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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


ap 


Lapy Howarp DE Watonen is daughter of 
the present Duke of Portland, a nobleman 
whose immediate ancestors have been emi- 
nently distinguished in the later periods of 
English history. 

William Bentinck, the first and celebrated 
Earl of Portland, was a younger son of 
Henry heer Van Diepenham, in Overyssel, 
where his family had flourished for ages. 
In his youth William Bentinck was made 
page of honour to WiLLiam or ORANGE, and 
thence advanced to the post of gentleman of 
the bedchamber. In 1670, Mr. Bentinck 
accompanied the prince into England, and 
was then, together with his master, compli- 
mented with the degree of doctor of civil law 
by the university of Oxford. His Highness 
shortly after falling ill of the small-pox, Mr. 
Bentinck attended him with the most affec- 
tionate care and assiduity. This service, 
which William never forgot, paved the way 
for the future greatness of the favourite. In 
1677, Bentinck came again to England, 
deputed by the prince, his master, to demand 
from King Charles II., the hand of the Prin- 
cess Mary, eldest daughter of the Duke of 
York. His next mission to the Court of 
London was after the accession of James, 
wben the Prince of Orange made a tender of 
men and money to his royal father-in-law, to 
oppose the designs of the Duke of Monmouth, 
who bad just then effected a descent upon 
England, and raised the standard of rebellion. 
He was received, however, coldly; James 
commanding him to acquaint the prince, that 
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their common interest required that his Royal 
Highness should remain in Holland. With 
the memorable expedition of 1688, the name 
of Bentinck is closely interwoven. In sur- 
mounting the many difficulties attending 
that bold project, he displayed all the pru- 
dence, dexterity, and sagacity of a consum- 
mate statesman, and to him is entirely due’ 
that unparalleled celerity with which the 
preparations for the enterprise were conducted. 
Bentinck sailed to England in the same 
vessel with the hero of the revolution, and was 
by his side when he placed his foot upon the 
beach at Torbay. After the disbanding of 
King James’s army, Bentinck, pursuant to 
the order of William, arrested the Earl of 
Feversham, and wrote the celebrated letter 
which permitted the dethroned monarch to 
return to Rochester, from whence he em- 
barked for France. On the same day that 
William was proclaimed King of Great Bri- 
tain, his favourite was appointed first lord of 
the bed-chamber, groom of the stole, privy 
councillor, &c., and on the 9th of April 
following, was raised to the honours of the 
peerage, as Baron Cirencester, Viscount 
Woodville, and Earl of Portland. The new- 
made Earl attended King William into 
Ireland, was present at the battle of the 
Boyne, where he displayed much valour, and 
eventually proved of great service to his 
Majesty in the subjugation of that unhappy 
country. During the subsequent wars in 
Flanders, the Earl, as usual, was the constant 
companion of the king, and, in 1697, he was 
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accredited ambassador to the court of Ver- 
sailles. To the hour of his death, William 
retained his esteem for the Earl, who wit- 
nessed the king’s last moments. After the 
demise of his royal master, Portland retired 
to Holland, and although he again returned 
to England, took no further part in public 
affairs. He died on the 23d March, 1709. 
Dauntless in the field, and. able in the coun- 
cil, the Earl of Portland ranks with the first 
men of his era. As a soldier, less renowned 
than his great contemporary Lord Dundee, 
he rivals that heroic follower of the Stuarts 
in loyalty and devotion to the cause he had 
espoused—virtues which, now that the pre- 
judices of party are with the partisan in the 
grave, do more than all his deeds in establish- 
ing for him the admiration of posterity. He 
was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 

Hewry, second Earl, and first Duke of 
Portland. This nobleman, whilst a com- 
moner, had represented the town and county 
of Southampton in two successive parlia- 
ments. In 1716 he was created Marquis of 
Titchfield, and Duke of Portland. In 1721 
he went to Jamaica as Captain-General and 
Governor of that island, where he remained 
to the time of his decease, which took place 
at St. Jago de la Vega, July, 1726. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

Wituiam, second Duke of Portland. This 
nobleman dying in 1762, left his honours to 
his eldest son, 

Joux Wituam Henry, third Duke of 
Portland, born April 14, 1738. This noble- 
man holds a conspicuous rank among the 
statesmen of the reign of George III. In the 
early part of his political career, he sided 
with the opposition aguinst Lord North. In 
1782, under the administration of Lord Rock- 
ingham, he accepted the office of Viceroy of 
Ireland, which he resigned the same year, in 
consequence of the death of the premier. On 





the 5th April, 1783, he became First Lord 
of the Treasury, in the memorable coalition 
ministry, of which, however, Fox was virtually 
the head. Resigning the seals the following 
December, he, from that time, acted with 
the Whig opposition, until, alarmed at the 
horrors of the French revolution, he followed 
the example of Burke in seceding from his 
party, and joining the government. On the 
dismissal of Lord Grenville and his col- 
leagues, in 1807, the Duke was once more 
placed at the head of the Treasury, and there 
continued until his death in 1809. By his 
marriage, in 1766, with Lady Dorothy Caven- 
dish, only daughter of William, fourth Duke 
of Devonshire, he left, with other issue, his 
successor, 

Wituam Henry CAvENDISE, present and 
fourth Duke, who has assumed the additional 
surname of Scotr. This nobleman, who 
was born 24th January, 1768, espoused, 4th 
August, 1795, Henrietta, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of the late General John Scott, and 
sister of Viscountess Canning, by whom he 
has issue, 

William John, Marquis of Titchfield, born 

12th September, 1800. 
Major Lord William Cavendish, born Feb- 
ruary, 1802. 

Lord Henry William, born June, 1804. 

Lady Henrietta. 

Lady Charlotte, married to John Evelyn 

Denison, Esq. M. P. 

Lady Lucy, now Lady Howard de Walden. 

Lady Mary. 

Lapy Lucy CavenpisH BenrTinck es- 
poused, on the 8th November, 1828, Charles 
Augustus Ellis, Baron Howard de Walden, 
in the county of Essex, Envoy Extraordinary, 
and Minister Plenipotentiary, at the court of 
Stockholm, and has issue, a son, the Hon. 
Frederick George, born 9th August, 1830, and 
a daughter, the Hon. Harriet Georgiana. 


WALSTEIN; OR, A CURE FOR MELANCHOLY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VIVIAN GREY, ‘ CONTARINI FLEMING,” &c. 





CHAPTER [. 


CONTAINING A PHILOSOPHICAL CONVERSA- 
TION BETWEEN A PHYSICIAN AND HIS 
PATIENT. 


Da. DE ScHuLEMBOURG was the most emi- 
nent physician in Dresden. He was not only a 
physician ; he was a philosopher. He studied 
the idiosyncrasy of his patients, and was 
aware of the fine and secret connection be- 
tween medicine and morals. One morning, 
Dr. de Schulembourg was summoned to 
Walstein. The physician looked forward to 
the interview with his patient with some 
degree of interest. He had often heard of 
Walstein, but had never yet met that gentle- 
man, who had only recently returned from 
his travels, and who had been absent from his 
country for several years. 

When Dr. de Schulembourg arrived at the 
house of Walstein, he was admitted into a 
circular hall, containing the busts of the 
Cæsars, and ascending a double staircase of 
noble proportion,was ushered into a magni- 
ficent gallery. Copies in marble of the most 
celebrated ancient statues were ranged on 
each side of this gallery. Above them, were 
suspended many beautiful Italian and Span- 
ish pictures, and between them, were dwarf 
bookcases, full of tall volumes in sumptuous 
bindings, and crowned with Etruscan vases 
and rare bronzes. Schulembourg, who was 
a man of taste, looked around him with great 
satisfaction. And while he was gazing on a 
group of diaphanous cheruhim, by Murillo, 
an artist of whom he had heard much and 
knew little, his arm was gently touched, and 
tuming round, Schulembourg beheld his 
patient, a man past the prime of youth, but 
of very distinguished appearance, and with 
a very frank and graceful manner. ‘‘ [ hope 
you will pardon me, my dear sir, for permitting 
you to be a moment alone,” said Walstein, 
with an ingratiating smile. 

“Solitude, in such a scene, is not very 
wearisome,” replied the physician. ‘ There 
are great changes in this mansion since the 
time of your father, Mr. Walstein.” 

“Tis an attempt to achieve that which we 
are all sighing for,” replied Walstein—“ the 
Ideal. But for myself, although I assure 
you not a pococurante, [ cannot help thinking 
there is no slight dash of the common place.” 


‘Which is a necessary ingredient of all 
that is excellent,” replied Schulembourg. 

Walstein shrugged his shoulders, and then 
invited the physician to be seated. ‘I wish 
to consult you, Dr. Schulembourg,” he ob- 
served, somewhat abruptly. ‘“ My metaphysi- 
cal opinions induce me to believe that a 
physician is the only philosopher. I am 
perplexed by my own case. I am in excellent 
health, my appetite is good, my digestion 
perfect. My temperament I have ever con- 
sidered to be of a very sanguine character. 
I have nothing upon my mind. Iam in very 
easy circumstances. Hitherto, I have only 
committed blunders in life, and never crimes. 
Nevertheless, I have, of late, become the vic- 
tim of a deep and inscrutable melancholy, 
which I can ascribe to no cause, and can 
divert by no resource. Can you throw any 
light upon my dark feelings? Can you re- 


‘move them ?” 


‘ How long have you experienced them ?” 
inquired the physician. 

“ More or less ever since my return,” re- 
plied Walstein ; “ but most grievously during 
the last three months.” 

‘“ Are you in love?” inquired Schulem- 
bourg. 

“Certainly not,” replied Walstein, “and I 
fear I never shall be.” 

‘ You have been ?” inquired the physician. 

“I have had some fancies, perhaps too 
many,” answered the patient; ‘“ but youth 
deludes itself. My idea of a heroine has 
never been realised, and, in all probability, 
never will be.” 

‘6 Besides an idea of a heroine,” said Schu- 
lembourg, “ you have also, if I mistake not, 
an idea of a hero?” 

“Without doubt,” replied Walstein. “1 
have preconceived for myself a character 
which I have never achieved.” 

“Yet, if you have never met a heroine 
hearer your ideal than your hero, why should 
you complain ? ” rejoined Schulembourg. 

“There are moments when my vanity com- 
pletes my own portrait,” said Walstein. 

“ And there are moments when our imagi- 
nation completes the portrait of our mistress,” 
rejoined Schulembourg. 

‘ You reason,” said Walstein. “I was 
myself once fond of reasoning, but the greater 
my experience, the more I have become con- 
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vinced, that man is not a rational animal. 
He is only truly good or great when he acts 
from passion.” 

‘‘ Passion is the ship, and reason is the 
rudder,” observed Schulembourg. 

‘“ And thus we pass the ocean of life,” said 
Walstein. ‘‘ Would that I could discover a 
new continent of sensation !” 

“Do you mix much in society?” said the 
physician. 

“By fits and starts,” said Walstein. “A 
great deal when J first returned : of latelittle.” 

‘“ And your distemper has increased in 
proportion with your solitude?” 

“ It would superficially appear so,” observed 
Walstein ; ‘‘ but J consider my present dis- 
temper as not so much the result of solitude, 
as the reaction of much converse with society. 
I am gloomy at present, from a sense of dis- 
appointment of the past.” 

“You are disappointed,” observed Schu- 
lembourg. ‘ What then did you expect ?” 

‘ I do not know,” replied Walstein; ‘that 
is the very thing I wish to discover.” 

“ How do you in general pass your time?” 
inquired the physician. 

“ When I reply in doing nothing, my dear 
Doctor,” said Walstein, “ you will think that 
you have discovered the cause of my disor- 
der. But perhaps you will only mistake an 
effect for a cause.” 

‘ Do you read? ” 

«6 ] have lost the faculty of reading : early 
in life I was a student, but books become in- 
sipid when one is rich with the wisdom of a 
wandering life.” 

“Do you write?” 

‘ I have tried, but mediocrity disgusts me. 
In literature a second-rate reputation is no 
recompense for the evils that authors are 
heirs to.” 

“Yet without making your compositions 
public, you might relieve your own feelings 
in expressing them. There is a charm in 
creation.” 

‘ My sympathies are strong,” replied Wal- 
stein. “In an evil hour, I might descend 
from my pedestal, I should compromise my 
dignity with the herd, I should sink before 
the first shaft of ridicule.” 

“ You did not suffer from this melancholy 
when travelling?” 

“Occasionally: but the fits were never so 
profound, and were very evanescent.” 

“Travel is action,” replied Schulembourg. 
“Believe me, that in action you canalone find 
a cure.” 

“What is action?” inquired Walstein. 
“Travel I have exhausted. The world is 


quiet. There are no wars now, no revolu- 
tions. Where can I find a career?” 

‘“ Action,” replied Schulembourg, “is the 
exercise of our faculties. Do not mistake 
restlessness for action. Murillo, who passed 
a long life almost within the wallsof his native 
city, was a man of great action. Witness 
the convents and the churches that are 
covered with his exploits. A great student 
is a great actor, and as great as a marshal or 
a statesman. You must act, Mr. Walstein, 
you must act, you must have an object in 
life; great or slight, still you must have an 
object. Believe me, it is better to be a mere 
man of pleasure, than a dreamer.” 

‘ Your advice is profound,” replied Wal- 
stein, “and you have struck upon a sympa- 
thetic chord. But what am I to do? I have 
no object.” 

‘“ You are a very ambitious man,” replied 
the physician. 

“How know you that?” said Walstein, 
somewhat hastily and slightly blushing. 

“We doctors know many strange things,” 
replied Schulembourg with a smile. “Come 
now, would you like to be prime minister of 
Saxuny ? ” 

“Prime minister of Oberon!” said Wal- 
stein, laughing; “tis indeed a great des- 
tiny.” | 

“Ah! when you have lived longer among 
us, your views will accommodate themselves 
to our limited horizon. Jn the mean time I 
will write you a prescription, provided you 
promise to comply with my directions.” 

**Do not doubt me, my dear Doctor.” 

Schulembourg seated himself at the table, 
and wrote a few lines which he handed to 
his patient. Walstein smiled as he read the 
prescription. 

“Dr. de Schulembourg requests the honour 
of the Baron de Walsteins company at din- 
ner, tomorrow at two o clock.’ 

Walstein smiled and looked a little per- 
plexed, but he remembered his promise. “I 
shall with pleasure become your guest, Doc- 
tor.” 


CHAPTER Il. 
CONTAINING SOME FURTHER CONVERSATION, 


Watstein did not forget his engagement 
with his friendly physician. The house of 
Schulembourg was the most beautiful man- 
sion in Dresden. It was situated in a delici- 
ous garden in the midst of the park, and had 
been presented to him by a grateful sovereign. 
It was a Palladian villa, which recalled the 
Brenia to the recollection of Walstein, flights 
of marble steps, airy colonnades, pediments 
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of harmonious proportion, and all painted 
with classic frescoes. Orange trees clustered 
in groups upon the terrace, perfumed the 
summer air, rising out of magnificent vases 
sculptured in high relief, and amid the trees, 
confined by silver chains, were rare birds of 
radiant plumage, rare birds with prismatic 
eyes and bold ebon beaks, breasts flooded 
with crimson, and long tails of violet and 
green. The declining sun shone brightly in 
the light blue sky, and threw its lustre upon 
the fanciful abode, above which, slight and 
serene, floated the airy crescent of the young 
white moon. 

“ My friend too, I perceive, is a votary of 
the Ideal,” exclaimed Walstein. 

The carriage stopped, Walstein mounted 
the marble steps and was ushered through 
a hall, wherein was the statue of a single 
nymph, into an octagonal apartment. Schu- 
Jembourg himself bad not arrived. Two men 
moved away as he was announced, from a 
lady whom they surrounded. The lady was 
Madame de Schulembourg, and she came 
forward with infinite grace to apologise for 
the absence of her husband and to welcome 
her guest. 

Her appearance was very remarkable. She 
was young and strangely beautiful. Wal- 
stein thought that he had never beheld such 
lustrous locks of ebon hair shading a counte- 
nance of such dazzling purity. Her large 
and deep blue eyes gleamed through their 
long black lashes. The expression of her 
face was singularly joyous. Two wild dim- 
ples played like meteors on her soft round 
cheeks. A pink veil worn over her head was 
carelessly tied under her chin, and fastened 
with 3 white rose of pearls. Her vest and 
train of white satin did not conceal her 
sylph-like form and delicate feet. She 
held forth a little white hand tou Walstein 
adorned only by a single enormous ruby, 
and welcomed him with inspiring ease. 

“I do not know whether you are ac- 
quainted with your companions, Mr. Wal- 
stein,” said Madame de Schulembourg. 
Walstein looked around and recognised the 
English minister, and had the pleasure of 
being introduced, for the first time, to a 
celebrated sculptor. 

“‘] have heard of your name, not only in 
Germany,” said Walstein, addressing the lat- 
ter gentleman, ‘ you have left your fame 
behind you at Rome. If the Italians are 
excusably envious, their envy is at least ac- 
companied with admiration.” The gratified 
sculptor bowed and slightly blushed. Wal- 
stein loved art and artists. He was not one 


of those frigid petty souls who are ashamed 
of evincing feeling in society. He felt keenly 
and expressed himself without reserve. But 
nature had invested him with a true nobility 
of manner as well as of mind. He was ever 
graceful, even when enthusiastic. 

“ It is difficult to remember we are in the 
North,” said Walstein to Madame de Schu- 
lembourg,“ amid these colonnades and orange 
trees.” 

‘Jt is thus that I console myself for beau- 
tiful Italy,” replied the lady, ‘“ and, indeed, 
to-day the sun favours the design.” 

‘You have resided long in Italy?” in- 
quired Walstein. 

“ [ was born at Milan,” replied Madame 
de Schulembourg, “‘ my father commanded a 
Hungarian regiment in garrison.” 

“ I thought that I did not recognise an 
Italian physiognomy,” said Walstein, looking 
somewhat earnestly at the lady. 

“Yet I have a dash of the Lombard blood 
in me, I assure you,” replied Madame de 
Schulembourg, smiling ; “is it not so, Mr. 
Revel ?” 

The Englishman advanced and praised the 
beauty of the Jady’s mother, whom he well 
knew. Then he asked Walstein when he 
was at Milan; then they exchanged more 
words respecting Milanese society; and while 
they were conversing the Doctor entered, fol- 
lowed by a servant: “I must compensate for 
keeping you from dinner,” said their host, 
“by having the pleasure of announcing that 
it is prepared.” 

He welcomed Walstein with warmth; Mr. 
Revel led Madame to the dining-room. The 
table was round, and Walstein seated himself 
at her side. 

The repast was light and elegant, unusual 
characteristics of a German dinner. Madame 
de Schulembourg conversed with infinite 
gaiety, but with an ease which showed that to 
charm was with her no effort. The English- 
man was an excellent specimen of his nation, 
polished and intelligent, without that haughty 
and graceless reserve which is so painful toa 
finished man of the world. The host was 
himself ever animated and cheerful, but 
calm and clear—and often addressed himeelf 
to the artist, who was silent, and, like students 
in general, constrained. Walstein himself, 
indeed, was not very talkative, but his man- 
ner indicated that he was interested, and 
when he made an observation it was uttered 
with facility, and arrested attention by its 
justness or its novelty.—It was an agreeable 


party. 
They had discussed several light topics; 
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at length they diverged to the supernatural. 
Mr. Revel, as is customary with Englishmen, 
who are very sceptical, affected for the mo- 
ment a belief in spirits. With the rest of the 
society, however, it was no light theme. 
Madame de Schulembourg avowed her pro- 
found credulity. The artist was a decided 
votary. Schulembourg philosophically ac- 
counted for many appearances, but he was a 
magnetiser, and his explanations were more 
marvellous than the portents. 

‘“ And you, Mr. Walstein,” said Madame 
de Schulembourg, “ what is your opinion ?” 

“I am willing to yield to any faith that 
distracts my thoughts from the burthen of 
daily reality,” replied Walstein. 

‘ You would just suit Mr. Nuvalis then,” 
observed Mr. Revel, bowing to the sculptor. 

“Novalis is an astrologer,” said Madame 
de Schulembourg ; “I think he would just 
suit you.” 

‘* Destiny is a grand subject,” observed 
Walstein, “ and although I am not prepared 
to say that I believe in fate, I should never- 
theless not be surprised to read my fortunes 
in the stars.” 

‘That has been the belief of great spirits,” 
observed the sculptor, his countenance bright- 
ening with more assurance. 

“It is true,” replied Walstein, “I would 
rather err with my great namesake and Na- 
poleon than share the orthodoxy of ordinary 
mortality.” 

“That is a dangerous speech, Baron,” said 
Schulembourg. 

‘ With regard to destiny,” said Mr. Revel, 
who was in fact a matcrialist of the old school, 
‘every thing depends upon a mans nature ; 
the ambitieus will rise, and the grovelling 
will crawl—those whose volition is strong 
will believe in fate, and the weak-minded 
accounts for the consequences of his own 
incongruities by execrating chance.” 

Schulembourg shook his head. ‘ By a 
man’s nature, you mean his structure,” said 
the physician, “ much, doubtless, depends 
upon structure, but structure is again influ- 
enced by structure. All is subservient to 
sympathy.” 

“ It is true,” replied the sculptor; ‘“ and 
what is the influence of the stars on human 
conduct, but sympathy of the highest de- 

a” 


‘6 [ am little accustomed to metaphysical 
discussions,’ remarked Walstein ; “ this is in- 
deed a sorry subject to amuse a fair Jady with, 
Madame de Schulembourg.”—* On the con- 
trary,” she replied, “the mystical ever de- 
lights me.” “ Yet,” continued Walstein, 


“ perceiving that the discontent and infelicity 
of man generally increase in an exact ratio 
with his intelligence and his knowledge, I 
am often tempted toenvy the ignorant und 
the simple.” 

“A man can only be content,” replied 
Schulembourg, “ when his career is in har- 
mony with his organisation. Man is an ani- 
mal formed for great physical activity, and 
this is the reason why the vast majority, in 
spite of great physical suffering, are con- 
tent.— The sense of existence, under the 
influence of the action which is necessary to 
their living, counterbalances all misery. But 
when a man has a peculiar structure, when 
he is born with a predisposition, or is, in 
valgar language, a man of genius, his con- 
tent entirely depends upon that predisposition 
being developed and indulged. And this is 
philosophical education, that sublime art so 
ill-comprehended !” 

“ I agree with you,” said Revel, who re- 
collected the nonsense-verses of Eton and the 
logic of Christ Church ; “ all the scrapes and 
unhappiness of my youth, and 1 assure you 
they were not inconsiderable, are to be as- 
cribed to the obstinate resolution of my family 
to make a priest out of a man who wished to 
be a soldier.” 

“ And I was disinherited because I would 
be a physician,” replied Schulembourg ; “ but 
instead of a poor insignificant baron, I am 
now a noble in four kingdoms and have the 
orders of all Europe, and that lady there was 
not ashamed to marry me.” 

‘ Ï was a swineherd in the wilds of Pome- 
rania,” said Novalis; ‘his eye flashing with 
enthusiasm. “ [ ran away to Italy, but ! broke 
my poor mother’s heart.” 

There was a dead painful pause, in which 
Walstein iuterposed. “ As for myself, I sup- 
pose I have no predisposition, or I have not 
found it out. Perhaps nature intended me 
for a swineherd, instead of a baron. This, 
however, I do know, that life is an intolerable 
burthen—at least it would be,” he added, 
turning with a smile to his fair hostess, “‘ were 
it not for occasionally meeting some one so 
inspiriting as you.” 

‘* Come,” said Madame, rising, “ the car- 
riages are at the dour. Let us take a drive. 
Mr. Walstein, you shall give me your opinion 
of my ponies.” 


CHAP. III. 


CONTAINING A DRIVE IN THE PARK WITH 
A VERY CHARMING LADY. 


MavauE DE ScHULEMBOURO’S carriage, 
drawn by two beautiful Hanoverian ponies, 
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cream in colour, with long manes and tails, 
like flos silk, was followed by a britschka, 
but despatches called away Mr. Revel, and 
Novalis stole off to his studio. The doctor, 
as usual, was engaged. “Caroline,” he 
said, as he bid his guest adieu, ‘‘ I commend 
Mr. Walstein to your care. When I return 
in the evening, do not let me find that our 
friend has escaped.” “JI am sure though 
unhappy he is not ungallant,” replied Caro- 
line, with a smile; and she took his offered 
arm, and ascended her seat. 

Swiftly the little ponies scudded along the 
winding roads. The Curso was as yet but 
slightly attended. Caroline passed through 
the wide avenue without stopping, but 
sometimes recognising with bow and smile 
a flitting by friend. They came to a wilder 
and woodier part of the park, the road lined 
on each side with linden trees, and in the 
distance vast beds of tall fern, tinged with 
the first rich hues of autumn. 

“Here, Mr. Walstein,” said Caroline, 
“ with your permission, I shall take my after- 
noon walk.” Thus speaking, she stopped the 
carriage, which she and her companion quit- 
ted. Walstein offered her his arm, but she 
declined it, folding herself up in her shawl. 

‘Which do you like best, Mr. Walstein, 
Constantinople or Dresden ?” said Madame 
de Schulembourg. 

“At this moment decidedly Dresden,” 
replied her companion. “ Ah! that is a com- 
pliment,” said Madame de Schulembourg, 
after a moments musing. ‘ My dear Mr. 
Walstein,” she continued, looking up with 
an arch expression, “ never pay me compli- 
ments.” 

“ You mistake me: it was not a compli- 
ment,” replied Walstein. ‘ It was a sincere 
and becoming tribute of gratitude for three 
hours of endurable existence.” “You know 
that you are my patient,” rejoined Madame 
de Schulembourg. “1 have orders to cure 
your melancholy. I am very successful in 
sach complaints.” 

“I have no doubt of it,” replied Walstein, 
with a slight bow. 

“If we could but find out the cause!” 
continued Caroline. “I venture to believe 
that, after all, it will turn out an affair of the 
heart. Come, be frank with your physician. 
Tell me, have you left it captive with a fair 
Greek of the Isles, or a dark-eyed maiden of 
the Nile. Js our heroine a captive behind a 
Spanish jalousie, or in an Italian convent ?” 

“Women ever believe that all moods and 
tempers of man are consequences of their 
influence,” replied Walstein, “and in general 
they are right.” 


“ But in your case }”? 

‘ Very wrong.” 

“ I am determined to find it out,” said 
Madame de Schulembourg. 

‘I wish to heaven you could,” said 
Monsieur de Walstein. 

‘I think a wandering life has spoiled 
you,” said Caroline. “I think it must be 
civilisation that you find wearisome.” 

‘‘ That would be very sublime,” replied 
Walstein. ‘ But I assure you, if there be one 
thing that disgusts me more than another, it 
is the anticipation of renewed travel ! I have 
seen all that I wish, and more than I ever 
expected. All that I could experience now 
would be exertion without excitement, a 
dreadful doom. If 1 am not to experience 
pleasure, let me at least have the refuge of 
repose. The magic of change of scene is 
with me exhausted. If I am to live, I do 
not think that I could be tempted to quit 
this city ; sometimes I think, scarcely even 
my house.” 

“I see how it is,” exclaimed Madame 
de Schulembourg, shaking her head very 
knowingly, “ you must marry.” 

‘“ The last resource of feminine fancy!” 
exclaimed Walstein, almost laughing. “ You 
would lessen my melancholy, I suppose, on 
the principle of the division of gloom. Ican 
assure you, my dear Madame de Schulem- 
bourg,” he continued, in a very serious tone, 
‘ that, with: my present sensations, I should 
consider it highly dishonourable to implicate 
any woman in my destiny.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Madame; “ I 
can assure you, my dear Mr. Walstein, that 
I have a great many very pretty friends who 
will run the risk. “Tis the best cure for me- 
lancholy, believe me. I was serious myself 
at times before I married, but you see I have 
got over my gloom.” 

* You have indeed,” said Walstein ; “ and 
perhaps, were I Dr. de Schulembourg, I 
might be as gay.” 

‘“ Another compliment! However, I ac- 
cept it, because it is founded on truth. The 
fact is, I think, you are too much alone.” 

66 T have lived in a desert, and now J live 
in what is called the world,” replied Wal- 
stein. “ Yet in Arabia I was fairly content, 
and now I am—what I shall not describe, 
because it will only procure me yourridicule.” 

‘“‘ Nay! not ridicule, Mr. Walstein. Do 
not think that I do not sympathise with your 
affliction, because I wish you to be as cheer- 
ful as myself. If you were fairly content in 
Arabia I shall begin to consider it an affair 
of climate.” 
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“ No,” said Walstein, still very serious, 
“not an affair of climate —certainly not. 
The truth is, travel is a preparation, and we 
bear with its yoke as we do with all that is 
initiatory—with the solace of expectation. 
But my preparation can lead to nothing, and 
there appear to be no mysteries in which I 
am to be initiated.” 

‘Then, after all, you wantsomething todo?” 

“ No doubt.” 

* What shall it be?” inquired Madame 
de Schulembourg, with a thoughtful air. 

‘ Ah! what shall it be?” echoed Wal- 
stein, in accents of despondence; “ or rather 
what can it be? What can be more tame, 
more uninteresting, more unpromising, than 
all around. Where is there a career?” 

ss A career! ” exclaimed Caroline ; “ What 
you want to set the world in a blaze! I 
thought you were a poetic dreamer, a listless, 
superfine speculator of an exhausted world. 
And all the time you are very ambitious!” 

“TI know not what I am,” replied Wal- 
stein ; “ but I feel that my present lot is an 
intolerable burthen.” 

But what can you desire! You have 
wealth, youth, and station, all the accidents 
of fortune which nature can bestow, and all 
for which men struggle. Believe me, you 
are born to enjoy yourself, nor do I see that 
you require any other career than the duties 
of your position. Believe me, my dear Mr. 
Walstein, life is a great business, and quite 
enough to employ any man’s faculties.” 

“ My youth is fast fading, which I don’t 
regret,” replied Walstein, “ for I am not an 
admirer of youth. As for station, I attribute 
no magic to it, and wealth I only value be- 
cause knowing from experience its capacity of 
producing pleasure ; were I a beggar tomor- 
row, I should be haunted by no uneasy sensa- 
tions. Pardon me, Madame de Schulem- 
bourg ; your philosophy does not appear to be 
that of my friend, the Doctor. We were told 
this afternoon that, to produce happiness, the 
nature of a being and his career must coin- 
cide. Now, what can wealth and station 
produce of happiness to me, if I have the 
mind of a bandit, or perhaps even of a 
mechanic.” 

‘ You must settle all this with Augustus,” 
replied Madame de Schulembourg ; “ I am 
glad, however, to hear you abuse youth. 
I always tell Sidonia that he makes his 
heroes too young, which enrages him beyond 
description. Do you know him?” 

‘6 Only by fame.” 


“‘ He would suit you. He is melancholy 


too, but only by fits. Would you like to 
make his acquaintance ?” 

“ Authors are best known by their writings,” 
replied Walstein ; “ [ admire his, because, 
amid much wildness, he is a great reader of 
the human heart, and I find many echoes in 
his pages of what I dare only to think and to 
utter in solitude.” 

“ [ shall introduce you to him. He is 
exceedingly vain, and likes to make the 
acquaintance of an admirer.” 

“ [ entreat you not,” replied Walstein, 
really alarmed. ‘ It is precisely because [ 
admire him very much that I never wish to 
see him. What can the conversation of 
Sidonia be compared with his writings. His 
appearance and his manner will only destroy 
the ideal, in which it is always interesting to 
indulge.” 

“ Well, be not alarmed! He is not now 
in Dresden. He has been leading a wild 
life for some time, in our Saxon Switzerland 
in a state of despair. I am the unhappy 
nymph who occasions his present despera- 
tion,” continued Madame de Schulembourg, 
with a smile. “Do not think me heartless; 
all his passion is imagination. Change of 
scene ever cures him ; he has written to me 
every week—his letters are each time more 
reasonable. I have no donbt he has by this 
time relieved his mind in some mad work 
which will amuse us all very much, and will 
return again to Dresden quite cool. I delight 
in Sidonia—he is my especial favourite.” 

After some little time the companions re- 
entered the carriage. The public drive was 
now full of sparkling equipages. Madame 
de Schulembourg gaily bowed as she passed 
along to many a beautiful friend. 

‘ Dear girls, come home with us this eve,” 
she exclaimed, as she curbed her ponies by 
the side of an open carriage, and addressed 
two young ladies who were seated within it 
with their mother. “ Let me introduce Mr. 
Walstein to you—Madame de Manheim, the 
Misses de Manheim, otherwise Augusta and 
Amelia. Ask any of our friends whom you 
pass. There is Emilius—How do you do? 
Count Voyna, come home with us, and bring 
your Bavarian friend.” 

“ How is Sidonia, Madame de Schulem- 
bourg,” inquired Augusta. 

‘ Oh, quite mad. He will not be sane 
this week. There is his last letter; read it, 
and return it to me when we meet. Adieu, 
Madame de Manheim; adieu, dear girls ; 
do not stay long: adieu, adieu.” So they 
drove away. 
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My love adventures with Alice, with whose 
ame it struck me I should have met that of 
Caroline’s red-coated Captain—my love ad- 
ventures with Alice, which I recently men- 
Goned to prove that Mary had mistaken 
me in imagining herself the object of my 
love, commenced and ended in my twentieth 
year—they form rather a funny episode. 

Alice’s father and mother were very re- 
spectable, formal, steady, disagreeable peo- 
ple; and she herself the liveliest and prettiest 
girl I ever met with ;—not the most beautiful, 
but the prettiest. She was rather petite than 
otherwise, well formed, and always well 
dressed. Her face, and neck, and arms were 
fair, her cheeks rosy, perhaps a leetle too 
rosy ; her eyes blue, bright, and shrewd, 
and generally looking what is more expres- 
sively than meaningly termed “ wicked.” 
Her hair was light, golden, and frizzy, and 
gave that peculiar character to her face which 
charmed me. Her mouth was delightful, 
the lips little, but plump, and exquisitely red, 
and between them four only of the upper 
row of her teeth peeped out like pearls. 

Her parents had been in trade, and between 
them and mine there existed a feud, almost 
‘an enmity, in consequence of the former 
having “ been rude,” in consequence of the 
latter having withdrawn their custom, in 
consequence of some inadequate cause, no 
matter what; it has nothing to do with the 


I paid Alice sundry attentions at a public 
bell at which I met her; and found hera 
really delightfal girl. On each discovering 
who the other was, we chatted—laughing the 
while with most enviable gout and light-heart- 
edness—of theschism between our four parents. 
She had, I found, more brilliancy than depth, 
and was therefore more entertaining than edi- 
fying ; but in a very few moments I was pos- 
sessed with the foud conviction that she was a 
person to be very much beloved ; and before we 
parted, I found that it was a most clear case 
of mutual attachment. What was to be done? 
There was a holding of hands and a fixed look- 
ing into each other’s eyes at parting, much 
to the horror of an aunt who had brought 
her; and while the said interesting chaperone 
was, by what we both then held a special inter- 
vention of providence, engaged in a few mi- 
nutes’ converse with a male elderly in a pig- 
tail and powder, we actually managed to 
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arrange a clandestine meeting for the next 
day. As our parents were from town, little 
more was needful than to gain her maid over 
to her confidence ; and next day, having been 
duly admitted on giving a preconcerted and 
peculiar rap at the door, I soon found myself 
tte-à-tête with Alice in the drawing-room. 
Heaven knows what we talked about for the 
two hours and a half we were together, but my 
admiration so increased that I could not think 
of saying farewell till some other day for 
another interview was fixed. This day was 
next day; and, not to dwell too long upon 
details, the same scene being again acted on 
the second occasion, I contrived to pass from 
two to four hours every day with Alice for a 
whole fortnight. I had never admired any 
girl so much, and felt that she would be both 
desirable and enviable as a wife. Of course 
our most frequent theme was the difficulties 
of our case. I candidly avowed my willing- 
ness, nay my intense desire to make her my 
wife; and it was resolved that I should in 


-tarn sue for the four consents of our parents, 


and that on failing to gain them we should 
become united without them. When pre- 
sent the sight of, when absent the thought 
of, her bright eyes, cherry lips, and gold and 
frizzy hair inspired my heart with a courage 
to encounter all obstacles, and jump over — 
such as could not be removed. I have said 
I visited her for a fortnight. Why ended 
my visits then ? The reasons were twofold ; 
the return to town of her father—the return 
to town of her mother. The latter I was told 
by Alice was the advisable quarter wherein to 
commence the attack, as, her good will gained, 
that of her partner was certain. I wrote 
a note, giving my own name, and request- 
ing an interview. My servant waited for an 
answer, and I was informed I might call 
the next day. Madam saw me; she was a 
round, punchy lady, and wore a voluminous 
cap. 
2 You are doubtless curious,”” commenced 
I, ‘‘ to learn on what subject I am desirous 
of addressing you; but in the hope that the 
suddenness of the avowal may not astonish 
you, [ at once, withont circumlocution, am 
come to offer myself as the suitor of your 
daughter. Should I gain my own parents’ 
consent I shall be enabled—” 

‘© Why whatever's come to the man! You 
need say uo more. Whatever's put such a 
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thing in your head I wonder; a girl you've 
never seen! Besides your pa’s treatment of 
us. No hope in this quarter, you may depend 
upon it.” 

‘6 But, my dear madam, hear me speak.” 

‘ Not another word, I beg, Sir.” 

‘6 May I see your husband on the sub- 
ject?” 

“Not if I can help it. I wouldn’i for no 
consideration such stuff should come to his 


I left her, hurried home, and wrote to her 
husband. He also appointed the next day, 
and I was punctual. He was a mild, lengthy, 
man, I had almost written a scraggy one, 
and wore light brown knee-breeches, white 
cotton stockings, and half a yard of shoe on 
each foot. When I had spoken, and paused 
for a reply, he half said, half whispered, “ I’m 
sure, sir, I don’t know what to say to it. 
I’m sartin Mrs. — (naming his wife) would 
never hear of it. Besides I’m sartin your own 
father and mother wouldn’t never hear of such 
a thing neither. I bear you individually 
no malice, though we have received most un- 
meritorious treatment from your house, but 
I can only say, I bear you no malice, in 
course, if they’re agreeable, and Mrs. — (again 
pronouncing the disagreeable name) is agree- 
able, why I’m agreeable: least wise that is if 
Hallice is agreeable too.” 

‘ I thank you for this kindness. Good 
morning, sir.” 

And now then to gain the three consents 
(my parents’ and her mother’s) in the hopes 
the fourth (his own) would follow. The sway 
in the case of my parents was rather the 
reverse of that in the other quarter. My 
father’s will gained, my mother I knew would 
not oppose ; yet preferring the gentler to what 
I knew would be the more trying + I 
commenced with my mother. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, my dear Frederjgk,” 
she said, “ lay aside this foolish scheme. It 
is not a proper match for you.” 

“ But I love the girl.” 

‘ As you value your own peace, mine, and 
his, do not breathe such a fact to your father. 
You must endeavour to forget her.” 

“ Forget her! Impossible!” 

‘“ Ah, you don’t know. I would spare no 
endeavour to wean you from this folly, if you 
would assist me with your own efforts, for the 
exertion of which you need but draw on your 
own good sense. We will leave England; 
you shall mix in a wholly new society; you 
shall gradually learn to forget-—” 

“ Don’t hope it. To-morrow I shall speak 
to my father.” 
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‘6 For Heaven's sake, my dearest Frederick, 
as you love me !” 

“IT must. I will.” 

These three promising interviews had taken 
place on three sequent days, and I felt con- 
vinced that, from the fourth I had, if possi- 
ble, yet less to hope. It required some nerve 
to introduce such a theme to my father, yet 
I screwed my courage to the sticking-place, 
and, seizing a moment when he and | were 
taking our wine together after dinner, in Jess 
than a minute the murder was out. 

“ Let me louk at you,” said he, bending 
his face under the moon-lamp, and gazing at 
me. ‘ You look sane enough. It must be 
that I cannot hear pruperly. Say it again; 
say it again.” 

I repeated the family’s name coolly and 
distinctly, proclaimed my fall knowledge of 
their misunderstanding with mine, recounted 
the particulars of my first meeting with, and 
subsequent visits to, Alice, and was dwelling 
in strong phrases on the unconquerable 
nature of my passion, when he, suddenly 
flinging down on his plate a knife and orange, 
on the latter of which he was performing 
an elaborate operation with the former, ex- 
claimed, in a voice that was quite new to me, 
‘ Good God! sir, hold your tongue! what 
patience could sit to hear such infernal non- 
sense! Do you take your father for a fool 
that you venture this to him! Hold your 
tongue, sir, [ say! If you ever dare recur to 
so mad and odious a scheme, I'll Ys 

‘* Spare the threat, sir; I do not want to 
hear the rest. You must be aware that you 
have said enough to ensure obedience. I 
will recur to the subject no more—but (added 
I to myself,) on this day week make her my 
wife in spite of the whole four of you.” 

That night I hit on and arranged my plans; 
and on the next day I wrote to Alice, in- 
forming her of the very gratifying fact of my 
quadruple failure, reminding her of our alter- 
native, and asking her if she had courage to 
fly. She wrote in answer that she was will- 
ing to submit herself wholly to my arrange- 
ments. “T'was well: three more letters from 
me, and as many from her, and the affair 
was settled. In the first I informed her of 
the fact, that owing to my father’s generosity, 
I was now in the receipt per quarter of a 
sufficient stipend to live comfortably, if not 
luxuriously, with her as my wife, and that I 
had, thanks to my pen and pencil, other 
sources of emolument which would consi- 
derably enlarge the little income alluded to, 
if continued, or even compensate its absence 
if withheld ; that we should at any rate be 
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“exceeding snug,” and that, with intense, 
mutual, and never-failing love, would surely 
soffice any rational thirsters after earthly 
happiness. To all this she said “content,” 
and all that now remained for me was to 
conclude the definite arrangement. As she 
was totally unable, when her parents were 
in town, to achieve the slightest business 
without their knowledge, I urged in my next 
letter that a night flight would be necessary, 
and to save the time and trouble of making 
inquiries, arranging licences, and what not, 
our first destination must be Gretna. We 
should return almost immediately to undergo 
all needful forms, and in spite of the enubbing, 
entreaties, and commands of our pareuts, I 
entertained no doubt whatever but that they 
would all, on our return as undividable man 
and wife, “take up this mangled matter at 
the best.” She answered that she was equally 
confident. 

And thus then ran my last letter :— 

“* The night after next a post-chaise will 
be waiting in square. I shall come 
exactly at one o’clock. There must of course 
be no knocking at the door; do not even 
trust your maid, but be at your window that 
you may see me. Come down without noise 
and open the street-door. For the present 
we must have as little luggage as possible. 
I will carry whatever you may pack up the 
little way we shall have to walk from your 
door to the square. Till one on Wednesday 
night, farewell.” 

To this once more she writ “ content,” and 
I then set down my eternal happiness as a 
settled thing. It is not impossible that I 
should have shrunk from these desperate 
measures, but for the opposition I had en- 
countered. I felt a triumph due to my self- 
importance, and have since had reason to 
suppose that, had I never courted the four 
repulses I have recorded, my love might in 
time have died a natural death. The one 
day that intervened was completely occupied 
in scampering about the town to make some 
needfal arrangements, collect certain funds, 
and order the chaise; also, in getting together 
what I needed at home, and in writing a letter 
to my father. Ju fact, I was in such a bustle, 
and had so completely settled every thing be- 
fore the following day, that that stood before 
me with an almost frightful contrast of cool- 
ness and quiet. Having dismissed an un- 
tasted breakfast, I felt there was nothing but 
contemplation for me, till one at night. | 
felt vexed that I had not left myself an iota 
more to settle. That annoying feeling per- 
vaded me, which disqualifies one from begin- 





nipg anything. I could not even raise my 
hand to take a book from the library, for my 
arm felt unnerved, and my brain empty, and 
incapable of reeeiving impressions. I could 
not summon energy to unlock my piano, or 
take up my flute or guitar. I paced about 
the drawing-room, sat on every chair and 
sofa, and looked out of every window. 
To dress and walk out was quite out of 
the question; my increasing apathy shrunk 
from such exertion. I took out my watch, 
and investigated its pattern and appen- 
dages as I never had done before. I opened 
it and examined, with appreciating eyes, its 
anatomy, and then lovking once more at its 
dial, found that I had expended very little 
more than a minute by this resource. I felt 
so inclined to push the hands forward, that I 
should positively have dove it but for the 
timely thonght that such a manceuvre would 
not affect all other clucks and watches, nor 
the sun. An alternative at last struck me— 
an odious one, and yet bearing with it its 
recommendation—that it was the sole one 
was its recommendation—this alternative was 
endurance. I flounced down upon a sofa— 
hummed the newest airs, and even some old 
ones—pulled a considerable number of cords 
from the tassel of the pillow on which I was 
lolling—read the titles of several books, 
celebrated and unknown, ancient and mo- 
dern—wondered why their authors wrote 
them, and discovered for the first time that 
there was a very handsome and rather elabo- 
rate cornice round the top of the room. [ next 
discovered also for the first time, that of two 
paintings which had always hung as a pair, 
and which had always struck me as a good 
match, one hung nearly a quarter of a foot 
lower than the other, and that the bows of the 
cords which sustained them were unpardon- 
ably dissimilar. I even tried to sleep, but 
could not, and at last began a remarkably 
pleasing train of reflections on all the diffi- 
culties and dangers of my case. It was not 
impossible that Alice’s parents and mine 
might be as aware as ourselves of what we 
intended—would the post-chaise come punc- 
tually I wondered—the street door of our 
house might make a row when I closed it 
after me—it was just possible Alice might 
repent of her resolution, and shrink from her 
share of the fulfilment of our plans—the street 
door of her house might make a row when 
she closed it after her—impudent watchmen 
might interfere—one of her parents or mine 
might be taken so ill as to render our atten- 
dance in their rooms an indispensable duty— 
the postillion might be drunk and upset the 
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chaise. Such were a few of the ideas which 
I dwelt upon, and a black heaviness which 
soon obscured the atmosphere tended not to 
the creation of more joyous thoughts ; pit, 
pat, whish, whish, pour, shower, drive came 
the rain, pock-marking the windows, and 
with a species of resolution in its manner 
that spuke of determined long continuance- 
Disgust and anger at the weather led soon to 
the same feelings against nature, the world, 
and existence in general, till, to rouse myself 
from the uttermelancholy into which I felt my- 
self sinking, I started from the sofa whereon I 
was lolling—walked up and down the whole 
length of the drawing-room with a quick 
pace, while, to make my range as free as 
possible, 1 pushed or kicked out of the way 
whatever article of furniture was in the line 
I chose for my to-and-fro promenade. I now 
felt myself contemplating the coming adven- 
ture as a something which I must encounter, 
though, strange as it may seem, and long as 
I baffled the conviction, I felt that I had 
almost lost desire. I paced and paced, and 
strove to rouse myself into my former self, and 
to re-create the feelings which had led me 
thus far—but in vain ; desire kept palpably 
dying and dying—still dying and dying, till 
it vanished into utter non-existence. I felt 
like an invalid (or, I should say, malade ima- 
ginaire) whose ailment has flown at the 
approach of the time destined for the opera- 
tion which was to cureit. I becamea lump 
of clay—of cold clay—I felt and knew that 
I had become so—a clod—a stock—a stone, 
in all but the morbid sensation which almost 
raged within me—the fierce determination 
to encounter whatever fate might have pre- 
pared for me at one at night. Again I gazed 
from the windows—pelt, pelt, splash, splash, 
came the pertinacious rain, and I began to 
hate myself that I was not what is vulgarly 
called “ weatherwise.” I remembered that a 
sailor of Penzance had told me as an infal- 
lible rule to “ look into the wind’s eye,” and 
now wondered what the devil he meant by 
it; he had explained, and I forgotten—and 
in vain I racked my brain to remember. 
My sole idea on the subject was, that I 
hoped the infernal rain would cease ere I 
commenced my adveuturous pilgrimage. At 
last, at last, at last—I repeat the word thus 
to convey some notion of the tedious time that 
elapsed ere that period arrived—at last came 
dinner hour, and I yet again faced my 
parents. Food appeared odious to me—a 
something totally unnecessary to the enjoy- 
ment or sustaining of existence, and the 
divers worthy condiments wherewith my plate 
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was successively adorned, filled my heart 
with contempt, and my face with sneers. My 
parents marvelled, and grew inquisitive, but 
one thought and object pervaded me, and 
God knows how I answered them. This, 
however, I perfectly remember, that, blend- 
ing with and superintending, as it were, all 
my other feelings, was an absolute and posi- 
tive shame at the apathetic, the enigmatic 
state in which I found myself. I determined 
as a dernier ressort to qualify myself by 
an unwonted devotion to the decanters, and 
accordingly, at and after dinner, imbibed 
about the quadruple of what I ordinarily 
allowed myself. 1 was resolved to generate, 
by any available means, that excitement, 
that energy, which I had so fully and cunfi- 
dently expected would pervade and inspire 
me on this great occasion. But these artifi- 
cial stimulants were utterly powerless: wine 
seemed changed to water for the sole purpose 
of thwarting me. Perhaps my potations ren- 
dered my heart yet more cold, and percep- 
tions more dense, but these were their sole 
effects. Slowly,slowly, and lingeringly passed 
away dinner, dessert, tea-drinking, idling, 
leave-taking, and retiring, and, my parents 
being early people, I found myself free soon 
after eleven. J retired to my room to dress, 
and place my letter, but aware that these 
operations would not employ me till near one, 
I threw myself on my bed in the hope of 
demolishing the remaining tedious time in 
blessed unconsciousness, and my hope was 
realised. I remained sleeping, or at any 
rate half sleeping, till past twelve. I made 
my final preparations—placed my letter on 
a table—listened—the house was still—there 
was no sound whatever, not even of rain 
without; but as that might re-commence, I 
arrayed myself in an enormous circular cloak, 
which I also kuew would be no objection- 
able travelling companion. I descended— 
opened the street door—and closed it with 
considerably less racket than I had expected. 
I had so contrived that my luggage was 
already in the chaise. I quickly sped towards 
Alice’s street, but suddenly stopped; for I 
seemed to be such an unaccountable mass of 
inanity, that shame for my state, and wonder 
how to combat it wholly possessed me. There 
was one resource—more libations—libations 
in earnest. I would—I must make myself, 
no matter what the means, that which I felt 
I should be at such a time—at such a crisis. 
There were no hotels on my road, or had 
there been, they would not have answered my 
purpose. I had never in all my life been in 
a public-house, but the cause urged me, and 
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on reaching the first, I, after a long pause 
without, resolutely pushed open the door. I 
found it fall of odd people, mostly dustmen 
and women, but 1 desperately walked up to 
where the host was standing behind a 
machine of many handles, and asked for a 
large glass of brandy. It was instantly given, 
and instantly drank, and another called for; 
That disposed of, I paid and left. Now, 

t, when I recommenced my walk, I 
shall feel in better tune for my adventure. I 
had counted too much on the magic powers 
of the liquid, but with a desperate determina- 
tion to establish that spirit and energy which 
I viewed at the present time as sine quibus 
non, I entered another, and yet another, 
resort of similar description, each a perfect 
fac-simile of the other, and at each repeated 
my double dose, feelmg after the last even 
less in love, if possible, with my scheme than 
when I set out. 

But I reached the square at last. The 
post-chaise was already there; the sight of 
it gave a slight fillip to my resolution which 
had threatened to wane, and I quickly gained 
the street—the house. I looked up, but 
thought I must be dreaming, or that the 
brandy had sent me into a wrong street, for 
Alice was not at her window, the window 
was not open, nor was there even a light in 
her room, or if there were the shutters or cur- 
tains must be closed, and this struck me as a 
most extrordinary mode uf watching my ap- 
proach. I was punctual tu a minute—there 
could be no mistake—on my part at least— 
this was the house I had so often entered— 
Alice was its inmate—she had answered my 
last letter assentingly—and yet was perhaps 
snugly in bed and asleep ! 

What was tobe done? to go home and go 
myrelf snugly to bed and to sleep did not even 
occur to me. To knock at her door did, but 
that might wake some other than the person 
I wanted. Her bedroom window was in the 
second floor; I surely might reach it with 
some missile, and so arouse her. But where 
was I to find one? neither road nor pavement 
offered a single loose stone. J felt my pockets. 
Ah ! here is the very thing! a flat sixpenny 
pincushion with a brass rim, bought for a sove- 
reign at a fancy bazaar the last time I had 
this coat on. I will throw it so that it shall 
just not break the window and yet give Alice 
to understand I am here. Ye six glasses of 
brandy, the credit of the invention be yours, 
and eke the precision of its fulfilment, for 
when I hurled my missile up, it spun off from 
its intended direction, and struck the next 
window, which, horrible to state, pertained 
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to the chamber of Alice’s parents, and, more 
horrible still, it flew clearly through a pane 
with such force that, but for the curtains, 
it might have saluted the worthy sire or 
mother on the nose as they lay in bed. I 
stood open-eyed and open-mouthed waiting the 
issue of this contretemps. I fully expected to 
see the window open and a head pop out, nor 
was I disappointed, save in the position of 
the window, and the possession of the head, 
for it was the next window, the window of 
Alice, that opened, and she herself, alarmed 
by the noise of the breaking glass, appeared 
at it. She was cloaked, bonnetted, and 
veiled ; this looked well, and the following 
laconic conversation ensued :— 

“ Who's there!” 

‘6 I—TI to be sure.” 

“ Frederick ! is it you ?” 

66 Yes.” 

‘“ What have you done?” 

“ Broken your mother’s window.” 

“ Why?” 

“ To wake you. Come down.” 

‘ No.” 

“ Why not?” 

‘6 I'm afraid.” 

“Then I shall knock at the street-door.” 

No! no, Frederick!” 

“Yes. Look—listen.” 

“ For heaven’s sake! I'll come down.” 

Well and good, thought J, as I waited for 
the opening of the door—the chain was cau- 
tiously removed—the bolts gently withdrawn 
—the handle quietly turned—the door softly 
opened, and there again was Alice cloaked, 
bonnetted, and veiled. 

‘ Come,” I exclaimed, “ where is, your 
box.” 

‘“ I have not come to go with you.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ To tell you I have abandoned the 
scheme.” 

“Good God! Alice, when here’s the chaise 
waiting close by !” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, don’t speak so 
loud!” 

“Loud! why this folly is enough to make 
a stone speak. So loud, indeed! I will be 
heard. I'll go and ask your mother what she 
thinks of this treatment.” 

“ O0 Frederick! what is the matter with 
you.” 

“What is the matter with you ? 
instantly or I'll call out louder still.” 

‘* Are you mad to-night, Frederick ? Come 
up, then, and I will explain—there—gently 
—softly!” and closing, not fastening, the 
door, we softly ascended the stairs together 


Come 
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till we gained the ante-room of Alice's 
chamber. 

«< What am I doing!” she said, as we en- 
tered. ‘“ We might have gone into the 
drawing-room, or parlour—but sit down for 
one minute only while I speak to you.” 

Nothing, thought I, that you can say, can 
explain so much as a minutes duration of 
your nonsensical behaviour, and, at the same 
time, looking through her veil, I saw, by the 
light of a small lamp on the table, that she 
had thrust all her hair out of sight under her 
bonnet, and so looked any thing but the fas- 
cinating object which had led me, will-o’-the- 
wisp like, into the mud, in which | felt 1 was 
about to stick. 

“ Never mind the chair,” said I, ‘ quick 
with what you have to say, as no excuse for 
more than a minutes delay can possibly 
satisfy me.” 

« ] see,” she answered, “by your tone and 
manner to-night, that I am not so dear to 
you as I had imagined, and therefore it is 
with the less hesitation I inform you of my 
resolution not to adopt the proposed measure. 
I made sure when you found me not at the 
window, waiting as I had promised, that the 
truth would strike you, and I should have been 
spared this interview. I see in your face that 
you would meet this resolve with the contrary 
one expressed in my last letter. Call me 
fickle, weak, irresolute, false or foolish, I care 
not what you call me, but I stir not from my 
home. Till { had retired to my room I still 
trusted that my waning energy might rekindle 
sufficiently to bear me through, but as the 
time has approached, my heart has utterly 
died within me. This may account for my 
not having sent to you to tell you not to come. 
Till my maid was in bed I held it possible I 
might go, but go I must not. I have even 
written my farewell letter, bat go I cannot. 
I have packed up all I should have wanted, 
but go I will not.” 

Go, I must not--go, I cannot—go, I 
will not! But I say you must, can, and 
shal]. I, at any rate, have gone too far to 
retract. You give me no reason whatever. 
Come, where’s the letter? Is that the box? 
The chaise has been waiting three quarters 
of an hour.” 

“ You must dismiss it. Go, leave me.” 

“I will neither dismiss it nor leave you. 
By Heaven! you shall not make such a con- 
founded fool of me. Come, come, my own 
pretty Alice! Consider what hangs on this 
moment. Shall we lose each other for ever, 
after al], as you know we must if you do not 
reassure yourself? Come, come; what is 
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to prevent us? You are dressed; come,” and 
in the hope a tender embrace might strengthen 
this appeal, I advanced towards her with ex- 
tended arms, but she uttered a funny little 
shriek, and got out of the way, exclaiming, 
“Oh! not for the world!” 

‘ What not for the world?” 

‘ Don’t touch me.” 

“Why: ” 

4 |, —I,—it is impossible 1 should tell you.” 

“ Then I must find it out myself ;” I again 
endeavoured to clasp her. Finding her sole 
alternative was explanation, she whispered 
out in broken words, “I,—TI told you I had 
not anticipated this interview when—when 
you flung that stone at mamma's window, 
1,—I,—I,—” she hesitated and I all but 
clasped her—“I was in bed. This cloak 
and bonnet are all I have on, except—now 
go, go, Frederick, I am certain you will 
now.” 

But my temper was now wrought beyond 
the pitch of shilly-shallying; my determina- 
tion not to leave the house without the prise 
I came for, amounted to a species of fury. 
Since my arrival at the house al] things, thanks 
to the brandy, had passed as in a dream, 
and now excited to the pitch of what I 
thought the true romantic and manly en- 
thusiasm of the veritable lover; heated by 
opposition, and reckless of consequences, 
I rushed towards her, and seized her in my 
arms. She struggled desperately but silently. 
Her cloak falling off in the scufile, verified 
the account she had given me, and her bon- 
net tumbling on the floor, presented to my 
eyes the love-killing spectacle of Alice's head 
surrounded with white and blue curl-papers, 
instead of the golden frizzy array which had 
enchanted me! To be sure there was no love 
left to kill, and therefore it was but the resolve 
not to be fooled; not to be turned out of the 
house empty-handed ; not to pay the chaise 
and postillion for nothing; not to have filled 
my portmanteau with essentials, and my 
pocket with money unavailingly ; not to fore- 
go the delight of disobeying my own parents 
or cheating hers; not to give up the antici- 
pated pleasure of my exciting journey, or to 
have written my letter and annoyed myself 
all day to no purpose; notto throw away the 
whole labours of my wooing ;—these were the 
motives that urged me to continue the strug- 
gle. By the time we had upset three chairs 
and a wash-hand stand, and knocked the 
lamp out, I had contrived, the noise adding 
to my desperation, to lock her tightly in my 
arms, and lift her from the floor. I held her 
aloft like a man in a melodrame, and hurried 
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her shrieking from her room to the stairs, 
“Mamm——a! Pap a!” shrieked she, 
“A——h!O h! murd er!” F heard 
the creaking of a bed in the next room, a 
fambling towards the door, and a stamping 
of splay-feet overhead, and seized with sud- 
den terror at I knew not what, I instantly set 
Alice down on the top stair, and, ere I knew 
what I had done, or how I had done it, had 
rushed into a large old fashioned clock-case 
that stood outside the rooms. 1 had just time 
to drag the lockless door to, when forth came 
the parents, and down came the maid ser 
vant. Compressed into the most extraordi- 
nary attitude, with bent knees, twisted hips, 
and head stuck between my shoulders, I lis- 
tened, bat could not see. Alice was found 
trembling and half-naked on the stairs. Amid 
sundry exclamations and interrogations, how 
did I bless her for her presence of mind; how 
feel almost inclined to forgive her for all, 
when I heard her distinctly assure the inter- 
esting and credulous trio, that she had had a 
horrid dream, and had jumped out of bed, 
upeetting the furniture and screaming for 
help. She even mustered a little deadly 
lively laugh, requested the parties to retire 
to their rooms again, and was certain there 
would be no further cause of alarm. Here 
I wondered what the devil she would have 
thought had become of me. 

“Poor dear,” said mamma, “go to bed 
again, and you, my love, (to her husband,) 
go you into your room. It’s very wrong 
© you with that cold o” yourn to be exposing 
yourself in this manner, with scarce a stitch 
o’ clothes on you. There, go back, I and 
Sarah will remain in Alice’s room. Go in 
dear. Als right and quiet again.” 

I heard the good easy man do as he was 
bid to my great gratification, not unmixed 
with chagrin, that [ had caught no sight of 
his long spindles out of his cotton hose, nor 
of his odd face surmounted by a white night- 
cap. Alice, evidently in the greatest trepi- 
dation, and with many remonstrances against 
the arrangement, entered her room, in which 
she must have thought it the reverse of im- 
possiblethat I was concealed. The other twain 
were following her, and J was beginning to 
feel considerably happy at the idea that I 
should now only have to descend the stairs 
quietly, and forget the absurd little Alice for 
ever, when { suddenly heard the maid exclaim 
“Oh! mum! hash! hish! don’t speak, mum! 
doa’t stir! Oh mum! we shall all be mur 
dered yet! Oh mum! only look here at the 
clock! there's a large piece of a man’s black 
cloak, lined with velvet, and a large black 
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cord and tassel sticking out at the side of the 
dour! don’t speak, mum! don’t move ! let’s 
—-(whis, whis, whispering). 

Here was a situation! All was now up 
with me. I remember once when I was a 
little boy, in trying to land very cleverly from 
a boat, by snatching at the branch of a tree, 
the said branch broke, and I fel] souse into 
the water up to my chin. As then I felt, so 
felt I now at the mention of the cloak, and the 
whispered project, nay worse, for to the very 
ends of my hair I felt a frightful damp and 
chill. What was Sarah’s project? to make 
me a prisoner in the clock by straps or cords 
till a watchman could be brought to drag me 
to the watch house? or to heat the kitchen 
poker red hot, and stab me with it through 
the door? I desperately ventured a peep, in 
the hope that my eyes might better inform 
me than my ears what was intended. I 
opened the door about the twelfth part of an 
inch, and putting my eyes to the crevice, 
beheld, without exception, the funniest sight 
lhadeverseen. Mrs, was even more glo- 
bular in her nightly wearing than by day. She 
was a shapeless mass of white, with a short 
garment over her night-gown that reached 
about to her knees; it was open in front, 
and decorated round the bottom and twice 
up the middle with a brobdignagdian frill; 
a similar border surrounded her hemisphere 
of a face, and the whole white frilly mass was 
pervaded by the tremulous motions of its 
terror. Sarah was yet a richer spectacle, She 
reached half as high again as missus, and 
her snowy raiment left her lanky and cada. 
verous form exposed from the knees down- 
wards. Her face, which was exactly like a 
mango seared into a physiognomy, was bound 
round with a blue and white chequered ker- 
chief, and she, like the roundabout at her 
side, was from top to toe in a pitiable state of 
oscillation. It appeared to me that they could 
not decide upon what plan to adopt, but anon 
by a mutual nodding of the head, and a simul- 
taneous parting, I felt but too sure that some 
very prompt and horrid scheme against my 
well-being was finally concerted. What was 
to be done! One plan alone was left, and 
its instantaneous adoption was the only hope 
left me. I pulled my fur cap over my face, 
kicked open the clock door, jumped out with 
a loud “ Boo —oo—oo!” and spreading wide 
my voluminons cloak, after the manner of 
Zamiel, I overshadowed them. They shrieked 
and fell on their knees; I overshadowed 
them with my vasty wings, and to stifle their 
cries, fairly enclosed the whole three of us un- 
derthe same capacious pall,and whisking them 
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up, held them both close to my sides; then 
forcing them both twice to perform a circle, of 
which myself was the centre, again expanded 
wide my wings, and liberated my half-dead vic- 
tims; then, pursued by their cries, rushed down 
stairs, dragged open the street door, slammed 
it after me, aud scampered unrestingly till I 
reached my own regions; I let myself in 
by my private key, reached my room, there 
lay my letter on the table as I had left it, I 
laughed, sprang on the bed, cloak and all, 
and was sound asleep in a minute and a half. 

All thought of the chaise and my portman- 
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teau completely slipped my memory, till the 
next morning, when the man called to abuse 
me about the former. Light-heartedly did 
I meet my parents next day at breakfast, for 
I felt released from an incubus. I wondered 
very much whether Alice was appealed to for 
an explanation of the devil in the clock, and 
whether his presence there, taken in connec- 
tion with her dream, gave rise to any myste- 
rious surmises. On these points I wonder 
still, for I have very seldom met Alice since, 
and whenever we have met, there has been 
the completest cut between us possible. 
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‘ L’ ennui se mêle à toutes les peines.” 





A Frew years ago there came to the metro- 
polis of London, from a very distant country, 
an aged man of great science and learning. 
It was rumoured that his attainments far 
exceeded any thing that had been heard of 
before in Europe, and might, in a less en- 
lightened age, have been supposed to be 
derived from some agency, more mvsterious 
than the labours of the humah brain.— 
Amongst other most extraordinary gifts, he 
was said to be endowed with a knowledge of 
the heart of man, so complete and intimate, 
that with the same acuteness and precision, 
with which an eminent physician would 
detect the symptoms of particular diseases, by 
the effect produced upon the frame, he could, 
by a slight attention to individual cases, 
make the like discoveries on the mind ; and 
as the knowledge of the physician is not 
limited to prove that pain exists, and is pro- 
duced by such a malady, to which such a 
circumstance may have given rise, but also 


enables him to understand what will remove : 


the disease and revive the health of the suf- 
ferer, so the great art of Aben Hassan con- 
sisted in restoring the agitated and harassed 
mind to peace and cheerfulness, by deliver- 
" ing it from all depression, anxiety, irritability, 
ennui, and despondency. In fact, by some 
secret spell, he had the power of bestowing 
happiness upon the miserable. It was said 
that many unfortunate beings had consulted. 
him; worn, wan, and wrinkled by their cares, 
devoured by sadness and ennui, who had 
returned, within a short time, in a state of 
mind so revived and contented as to be 
hardly recognisable. Many reported instances 


of this kind to have happened to the acquaint- 
ance or even relations of particular friends, 
from whom it had been repeated to them ; 
but for a long time nobody was ever seen who 
had made the experiment in person, though 
each was persevering in recommending it to 
the other, and every one declared themselves 
in a state that would fully justify the trial, 
and even called upon as a personal duty to 
make it. None might even have been heard 
of now, who had done so, but for the countess 
Rosalie, who determined, at length, to wait 
for no example and no instigation, beyond 
the restless demon in her own mind. Of all 
others she might have appeared to have the 
least excuse for yielding to such a fancy: of 
all others the least fitted to give example to 
the herd of unfortunates! She was young, 
rich, beautiful, amiable, loved, esteemed— 
every thing but happy! and to be unhappy 
was reason enough to consult Aben Hassan, 
for the other gifts he promised not. Why she 
was unhappy, the world could not say. Truly, 
there were some few annoyances in her path, 
that she could not cover with all her advan- 
tages. Her husband was a fool—but a good- 
natured one. Her nerves were weak—they 
met with nothing to try them. Her acquaint- 
ances were bores—she might do without them. 
Her intimates were heartless. Why had she 
chosen them ! All these distresses came with 
peculiar force across the mind of the coun- 
tess, one solitary afternoon, when she had 
said, not at home, to the demands of her visi- 
ters, but could find no reply to the question 
she proposed to herself. There was no still 
small voice in her own heart that answered ; 
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you lead a worldly and an unsatisfactory life. 
You forget whether you have duties at home, 
or how you may fulfil them. Your mind is 
givea up to dissipation and pleasure, which 
bring with them no reward; and while you 
live for yourself, and yourself only, you never 
can, and never will, be happy. It was odd 
that this should not occur to her, but certainly 
it did not: she only felt the reality of the 
case, without its reasons, and as the slow 
tears chased each other down her cheek, she 
threw herself back upon the soft couch and 
tepeated again and again] am, in fact, 
very unhappy.” Why should she not go to 
Aben Hassan now : there were many horses, 
many carriages, many servants, at her orders, 
all as idle as herself; and she wanted spirits 
for the ball that evening: but upon recol- 
lection it was daylight, and the consultations 
with the man of art were ouly held by night ; 
so the young countess breathed a sigh of re- 
signation, dried her tears, and dropped her 
head again upon the cushions, pondering on 
the means of making her nocturnal visit, 
until her ideas lost themselves in sleep. 

The hour of the ball at length arrived, but 
society brought not its accustomed excite- 
ment. There was a chill still gathering at 
the heart of Rosalie, while she mixed amongst 
the crowd, which threw its own shade over 
the assembly. It seemed to her, at that 
instant, a vain, false, and hollow show, in 
whieh she had no part. She looked with 
feverish irritability for the hour that she 
might escape to Aben Hassan: but the time 
wore on with unnatural slowness; the con- 
versation was trivial and unconnected to an 
unusual degree: and she wandered from one 
room to another, pursued by the same faces, 
and tortured by the same unmeaning mirth. 
In time the crowd began to decrease : a gay 
group of dancers had collected for the ma- 
zourka, and the countess was entreated to join 
them; it was the dance in which she ex- 
celled; no refusal would be taken, and in 
despair Rosalie stood up. They are all 
happy but me, she thought witbin herself: 
how different are these smiling faces from 
that I shall meet bent on the same errand 
with myself. But we too shall return, glad 
and gay as these; at the next ball we may 
meet on equal terms. Oh, endless seemed the 
dance that night! figure after figure was led 
off, Concluding with the same eternal ba- 
lancé and round, each bar of the oft-repeated 
cadence fell in unvaried monotony on the 
ear of Rosalie, with emphatic irony; and 
every foot seemed to beat the time in mockery 
of her impatience. But it did end, at length ; 
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the music struck its last note, the steps ceased, 
the dancers dispersed. The countess flew tn 
her carriage, and directed it to that part of 
the town inhabited by the aged and myste- 
rious sage. The crash was soon passed, and 
she was driven rapidly along the desolateand 
noiseless streets for a considerable time, which 
gave her the opportunity of concealing her 
dress in a great measure under a huge cloak, 
with which she had provided herself. Two 
bank notes of 50/. each were in her hand; a 
very reasonable price, as she observed, for the 
attainment of real happiness, and as the 
remark was inwardly made the coachman 
stopped. 

The Countess alighted ; and, bidding the 
servant wait, turned down a dark by-street 
alone, and on foot. She was somewhat sur- 
prised on approaching the house she had 
understood to be occupied by the sage, to 
perceive a number of carriages collected 
there, without any appearance of disguise or 
mystery. A small door, above which was 
suspended a green Jamp, was held open by a 
negro servant; who bowed and grinned as 
the successive visiters descended from their 
carriages, and ushered them through a long 
narrow passage which appeared to terminate in 
a small ante-room, forming the point of admit- 
tance to a more private apartment. Rosalie 
drew her mantle quite round her head and 
face, while she stopped a few instants at the 
entrance in order to reconnoitre unobserved. 
She was astonished at the many well-known 
faces that passed into the house, several that 
she had met before that night, and especially 
the dancers of the mazourka met her view ; 
all (like herself, in their gay ball dresses, only 
half concealed in shawls and douillettes) were 
anxiously hurrying and jostling each other— 
as, without ceremony or salutation, they 
appeared only eager to obtain the first 
audience of Aben Hassan. The poor young 
lady, who did not like the idea of presenting 
herself amongst her acquaintance, began to 
fear she should obtain no interview that night; 
but seizing the first calm in the bustle of 
arrivals, she addressed the little black man, 
in a low voice, as a candidate for admission 
to Aben Hassan. It was evident that her 


‘gentle tone and high-bred manner gave no 


intimation of her rank to the uncouth negro : 
for, on seeing an unattended individual pre- 
sent herself, he told her somewhat gruffly, 
she must be content to wait till her turn 
came; and showing her into a side room, 
where she might sit down, returned to his 
post, shutting the door after him. Unused 
to meet with any thing but respect and atten- 
D 
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tion, the first feeling of the Countess was 
indignant surprise, and this was soon suc- 
ceeded by alarm, when she considered her 
situation, the unknown character of the place, 
the uncertain time she might be kept, and 
the improbability of her servants being able 
to find her. The room was only lighted by 
‘the reflection of the lamp in the street, which 
-did not enable her to discover more than that 
it was-large and miserably furnished. Fully 
occupied with the doubts and conjectures 
‘that rose to her mind, she only suddenly 
became aware that the din of voices, the 
‘noise of footsteps in the all had 
given place to silence. She put her hand to 
the door—and it was locked. 

With an unspeakable terror at her heart, 
‘but a strong feeling of the necessity of main- 
taining her presence of mind, the Countess 
knocked boldly with her hand, and desired 
to he released. No answer was returned ; 
she went to the window, but no effort could 
open it; she looked into the street, and saw 
that all was stil] and quiet as the grave. 
None of the numerous carriages remained, 
‘not one lingering footman, to hear her sum- 
mons, or obtain her release. What would be 
her husband’s alarm, what would her ser- 
vants imagine had become of her, what 
would be her own fate—that she could only 
commend into the hands of Providence. She 
endeavoured to persuade herself that her 
position in the world when known would 
ensure her life—that the utmost to be appre- 
hended was the loss of a useless sum of 
money, and that, at all events, a quarter of 
an hour must bring the watchman through 
the deserted street, to whom, if left unmo- 
lested for that time, she could apply for suc- 
cour. On .turning her eyes now from the 
window, she found she was not the only liv- 
ing object in the room; there was evidently 
(though till now unperceived) the figure of a 
‘woman sitting in the corner, from whom the 
Countess heard sobs, as of a person in great 
affliction. She advanced towards her, and 
inquired the cause of her distress, with a 
‘sympathy and feeling heightened by the 
alarming circumstances under which she 
found herself. The tears of the stranger, 
however, continued rapidly to flow, and for 
many instants she heeded neither the ques- 
tions nor the encouragement of Rosalie ; at 
last she suffered the Countess to draw her 
hands from her face, and wipe with her own 
handkerchief her swollen and streaming eyes, 
and to the often-repeated questions as to the 
occasion of her grief, and the reason of her 
being there, she answered, she had been 
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brought thither by the fame of Aber: Hassan, 
and the hope of profiting by his knowledge. 
For the first time, her young companion now 
remembered why she was there herself, which 
the adventure she had been betrayed into had 
lately banished from her mind. ‘ Well! 
and you are waiting for him now?” burst 
from the lips of the Countess with i increasing 
interest in her fate. 

‘“ Alas! alas! lady,” replied the unhappy 
woman, relapsing into tears, “ I have seen 
him.” 

Well,” again demanded the other, with 
frightened earnestness, “and it is all a 
cheat ? ” 

“ Aye, if you are poor,” answered the 
stranger, * it is indeed a cheat ; if your heart 
is broken, and your wants are urgent, and 
your means are none, you will find it a base, 
hollow cheat; he told me that I could not 
pay him; he said I was too wretched if I 
could.” 

“6 Merciful Heaven!” exclaimed Rosalie, 


‘¢ can he trifle so inhumanly as this. Let me 


hear what has brought you to this step, and 
believe that, if money only should be want- 
ing to give you peace, I will pay any demand 
that can be made.” 

The afflicted petitioner shook her head i in 
despair; but again urged by the generous 
sympathy of her auditor, she related the fol- 
lowing circumstances of her history. 

‘TI am the daughter of a soldier; my 
father and mother were rich enough to pro- 


vide well for myself and sister, their only 


children. We were brought up in the enjoy- 
‘ment of every comfort, and indeed most of 
the refinements of life; and my mother de- 


‘voted the greatest care to our education, 


which she was well fitted to superintend. My 
sister had the misfortune to be born blind, 
and her health being in other respects very 
uncertain, she depended entirely on her 
family for all her enjoyments. We were 
deeply attached to each other, and when our 
father and mother died, which happened one 
within a year of the other, her dependence 
on me endeared her if possible more com- 
pletely. We had no near relations, but our 
little fortunes were ample for our wants, and 
would have been so till now, had not mine 
attracted the addresses of a man whom I then 
fondly believed to be actuated by more 
honourable motives. I loved and accepted 
the hand of him who has reduced me to the 
state in which I am. Soon convinced that 
my partiality had led me into a cruel decep- 
tion regarding his character, my succeeding 
misery has been the atonement, or, at least; 
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the consequence of my folly; his affection, 
on which at any rate I had placed the most 
firm reliance, I found to be a delusion. For 
eleven long years I suffered daily every sort 
of insult and persecution. My money and 
that of my poor sister was appropriated to 
cover extravagancies that he had no right to 
indulge in. In the midst of my trials I had 
es yet the consolation of my child, but he 
also was taken from me, and, while compara- 
tively a baby, sent to sea. When all that could 
be made of service to my husband was gone, 
I found myself utterly deserted by him, with- 
out the means of my own subsistence, or, what 
was still more bitter, of hers whom I had been 
the innocent means of reducing to beggary. 
I worked for both as long as I was able, nay, 
not worked, I slaved! upheld by the hope of 
my dear child’s return, who was to sustain, 
and reward us for all our sosrow. Month 
after month that long expected voyage has 
been delayed, and I have never drooped, 
never doubted but that it would come at last, 
until I heard the Victory had sunk, and saw 
the only relic that had been saved belonging 
to my child. Oh, has your life been spent 
in looking to one object; has your heart been 
twined round but one earthly hope, and borne 
the dearth and waste of every other joy, in 
cherishing that lonely promise? Lady, you 
are weeping for me, bit you weep at the 
picture your kind heart has drawn; you do 
not know for what it is your tears are falling. 
I can no longer work ; I see poor Rachael's 
sickly appetite refuse the crust I offer; J see 
her starved and withering lips closed against 
ali complaint ; I mark the drops gather in her 
sightless eyeballs; but still I cannot work. 
God knows in my earnest desire, but utter 
inability to help her, I have been led hither : 
I did not ask for bread to satisfy our wants ; 
I did not ask to have the blind restored to 
sight—the dead brought back to life. I only 
ezaved for patience to submit, for courage to 
endure, for strength to work, and these have 
been denied me; ills, they say, like these 
are beyond the power of man.” 
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The tale of the poor supplicant was told ; 
she bowed her head upon her breast, and 
remained absorbed in her own sorrow. The 
Countess Rosalie offered no interruption to 
the silence that ensued, not that she was 
insensible to the grief of her companion ; not 
but that every impulse of her mind was to: 
endeavour to assist and console her ; but dur- 
ing the recital of a life of real trouble, a ter- 
rible conviction had been making its way into. 
her heart, and now she stood oppressed by a 
sense of shame, too painful and too humbling 
to admit the expression of her compassion. 
Had she likewise been brought to the house. 
of Aben Hassan, ‘‘ consumed by sorrow,” 
had she been “ holden in the cords of afflic- 
tion ” and “ drunk up scorning like water” — 
bad she “ looked for good, and found evil— 
waited for light and there came darkness.” 
No. She had been lulled by the pride and 
insolence of prosperity into the creation of 
imaginary evils. The blessings and enjoy- 
ments of life had been heaped upon her as a 
snare, to the hardening of her soul: selfish- 
ness and discontent had been nourished with 
luxury, and the responsibility of wealth and 
happiness had exposed her to the tenfold 
condemnation that lay before her. The 
childless and deserted wife had been refused 
the meed of peace, that the favoured Countess 
came to buy! Very bitter but very just were 
the suggestions of conscience at that moment 
in the heart of Rosalie, though she had then 


little time to yield to them. A loud and 


vehement knocking at the door made the 
ground shake beneath their feet ; roused to a 
remembrance of their imprisoned state, the 
Countess uttered a scream of joy, on hearing 
signs of deliverance at hand ; and as the door 
burst open, she found herself, to her utter 
surprise, stretched upon her own couch, in 
the drawing-room in Park-lane ; so bewil- 
dered with her dream that she could scarcely 
collect herself enough to answer the inquiry, 
if she would be at home to Lady Fanny 
Egerton. : 
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ON THE FAILURE OF H. R. H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK’S EFFORTS TO RECLAIM A 
WORTHLESS OBJECT OF HER CHARITY. 


Tax wretch to guilt and misery flies, 
And royal Frederica sighs 
O’er gracious plans defeated ; : 
Yet think not, Princess, for yourself, 
(Tho’ lost be that unworthy elf), 
Your object not completed. 


For long ere this, to heavenly climes, 

Your wish to turn his soul from crimes, , 
Has made its blest ascension ; 

And in that book which angels tead, 

The page which should have held your deed, 
Is filled with your intention. ; 
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THE FIRST DAY OF TERM. 


“© Has anybody called upon me, this morn- 
ing, Mrs. Brown? ” enquired Mr. Launcelot 
Transit, a young gentleman of fashionable 
exterior, as he entered the breakfast parlour 
of his landlady, a middle-aged person of a 
pursy presence and an agreeable demeanour. 

“ Lord! no, sir!” replied Mrs. Brown, as 
she pounced upon the spout of the tea-urn, 
and gave her accustomed dip to the tea-cups 
—* who would think of calling upon you at 
this early hour, Mr. Transit ?—no clandestine 
marriage on foot, eh, sir ?—he, he, he,” and 
the landlady indulged in a lodging-house 
giggle. ; 

“Ha! ha!—oh! no, Mrs. Brown,” and a 
sickly smile on the lodger’s face died of a 
rapid decline. ‘“ { was thinking some one 
might have called—that’s all.” 

There was a deep and unaccountable 
melancholy spread over Transit’s commonly 
vivacious visage —his usually buoyant spirits 
had deserted him, and, as he hummed a 
dolorous cavatina, he might have been com- 
pared to a grig in grief, or a cricket chirping 
the dead march in Saul. 

‘“ And you have seen no one in the street 
since you rose, Mrs. Brown?” he resumed, 
after a pause. 

“ That’s more than I can say,” answered 
the landlady, with a becoming reverence for 
truth. “ I have seen three chimney-sweeps, 
five milkmen, several old clothesmen, an old 
woman with water-cresses, and I don’t know 
how many servant girls opposite banging their 
mats against the street door steps—and a 
filthy dust they make: we shall presently 
have the pot-boy, I dare-say; but you look 
peaking this morning, my dear sir, what's 
the matter ?” 

‘I had a dream last night,” muttered 
Transit, with an odious grimace. “I dreamt 
I was pursued by an alligator.” 

An alligator, Mr. Transit; well, that 
was shocking—what sort of an animal was 
that ?” 

“ Tt was dressed in top-boots, and had a 
Belcher handkerchief round its neck,” said 
the dreamer. 

‘ Only think of that, now,” cried Mrs. 
Brown, as she leaned her hand upon her 
knee, and sputtered into a laugh like a damp 
skyrocket. ‘ Really, Mr. Transit, you are 
the funniest man—” 

‘ Was not that somebody at the door,” 


faltered Transit, starting like a guilty crea- 
ture—but not “ sitting at a play.” 

“ I didn’t hear a knock,” said Mrs. Brown, 
“ but what if there is—you are quite non- 
stcal this morning, I declare,— but there 
certainly is,’ added the landlady, looking 
out of the window, “a man leaning against 
the lamp-post, waiting for somebody, I sup- 


Down went the Bohea with a splash into 
the lodger’s saucer, while the tea-cup hung 
suspended from the tip of his forefinger, and 
a piece of dry toast stuck in his jaws like a 
pound of bran in the throat of Ugolino. 

It was to be so—Transit knew it must be 
so. It was the first day of term. Messrs. 
Stitch and Stretch had advised him that, 
unlesscertain articles manufactured of sheep’s 
wool were paid for before that day, a certain 
piece of sheep's skin should be issued forth 
to compel such payment. It was a bailiff. 

“ What kind of thing is it, Madam?” 
croaked the sufferer, at length. 

“Its a man, sir,” cried Mrs. Brown, 
calmly. 

“* What height? ” 

‘6 A short thick-set man.” 

‘6 What face?” 

“ A red face, sir.” 

# What kind of eyes?” 

“ He squints, Mr. Transit; eyes like those 
of a pictur'—that always seem to be looking 
at you, and never are.” 

“ Oh, yes—they are,” groaned the lodger. 
‘6 What has it on its head, Madam ? ” 

‘ A broad-brimmed hat.” 

“ Round its neck P ” 

‘“ A coloured handkerchief.” 

‘6 On its legs? ” 

‘ Top boots.” 

“ In its hand?” 

‘“ A twisted crab-stick, with knots, like, 
in it.” 

With Tarquin strides, and bent nearly : 
double, like a master of the ceremonies with 
a cramp in the stomach, and with a face that 
rendered the similitude still stronger, did 
Mr. Launcelot Transit evacuate the apart- 
ment, and crawling up stairs to his bed-room, 
locked himself in to enjoy the pleasure of his 
own society. 

It was necessary to reconnoitre this pest of 
human kind; and gingerly as an ostrich from 
its covert, did he protyude his head from the 
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window to watch the proceedings of the 
being below. The wretch was whistling a 
vulgar tune, and leaning on his stick with 
the commendable patience of an experienced 

Never did that tune strike on the 
tympanum of the lodger’s ear with so grating 
a harshness—never, surely, was human crea- 
ture so positively ugly and barbarously hide- 
ous as the person at the lamp-post. Yes; it 
was Fang, for his face was for a moment 
elevated, and his ill-assorted eyes were pro- 
jected on a voyage of discovery, in different 
directions over the exterior of the house. 
“Son of bailiff, I know thee now.” Transit 
knew him of old. It was Fang; the most 
active of sheriff's officers. Once hefore had 
bis shoulder blade been patalysed by the 
torpedo touch of the reptile’s antennæ—once 
before had he been liberated from his grasp 
by paternal affection—once—but no more 
was such protection to be extended to him. 
Down upon the bed he sunk in an agony of 
doubt, amazement, and fear. 

But something must be done—a thought 
strack .him, end he started from the bed. 
“Yes, I will call on little Dicky Spraggs, 
and borrow the money of him—he’ll lend it 
me in a moment. I’m sure of it—a good 
little fellow that—I don’t know a better fel- 
low breathing than Dicky Spragge—he cer- 
tainly is a kind creature.” But how to get 
out—the case was desperate, and the idea of 
the practicability of escape darted through 
bis brain. Dressing himself hastily, he de- 
seended to the kitehen, and from thence 
deviated into the area, and crawling up the 
steps, after the manner of quadrupeds, 
brought his eye to a level with the railings. 
Fang seemed fastened to the lamp-post, and 
was at this moment whistling the before- 
mentioned tane for the seventy-third time. 
Bat he was looking in another direction. 


** Soft Pity enters through an iron gate,” 


says Shakspeare; but Fang was not soft 
pity, bat hard cruelty ; and softly, very softly, 
did Launcelot Transit open the iron gate, 
and squeezing himself through, swiftly, very 
swiftly, with three unnatural! bounds did he 
clear the street, and glancing round the cor- 
ner with a whisk to which lightning is mere 
lazinese, was out of sight in a moment. 

“ Dicky, my bey,” said he, with a miserable 
effort at gaiety, as he entered the parlour 
where good little Dicky Spraggs was en- 
shrined in all the luxury of silk dressing- 
gown and velvet slippers; “I am come to 
borrow thirty pounds of you—an awkward 
trifle—and it must be had.” 
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‘ Then you have just come to the wrong 
shop, my Launoelot,” cried the eccentric 
Dicky, with his accustomed irresistible 
humour, “ for the devil a mopus have I left,” 
and he emptied the drawer of his writing 
desk upon the table, displaying an infinite 
number of broken wafers, rusty keys, and 
Havannah cigare—“ you see how it is,” and 
he gave a wink, and burst into what Laun- 
celot could not but think a particularly ill- 
timed laugh. 

“ Well—but Spraggs,” expostulated Tran- 
sit, ‘ Dicky, my friend, you have surely other 
funds that you could lay your finger upon 
to oblige me.” 

‘¢ Not a doit,” auswered Spraggs, whose 
principal employment of money at all times 
was to spend—and not to lend ; and who had 
settled long ago, in his own mind, that Laun- 
celot was never to touch a farthing of his— 
“T live at too great an expense to save 
money—now, these lodgings cost me three 
guineas a week.” 

“ Indeed! ” said the other, not heeding him. 

“ Yes, and not much neither,” resumed 
Spraggs, “ considering what a respectable 
look-out in front we enjoy here.’ 

‘ À good look-out, certainly,” sighed 
Launcelot, walking to the window. Had the 
woe-begone Transit been shot through the 
brain with a ball of quicksilver, he could not 
have sprung with a more frantic leap from 
the window than he did at this instant. 

« What's the matter,” cried Spraggs, “are 
you ill, my dear fellow ?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” gasped the victim ; 
“it will soon go off—a sudden giddinese— 
St. Vituss dance—I shall be better pre- 
sently.” 

Yes, it was Fang—the indefatigable Fang, 
coiling round another lamp-post, and whist- 
ling another tune; and Transit’s distarbed 
fancy depicted him in the act of climbing up 
the lamp-post, and stepping from its apex 
with outstretched hand into the perlour. 

“1s the look-out equally agreeable from 
the back of these premises?” mumbled the 
invalid, when he had in some small measure 
recovered. 

‘¢ Equally eo,” cried Spraggs, with an air 
of consequence. “We can see the Park— 
fine view of the gay folks on a Sunday— 
charming spot.” 

© Well, if that's the case, I'll bid you good 
morning, Dieky,” said his friend, a sudden 
bridge having been thrown over the chaos of 
his thoughts ; “ you are sure you can’t lend 
me the money?” looking over his shoulder 


as he departed. 
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 No—"pon honour—no,” but the door was 


shut with a crash, and Spraggs spared any : 


further apology. 

“You can’t get out that way, sir,—the 
street door is in front,” said a servant maid, as 
a figure was seen scrambling over the back 
wall. 

“ O yes, I can,” bellowed Transit (for it 
was he), struggling and panting ; “it's the 
nearest way into she park,” and in a moment 
after, the soles of his feet were upturned to 
the sun with strange rapidity, as he held his 
way over the green sward. 

€ What's to be done now,” said the dis- 
tracted debtor, as he sat himself down on the 
grass, and drew a long breath, while the deer 
came up and gazed with seeming astonish- 
ment at his forlorn appearance. “ Hang me 
if I don’t do an impudent thing for once, and 
borrow the money of Miss Lavinia Lamprey 
—if I can. She loves me—that's certain, and 
must pay for the privilege. Ay, you may 
look, you locomotive venison,” he added, with 
a satirical sneer, making a wry face at the 
deer us they bounded away from him, dnd 
starting to his feet— but I'll get through 
this affair with triumph yet ;” and he bent 
his hurried steps to Pimlico. 

Miss Lavinia Lamprey was fortunately at 
home, but unhappily, with a caprice that 
characterises ladies of a certain age, was just 
mow disposed to look with aspect malign 
upon her lover. 

“ My dearest Lavinia, can’t stop a moment 
—must be off—the strangest thing—I came 
out for the purpose of paying some money, 
and left it behind me—a paltry sum of thirty 
pounds—could you—” 

“Sir!” interrupted Miss Lavinia, opening 
her mouth like an absorbing fish, and her 
eyes elongating till they looked like notes of 
admiration. ‘ Sir! what do you mean? 
thirty pounds—” 

‘ My Lavinia!” cried the chap-fallen ap- 
plicant, ‘am I then deceived in you? can 
mercenary motives like these interfere with 
your love—but no matter,” and he tossed 
himself about the sofa in a fantastic manner. 

Miss Lavinia smiled like an animal of the 
polar regions—so frozen was that smile—and 
then pursed up her lips—(the only purse 
Launcelot was doomed to behold)—but she 
was spared recrimination by the entrance of 
the servant. | 

‘Captain Trigger, Madam, is waiting 
below.” 

“ Captain Trigger!” fluttered Miss Lavi- 
nja Lamprey, with a blush of pleasure. ‘“ l'1l 


wait upon him instantly; for you, sir,” 
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turning to the disconsolate Transit, “ let me 
never see your face again ; I have discovered. 
your designs, sir—the girl will show you the 
door,” and as she stalked from the room, a 
groan rent the earthly tabernacle of the 
debtor. 

The heat of the room was oppressive and 
intolerable—all nature seemed shorn of its 
beauty—Lavinia, false, cruel—a fiirt—a 
coquette—e female curmudgeon—monstrous! 
The parrot swinging in its ring of wire, and 
prating its eternal well-learned lesson, was 


* impertinent—it was a cruel mockery. He 


attempted to thrust a paper of needles down 
its throat, but the bird, in its wisdom, 
seized his little finger with his beak, and bit 
him till he yelled with torture. The whining 
and snarling of the spaniel was offensive and 
insulting. He was overtaken by a sudden 
frenzy. | 

“ Carlo, Carlo—come—come, pretty Carlo !” 
The cur adyanced with a snappish eagerness. 
À kick from the distracted insolvent sent it 
spinning into the variegated curled paper of 
the fire grate, and four strides down the. 
staircase, and a leap into the street, and 
Transit left his Lavinia for ever ! 

As he turned out of Buckingham Gate, who 
is it that confronts, and, with extended hand, 
would fain lay hold upon him? It is Fang, 
the ubiquitous, the ever-present Fang. It 
was instinct in convulsions, not premedita- 
tion, that prompted him to direct a blow at 
the stomach of the Bailiff; it was the same 
impulse that urged him tv ply his legs to- 
wards Spring Gardens, and to leave the dis- 
comfited Fang rolling over and over in the 
stones intended for the new palace. 

“ And now I feel it’s all up with me,” said 
Transit mournfully, as he gazed down the 
long vista of the Strand, “I cannot struggle 
against my fate. I have no other resource,— 
yes— one; I'll go down to my uncle, and get 
the money out of him in anticipation of my 
next remittance from my father; he’s a very: 
respectable good sort of man, that uncle of 
mine; he certainly has been a good friend to 
me :” and uttering these fond sayings, where-. 
with sanguine but despairing men are prone 
to propitiate fortune and their friends before- 
hand, he found himself at his uncle’s door. 

‘ My dear uncle,” said Transit, as he was. 
ushered into the room where 

“ An elderly gentleman sat 
On the top of whose head was a wig—” 
“€ I am come upon one of the most important 
affairs in life. [ want money—thirty pounds 
—to be paid out of my half yearly remittance 
payable next month.” | 
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Then thus outspake the elderly gentleman, 
his mouth being raised like a portcullis, and 
descending upon the neck of every sentence, 
like a guillotine. ae 

“ Important affairs are of two qualities or 
descriptions, real or imaginary. Now, if your 
business be of the latter, that is to say, of an 
imaginary description of importance, I can 


have no hesitation in declining to do what - 


you request; if, on the other hand, it be of 
a real weight, consequence, or necessity ; 
then,—may I hope it is no imprudence of 
youth ; -no getting into debt; no arrest, or 
other inconvenient let, hindrance, or moles- 
tation.” “Lord bless my soul! no, sir,” cried 
Transit overjoyed, for he saw his deliverance 
at hand, “how could you suspect such a 
thing? The fact is,—but I don’t like to 
mention these matters—a friend—a poor cu- 
rate—eight children—starvation—meek-eyed 
charity—pleasures of benevolence—virtue its 
own reward—divide last farthing ;” and as 
the speaker dropped these fragmentary sen- 
tences, two tears of genuine emotion rolled 
half way down his cheeks, which the joy of 
obtaining the money instantly drew up again 
ito his eyes. 

“Well, boy, well,” whimpered the uncle, 
quelling a rebellious rising of sympathy in 
his throat, “these sentiments do you much 
honour; but beware, impostors are by far too 
common. Well, we must let you have the 
money ;” and he began to write out a cheque 
for the amount. 

Transit fixed a gaze upon each successive 
word that was written, as thongh he would 
draw the very ink out of the paper, but at 
that moment, a servant entered the room. 
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‘“ À gentleman in the back parlour wishes 
to speak to you, sir. 

“Let him wait,” cried Transit, in an agony 
of impatience. 

“This is indecent haste,” said the uncle in 
a tone of rebuke, ‘and I could fain chide 
you, and read to you a lesson of good breed- 
ing, or manners, What kind of gentleman, 
girl?” 

“ A person in top boots, sir.” 

Transit started ; “but no, it could not be. 
Strange coincidence!” and he smiled faintly. 

“ What is the gentleman’s name, child P ” 
added the uncle. 

“Mr. Fan—” 

“Mr. Fang!” shrieked the nephew, as, 
seized with panic, he darted from the pre- 
mises. 

“ Mr. Fancourt, sir, come about the as- 
sessed taxes, he says.” But Transit was 
gone. Ensconced in the Bedford coffee 
house, he was brooding over his perplex- 
ities. 

“ Let me see, this is what I'll do,” said he, 
at length, drinking off the last glass of a pint 
of Madeira, “ I’ve fairly escaped the rascal 
for to-day; Ill go to my lodgings, pack up 
a few things, start out of town till term ends, 
and— 

4 Come with me, if you please,” said a short 
man in top bouts, belcher handkerchief, and 
with a knotted stick in his hand. It was 
Fang, the inevitable Fang! 

“ ] am yours!” groaned the debtor, as they 
entered a hackney coach and drove off over 
one of the bridges! 

OmEGa. 





THE PARTING. 


Wirt a tear on his cheek he came down to the dell, 
At the toll of the curfew, to bid me farewell : 
As he paced the dark heath, his low, measureless tread 


Seem 


a sound from the voiceless abodes of the dead. 


He came with a smile on his colourless lip, 

But his eye like the greyhound’s just loosed from the slip; 
As he press’d my warm hand, his was trembling and chill, 
When grief fell on my heart, like a mist on the hill. 


He went to the battle, but came not again ; 

I look’d for and sigh’d for his presence in vain : 
With his front to the foe, to his death-bed he past, 
Like a flower in the sunshine cut down by the blast. 
He fell in his prime—as his blood stained the sod, 
His spirit flew up to the throne of its God ;. 

While I in this valley of tears must remain, 

With a fire in my heart, and a fire in my brain.” 
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Tur etymology of the name of Arundel is 


involved in obscurity, and has, eonsequently, 
given rise to much conjecture. In default 
of any probable or satisfactory explanation, 
fable has been resorted to, and romance con- 
veniently steps in just when philology had 
begun to despair. 

The giant Ascapart, it seems, the hero of 
many ancieut romances, is supposed to have 
been the keeper of a castle at this place, and 
was slain by the celebrated Bevis of Hampton, 
who, having a favourite horse, remarkable for 
its swiftness, called it ‘‘ Ilirondelle,” aswallow, 
since corrupted into Arundel, and bestowed 
the same name upon the demesne. The arms 


of the town are, to this day, a swallow, ak 


though the origin of the bearing is not known. 

The first time the name is met with, is in 
king Alfred’s will, in which he bestows it 
upon Atbelin, his brothers son. 

Arundel Castle has been famed for its 
strength from the earliest periods. Under the 
Saxon government, it belonged to the crown, 
and was at that time an important fortress. 
Shortly after the Norman conquest it was re- 
paired by Roger de Montgomery, upon whom 
it had been bestowed by the conqueror, who 
created him at the same time, Earl of Arun- 
del and Shrewsbury. From the former, 
however, he took his title, though bis real 
title was that of Earl of Sugsex and Chi- 
chester. 

The manor is inseparably annexed to the 
castle, as also is the honour of earl, so that 
whoever possesses the castle thereby becomes 
an earl without any other creation. 

The third and last Earl of Arundel of the 
Montgomery family having being outlawed 
by Henry I., the castle was besieged and cap- 
tured by the king in person, who transferred 
it to Adelyn, daughter of Godfrey, surnamed 
Longbeard, Duke of Lorraine and Brabant, 
his second wife, for a dower. 

Queen Adelyn married, after the king’s 
death; William Dalbini, who had taken part 
with Maud, the Empress Lady of the Eng- 
lish, against Stephen, and was by her created 
Earl of Arundel. The Empress Maud land- 
ed at Arundel with a retinue of 140 persons, 
and was received at the castle by Queen 
Adelyn with great hospitality; but being 
menaced by the approach of a formidable 
army, was compelled to make terms with 
Stephen. 

In 1397, Arundel Castle was the place of 


repdezvous of the Earls of Arundel, Derby, 
Marshal, and Warwick, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Abbot of St. Alban’s, and the 
Prior of Westminster, who, with the Duke of 
Gloucester, met, to conspire against Richard 
III,, whom, with the Dukes of Lancaster and 
York, they purposed to seize and commit to 
prison. The Earl Marshal, Deputy of Calais, 
however, son-in-law to the Earl of Arundel, 
discovered the plot to the king. 

This castle was twice bésieged during the 
civil wars in the time of Charles I. The 


‘Lord Hopton having seized it with the king’s 


forces, it was speedily re-taken by Sir William 
Waller, a general of the parliamentary army. 
At this siege, the learned Chillingworth was 
taken prisoner, who, by his skill as an engi- 
neer, bad rendered himself of much service 
during the period of the investment. 

Since that epoch, the Castle of Arundel 
bas not been looked upon as a fortress. 
During the civil wars, it was committed to all 
the barbarities of military execution—its fur- 
niture ransacked—its walls demolished, and 
its south-front, comprehending the magnifi- 
cent state-room of the Fitzalans, entirely de- 
atroyed. From that period, til] the repairs by 
the late Duke of Norfolk, nothing remained 
of this noble structure, but a few lofty apart- 
ments, a gallery, and a spacious kitchen. 

Arundel Castle is delightfully situated 
amongst a variety of woods and charming 
hills, and commands a prospect of the sea, 
and of fertile meadows, pleasantly watered 
and divided by the windings of a navigable 
river—the Avon, which, in addition to the 
other recommendations, is supplied with ex- 
cellent mullet. 

This castle has been in the successive pos- 
sessions of four families, the Montgomeries, 
Earls of Arundel, the Daibinis, Earls of Sus- 
sex, Arundel and Chichester, the Fitzalans 
of Clun, Earls of Arundel, and the Howards, 
Dukes of Norfolk, Earls of Arundel, &c. 
These families, but most especially the last, 
have conferred too much splendour on the 
page of history, to be passed over altogether 
in silence. 

Roger de Montgomery, the founder of that 
house, was a bold adventurer whose enter- 
prising genius was best suited to the martial 
spirit of William the Conqueror. Upon his 
skill and experience chiefly depended Wil- 
liam’s hope of obtaining the English throne ; 
he led the van of the Norman army at the 
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battle of Hastings, and, as he commanded on 
that day, by the title of Marshal, he is ac- 
counted the first Marshal of England. 

On the death of William, he joined, with 
other noblemen, the party of the unfortunate 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, and destroyed 
Cambridge with fire and sword, to be revenged 
of William Rufus, who, however, found means 
by smooth professions, to captivate and win 
him over to his side. The possessions of this 
great earl were vast and extensive, viz: in 
Wilt, three lordships; in Surrey, four; in 
Hants, nine; in Middlesex, eight; in Cam- 
bridgeshire, eleven ; in Herefordshire, one; 
in Gloucester, one; in Worcestershire, two; 
in Warwickshire, eleven; in Staffordshire, 
thirty ; in Sussex, seventy-seven; besides the 
County of Salop, and the City of Shrewsbury, 
the City of Chichester, and the Castle of 
Arande]. 

Philip, fourth son of Roger, settled in Scot- 
land, and hence the family of Montgomery, 
Earls of Eglington. Sir Robert Montgomery, 
a descendant of Philip de Montgomery, took 
prisoner, with his own hands, at the battle of 
Otterbuurne, the great Harry Percy, named 
Hotspur, and compelled him, for a ransom, to 
build the Castle of Panmuir, in the lordship 
of Eaglesham. 

William de Albini, called William with 
the Strong Hand, was the son of a follower of 
William the Norman,who bestowed upon him 
lands in Norfolk and other places. This his 
son and heir was reported to have been one 
of the handsomest men in England, or even 
in Europe. He is said to have been an ex- 
perienced soldier and a practised politician, 
devout without ostentation, and a strong pro- 
tector of the clergy and the church. 

The Queen of France being at that time 
a widow, and possessed of beauty, proclaimed 
a tournament throughout her dominions, 
whereupon, it is related, William de Albini, 
gallantly accoutred, came to Paris, with 
many brave attendants; he eclipsed all his 
competitors in this tournament, vanquishing 
many, and mortally wounding one with his 
lance. The Queen, admiring his valour, 
invited him to a gorgeous banquet, and 
having lavished upon him many pearls of 
great value, offered him her hand. He de- 
clined with honour this great match, on the 
ground of a previous engagement, having 
plighted his troth to Adeliza, Queen Dow- 
ager of England, a princess who had all the 
accomplishments of her rival without her 
faults. Thus, an alliance with this warrior 
was courted by two Queens, relicts of the 
most powerful sovereigns in Christendom. 
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He was mediator of the peace between 
King Stephen and Henry Duke of Nor- 
mandy, afterwards Henry IJ., under whom 
he was one of the chief commanders. This 
Earl of Arundel was a man of very extensive 
and elevated genius, fruitful in projects upon 
great emergencies. This last quality is, how- 
ever, exemplified too strongly when it is 
gravely related that being shut up in a 
lion’s den by the Queen of France whom he 
refused to marry, he thrust his hand forci- 
bly into the lion’s mouth, and pulled out its 
tongue by the roots. The uncle of this Earl 
of Arundel received from Henry I., the for- 
feited estates of Roger de Mowbray, whose 
name his son afterwards took, and became 
the progenitor of that powerful family from 
whom the Mowbrays, Earls of Nottingham 
and Dukes of Norfolk, were descended. 
Hugh de Albini was the last of this great 
family, which had flourished with unceas- 
ing and progressive splendour, since the 
conquest. Having died without issue, John 
Fitzalan, his sister’s husband, succeeded 
him in the Earldom of Arundel and the 
possession of Arundel Castle. The Earl- 
doms of Sussex and Chichester reverted to 
the Crown. 

The family of the Fitzalans of Clun was 
of great renown at the time of the conquest, 
possessing considerable manors in Shropshire. 
Henry Fitzalan, Earl cf Arundel, was the 
last heir male of this illustrious family which 
flourished in this honour more than three 
hundred and fifty years. There were no 
less than thirteen Earls of Arundel succes- 
sively of the Fitzalans, most of them men 
of great fame and extended renown. Philip 
Howard, guardian to Earl Henry, by Mary, 
his daughter, succeeded him about 1579, in 
which family the title and lordship continue 
to this day. 

The family of the Howards, though there 
is a strong popular belief to the contrary, 
founded in error, and confirmed by the well- 
known couplet of Pope, is by no means 50 
ancient as some of less note, still existing in 
this kingdom. There is nothing certainly 
known of this family before the reign of 
Edward I., when we find William Howard, 
a leamed judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas.— And yet, to borrow the elegant lan- 
guage of a contemporary writer, —“ There is a 
fascination in a name associated with our ear- 
ly imbibed ideas of the splendour of past ages, 
in spite of all that has been said to the con- 
trary. In point of mere antiquity, there are 
several nobles which far exceed the Howards ; 
but what other family pervades all our na- 
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tional annals with such frequent mention, 
and often invalved in circumstances of such 
intense and brilliant interest? As heroes, 
poets, politicians, courtiers, patrons of litera- 
ture, state victims to tyranny and revenge, 
and feudal chiefs, they have been constantly 
before us for four centuries. In the dawn of 
life they have exhibited every variety of cha- 
racter, good and bad; and the tale of their 
crimes as well as of their virtues is full of 
instruction, and anxious sympathy, or indig- 
nant censure. No story of romance, or tragic 
drama, can exhibit more incidents to en- 
chain attention, or move the heart, than 
would a comprehensive account of this 
house written with eloquence and pathos. 
It may be observed, that the opinions once 
taken up by the public of a family’s preten- 
sions in blood, whether for good or for ill, 
can no more be effaced by the critical offici- 
ousness of antiquarian doubts or protests, 
than it can be impressed with the same zeal 
in opposition to their prejudices. It is gene- 
rally, indeed, nearer the truth than these 
censorious gentry struggle to have it thought 
to be.” 


Passing over the immediate descendants 
of William Howard, the first of this family, 
we learn, that Sir Robert Howard was mar- 
ried to the eldest daughter of Thomas de 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, by Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter and co-heir of Richard Fitz- 
alan, Earl of Arunde]. Thus, by this mar- | 
riage, the inberitance of these great families 
became at length vested in that of Howard. 

And here it would be at best but a sorry 
impertinence, in such small limits as are 
necessarily granted to us, to attempt to give 
to our readers even the most feeble out- 
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line of the achievements of this illustrious 
and almost princely family. Upon looking 
closely at its varied and crowded annals, 
and when we turn with historical interest to 
its splendour, under the Tudors and Plan- 
tagenets—we shall find a conviction forced 
upon us, that all greatness is purchased too 
dear that is bought, as it has been by the Nor- 
folk family, sometimes with loss of title and 
fortune—sometimes with loss of honour, and 
too often, with loss of life. Indeed, the most 
unfortunate of this family bave been the most 
remarkable for power and abilities, and have 
paid the penalty of proscription, imprisonment 
or violent death for the height they had at- 
tained, or the glorious actions in which they 
were engaged. How many of our great and 
ancient families can tell a similar and as 
sorrowful a narrative of sufferings! The 
history of the Seymours, the Dudleys, and 
the Greys, the Percys and the Courtenays, is 
hardly less full of affecting incidents. If 
those in a humbler station wanted a lesson 
of content, it might be furnished in this short 
abstract from the history of greatness. The 
tragical death of the heroic, the elegant, the 
accomplished Earl of Surrey: the cruel fate 
of his son, the Duke of Norfolk, who lost his 
head on the scaffold, for the cause of Queen 
Mary ; his son Philip, Earl of Arundel, con- 
demned capitally upon frivolous charges, and, 
although not executed, kept prisoner in the 
Tower, till his death. This emphatic abstract 
might teach the most dissatisfied with his 
fortune, that not “all the blood of all the 
Howards,” shed so prodigally as it has been, 
can give a ruddier tinge to happiness, or 
moisten into more prolific beauty the blossoms 
of contentment. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE ISLAND BRIDE.” 


aE 


Tae lamp faintly gleamed from the chamber of sorrow, 


Where lay the sire’s 


hope in his infancy’s prime: 
On that eye ne’er shall fall the sweet light of 


a morrow, 


"Till that which shall close the dominion of time. 
The young heir is gone ! can nobility brighten 
The gloom of the grave, or can dignities lighten 
The burden of sorrow? No! such cannot frighten 
Stern death from his prey—the sad birth-right of crime. 


Behold where the 
A scion lopp’d o 


es has done his fell duty—- 
from the pride of the wood! 


There lies prostrate the stem, in the prime of its beauty, 
Where lately the sapling so gracefully stood. 
Nay, weep not, fond mother, you vainly deplore him, 
Vain your tears, your repinings—they cannot restore him— 
From thy boson the hand of death ruthlessly tore him, 
To bear to the land of the wise and the good. 
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THE HAUNTED WOOD OF AMESOY. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 





Dar are the woods of Amesoy—. - 

Yet dark with shadow, not with gloom; 
There safely broods the ring-dove coy, 
There unseen flow’rets wildly bloom ; 
And, all throughout the summer noon, 
The echoes with sweet bird-notes ring ; 
And when uprises the white moon 

The nightingale begins to sing. 

It is a scene for vows of love— 

For indolent and happy rest— 

For studious steps that love to rove— 
And Meditation’s placid breast : 

And in that wood there is a fount 
Whose murmuring voice doth never cease, 
As up the bubbling waters mount, 

To tell of Nature’s quiet peace. 

You cannot see the clear bright sky, 

So thick the branches overhead ; 

Nor feel the sunbeam from on high, 
That slants across the path we tread. 
Yea, all so thickly grow the trees, 

Which form that green transparent screen, 
That scarce the faint and lagging breeze 
Can wave the leaves it creeps between ; 
Or send the fountain’s showery spray 

A little from its downward way. 


There, in the dark wood’s green recess, 
Pressing the moss-encumber d ground, 
Two forms of perfect loveliness, 

A lone sweet resting-place had found. 
One was a child—a rosy thing, 

Joyous and restless all the day, 
Pieas’d with an insect’s purple wing, 
Or with a broken flower made gay : 
And now his small and shining head 
Was lying on a lady’s knee, 

So young and bright, you would have said, 
His sister only she could be ; 

For childhood’s tints were on her cheek, 
And childhood’s softness on her brow, 
And droopingly and darkly meek, 

The lashes fringed their lids of snow : 
And the light form that there reclined, 
With delicately rounded limbs, 
(Coming in glimpses on the mind, 

As sunshine lights or shadow dims), 
Had but the fulness of a flower 

When seen at eve the gazer knows, 
That long before the morning hour, 
The bud will be a rose. 
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So innocent—so fair she seemed, 
As with that fairy child she played, 
That those who looked might well have deem’d 
The spot some old Arcadian shade, 

And the sweet pair beneath that tree, 
Innocence guarding Infancy. 

But many a sea will wake in storms 

That slept in peace the night before— 

And waves will brave the rock’s proud forms 
That crept to kiss the silent shore. 

Lo! the meek eyes—the downcast eyes— 

In glorious light to yours are lifted, 

And as the white lids flashing rise, 

Betray a heart with passion gifted :— 
Childhood !—ah! no—tis woman’s soul 
That beams and brightens’ through the whole ! 
They droop—but gone is now the charm, 
Which made us think her pure as snow ; 
As sunset leaves the twilight warm 

With traces of his recent glow, 

So that one wild and passionate gaze 
Hath given a summer to her days, 

And cast a shadow on her brow 

Which seemed impossible till now. 

And as she bends that child above, 


We watch her crimson lips the while, 


And feel that only mother’s love 
Could wreathe them with that mother’s smile. 


Yes, she had sinned ; and he who played 
Beside her in the greenwood’s shade, 
Was but the child of guilt and shame, 
Without a home—without a name. 
And like that mother of the east 

Who laid her cradled child to sleep 
Upon the water's changeful breast, 
And stood aside to watch and weep, 
Nor feared its dark and stormy waves, 
So much as men who murdered slaves, 
So she had hid her bright-haired boy 
In the dark woods of Amesoy ; 

(Lest on his head her brother's ire 
Should wreak the doom they owed his sire ;) 
And gave him but a watchdog mute 
His steps to guard—his looks to scan ; 
Nor deemed the instinct of the brute 
So cruel as the heart of man ;— 

And day by day she sought the wood, 
And whistled to the faithful hound, 
And safely through the solitude, 
Guided by him, her footsteps wound, 
Nor to another step he stirs, 

Nor answers other voice than hers. 


Yes, she had sinned !|—How many sin, 
Who innocent of heart remain, 
Compared with some who feel within 
No conscious guilt—no wringing pain : 
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Nor heed that blackening of the heart— 
That withering up of life’s pure springs, 
Which leaves no sting—no sudden smart, 
But slow the gradual ruin brings ; 

Till lost to truth and virtue’s sway, 

We blindly blunder on our way ; 

And feel no more the generous woe, 
Reproachful, through our bosoms thrill, 
But tax our memory to know 

The lost extremes ’twixt good and ill. 


Her’s was not guilt to hardness wrought— 
Her shadowy brow was fair and meek, 
And fleeting blushes, quick as thought, 
Chased one another o’er her cheek :-— 
Nor, like the volcan’s lava tides, 

Which keep their power of withering death, 
While, greenly fresh, its springing sides 
Hide the hot heart which burns beneath : 
Were the deep sorrows of her breast 
Concealed beneath a hollow smile, 

Which tells a tale of wild unrest, 

Yet cheats the stranger's eye the while. 
No! gentle was she as the reed 

That sways beneath each passing wind, 
And though she knew the doom decreed 
For erring and polluted mind, 

Still, even as though she felt her soul 
Were not all blackened by that sin, 

And that the God, whose thunders roll, 
Would mark the penitence within : 

She knelt and prayed, as never guilt 
Prayed when remorse hath brought despair ; 
But bowed her weeping head and knelt, 
Believing Mercy heard her prayer! 


And though her bruised heart, sore and pained, 


Of sorrow’s cup had learnt to quaff, 
Enough of gladness yet remained 
To echa back her infant's laugh. 


That infant—Heaven shield them now! 
What rushing steps are in the glade ? 
What hand impatient breaks yon bough ? 
What voices shout beneath the shade? 
The slight acacia bends aside 

Its trembling boughs and wavering form, 
The larch o'erthrown, leaves passage wide— 
And yet in Heaven there is no storm. 
But on the old oak’s ruddy bark, 

Where the broad sunset glowed till then, 
Come fleeting shadows swift and dark, 
And trace the forms of hurrying men. 
Those men !-—What ails the lady now, 
That thus she clasps her snowy hands, 
While terror damps her marble brow, 
And the arched nostril wide. expands ? 
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Pantingly the air she drinks, 

And her light form trembling shrinks 
Close behind the old oak tree, 

As she fam would viewless be; 

And round she sends her startled eye, 
With a wild bewildered air; 

A glance as sudden, swift, and shy, 
As wild bird’s wing that glanceth by, 
Which cleaves the circle of the sky, 
Ere we can say “ Look there !” 


Oh, spare him! spare him! brother dear, 
He bath not sinned ’gainst heaven or thee ; 
He owns no guilt—he feels no fear — 

But in his young heart’s purity, 

(Unused to aught but love's caresses— 
The tone that soothes—the lip that presses—) 
Shrinks not within thine iron hold, 

But deems thy grasp a rough embrace, 
And heedless of thy dagger cold 

Smiles, cruel brother, in thy face! 

Oh, gaze upon him, harsh and stern! 

His dimpled cheek—his shining hair— 
And something of the softness learn, 
Which tames the lion in his lair ! 

"Tis thine own blood thy hand must spill, 
To make that breast thy poniard’s sheath ; 
Tis thine own life that thou must kill, 

To stop that unoffending breath : 

Oh, let him live—and never more 

Shall I or mine thy sight offend— 

Oh, let him live—and Heaven’s best store 
Of blessings shall the deed attend. 

Or, if a victim must be slain, 

Brother, sweet brother, let me die ; 

And thou unclasp my boy again, 

In pity to his infancy : 

I, who have wildly sued for him 

Can, all unmurmuring, bear my fate, 
And while mine eyes grow faint and dim, 
Will turn from death’s eternal gate 
Without a sigh—without a groan— 

To bless thee for the mercy shown. 

And when the one who sinned is gone, 
Thy buried love for me shall wake, 

And when my boy thou look’st upon, 
Thou'lt love him for his mother s sake ; 
And then, perchance, his brow thou'lt kiss, 
And murmuring forth a sigh for me, 

Say, ‘ Just her doom who died—but this— 
This pledge preserves her memory !’” 


Heard’st thou that shriek prolonged and wild ? 
It woke the echoes slumbering round— 

And the dying moan of a little child 

Was mingled in its maddening sound ! 

Pale mother, hush! thy wail give o’er— 
Life's spark extinguished, glows no more ! 
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And where was he without a name, 

Who bowed that fair young head with shame, 
And yet whose cold and coward heart 
Refused to do a father’s part? 

Where was he when the strong arms rose 
And brothers turned to deadliest foes ; 

And coo] boughs waved and blue skies smiled 
Upon the murder of his child ? 

Far away the salt sea over, 

Sails that false and faithless lover 

Calmly smiles and calmly sleeps, 

While she deserted sits and weeps— 

Calmly views the sunset ray, 

That lines with light the glittering wave ; 

Nor deems that sunbeam far away, 

Shines full upon his infant’s grave. 


Oh! man, how different is thy heart, 
From her’s, the partner of thy lot ; 

Who in thy feelings hath no part, 
When love's wild charm is once forgot. 
What, th’ awakening spell shall be, 

Thy heart to melt, thy soul to warm, 

Or who shall dare appeal to thee 

To whom * old days” convey no charm? 
When Adam turned from Eden’s gate, 
His soul in sullen musings slept— 

He brooded o’er his future fate, 

While Eve—poor Eve—looked back and wept !— 
So man, even while his eager urms 
Support some trembling fair one’s charms, 
Looks forward to vague days beyond, 
When other eyes shall beam as fond, 
And other lips his own shall press, 

And meet his smile with mute caress :— 
And still as o’er life’s path he goes 
Plucks first the lily—then the rose. 

And half forgets that e’er his heart 
Owned for another sigh or smart ; 

Or deems while bound in passion’s thrall 
The last, the dearest loved of all— 

But woman, even while she bows 

Her veiled head to altar vows; 

Along life’s slow and devious track, 

For ever gazes fondly back. 

And woman, even while her eye 

Is turned to give its meek reply 

To murmured words of praise, 

Deep in her heart remembers, still 

The tones that made her bosom thrill, 
In unforgotten days. 

Yea, even when on her lover’s breast, 
She sinks, and leaves her hand to rest 
Within his clasping hold, 

The sigh she gives is not so much 

To prove the empire of that touch, 

As for those days of old; 

For long remembered hours, when first 
Love on her dawning senses burst — 
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For all the wild impassioned truth 
That blest the visions of her youth ! 


Through many a long and weary day, 

Had watched for him now far away. 

For he to her was all in all, 

Her soul’s first thought—her being’s thrall— 
A light without which earth was dim,— 
(And well het love that young heart proved,) 
But she alas had been to him, 

One of the many bright things loved ! 


And she, the lady of my lay, 


They flung her child in the fountain’s wave— 
No ripple woke the bubbling breath, 

The mother stretched no hand to save, 

She knew thy power—relentless Death! 

But with a wild and mournful stare, 

She watched the bright hair’s floating gleam, 
Which ’mid the willow branches there, 
Waved to and fro upon the stream. 

And once she faintly spoke his name, 

And on her heart her white hand prest, 

As though the lost word when it came, 
Brought pain within her swelling breast. 


Those brothers three, they turned away, 
With hearts of steel and brows of gloom ; 
Nor lifted up their swords to slay 

Her who bewailed that infant’s doom. 
But mothers feel she could not live, 

Tho’ spared, to know that never more 
The echoes to her ear should give 

The silvery tones so loved of yore ; 

Those lisping tones whose meaning none 
Could hear and understand, save one! 


Oh! darkly silent now that wood, 

Where ring-doves made a pleasant moan, 
And through its haunted solitude 

The peasant will not roam alone ;— 

For ever, by that fountain’s side, 

*Tis said a weeping lady stands, 

A shaggy hound her only guide, 

She wanders on and wrings her hands; 
And gazes from the snow white spray, 
To the blue waters underneath, 

Then turns her from the sight away 
With wandering eye and gasping breath: — 
*Tis she—who hid her murdered boy, 

In the dark wood of Amesoy ! 


A YEAR OF HONEY-MOONS. 


BY LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 





July. 

Juzy is a dumb, dreaming, hot, lazy, 
luxurious, delightful month, for those who can 
do as they please, and who are pleased with 
what they do. The birds are silent; we have 
no more cuckoo, no more nightingale ; nature 
is basking in repose; the cattle stand in the 
water; shade is loved, and rest after dinner. 
We understand, in July, what the Spaniard 
means by his siesta. A book and a sofa in 
the afternoon, near a tree-shaded window, 
with a prospect of another room, seen through 
folding doors, in which the hot sun comes 
peeping between Venetian blinds, is pleasant 
to one’s supineness. The sensible thing is, 
to lie on your back, gently pillowed ’twixt 
bead and shoulders, the head resting on the 
end of the sofa, and so read—listening at 
intervals to the sound of the foliage, or to the 


passing visit of the bee. The thing, more’ 


sensible, is to have a companion who loves 
your book and yourself, and who reads with 
you, provided you can let ber read. I must 
not come, however, to my afternoon before 
my morning; though July, being lazy, makes 
us think of it first. July and August are 
afternoon and evening months; May and 
June are moming months; September and 
October are day months; the rest are night 
months, for firesides, unless we except April, 
and that is as you can get it. You may 
experience all the seasons in it, and must 
catch the sunshine as you can, betwixt the 
showers. 

July, however, though a lazy month, is 
not lazy from weakness. If nature reposes, 
it is the repose of affluent power and sovereign 
beauty. The gardens are in purple, and 
golden, and white splendour (with the lily); 
the trees in thickest exuberance ; the sky at 
its bluest; the clouds full, snowy, and moun- 
tainous. The genial armies of the rain are 
collecting, against the time when the hot sun 
shail be too potent. The grandest, and at 
the same time the liveliest of the wild fluwers, 
the convolvulus, is lording it in the hedges. 
In the garden, the nasturtium seems a flower 
born of fire. There is an exquisite flavour of 
something burning in its taste. The daugh- 
ter of Linnæus found out, that sparks are 
emitted from the nasturtium in warm even- 
ings. It was a piece of observation fit for the 
daughter of the great botanist, and has asso- 
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ciated her memory with one of the most 
agreeable secrets of nature. Female disco- 
veries ought to be in the region of the beau- 
tiful and the sprightly. No disparagement 
to Miss Martineau, who unites poetical and 
philosophical feeling to a degree hitherto dis- 
played by none of her sex ; and whose sphere 
of the useful, being founded on sympathy, 
contains in it all the elements of enjoyment. 
I mention this, because it has been strangely 
supposed of me, Charles Dalton, husband of 
Harriet D. (for I need not remind the reader 
that he is not to attend to that ‘‘ nom de 
guerre” of mine at the head of these articles) 
that I have thrown divers stones, yclept para- 
graphs, at the head of my wife’s namesake; 
which I should as soon think of doing as 
being angry with the summer sky. 

“Do you like Harriet?” said a learned 
lord to me the other day, no less remarkable 
for the vivacity of his good-nature, than his 
wit. He was speaking of Miss M., whom I 
have not the pleasure of knowing. The 
question startled me ; for besides the identity 
of the christian name, it is manifestly impos- 
sible not to like “ Harriet.” Harriet is all 
womankind. A female name, thus put in 
question, ad hominem, stands for the whole 
sex. I knew not which I liked better at the 
moment, the lady or the interrogator. 

Harriet, by the way, is a very sprightly 
name. It is the female of Harry, and is 
identified in my imagination with [ know not 
what of the power of being lively and saucy, 
without committing the sweetness of woman- 
hood. I have told my bride so a hundred 
times, and it is astonishing what a talent she 
has at corroboration. I believe if you were 
to put the same case to her twenty times 
an hour, she would meet you with twenty 
new illustrations of it. It is perfectly amazing 
to me, how these extremely gentle and quiet 
women, who present the same mild, unruffled, 
unaffected manners from morning to night, 
and who seem (as the phrase is) as if “ butter 
would not melt in their mouths,” can open 
upon you a world of feeling and fancy inex- 
haustible, and which would seem to have 
been secreted in a marvellous manner, from 
every body but yourself. But [ shall get 
into a discussion. I suspected, however, 
from the first time I saw her, that Harriet 
had a great deal of vivacity lurking under 
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that soft eye of hers. It is an eye that 
looks tnéo you, not at you; or rather, which 
has an inward look in itself, so that if it looks 
at you at all, you take the depth from which 
it speculates, for a proportionate insight into 
the depth of your own feelings. And this 
insight she has when she chuoses. Her very 
glance conveys the strongest impression of 
the idea passing in her mind, accompanied 
by an equally strong recognition of what is 
passing in yours. It was thus that I knew 
Bhe returned my love, before a word of it 
was said on either side. She had been 
remarking the day before to her aunt, in 
answer to a sort of apology which the latter 
had made for giving a more peremptory 
opinion than usual upon some doubtful mat- 
ter in which her niece was concerned, that 
she knew nothing more desirable than to be 
delivered from a painful state of hesitation 
by a kind friend, and that she always desired 
it “ in proportion as she loved.” “I wish 
she would desire it of me,” thought I ; “ this 
would be true female love, looking for the 
help of man.” Next day an application for 
charity was made to her, which she wished to 
accede to, but was not quite sure of her right. 
Her aunt and I were both present, but she 
instinctively looked first at me, with the dear 
question in ber eyes, and then blushed like 
‘scarlet, and turned to the old lady. Conob- 
bi allor, (to make a grand quotation from an 
exquisite sonnet of Petrarch), 
**Conobbi allor sf come in Paradiso 
Vede l’un l’aitro. 
* I knew her then, as spirits in Paradise 
See one another.” 

We sometimes got up early of a morning 
in July, going to bed proportionately soon at 
‘night, and laughing to think how some of our 
fashionable acquaintances would suppose 
they had the laugh on their side, for our rea- 
sonable and happy life. Sometimes we took 
the carriage, and leaving it with the servants, 
walked into some thick lane of trees, or little 
wood, seeing what flowers were left us, and 
listening to the silence, which was swept at 
intervals by the gentle morning wind. We 
then returned to breakfast, went to our tasks, 
met at an early dinner, had the dessert laid 
in another room, and retiring there, passed a 
delicious afternoon. Harriet was now in that 
condition, which the eye of every gallant 
man respects, and the soul of love encircles 
with its tenderest protection. I have a theory, 
no, not a theory, it is a conviction, founded 
upon all that I: ever read, thought, or saw 
upon the subject, that the character of the 
human offspring is modified at a period much 
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earlier than the earliest of its observers are 
apt to suppose, and that it is delightful to 
see the future mother passing her time in 
security, and with a double portion, if pos- 
sible, of sense and cheerfulness. A suspicion, 
partly to this effect, has, in fact, always 
existed, but not often to very sensible pur- 
pose. An expectation of good sense from 
the lady has been raised at the precise time 
that she most needs it, and ladies, not very 
sensible in general, have availed themselves 
of the privilege tu be more than usually 
absurd. Hence, because the frames of chil- 
dren are affected by sudden impressions on 
the part of the mother (a fact not to be 
doubted) have risen all sorts of fantastic 
wants and pretences, with their pleasing 
accompaniments of hysterics, faintings, rages, 
remonstrances, and additions to tradesmen’s 
bills; and hence (for the minds of children 
are affected as well as their bodies, though 
the apparently obvious deduction is never 
thought of) the children come into the world 
squalling and to squall, and the foolish 
parents who helped to make them what they 
are, hasten to make them worse by scolding 
or indulgence, till they wonder what perverse 
brats they have engendered. 

Fortunately for me, and for the little crea- 
ture that has just been crowing at me with a 
voice of sugar, and a face full of dimples, 
Harriet understood the. philosophy of this 
matter at a glance; and estimating the perils 
of her condition at their proper amount, and 
no more, and feeling herself joyfully secure 
from them as far as her own temper and mine 
were concerned, her goodness and taste were 
never more evinced than at this period. 
Never did I know her more delightful. She 
volunteered no dangers, nor imagined any, 
where there was no ground for them. She 
renounced horseback, and was cautious 
enough not to walk the street without a veil, 
or with eyes unprepared, lest she. should 
encounter any of those frightfully pitiable 
objects, which luckily are not so common in 
England as in some other parts of Europe. 
‘For the rest, she was as gay as a lark, and 
tender as gratitude; had no fancies, because 
she had no wilfulness or folly ; and walked 
(to the last) in the garden, as if she had beea 
an Amazon. Yes: one fancy she had, but 
she was doubtful whether she should indulge 
it, purely because it was a fancy. She had 
read accounts of the supposed origin of the 
beauty of the ancient Greeks, and of imagina- 
tions affected by paintings and sculpture; and 
she asked me, whether I should think the wish 
whimsical, or whether she ought to wish me, 
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to hasten the purthase-of 2 couple of statues 
I had talked of—the celestial Venus and the 
Apollo of the Vatican. I said I rejoiced in 
seizing the opportunity to get them, for that 
I had delayed it for no other reason than 
because we had been ruralising so much of 
late that I had almost forgotten the town. 
They were procured thenext day, and installed 
in the two furthest corners of our principal 
Gtting-room, where they looked beauty and 
tranquillity at us, from morn till night, and 
disposed my charmer’s mind to repose on her 
idealism made visible. She said she had no 
fear of unpleasant thoughts, but was willing 
to render pleasant ones more than usually 
distinct to her imagination. “ And these 
beantiful strangers,” said I, smiling, “ will 
uot displace me in your thoughts?” “ Dis- 
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place you!” cried she, rising from the chair 
in which she was sitting near me, as I- 
reclined on the sofa, and coming towards 
me with an air of gay revenge; then added, 
in a lower tone, and with exquisite tender- 
ness; and gently pressing herself against my. 
heart, “ How could they f” 

But I ought to have an audience made on 
purpose, and safe from the chance of unwor- 
thy listeners, before I could indulge my pride 
with yocording more of these speeches. To 
athers I leave it to imagine the evenings we 
passed;—how quiet, how kind, how consum- 
mate,—how attentive without exaction—how 
reposing on certainty—how full of past, pre- 
sent, and future—making my July as well as 
my January a true honeymoon, if ever there 
was sweetness in truth and love. 





A SCENE AT MONTE VIDEO, IN 1826. 





We had arrived at Monte Video, and were 
pleased with the compactness and cheerful- 
ness of that little city; the style of its open 
ohampaign country is altogether. different 
from that of the magnificent beauty which 
encireles Rio de Janeiro, but its rural sim- 
plicity formed to us perhaps an agreeable 
change. I speak strictly on the scenery, for 
war has always been busy with Monte Video, 
and its desolating traces were too marked and 
visible. The ruined or burnt farm houses and 
villages; the fertile and beautifal estates of 
the principal landholders, overrun with the 
luxuriance of their neglected vegetation ; the 
scanty population, listless poverty, and un- 
natural quiet, all bore ample and melancholy 
testimony to the frequent presence of this 
seourge of our race. 

We could not at any time extend our 
exeursions beyond three or four miles; the 
Buenos Ayrean lines usually commencing at 
that distance. At one time the siege was 
pretty closely pressed; provisions began to 
get scarce; and it was not over safe to put 
our heads out of the gates. This state of 
things, however, did not last long. Usu- 
ally I rambled into the country with my 
childsen, very slightly attended, and with 
such attendance as I well knew would be of 
no use in any danger. A gaucho whirling 
along with his lasso,. sometimes accom- 
panied by his wife, almost as expert and 
hardy as himself; a dragoon posting away 


with orders; or merry groups of black and 
mulatto girls with scarfs and petticuats of all 
colours, and baskets on their heads, filled 
with the linen they were obliged to take to 
the river to wash, were the principal living 
objects that met our view: what we disliked 
most to encounter, were herds of half wild 
cattle. We once or twice got into a scrape 
by not being back before the closing of the 
gates: a bugle was always sounded as a 
warning, and it was sometimes amusing to. 
see every creature about that was human, 
old and young, set off at full speed when this 
note of summons met their ears. 

But to return to my story: Monte Video 
was s0 crowded on our arrival, that not a de- 
cent shelter could we find. Inns and hotels 
are luxuries unknown ; and it was with great 
difficulty we succeeded in screwing ourselves 
into a dwelling consisting of a ground floor 
of five or six little rooms; but we had it to 
ourselves, and the situation was good, being 
in a small, quiet, airy street, leading from the 
government house, and exactly opposite the 
theatre. These apartments we made, with 
the furniture we brought with us, as com- 
fortable as we could; and as we had some 
kind friends, both English and Spanish, we 
got on pretty well: thoroughly engaged in 
these necessary avocations, I thought as much 
of the war our masters the Brazilians had 
sent us to assist in, as I did of the last inva- 
sion of China by the Tartars. 
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But my apathy on that subject was not to 
last long. My husband had been since our 
arrival principally on board his frigate, get- 
ting her in fighting order, and ready to obey 
the commands of his admiral, who, with the 
squadron, was up the river Plata. He had, 
however, promised me his company for one 
morning, in order to return such visits as had 
been kindly made to us, and to transact a 
little of that interminable business called 
shopping. Accordingly we set out, and were 
passing a very agreeable time, when, while 
sauntering up the principal street, we were 
accosted by an English gentleman. “ You 
perhaps don’t know, sir,” said he, addressing 
my husband, “that the Buenos Ayrean ad- 
miral is in our harbour?” ‘ What do you 
mean?” “There he is, sir, cruising about 
with another vessel under French flags ; 
there is no doubt whatever of its being he.” 
“Take my wife home, if you please,” and out 
of my husband’s hat and pockets sundry 
purchases were tumbled without much cere- 
mony on the pavement, and he disappeared 
in an instant. As I walked along I observed 
a stir and commotion amongst the people : 
instead of returning home I prayed for per- 
mission to place myself on the top of a neigh- 
bour’s very high house. All the houses are 
flat-roofed, each forming a little promenade 
for taking the fresco in the evening: an ex- 
cellent plan in a warm climate; and Monte 
Video, although its winter is severe, is very 
hot in summer. From my position I had a 
commanding view of the city and harbour; 
the tops of the houses were rapidly filling, 
and great interest appeared to prevail. 

A corvette of thirty-two guns and a brig of 
eighteen were sweeping backwards and for- 
wards across the harbour, their deceitful 
white flags fluttering in the breeze. Our 
little frigate of thirty-six guns was the only 
Brazilian vessel of war there: she had 
already, I was informed, fired once or twice 
for her commander. With a beating heart 
I saw his boat dart from the jetty, which was 
cruwded with people—in a few minutes he 
was on board; and then, “ like a thing of 
life” did she rapidly spread out her white 
wings, and unfold her beautiful flag—she 
was under-weigh. I then turned to her two 
enemies ; lo; their false colours had disap- 
peared, and the rising sun of Buenos Ayres 
was flaming away in all its glory. The first 
shot was fired by our ship; it seemed to 
strike me, for 1 was as much astonished and 
confounded as if no such thing asa shot was 
expected; but I soon grew more callous. 
They commenced arunning fight; the enemy 
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had the weather-gage, and this advantage; 
Joined to their superiority of force, reluctantly 
brought me to the conclusion that our frigate 
was rather in a critical situation. However, 
away they went, firing and manœuvring, now 
closing, now diverging, until the shades of 
evening began to fall, and they seemed but 
dark specks in the distance, then disappeared 
altogether. 

On the following morning I was informed 
that our ship was returning. “ And a Buenos 
Ayrean with her?” said I, eagerly. My in- 
formant smiled at the reasonableness of my 
expectations, and replied: ‘If she bring 
herself safe back from such a pursuit in such 
a place, she will do more than has been ex- 
pected ! In a couple of hours she arrived, after 
having pursued her enemies until night, when 
their superior knowledge of the intricacies of 
the dangerous river of the Plate enabled them 
to escape. She had suffered a loss of six 
poor fellows killed, and fourteen wounded. 
My husband was received with much respect 
and favour by the Monte-Videans, who ac- 
companied him to his house in crowds. 

The Buenos Ayrean admiral is a fellow- 
countryman, a brave and worthy man; to 
him the Buenos Ayreans are mainly indebted 
for their successful opposition by sea to the 
Spaniards, in their struggle for independence... 
It was, however, on this occasion acknow- 
ledged, as well, I believe, by others, that, if. 
on entering the roadstead of Monte Video, 
he had gone straight on board our unexpect- 
ing frigate, he might have carried her, and 
probably without bloodshed. He was a little 
piqued at his failure, and determined to re- 
trieve it by a sudden night attack; keeping 
his intentions a profound secret. It was on 
the 11th of April the engagement I have just 
sketched took place. About a fortnight after- 
wards the admiral was present at a public 
dinner at Buenos Ayres; many English were 
there, and a little bantering took place upon 
the late affair, which the admiral bore with 
perfect good-humour. After his health had. 
been drank, that of my husband was proposed, 
which he pledged with the greatest cheerful- 
ness, and soon after rose to take his leave; 
he was pressed to stay, as it was yet very 
early, “No, no,” he replied, “I have some 
particular business to get through, and” 
(looking at the proposer of my husband’s 
health, he said pointedly) “with that gentle- 
man’s friend—so good night.” He was soon 
on board of his ship and under weigh, ac- 
companied hy five brigs and a schooner. 

There is no doubt but that women are 
mightily in the way on these warlike occa- 
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sions, except, indeed, they are heroines, a 
character I regard with a sort of hopeless 
awe and veneration; for, although it has 
been my fate to be mixed up with battles, 
both by land and sea, I cannot conscientiously 
aver that I improve one jot in heroism; nay, 
I rather suspect I retrograde sadly now and 
then 


My husband, of course, slept on board his 
ship, but the night of the 27th of April we 
came home very late from a tertullia; it was 
very dark too, as well as very late, so that, 
in short, it was agreed that he should sleep 
where he was, and be off at the peep of dawn. 
We were enjoying a very sound repose when 
a violent knocking and calling at our door 
awoke us; and, at the same instant, the 
sound of guns struck fearfully upon our ears. 
My husband had scarcely patience to get on 
the most necessary parts of his dress, and 
throwing a cloak round him went to the 
door, and I saw no more of him. Having 
wrapped myself up I proceeded to the house 
of the same neighbour from whence I had 
witnessed the former engagement, and took 
possession of the same corner on the top. 
The truth struck instantly upon my mind; 
the Buenos Ayrean admiral had determined, 
by a sudden night attack and with an over- 
whelming force, to carry onr frigate; but he 
was not aware that the Brazilian admiral 
had returned with the greater part of his 
squadron from up the river, and was then 
lying before Monte Video. The Buenos 
Ayrean was at that moment actually attack- 
ing, in mistake for our frigate, a Brazilian 
fifty-gun ship, in perfect fighting order as to 
crew and equipment. 

I shall never forget the impression this 
night-battle scene made upon me. It was, 
as I have said, very dark, and that darkness 
was only broken by the rapid flashes of the 
guns, or by an occasional signal that, like a 
meteor, appeared and disappeared in an in- 
stant. It was by one of these lurid gleams 
that I distinctly saw our frigate under sail. 
While we were gazing with intense anxiety, 
and making out little or nothing, a whizzing 
sound passed close to us. “ What was that ?” 
asked several voices. “A ball, certainly,” 
was the reply; and when I next looked 
round there was scarcely a person left on the 
top of the house but myself. The flashes and 
sound of cannon grew gradually more distant; 
oar shipe were evidently in pursuit, and at 
dawn not a trace was left of any of them. 
The ship that had been attacked in mistake 
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for ours had suffered the loss of her captain ; 
and the following day was taken up with the 
melancholy ceremonial of his funeral. 

On the Buenos Ayrean admiral discovering 
his error, and that he was unexpectedly sur- 
rounded by a very superior force, he of course 
strove to make good his retreat as quickly as 
possible, while yet favoured by the confusion 
and darkness. My husband caught sight of 
him, and on passing by one of our smaller 
vessels, on board of which was the Brazilian 
admiral, he told him that he was right in the 
enemy’s track, and him to follow; 
but the Brazilian did not tack for half an 
hour afterwards. Our frigate, and a brig 
commanded by an Englisman, led the pur- 
suit, which continued down the river towards 
the sea during the following day, the 28th; 
at night the enemy doubled and ran up to 
Buenos Ayres. On the 29tb still chasing, 
but prevented engaging by a dead calm : the 
brig that had so gallantly pushed on with the 
frigate, being greatly damaged, was unfor- 
tunately obliged to make the best of her way 
to Monte Video. On the 30th our frigate. 
was enabled to reach her adversary; they 
both got on shore on the Ortiz bank, and 
had a severe struggle ; a brig and a schooner 
came up to the assistance of the Buenos 
Ayrean, but were beaten off. While the 
engagement was going on, both ships were 
making desperate efforts to get clear of the 
bank, and both succeeded about the same 
time: away flew the Buenos Ayrean, but our 
frigate would pursue him no further; unsup- 
ported as she was by her companions, and 
ignorant of the local intricacies and dangers 
which now. beset her at every step. She 
returned therefore to the admiral, who, with 
the rest of his fleet, was watching her pro- 
ceedings at a very respectful distance *. 

In two days afterwards they were all again 
quietly anchored before Monte Video. 

Iam afraid of tiring my readers by spin- 
ning too long a yarn ; 80 I shall reserve for 
another opportunity an account of one of the 
most decisive actions that took place during 
this war; and of which I was a still closer 
observer, being, to my no small discomposure, 
stowed away between decks, close to the 
powder magazine, during an engagement of 
six mortal hours. 


® This admiral was immediately superseded, and 
put on his trial; and his conduct on this occasion 
formed one of the principal charges brought against 
him. 
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THE LATE EARL DUDLEY. 


* Wuo’s son is he, or is he his own—as 
people say ?” was the question a young lady 
at Almack’s asked her partner, who quoted 
a joke of. Lord Dudley’s, last Wednesday. 

' Poor Lord Dudley! rapidly as the world 
whirls round, quickly as the great men or 
the pretty women that make up political and 
fashionable conversation pass, none has been 
so suddenly, and so entirely forgotten as he 
is! It is scarcely a year since the world was 
wild to be admitted to the Dudley Arms. 
Those who -suffered under the lash of the 
eccentric lord, washed down his wit with his 


champagne, and consoled themselves for his: 


impertinencies in their presence by retailing 
his oddities in his absence. Even to the last ! 
—One fine evening that the usual guests were 
all assembled, lords, ladies, members of par- 
liament, wits, parasites, and prelates—where 
was: mine host ?—A slight excuse sufficed, 
and down to dinner they all sat. The wine 
went round, the host was praised, the lord 
laughed at. Nobody but the butler and 
Beshaw * looked sad. They all 

anxiously rushing forth for who should be 
first to tell this latest and last freak of Lord 
Dudley's, and in loud laughter was passed 
the eve of that morning which dawned upon 
the sehelar, the wit, the statesman—no—the 
secretary—the scoffer, the railer, 


‘6 A driveller and a show.” 


- Well! and why should he be remembered? 
Not for his own sake, but for human na- 
ture’s. Perhaps no one ever started for life s0 
brilliantly as Sir John William Ward. The 
heir to rank and fortune, he possessed talents 
that might have procured either, and graced. 
both. Through his life he never enjoyed 
either ; at his death he made both contempt- 
ible; he acquired an earldom to become 
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extinct with him ; he left money to lower the 
character of those he pretended to love, and 
none to those who were his real friends. 
His style of speaking, (if we were to write 
his character as he used to do pleasantly 
enough that of others, after the manner of 
Clarendon,) was concise and pointed, too 
studied and epigrammatic may be for debate, 
but at the same time so polished, that no- 
man could forbear to listen to it. His inde- 
cision was as remarkable in political as pri- 
vate life. He could never decide upon a 
wife or a party. He was generous aleo by 
fits and starts ; gave magnificent donations, 
and refused small pittances—full of whim: 
and fancy even in his friendships—one who 
had dined with him the day before, would: 
scarcely be accosted on the next ; but with 
all these inequalities, and even without his 
rank and riches, he could not be denied to 
be a most agreeable companion. 

- So fond of classical lore—eo rich in allusion 
and im ion—so bitter upon those he 
did not like and lived with, (always an 
acceptable ingredient in companies where so 
much latent hatred prevails as in those that: 
meet in the squares of London, ) he succeeded 
much in what few can attempt, and almost 
all fail, a short narrative, either of history or 
anecdote. Here his language was perfect, 
and eloquence remarkable. The state of’ 
things at a particular moment, past, present, 
or to come, he would sketch with a playful- 
ness, and occasionally a contempt of modern. 
innovation, (for he was thoroughly tory- 
hearted, or a vaunt of ancient aristocracy, 
which, in his mouth, was the essence of wit, 
because it was so light, and yet full of 
thought, or what made think, in others 
would have been the essence of boring—an 
Fesay. Gentle reader, do you not wish he 
had undertaken his own character, instead of 
leaving us to show the world, by an endea- 
vour to imitate, the extent of their loss. 
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The Wife: A Tale of Mantua. By 
James Sheridan Knowles, author of 
“ Virginius,” “ The Hunchback,” &c. 


Is we have been somewhat tardy in our notice of 
the present delightful drama, it has proceeded from 
fer different motives than want of respect to the 
best of our modern dramatists, or lukewarmness 
towards a warm-hearted, and, we sincerely believe, 
a good man. Our praise may now sound like 
a weak echo of the general applause Mr. Knowles’s 
play has elicited, but, we protest, we take up no 
man's opinion, and judge of the production after the 
lights of such reason and taste as the gods have 
pleased to endow us withal. 

We need not analyse a plot long before this so 
generally known through the medium of the press 
or the stage ; wo will only hint that the play has, in 
reality, two plots, either of which would have been 
sufficient, and that, in our humble opinion, one plot 
is enough for one drama, and “ The Wife” would 
have done better with one of them than with both. 
Let us explain this in a few words. The wandering 
of the Swiss maiden, the fair Mariana, in search of 
her Italian lover, whose name and rank she is 
ignorant of—the death of her father—the persecu- 
tions of her guardian—of her ungenerous would-be 
husband, and of the usurper of the dukedom of 
Mantua—and then the sudden return, and public 
recognition, of her long-lost lover as the lawful 
duke, and (that most admirable coup de théatre!) 
his making his consin descend from the ducal throne 

his ascending it himself, and then instantly stepping 
down to raise the fair Swiss, and place her on tho 
throne beside him, with words like these :—— 


“Lead hither that abstracted maid! But no; 
That office should be mine (descends). In Italy 
Shines there a brow on which my coronet 
Could find so proud a seat? My Mariana, 
Wilt be my bride? Nay, do not tax thy tongue 
With that thy looks have scarce the power to 


speak : 
Come ! share my seat with me ! Come, Mariana! 
The consort of the Duke of Mantua !” 


Now all this, we say, with a few stirring episodical 
scenes, would have been story enough, and the play 
would have ended at its natural stage, and at what 
we consider the best, or the most effective, part of 
it. The scenes and intrigues that follow would 
have made another play, and there are plot and 
ection enough in them to have made a very good 
one. We are no slaves to the unities, or to any 
other critico-dramatic code, yet we venture to 
recommend these obeervations on his plot to Mr. 
Knowles’s attention. 

We proceed now to point out some few of the 
beauties of this composition which have most for¢t- 
bly struck us; regretting that our limits must 


restrict the number of our selections, and prevent 
us from saying half the good things of the dramatist 
that our admiration.prompts. Could a truly pious, 
humane Catholic priest deliver himself in better 
terms than these, which Mr. Knowles puts in the 
mouth of Antonio, the generous and fearless protec- 


‘tor of in against the tyranny of the usurper? 


“ Poor girl! 
She owes me nought— Why do I serve my master, 
If not to do his bidding? Isitbut . 
To hold the crook? Nay, but to use the crook ! 
To be indeed the Shepherd of the flock— 
Wakeful and watchful—pitiful and faithful. 
My charitable life, and not my name, 
Tho badge and warrant of my sacred calling ! 
She was afflicted, persecuted, and 
I succour’d her! L standing at the altar! 
Beneath my master’s roof! His livery 
Blazon'd, as ne'er was earthly king's, upon me! 
What could I less?” Act i., ScExe ii. 


Or could a noble, passionate heart, dilated with 
the mighty influences of real love, pour forth its 
feelings with more deep and solemn energy, and more 
nature, than thus :— 

“No: as I said before, my heart is safe — 
Love-proof with love ! which if it be not, Signor, 
A passion that can only once be felt— 

Hath but one object—lives and dies with us— 
And, while it lives, remains itself, while all 
Attachments else keep changing--it is nothing ! 

I used to laugh at love and deem it fancy ; 

My heart would choose its mistress by mine eyes, 
Whom scarce they found ere my heart sought a 

new one. 

I knew not then the “haviour of the soul— 

How that’s the loveliness which it doth lodge, 

A world beyond the loveliness of form ! 
I found it |—when or where—for weal or woo— 
It matters not! I found it! wedded it! 

Never to be divorc'd from that true love 

Which taught me what love was!” 

Act i., SCENE ii. 

We have marked in admirative italics two pas- 
sages in this effusion which we deem truly exquisite. 
The first of these, “ Love-proof with love!" is a 
gom of thought. Or, again, could a more touching 
love-tale be told by female lips than the following ? 


MARTANA. 
‘“ At length he talked of leaving us; at length 
He fixed the parting dsy—but kept it not— 
O how my heart did bound! Then first I knew 
It had been sinking. Deeper still it sank 
When next he fixed to go; and sank it then 
To bound no more! He went. 

LOREXZ0, 
To follow him 
You came to Mantua? 
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MARIANA. 

What could I do? 

Cot, garden, vineyard, rivulet, and wood, 

Lake, sky, and mountain, went along with him,— 
Could I remain behind? My father found 

My heart was not at home; he loved his child, 
And asked me, one day, whither we should go? 

‘I said, “To Mantua.” I folloW'd him 

To Mantua! To breathe the air he breath’d— 
To walk upon the ground he walked upon, 

To look perchance on him ! perchance to hear him, 
To touch him ! never to be known to him, 

Till he was told, I lived and died his love.” 

; Act i., Scans ii. 


If this is not nature, passion, poetry—nay, the 
very essence of poetry, we will sell what judgment 
and taste we possess for a mess of pottage, or a copy 
of Amos Cottle’s epic, or for any other thing, whose 
value, to use the words of the humorous author of 
“* Headlong Hall,” may be “the absolute minimum 
of the infinitely little.” 


Characteristics of Goethe. From the 
German of Falk, Von Müller, &c. with 
Notes, Original and Translated, illustra- 
tive of German Literature. By Sarah 
Austin. 


We look upon this as a good and much required 
translation of a good work, that has obtained merited 
popularity in Germany. Von Miiller was as inti- 
mate with Goethe, and as reverentially impressed 
with the might of his intellect, as Boswell was with 
Johnson; the volumes are, therefore, on a amaller 
scale, a sort of Boswell-Life-of Johnson Life of 
Goethe, containing, besides the events which hap- 
pened to him during an existence of eighty-three 
‘years, his conversations, his opinions on men and 
manners, on general moral principles, on literature 
and on art—to all which are added sketches of 
his cotemporaries and associates, and good critical 
analyses of the poet’s own numerous productions. 

If ever man merited such a tribute to his memory 
and such a record as this, Goethe assuredly did. 
He was the Nestor—he might almost be called the 
father of German literature—like our own Walter 
Scott, for whom, as well as for Byron, he entertained 
the most fervid admiration, his prolific genius, even 
when half its charms were lost under the process of 
translation into foreign idioma, delighted the whole 
of the civilised world. Like Scott, too, he was a 
kind, amiable man, shrewd without cynicism, and 
attached to established institutions, without intoler- 
ance or any particle of a slavish spirit. 

We cannot help continuing the parallel between 
these two illustrious men, who died within so short 
a space of time of each other. A death-bed, unde- 
niably js, yet may it be {oo often considered, the 
test of a man's life; for we see cognate characters 
undergo the awful ordeal in the most different 
manners possible, owing to the nature of their dis- 
ease, the state of their mind, their nerves, their 
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worldly affairs, and numerous other influences too 
mysterious to investigate. 

Poor Scott breathed his’ last in agony of body, 
and if he was saved from agony of mind, it was only 
that his gigantic intellect had given way to disease. 
Goethe, on the contrary, “died the most blessed 
death that man can die—conscious, cheerful to the 
last breath—perfectly painless. . It was a universel 
gentle sinking, and going out of the flame of life— 
harmonious without struggle. Light was his last 
request. Half an hour before the end, he seid, 
* Open the shutters, that more light may come into 
the room.” These were his last words— prophetic, 
like his life.” —Extract of a Letter from Chan- 
cellor Von Muller. 

We have great pleasure in recommending these 
volumes to our readers. As translations, they are 
very creditable to Mrs. Austin, whose original 
notes are characterised by candour, good sense, and 
good feeling. 


Fables, Original and Selected. By the 
late James Northcote, R.A. Second 
Series ; illustrated by Two Hundred and 
Eighty Engravings on Wood. 


Tae volume before us, considering merely its 
typography and embellishments, is one of the most 
chaste and elegant that ever proceeded from the 
press of this country. It does infinite credit to 
those, whoever they may be, who were intrusted 
with its “getting up.” Even without reference to 
its literary merits, of which we shall say a word 
anon, the exquisite beauty of its very numerous 
wood-cuts and its printing, ought, in our opinion, to 
recommend it to every library in the kingdom. We 
have lately been in the habit of seeing many beau- 
tiful specimens, but here the art of wood engraving 
seems to surpass itself. The venerable, thoughtful, 
sagacious head of James Northcote—a man never to 
be forgotten by his friends, or even by those, who 
like ourselves, had but a short and slight acquain. 
tance with him—setands in the title-page, and is 
itself worth the price of the whole book. It isa 
fine likeness of a man who was possessed of as much 
magacity, and practical wisdom, and originality of 
mind, as any one of his cotemporaries, to say nothing 
of his high talent as a painter. 

One of the greatest delights of “ old Jemmy,” 
(as his friends familiarly called him—taking good 
care never to let him hear so irreverent s designa- 
tion), was to tell apposite tales and fables, and he 
told them well. There was no circumstance or 
event but he would illustrate in this way. We see 
the old man now before us, as he used to be in the 
latter years of his life, when any one called on him, 
nestled in his deep arm-chair, in a dusky room, 
looking like one of the strange creatures in his own 
fables, or very probably like what Æsop himself was, 
when that wonderful Greek was incarnate. Yes! 
in fancy we stil] see the twinkling of his lively eye, 
which age could not dim, and hear his deep voice, 
which gave a deeper sense to all he uttered, Wa 
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still thrill with his searching earcasm—for no man, 
on proper occasions, could be more sarcastic than 
James Northcote, R. A., when, on being told that 
his late Majesty had summoned to Windsor a cer- 
tain painter, still more distinguished by his con- 
ceit and arrogance, and continual mean appeals to 
the public, than by his merits as an artist, and had 
bought a picture from him at a very handsome 
price, the veteran said, in the very deepest tone of 
bis voice, “ I wish to God he had knighted him !” 

The first series of Northcote’s Fables are, or ought 
to be, long ere this, well known; and we can con- 
scientiously assure our readera, that the second 
series is not inferior to the first. The stories are 
brief, epigrammatic, quaint, and easy to retain on 
the memory; and the applications are direct and 
striking, evincing very frequently a profound know- 
ledge of human nature. They are preceded by a 
short life of the author, made out chiefly, as the 
lives of such men always ought to be, from his own 
correspondence. Every young man may be taught 
useful lessons by this life, which, to use the words 
of the writer of it, “ affords a most instructive exam- 
ple of the advantages of economy, of patient perse- 
vering industry, and of inflexible integrity.” 

We see with pleasure that Mr. Brockedon has 
furnished the early original letters inserted in this 
memoir. Why does he not write a detailed life of 
Northcote himself? Few men knew him better, or 
more justly sppreciated his great and various talents. 

Nubia and Abyssinia: comprehend- 
ing their Civil History, Antiquities, 
Arts, Religion, Literature, and Natural 
History. By the Rev. Michael Russell, 
LL.D., Author of “ View of Ancient 
and Modern Egypt,” “ Palestine, or the 
Holy Land,” &c. 

Tur is the twelfth volume of that meritorious 
publication, “* The Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” 
and is executed with the same diligent research, 
good judgment, and taste, which we have eo fre- 
quently praised in its predecessors. The interest 
and importance of the subject cannot be better set 
forth than in the words of the author's preface :— 
“There is no country in the world more interest- 
ing to the antiquary and scholar, than that which 
was known to the ancients as ‘ Ethiopia sbove 
Egypt,’ the Nubis and Abyssinia of the present 
day. It was universally regarded by the poets and 
philosophers of Greece as the cradle of those arts 
which, at a later period, covered the kingdom of the 
Pharaohs with so many wonderful monuments, as 
also of those religious rites which, after being 
slightly modified by the priests of Thebes, were 
adopted by the ancestors of Homer and Virgil as 
the basis of their mythology. A description of this 
remarkable nation, therefore, became a necessary 
supplement to the ‘ View of Ancient and Modern 
Egypt.” which has been some time before the 
public.” 

Dr. Russell has gleaned all the information 
existing on these remarkable regions, in ancient 
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authors; and has consulted all the travellers, old 
and recent, continental and English, who have 
ascended above the second cataract of the. Nile, or 
approached, in any other direction, the countries in 
question. The list is numerous, and will excite 
agreeable expectation—Bruce, Burckhardt, Lord 
Valentia, Heeren; Caillaud, Linant, William Ha- 
milton, Letorzec, Salt, and Pearce, are among the 
number. The Doctor has also had at his disposal 
two large, unpublished manuscript volumes of Tra- 
vels in the East, by, or in the possession, st least, 
of William Erskine, Esq., late of Bombay; and 
Captain Armstrong, of the R. A., who travelled in 
Nubia, and made careful drawings, has guided him 
in the measurements of the temples, and other 
stupendous ruins, of that country. 


Andrew the Savoyard. From C. Paul 
De Kock. 


As this tale is pruned by the translator of the 
indecency which too often disgraces the pages of the 
French novelists, and those of the witty De Kock 
in s special manner, we can notice it, and even re- 
commend it to our readers. ° 

For the character of a badaud (the Cockney of 
Paris), for the every day street-and-boulevard life 
of the Parisians, there is nobody like De Kock, and 
we think the present volumes are about his hap- 
piest efforts in that way. The story is also better 
constructed than his stories generally are. 

A word with the translator. When he compares 
De Kock with Miss Austen, he is sbsurd—he is 
still more absurd when he says, Walter Scott's 
comic conceptions are failures, and his Dugald 
Dalgetty a piece of broad farce,—but he is guilty 
of something worse than the wildest flight of ab- 
surdity, when he assumes, from the Author of 
the Waverley Novels having never mentioned 
Miss Austen’s name to the public, that he was 
jealous of her, and that the amiable, the generous- 
hearted Scott, like Napoleon Buonaparte, “ reserved 
his praise for the rivals whom he had confessedly 
overcome.” 

It will require something more than the dixit of 
this doer of only a passably good translation of a 
French novel, to persuade the world that Scott had 
not the vis comica, or to upset the evidence of the 
whole of that great and good man's literary life, 


which goes to prove that envy was a stranger to his 
nature. 


Stick to the task of rendering the ideas of others, 
Mr. Translator, and spare us your own, if they are 
not better than the specimens given in your present 
impertinent and ridiculous preface ! 


Travels in Sweden, Norway, &c., to 
the North Cape. By Sir Arthur De 
Capell Brooke. 

Tuovea published some time since, it was only 
very lately that this delightful book of travels in 
little frequented, yet exceedingly interesting coun- 
tries, fell into our hands. We had cocasion to con- 
sult it for some point of information, and found, as 
we have invariably done inall the other travels pub- 
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lished by the same author, much more than we 
looked for. Few men of the present day have 
travelled more, from the mere love of travelling and 
acquainting himeelf with the peculiarities of differ- 
ent regions, than Sir Arthur, who, besides enter- 
prise, possesses good judgment, a feeling heart, 
which occasionally shows itself in touching pictures 
of life, and a truly gentlemanly turn of mind. 

We warmly recommend this volume. The em. 
bellishments, which chiefly consist of views of 
exceedingly picturesque places, greatly enhance the 
value of the work. 


Poems. By Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley. 


Fnox the first line to the last of this unpretend- 
ing volume there breathes the evidence of a pure 
and lofty spirit—of woman's purity and woman's 
pride. It is what true poetry should be, and ad- 
dresses itself, not to the senses but to the imagina- 
tion, turning our thoughts to higher and better 
worlds from the insufficient attachments and un- 
stable pleasures of earth. Perhaps a more beauti 
ful idea was never embodied than that in the address 
to the soul, entitled, ‘ It should not be, and shall 
not.” The sttempt by reasoning to quell the pas- 
sionate regret which bursts in every line, and win 
the soul to acontemplation of its real home, can be 
compared only to the painful soaring of a chained 
bird, which spreads its pinions only to feel how 
fettered is its flight. -We notice this little poem, 
and the splendid lines on Martin’s truly splendid 
genius (lines worthy of their subject), as proofs of 
the lofty enthusiasm and power of language which 
distinguish our authoress ; but what praise shall 
we give to the graceful tenderness of such lines as 
the following ? 


“THE INJUNCTION. 
When all is o’er for me on this bright earth, 
Mourn me, with dovelike sweetness, in thy sorrow, 
Not with wild anguish! With the desert's dearth 
Let thy worn heart the desert’s calmness borrow. 
Oh wait our meeting hour in dreamfraught peace! 
It yet shall be—though long years part us first ; 
Oh let thy soul’s long-wearying conflicts cease ! 
Fountains shall flow to quench earth's deadliest 
thirst. 
Dream to the chiming of yon gleamy fountain, 
Dream of the hours we've marked its lovely play, 
While the broad sun yet steeped the reddening 
mountain 

With the last floating splendours of his ray. 

Go, in the shadow of remembered hours 

Sit listening to the song of our own bird ; 

Braid me a death-crown of night blowing flowers, 
Nor let my name be a forgotten word. 
- Tho sweet familiar tasks we shared of yore 

I would, from time to time, ye should repeat ; 

O, think of me when all for me is o'er, 

‘Yet be the memory calmly, gravely sweet.” 


We regret that our limits compel us to choose, 
>not the most beautiful, but the shortest among the 
many beautiful. Lines “On a Tomb”—“To my 
*Bower”—“ To— on her marriege,” might all be 
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quoted had we space for them. As it is, we bid 
farewell to the beautiful authoress, convinced that 
her readers, like ourselves, will learn to love the 
poetess in her mournful mood, as much as they 
admire the poetry of her loftier musings. 


Turkey and its Resources ; its Muni- 
cipal Organization and Free Trade: the 
State and Prospects of English Com- 
merce in the East: the New Adminis- 
tration of Greece; its Revenues and 
National Possessions. 


Mn. Unquaanr has given us an immense deal of 
information (the fruit of long travelling and most 
minute examination into matters that the gener- 
ality of travellers utterly neglect), on topics that are 
of great and immediate interest. His observations 
on the municipal and fiscal regulations of Turkey, 
will be found well worthy the serious attention of 
our legislators. His views for the new kingdom of 
Greece, are luminous and liberal. 

We must say, however, that Mr. Urquhart's 
Notions as to the resources of the Turkish empire, 
seem to us somewhat too sanguine. With facts 
in our possession, we were struck with astonishment 
when we found him asserting that, in spite of its 
reverses, the trade of that empire is on the increase. 
We would ask where? Not at Constantinople or 
Smyrna, the two great places of trade, where, 
within these two or three years, the first of the 
commercial houses have failed or ceased business, 
and whence, very lately, many of the enterprising 
Greek and Armenian traders have departed for 
the new kingdom of Greece—not at Salonica, 
where a few paltry commission agents can scarcely 
gain a livelihood—not on the Black Sea, where 
the British Government sent a consul who has 
nothing to do—not in Syria (but Turkey bas now 
lost Syria)—-not on the coast of Caramania—no! 
nor in any part of the empire is commerce in other 
condition than that of torpor and decline. 

In spite, however, of thie, and one or two other 
mistakes, Mr. Urqubart's is a very valuable book. 


A Compendious German Grammar, with 
a Dictionary of the principal Prefixes and 
Affixes; alphabetically arranged. Second 
edition, improved and enlarged. By Adol- 
phus Bernays, Pn. Dr. 

The German Reader: A Selection from 


the most popular Writers, with literal and 


free Tranalations, Grammatical and other 
‘otes, for the Use of Beginners, by the same 
Author. 


Tue reception given to the works which form 
the subject of this article, is a striking proof 
of the progress which German literature is 
making amongst us, This, therefore, seems 
a fitting occasion to mention the productions of 
one by whom that progress has been very greatly 
accelerated. 

Dr. Bernays has now been labouring for some 
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years to facilitate the acquisition of his native 
language in this country, and no one seems better 
qualified for the task, as he not only understands 
the wants of students in general, but also the par 
ticular genius of the English people. Though 
evidently aware of the deficiencies of our gram- 
mars, he bas prudently abstained from intruding 
new systems ; which, however beneficial their 
adoption might prove in the end, would alarm 
most beginners, and deter them from the study of 
the language itself. The merit of his grammar 
consists in the rules being both clear and concise, 
and so skilfully connected, that they generally 
explain one another. The present edition is in 
this respect even superior to the first, and has an 
additional advantage in being illustrated by nu- 
merous examples. The dictionary of Prefixes 
and Affixes, a very important part of the work, 
has also been greatly extended and improved. 
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The ‘’ German Reader” is an entirely new 
work, and will be welcomed by the future students 
as one of the most useful helps which could well 
be devised for beginners. The plan bere adopted 
has the advantage ever other plans, in which 
literal translations form the principal feature, that 
it is not confined to the teaching of a vocabulary, 
but gradually leads the learner to the necessary 
knowledge of the accidence, the structure of 
phrases, the foundation of words, the use of syno- 
nymes, and a variety of other useful matters which 
render the book interesting even to the advanced 
student. At the same time the selection is of an 
entertaining character, and of that style most 
wanted in conversation and femiliar correspon- 
dence. Works of this kiod do not admit of a 
more detailed notice; but we cordially recom- 
mend them both as amongst the very best of their 
class. 
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The Court.—The King and Queen arrived at 
St James's Palace, from Windsor, on the 18th 
of last month. The King honoured the Duke of 
Wellington with his presence at dinner at Apsley 
House in the evening, and the Queen visited the 
Italian Opera. 

His Majesty held his Levee on the following 
Wednesday. It was attended, as usual, by the 
members of the Cabinet and of the Household, 
and the Foreign Ambassadors: among the general 
company were the Earls of Shrewsbury, Harrowby, 
and Surry, Sir Stratford Canning, Mr. Frankland 
Lewis, Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Richards, Mr. G. H. 
Vernon, Admiral Tollemache, Sir Edward Owen, 
and Sir P. Maitland. 

In the evening, the Queen visited Covent Garden 
Theatre; which was very thinly attended,—the pit, 
second tier of boxes, and the galleries, not being one 
third filled. She was very well received, and 
cheered by all present. ; 

Her Majesty held a drawing-room the next day; 
at which the attendance of the nobility, both British 
end Foreign, and of the members of Parliament, 
was very numerous. Among the company were 
the Dukes of Northumberland, Argyll, Buccleugh, 
Cleveland, and Beaufort, the Marquesses of London. 
derry and Downshire, Farls of Roden, Surry, 
Ormelie,and Courtown, Messrs. Walter, Scholefield, 
Richards, Whitmore, Lambert, Boulton, and Dun- 
das. 

The King dined in the evening with a distin- 
guished party at Holland House. 

French Duel_—aA French Colonel, named Bric- 
queville, made a violent personal attack in the 
Chambers, about a fortnight ago, on Marshal Soult ; 
charging him, among other things, with having 
caused the loes of the battle of Waterloo by his 
misconduct. Soult took no notice whatever of this 
attack; but his son, the Marquis of Dalmatia, 


challenged the Colonel to a duel with sworda, in the 
Bois de Boulogne. The following circumstantial 
account of this abeurd affair is taken from a Paris 


paper. 

“ After a contest, which lasted ten minutes, the 
Marquis struck his foot against a stone and fell ; 
upon which his adversary gallantly stretched out 
his hand, and raised him. They reassumed their 
positions; and, after another long contest, the sword 
of Colonel Bricqueville becoming entangled with 
that of the Marquis, escaped from his hand, but the 
latter immediately returned it to him. After a 
short pause, the combat was renewed for the third 
time; in the course of which the parties grappled 
with each other, and it became a question of mere 
bodily strength. Upon this, the seconds, who were 
Marshal Clausel and General Jacqueminot, on the 
part of the Marquis de Dalmatia, and General 
Excelmans and M. Cesar Bacot, for Colonel de 
Bricqueville, interposed, and separated them ; de. 
claring that enough had been done by each to main- 
tain their honour, and that the engagement could not 
be suffered to proceed any further. To this decision 
the two principals submitted, and separated with 
reciprocal marks of esteem.” 

Strange Verdict.—In February last, Richard 
Cartwright, who kept an inn in Sunderland, was 
dragged out of his house, and most severely beaten 
by two men who had a quarrel with him. He be- 
came very ill, and vomited blood in consequence of 
this treatment. For two months he grew gradually 
worse, and died last week. An inquest was lately 
held on the body: six of the Jury were for bringing 
in s verdict of wilful murder against the men who 
had beaten him; seven, however, would not agree 
to it; so they finally agreed on the following ver. 
dict—“ Died of Pulmonary Consumption.” 

Whitefeet.—A violent attack was made on a 
Mr. Moss, tithe-agent at Castledermot, county of 
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Carlow, on Tuesday week, by a crowd that collected 
to prevent his men serving latitats, and he had a 
very narrow escape. The Hartingans, father and 
son, were on the same dsy almost beaten to death 
at Kilsheelan; but, with characteristic national 
vitality, have sufficiently recovered to swear infor- 
mations against three of them, who were in conse- 
quence arrested by the police as partisansin the riot. 

In the county of Kilkenny, s savage attack was 
made last Thursday, by Whitefeet, on the house 
of George Dormer, a comfortable farmer, within 
a mile of Castlecomer, a tenant of Lord Carrick. 
Being refused admittance, they forced open the door 
and two or three fellows entered, one of whom shot 
-Dormer in the thigh. His son then seized the gun; 
and the party retired, leaving it with him, as if 
overawed by his resolute resistance.— Times Cor- 
respondent. 


CONCERTS. 


Awful Catastrophe._—As Captain Keats, R. N., 
nephew of Sir Richard Keats, Governor of Green. 
wich Hospital, was sailing in an open boat in Batti- 
combe Bay, Devonshire, on the 8th of last month, 
a squall off the land took her so suddenly, that 
before the sheet could be cast off she capsized, and 
sunk. There were Mrs. Keats and two of her 
sisters, Miss Diana and Miss Louisa Pitman, and a 
boatman, also in the boat. Captain Keats instantly 
laid hold of Miss Louisa, and swam with her a 
considerable distance towards the shore, till a Pre- 
ventive Service boat put off and rescued them both ; 
when he learned the melancholy fact that his wife 
and her sister Diana were both lost, together with 
the beatman. The body of Mrs. Keats and that of 
her sister were found entangled in the gear of the 
boat. 


CONCERTS. 


Tux concerts have been, and continue to be, so 
numerous this season, that we cannot stay to notice 
half that are entitled to commendation. We shall 
therefore only say, that the general excellence of 
these entertainments speaks volumes in favour of 
the improvement of the national taste in music. 
There are, however, two or three of which we can- 
not refrain from saying a word: those of Messrs. 
Saloman,, Giubilei and Sagrini, Chelard and 
Eliason, and Bochsa. Mr. Saloman’s was an excel- 
lent concert; and the performance alone of this 
young gentleman on the piano-forte was quite suffi- 
cient to render it attractive. Mr. Saloman has taste 
feeling, warmth, and execution, combined with great 
judgment; and, though very young, his powers in 
the higher branches of composition will soon raise 
him to great eminence in our national school. The 
concert of Signor Giubilei snd L. Sagrini was crowded 
even to suffocation. Signor Guibilei is well known 
to the public as a basso cantante of considerable 
power and an excellent actor; but he deserves the 
greatest encouragement for the persevering industry 
with which be has applied himself and very suc- 
cessfully too—to master the difficulties of our lan. 
guage, and sing the words of “ Britain’s Muse,” in 
its own native idiom. M. Sagrini is a guitarist of 
considerable talent, anda composer of great elegance 
for his instrument. Of this concert we need only 
say that it was graced by the united talents of 
Pasta, De Meric, Cinti-Damoreau, Miss Saunders 
Osborne, Miss Atkinson, Rubini, Donzelli, Tam- 
burini, Hartzinger and Zuchelli, all of whom sang 
in their very best style; and we may add that we 
were delighted at the warmth, and taste, and exe- 
cution with which Miss Saunders Osborne, with her 
fresh and youthful voice, sang the “ Tirano Amore.” 


Messrs. Chelard and Eliason gave us also a rich 
treat; unfortunately, however, the inefficiency of the 
orchestra many of the performers, we understand, 
having failed to attend-_—prevented justice from being 
done to Chelard’s overture to Mitternacht. Eliason's 
concerto on the violin was beautifully executed; in- 
deed we never heard this young violinist display 
greater power and taste. He was rapturoualy ap- 
plauded. Madame Malibran was, as usual, exqui- 
site; she is certainly the most accomplished per- 
former of this or any other age. In the second 
part, she sang the “ Sul Aria” of Mozart, with 
Miss Saunders Osborne, and the latter young lady 
performed her part in such excellent taste as to call 
forth a most flattering compliment from Paganini, 
who happened to be present. Rubini and Giubilei, 
and Hartzinger, and H. Phillips, and Dobler, and 
Madame Devrient, each contributed to the entertain- 
ment, and Henri Herz wound up the performance 
by executing. one of his extraordinary and beautiful 
compositions upon the piano-forte. Bochsa’s con- 
cert was really one of the best of the season, and 
the inimitable performance of this gentleman upon 
the harp was of itself sufficient to insure his success, 
even had he played alone, instead of being asaisted, 
as he was, by many of the great stars of the musical 
firmament. 

Want of space forces us to defer, till our next 
number, notices of Paganini’s concerts, and De 
Beriot’s dramatic concert, and the concert of Pixis. 
We understand that the accomplished and elegant 
pianist and composer George Osborne is to give a 
concert, in s day or two, at Willis's Rooms; and 
that he will be assisted by the very first talent in 
the conntry, both native and foreign. 
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SUMMER SONGS, BY MRS. HEMANS. 





I.—A SONG OF THE ROSE. 


Hast thou no fears, O thou exulting thing ; 

Thus looking forth on life? Is there no spell 

In the strong wind to tame thee? Thou hast yet 
To learn harsh lessons from the changeful hours, 
And bow thy stately head submissively 

Unto a heavy touch; for here, bright shape ! 

Thy resting-place is not. 


Ross, what dost thou here? 
Bridal, royal Rose ! 
How, ’midst grief and fear, 
Canst thou thus disclose 
That fervid hue of love which to thy heart-leaf glows ? 


Rose! too much arrayed 
For triumphal hours, 
Look’st thou through the shade 
Of these mortal bowers, 
Not to disturb my soul, thou crowned one of all flowers ! 


As an eagle soaring 
Through a sunny sky, 
As a clarion pouring 
Strains of victory, 
So dost thou kindle thoughts, for earthly doom too high! 


Thoughts of rapture, flushing 
Youthful poet’s cheek; 
Thoughts of glory rushing 
Forth in song to break; 
But finding the spring-tide of rapid song too weak. 
VOLTS. NO, II. H 
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Yet, O festal Rose ! 
I have seen thee lying 
In thy bright repose, 
Pillowed with the dying, 
Thy crimson by the lip whence life’s quick blood was flying. 


Summer, Life, and Love, 
O’er that bed of pain, 
Met in thee, yet wove 
Too, too frail a chain 
In its émbracing links, the lovely to detain. 


Smil’st thou, gorgeous flower? 
Oh! within the spells 
Of thy beauty’s power, 
Something dimly dwells 
At variance with a world of sorrows and farewells! 


All the soul, forth flowing 
With that rich perfume, 
All the proud life, glowing 
In that radiant bloom, 
Have they no place but here, beneath th’ o’ershadowing tomb? 


Crown’st thou but the daughters 
Of our tearful race? 
Heaven’s own purest waters 
Well might wear the trace 
Of thy consummate form, melting to softer grace ! 


Will that clime enfold thee ; 
With immortal air? 
Shall we not behold thee 
Bright and deathless there, 
In spirit-lustre clothed, transcendantly more fair? 


Yes, my fancy sees thee 
In that light disclose, 
And its dream thus frees thee 
From the mist of woes, 
Darkening thine earthly bowers, O bridal, royal Rose! 





THE SILVER ARROW: A TALE OF THE ARCHERY GROUND. 


BY MISS MITFORD, AUTHOR OF “OUR VILLAGE,” “OUR RECTOR, &c. 


ARCHERY meetings are the order of the 


- day. Not to go back to those olden times, 


when the bow was the general weapon of 
the land, when the battles of Cressy and of 
Poictiers were won by the stout English 
archers, and the king’s deer slain in his forests 
by the bold outlaws, Robin Hood and Little 


John, and the mad priest, Friar Tuck, when 
battles were won and ships taken not by 
dint of rockets and cannun-balls, but by the 
broad arrow, or when (to come back to more 
domestic and therefore more interesting illus- 
trations) William of Cloudesley, the English 
William Tell, saved his forfeited life by shoot- 
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ing an apple from his son’s head, at six score 
paces * ; not to revert to those times, which 
were perhaps rather too much in earnest, 
when the dinner, or the life, or the battle, 
depended on the truth of the aim, and the 
weapon (to say nothing of the distance) 
would be as unmanageable to a modern arm 
as the bow of Ulysses; not to go back to 
that golden age of archery and minstrelsy, 
never since the age of James and Elizabeth, 
when the bow, although no longer the favour- 
ite weapon, continued to be the favourite 
pastime of all classes +, have bows and arrows 
been so rife in this England of ours as at 
this present time. Every country mansion 
has its butts and its targets, every young 
lady her quiver ; and that token of honour, 
the prize arrow, trumpery as, sooth to say, it 
generally is, is as much coveted and cherished 
and envied as if, instead of a toy for a ped- 
lers basket, it were diamond necklace, or 
an emerald bracelet. 

To confess the truth, I suspect that the 
whole affair is rather more of a plaything 
now-a-days than it was even in the later time 
to which we have alluded; partly, perhaps, 
because the ladies, with the solitary excep- 
tion of Maid Marian, (who, however, in Ben 
Jonson’s beautiful fragment, The Sad Shep- 
herd, of which she is the heroine, is nof repre- 
sented as herself taking part in the sylvan 
exercises of her followers) contented them- 
selves with witnessing instead of rivalling 
the feats of our forefathers ; partly, it may be, 
because, as I have before observed, the thews 
and sinews of our modern archers, let them 
call themselves Toxopholites] fifty times over, 


@ 199 yards. He had previously cleft a willow wand 
at 409 yards. Vide the fine ballad of “‘ Adam Bell, 
Ctym of the Clough, and William of Cloudesley,”’ in 
Bishop Percy's “ Reliques of ancient English Poetry,” 
a collection which, in these days of Robin Hoods and 
Maid Marianas, cought to be reprinted, if only for the 
sake of the archery lore. 

+ If the fact were not too well known to need con- 
frmation, abundant proof of the love of shooting at 
the butts, so prevalent amongst our ancestors, might 
be found in the plays of Shakspeare, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and the other great dramatists of that great 
dramatic age. Their works abound with allusions to 
the subject, and images derived from the sport. Even 
falconry, rich as that is in technical terms, has hardly 
fursished them with so many illustrations. It seems 
to have been the holiday sport of the lower orders, 
and in the absence of clubs and newspapers, the al- 
most daily recreation of the gentry, and probably con- 
tinued to be so up to the time of the Commonwealth, 
when all amusements were suspended by the stern 
habits of the puritans, and the stirring interest of the 
civil ware. After the Restoration, the bowling-green 
appears to have taken the of the archery ground. 

t A word from the Greek, algnifying, I believe, “a 
bowman,” “a lover of the bow.” 
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would tug with very little effect at the weapons 
of Clym of the Clough or of Little John, so 
called because he was the biggest person of 
his day. Or even if a fine gentleman of the 
age of William the Fourth should arrive at 
bending a 200 pound bow, think of his cleav- 
ing a willow wand at 400 yards distant! 
Modern limbs cannot compass such feats. 
He might as well try to lift the Durham ox. 

Nevertheless, although rather too much of 
a toy for boys and girls, and wanting alto- 
gether in the variety and interest of that 
other great national out-door amusement 
called cricket, it would be difficult to find a 
better excuse for drawing people together in 
a country neighbourhood, an object always 
desirable, and particularly so in this little 
midland county of ours, where between party 
squabbles and election squabbles (affairs of 
mere personal prejudice with which politics 
have often nothing to do) half the gentry 
live in a state of continual non-intercourse 
and consequent ignorance of each others 
real good qualities, and the genial, pardon- 
able, diverting foibles, which perhaps con- 
duce as much as more grave, solid excellence, 
not only to the amusement of society, but to 
our mutual liking and regard for each other. 
A man perfect in thought and word and 
deed is a fine thing to contemplate at reve- 
rent distance, like some rare statue on its 
pedestal ; but for the people who are destined 
to mix with their fellows in this work-a-day 
world, to walk and talk and eat and drink 
like their neighbours, the more harmless 
peculiarities and innocent follies they bring 
to keep our follies in countenance the better 
for them and for ourselves. Luckily there 
is no lack of these congenial elements in 
human nature. The only thing requisite is 
a scene for their display. 

This want seemed completely supplied by 
the Archery Meeting, an approved neutral 
ground where. politics could not enter, and 
where the Capulets and Montagues of 
H——shire might contemplate each others 
good qualities, and be conciliated by each 
other’s defects, without the slightest com- 
promise of party etiquette or party dignity. 
The heads of the contending houses had 
long ago agreed to differ, like the chiefs of 
rival factions in London, and met and visited, 
except just at an election time, with as much 
good humour and cordiality as Lady Grey 
meets and visits. Lady Beresford; it was 
amongst the partisans, the adherents of the 
several candidates, that the prejudice had 
been found so inveterate; and every rational 
person, except those who were themselves 
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infected with the prevalent moral disorder, 
hailed the prescription of so pleasant a 
remedy for the county complaint. 

Accordingly the proposal was no sooner 
made at a country dinner party than it was 
carried by acclamation, a committee was ap- 
pointed, a secretary chosen, and the pleasant 
business of projecting and anticipating com- 
menced upon the spot. For the next week, 
nothing could be heard of but the Archery 
Meeting ; bows und arrows were your only 
subject, and Lincoln Green your only wear. 

Then came a few gentle difficulties ; diffi- 
culties that seem as necessary preludes to a 
party of pleasure, as the winds and rains of 
April are to the flowers of May. The com- 
mittee, composed, as was decorous, not of 
the eager sons and zealous daughters and 
bustling mammas of the principal families, but 
of their cool, busy, indifferent papas, could by 
no chance be got together; they were hay- 
making, or they were justicing, or they were 
attending the house, or they had forgotten 
the day, or they had not received: the letter ; 
so that, in spite of all the efforts of the most 
active of secretaries, on Monday four only 
assembled out of twenty, on Tuesday two, 
and on Wednesday none at all. 

Then, of the three empty houses in the 
neighbourhood, on either of which they had 
reckoned so confidently, that they had actually 
talked over their demerits after the manner 
of bidders at an auction who intend to buy, 
the one was point blank refused to Mr. Secre- 
tary’s courteous application, on the ground 
of the mischievousness of the parties, the 
danger of their picking the flowers, and the 
certainty of their trampling the grass; the 
second, after having been twenty years on 
sale, suddenly found a purchaser just as it 
was wanted ‘for the Archery Club; and the 
third, which had been for years thirty and 
odd snugly going to ruin under the provident 
care of the Court of Chancery, a case of dis- 
puted title, and of which it had been proposed 
to take temporary possession as a sort of “no 
man’s land,” found itself most unexpectedly 
adjudged to a legal owner by the astounding 
activity of my Lord Brougham. The Club 
was at its wit’s end, and likely to come to a 
dissolution before it was formed, (if an Eng- 
lishwoman may be permitted-to speak good 
Irish,) when luckily a neighbouring M.P., 
a most kind and genial person, whose fine old 
mansion was neither on sale, nor in Chancery, 
and who patriotically sacrificed his grass and 
his ‘flowers for the public good, offered his 
beautiful place, and furnished the Oakley 
Park Archery Club, not only with “a local 
habitation,” but “ a name.” 
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Then came the grand difficulty of all, the 
selection of members. Every body knows 
that in London the question of caste or sta- 
tion, or to use perhaps a better word, of 
gentility, is very easily settled, or rather it 
settles itself without fuss or trouble. In the 
great city, there is room for every body. No 
one is so high or so low as to be without 
his equals; and in the immense number of 
circles into which society is divided, he falls 
insensibly into that class to which his rank, 
his fortune, his habits, and his inclinations 
are best adapted. In the distant previnces, 
on the other hand, the division is equally 
easy from a reverse reason. There the inhs- 
bitants may almost be comprised in the pea- 
santry, the yeomanry, the clergy, and the 
old nobility and gentry, the few and distant 
lords of the soil living in their own ancestral 
mansions, and mixing almost exclusively 
with each other, not from airs, but from the 
absolute thinness of population amongst the 
educated or cultivated classes, But in these 
small midland counties close to Losdon, 
where the great estates have changed masters 
so often that only two or three descendants 
of the original proprietors are to be found in 
a circuit of twenty miles, and where even the 
estates themselves are broken into small frac- 
tions—counties where you cannot travel a 
quarter of a mile without bursting on some 
line of new paling enclosing a belt of equally 
new plantation, and giving token of a roomy, 
commodious, square dwelling, red or white, 
as may suit the taste of the proprietor, or 
some “cot of spruce gentility,” verandahed 
and be-porched according to the latest fashion, 
very low, very pretty, and very inconvenient 
—in these populous country villages, where 
persons of undoubted fortune but uncertain 
station are as plenty as blackberries, it requires 
no ordinary tact in a provincial lord cham- 
berlain to grant or to refuse the privilege of 
the entrée. 

Perhaps the very finest definitions of a 
gentleman in our own, or in any other lan- 
guage, may be found in Mr. Ward’s De Vere®, 


* “ By a gentleman we mean not to draw a line 
that would be invidious between high and low, rank 
and subordination, riches and poverty. distine- 
tion is in the mind. Whoever is open, loyal, and 
true; whoever is of hamane and affable demeanour ; 
whoever is honourable in himself, and candid in his 
jadgment of others, and requires no law but his word 
to make him fulfil an engagement; such a man is a 
gentleman, and such a man may be found among the 
tillers of the earth. But high birth and distinction 
for the most part insure the high sentiment which is 
denied to poverty and the lower professions. It is 
hence, and hence only, that the great claim their 
superiority; and hence what has been so beautifully 
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and in the motto of (I think) the Ratland 
family, “ Munners Make the Man ;” but our 
coantry practice seems rather to be grounded 
on the inimitable answer of the ineffable Mr. 
Dubster in Madame D’Arblays Camilla, who 
on being asked“ What made him a gentle- 
man?” gravely replied “leaving off busi- 
ness;” or on the still nicer distinction, so 
admirably ridiculed by another great female 
writer (Miss Austen in“ Emma”), where a Mr. 
Suckling, a Bristol merchant, who had retired 
from trade some eight or nine years back, 
refuses to visit another Bristolian whe had 
only purified himself from the dregs of the 
sugar warehouse the Christmas before. 

Now Mr. Dubster’s definition, besides being 
sufficiently liberal and comprehensive, had 
the great merit of being clear and practicable, 
and our good humoured secretary, a man of 
ten thousand, well-born, well-bred, well-for- 
tuned, and thoroughly well-conditioned, a 
man light, buoyant, and bounding, as full of 
activity as his favourite blood horse, and 
equally full of kindness, would willingly have 
abided by the rale, and was by nomeans disin- 
clmed to extend his invitations to the many 
educated, cultivated, rich and liberal persons 
whose fathers were still guilty of travelling 
to London once a week to superintend some 
old respectable concern in Austin Friars’ or 
St. Mary Axe, or even to visit Lloyd's or the 
Stock Exchange. Bat unluckily the Mr. 
Sucklings of the neighbourhood prevailed. 
“ Standing,” (to borrow an expressive Ame- 
ricanism) carried the day, and Mr. Brown, 
whose mother eighteen years ago had pur- 
chased the Lawn on one side of Headingly 
Heath*, had not only the happiness of 
excluding his neighbour Mr. Green, who had 
been settled at the Grove only a twelvemonth, 
but even of barring out his still nearer neigh- 
bour Mr. White, who had been established 
in the Manor House these half dozen years. 
Such, at least, was the decree passed in full 
committee ; but itis the common and rightful 
fate of over rigorous laws to be softened in 


said of honour, the law of kings, is no more than 
true, 


“ It aids and strengthens Virtue when it meets her, 
And fmitates her actions where she is not.” 
De Vere, vol ii., page 22. 


* It may convey some notion of the villa population 
in our county, to say that from the centre of Headingly 
Heath, we can see eight gentlemen’s houses. A young 
sportsman who wanted a shooting box in a retired 
situation, being taken in by a puffing advertisement 
of ane of these mansions, drove down to look at it, 
bat when he came within view of the surrounding 
Villas, turned round his phaeton, and trotted off with- 
i alighting, exclaiming, ‘‘Clapham common, by 

ve!” 
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practice, and Mr. White being a most agree- 
able, hospitable man, with a very pleasant 
clever wife, and the Misses Green ranking 
amongst the prettiest girls in the neighbour- 
hood, somehow or other they eventually got 
admittance. 

These greater difficulties being fairly sur- 
mounted at the cost of a few affronts on the 
part of the forgotten, and many murmurs on 
the part of the omitted, then followed a train 
of minor troubles about dinners and crockery, 
targets and uniforms, regulations and rules. 
Drawing up the code of archery laws, al- 
though it seems no mighty effort of legisla- 
tion, cost our committee almost as much 
labour as might have gone to the concoction 
of a second Code Napoleon, or another Bill 
for Local Courts ; and the equipment of half 
the regiments in the service would have con- 
sumed less time and thought than were wasted 
on the male and female costumes of the Gak- 
ley Park Archery Club. Twelve several 
dolls were dressed in white and green of 
various patterns, by the committee-men and 
their wives ; andsuch a feud ensued between 
Mr. Giles, haberdasher, in King Street, in 
the good town of H—, and Miss Fenton, 
milliner, in the Market Place, each maintain- 
ing his and her separate and very various 
version of the appointed regulation doll, that 
nothing but the female privilege of scolding 
without fighting prevented that most serious 
breach of the peace called a duel. It has 
been hinted that the unfortunate third party 
(that is to say, the doll), was a sufferer in 
the fray, the flowers being torn from her bon- 
net, the bows from her petticoat, and the 
pelerine from her bosom. For this I do not 
vouch ; but for the exceeding ugliness of the 
selected regimentals, whether male or female, 
I can most conscientiously answer. It re- 
quired some ingenuity to invent any thing go 
thoroughly hideous. The young ladies, in 
clear muslin and green ribands, arranged as 
they thought fit, looked like pretty little shep- 
herdesses ; but their unfortunate mammas, 
dressed by Mr. Giles, or Miss Fenton, accord- 
ing to the pattern of the demolished doll, in 
gowns of white chaly, barred like a hussar 
jacket, with dull and dismal green, had, from 
the dim colour of the woollen material, more 
the air of a flock of sheep ; or a bevy of Car- 
melite nuns ; or atroop of shrouded corpses 
escaped from their coffins ; or a set of statues 
likethat of the commandant in Don Giovanni, 
when seen from behind, or at a distance ; or 
of the figure of Orcas (the classical Death), 
as I once saw him represented in the Alcestis 
of Euripides, when viewed frontwise, than 
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of a groupe of middle-aged English ladies 
equipped for a party of pleasure. 

In spite, however, of jostling interests and 
conflicting vanities, the day of the archery 
meeting was anticipated with great and 
general pleasure by the young people in 
H—shire, and to none was it more'an object 
of delighted expectation than to Frances 
Vernon, a shy and timid girl, who generally 
shrank from public amusements, but who 
looked forward to this with quite a different 
feeling, since she was to be accompanied 
thither by her only brother Horace, a young 
man of considerable talent and acquirement, 
who, after spending several years abroad, 
had just returned to take possession of his 
paternal mansion in the neighbourhood of 
Oakley. 

Horace and Frances Vernon were the only 
children of a very gallant officer of high 
family and moderate fortune, who had during 
his lifetime been one of the most zealous fol- 
lowers of the two factions, (the English Mon- 
tecchi and Capuletti), who divided H—shire, 
and had bequeathed to his son as abundant 
a legacy of prejudices and feuds as would 
have done honour to a border chieftain of 
the fifteenth century. The good general's 
prime aversion, his pet hatred, had of course 
fallen upon his nearest opponent, his next 
neighbour, who—besides the sin of espousing 
one interest in H—shire, as the general 
espoused another, of being an uncompro- 
mising whig, (radical his opponent was fain 
to call him,) as the general was a determined 
tory—had committed the unpardonable crime 
of making his own large fortune as a Russia 
merchant ; and not content with purchasing a 
considerable estate, which the general, to 
clear off old mortgages, had found it con- 
venient to sell, had erected a huge staring 
red house within sight of the Hall windows, 
where he kept twice as many horses, car- 
riages, and servants, and saw at least three 
times as much company as his aristocratic 
neighbour. If ever one good sort of a man 
hated another, (for they were both excellent 
persons in their way), General Vernon hated 
John Page. 

John Page, on his side, who scorned to be 
outdone in an honest English aversion by any 
tory in Christendom, detested the general 
with equal cordiality, and a warfare of the 
most inveterate description ensued between 
them at all places where it was possible that 
disputes should be introduced, at vestries and 
county meetings, at quarter sessions, and at 
the weekly bench. In these skirmishes the 


general had much the best of the battle. Not 
only was his party more powerful and influ- 
ential, but his hatred being of the cold, 
courtly, provoking sort that never comes to 
words, gave him much advantage over an 
adversary hot, angry, and petulant, whose 
friends had great difficulty in restraining him 
within the permitted bounds of civil disputa- 
tion. An ordi champion would have 
been driven from the field by such a suc- 
cession of defeats, but our reformer (so he 
delighted to style himself) had qualities, good 
and bad, which prevented his yielding an 
inch. He was game to the back-bone. Let 
him be beaten on a question fifty times, and 
he would advance to the combat the fifty- 
first as stoutly as ever. He was a combatant 
whom there was no tiring down. 

John Page was of a character not uncom- 
mon in his class in this age and country. 
Acute and shrewd on many subjects, he was 
yet on some favourite topics prejudiced, 
obstinate, opiniated, and conceited, as your 
self-educated man is often apt to be ; add to 
this that he was irritable, impetuous, and 
violent, and we have all the elements of a 
good hater. On the other hand he was a 
liberal master, a hospitable neighbour, a warm 
and generous friend, a kind brother, an affec- 
tionate husband, and a doting father ; uote, 
beside, that he was a square-made little man, 
with a bluff but good-humoured countenance, 
a bald head, an eagle eye, a loud voice, and 
a frank and unpolished, but by no means 
vulgar manner, and the courteous reader will 
have a pretty correct idea of Mr. John Page. 

Whether he or his aristocratic adversary 
would finally have gained the mastery at the 
bench, and in the vestry, time only would 
have shown. Death, however, stepped in 
and decided the question. The general, a 
spare, pale, temperate man, to whom such a 

isease seemed impossible, was carried off by 
apoplexy, leaving a sickly, gentle-tempered 
widow and two children, a son of high pro- 
mise, who had just left college, and set out 
on a long tour through half of Europe, and 
much of Asia, and one daughter, a delicate 
girl of fourteen, whom her mother, in con- 
sideration of her own low spirits and declining 
health, sent immediately to school. 

Six years had elapsed between the gene- 
ral’s death and the date of my little story, 
when Horace Vernon, returning home to his 
affectionate relations, embrowned by long 
travel, but manly, graceful, spirited, and 
intelligent, even beyond their expectations, 
found them on the eve of the archery meet- 
ing, and was prevailed on by his mother (far 
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too ailing a woman to attend public places) 
to escort his sister and her chaperone, (a 
female cousin on a visit at the house,) to the 
appointed scene of amusement. 

A happy party were they that evening! 
Horace, restored to his own country and his 
own home, his birthplace, and the scene of 
his earliest and happiest recollections, seated 
between his mild, placid, gracious mother, 
and the pretty timid sister, with whose 
simplicity and singleness of mind he was 
enchanted, seemed to have nothing more to 
desire on earth. He was, however, sensible to 

ing like a revalsion of feeling ; (for, 
besides being a dutiful inheritor of his father’s 


aversions and prejudices, he had certain . 


ancient quarrels of his own—demélés with 
game-keepers,and shooting and fishing squab- 
bles on his own account, to settle with Mr. 
Page ;) he did certainly feel something like 
disappointment when, on inquiring into those 
family details which his long absence had 
rendered so interesting, he found this their 
old hereditary enemy, the man whom he 
thought it meritorious to hate, transmuted 
into their chief adviser and friend. Mr. 
Page had put a stop to a lawsuit in which 
his mother’s dower and his sister’s small for- 
tune were involved, and had settled the matter 
for them so advantugeously, that they were 
better off than before ; Mr. Page had dis- 
covered and recovered the family plate 
abstracted by a thieving butler, and had, 
moreover, contrived, to the unspeakable com- 
fort of both ladies, that the thief should be 
tranported, not hanged; Mr. Page had 
sent out to Russia, in a most advantageous 
situation, the old steward’s grandson, the pet 
and protégé of the family; Mr. Page had 

rted to the Swan River a vaut-rien 
cousin, the family plague; Mr. Page had 
new-filled the conservatory ; Mr. Page had 
new-clothed the garden wall; and, finally, 
as Frances declared with tears in her eyes, 
Mr. Page had saved her dear mother’s life 
by fetching Mr. Brodie in the crisis of a 
quinsey, in a space of time which, considering 
the distance, would seem incredible. This 
last assertion completely silenced Horace, 
who, to the previous feats, had exhibited a 
mingled incredulity of the benefits being 
really conferred, and an annoyance at re- 
ceiving benefits from such a quarter, sup- 
posing them to be as great as their glowing 
gratitude represented. He said no more ; 
but the feeling continued, and when poor 
Frances began to talk of her dear friend and 
school-fellow, Lucy, Mr. Page’s only child, 
of her talent and beauty, and her thousand 


5] 


amiable qualities, and when Mrs. Vernon 
added a gentle hint as to the large fortune 


‘that she would inherit, Horace smiled and 


said nothing, but went to bed as thoroughly 
determined to hate Mr. Page, and to find 
his daughter plain and le, as his 
deceased father, the general, could have done 
for the life of him. “I see your aim, my 
dear mother and sister,” thought he to him- 
self, “ but if my fortune be limited so are my 
wishes, and I am not the man to enact 
Master Fenton to this Anne Page of your's, 
or Lucy, or whatever her name may be, 
though she were the richest tallow merchant's 
‘daughter in all Russia.” 

So thinking he went to bed, and so think- 
ing he arose the next morning—the great 
morning of the archery meeting ; and his 
spleen was by no means diminished, when, on 
looking out of his window, the great ugly red 
house of his rich neighbour stared him in 


-the face. A pleasanter object, however, soon 


banished the evil thought, his pretty little 
sister, light and agile as a bird, practising at 
the target, and almost dancing with joy as 
she lodged an arrow within the gold. 

“ Well shot, Fanchon !” exclaimed Horace 
joining her ; “I see you mean to bring home 
the silver arrow.” 

“ I should like to do so ofall things,” replied 
-Fanchon, “ but it is quite out of hope. I can 
shoot very well here, or at the other house”—— 

“ The other house ! thought Horace ; “and 
they are as intimate as that comes to!” 

“I can even beat Lucy,” pursued poor 
Frances-—— 

“ Lucy again!” thought her brother. 

“ When we are by ourselves,” continued 
she ; “ but before strangers I am so awkward, 
and nervous, and frightened, that I always 
fail, I should like dearly to win the arrow 
though,” added she, “and Lucy says that if I 
could but think of something else, and forget 
that people were looking at me, she is sure 
I should sucoeed. I do really believe that 
Lucy would rather I:should win it than her- 
self, because she knows it would give so 
much pleasure to mamma.” —. 

“Nothing but Lucy!” again thought 
Horace. “ It seems as if there were nobody 
in the world but Miss Lucy Page.—Pray, 
Fanchette,” said he aloud, “what brought 
about the reconciliation between Mr. Page’s 
family and ours? When I left England we 
had not spoken for years.” 

“ Why, very luckily, brother, just after you 
went abroad,” rejoined Fanchette, “ one of 
the tenants behaved very unjustly, and inso- 
lently, and ungratefully to mamma, and when 
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the steward threatened to punish him for his 
misconduct, he went immediately to Mr. 
Page, knowing that he had been at variance 
with our poor father, to claim his patronage 
and protection. However, Mr. Page was 
not the man to see a woman and a widow, an 
unprotected female, as he said 

“ He might have said a lady, Miss Fanny!” 
again thought the ungrateful Horace-—— 

“ Imposed upon,” continued Fanny. “So 
he came straight to dear mamma, offered her 
his best services on this occasion and any 
other, and has been our kindest friend and 
adviser ever since.” 

“ I dare say,” said the incorrigible Horace ; 
“and Miss Lucy was your school-fellow ! 
What is she like now? I remember her 
a pale, sickly, insignificant, awkward girl. 
Whom does she resemble? The bluff-looking 
father, or the vulgar mamma ?” 

“ You are very provoking brother,” replied 
poor Fanny ;“and hardly deserve any answer. 
But she is just exactly like this rose. She’s 
the prettiest girl in the county. Every body 
allows that.” 

“ Yes, a true country beauty, a full-blown 
cabbage rose,” again thought Horace; who 
had not condescended to observe that the 
half-blown flower which his sister had pre- 
sented to him, and which he was at that 
instant swinging unconsciously in his hand, 
was of the delicate maiden blush. “ A full- 
blown blowzy beauty, as vulgar and as for- 
ward as both her parents, encouraging and 
patronising my sister, forsooth! She, the 
daughter of a tallow merchant! just as the 
father protects my dear mother. Really,” 
thought Mr. Vernon, “ our family is much in- 
debted to them!” And with these thoughts 
in his mind, he set off with Frances to the 
archery ground. 

On arriving at the destined spot all other 
feeling wes suspended in admiration of the 
extraordinary beanty of the ecene. Horace, 
a traveller of no ordinary taste, felt its charm 
the mare strongly from the decided English 
character impressed on every object. The 
sun was rather veiled than shrouded by light 
vapoury clonds, from whieh he every now 
and then emerged in his fullest glory, cast- 
ing all the magic of light and shadow on the 
majestic oaks of the park, oaks scarcely to 
be rivalled in the royal forests, and on the 
venerable old English mansion which stood 
embosomed amongst ite own rich woodland, 
The house was of the days of Elizabeth, and 
one of the most beautiful erections of that 
age of picturesque domestic architecture. 
Deep bay windows of various shapes, were 
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surmounted by steep intersecting roofs and 
bits of gable ends, and quaint fantastic cor- 
nices and high turret-like chimneys, which 
gave a singular grace and lightness to the 
building. Two of those chimneys, high and 
diamond-shaped, divided so as to admit the 
long line of sky between them, and yet 
united at distant intervals, linked together 
as it were, by a chain-work of old masonry, 
might be a study at once for the painter and 
the architect. The old open porch, too, 
almost a room, and the hall with its carved 
chimney-piece and its arched benches, the 
wainscoted rooms, the oak staircases, the 
up-stair chapel, (perhaps oratory might be 
the fitter word,) the almost conventual archi- 
tecture of some of the arched passages and 
the cloistered inner courts, were in perfect 
keeping ; and the admirable taste which had 
abstained from admitting any thing like 
modern ornament was felt by the whole 
party, and by none more strongly than by 
our fastidious traveller. He immediately 
fell into conversation with Mr. Oakley, the 
kind and liberal proprietor of the place, and 
his charming lady, (old friends of his family), 
and was listening with interest to his detail 
of the iniquities of some former Duke of 
St. Alban’s, who renting the mansion® as 
being convenient for the exercise of his 
function of hereditary grand falconer, had, 
in a series of quarrels with another powerful 
noblemaa (the then Duke of Beaufort), extir- 
pated the moor-fowl which had previously 
abounded on the neighbouriag heath, when 
a startling clap on the shoulders rowed bis 
attention, and that night-mare of his imagi- 
nation, Mr. Page, stood before him in an 
agony of good-will, noisier and more bois- 
terous than ever. 

Not only Mr. Page, shaking both his 
hands with a swing that almost dislocated 





e There is another still more interesting story con- 
nected with Oakley. An ancestor of the present pro- 
prietor was lost, bewildered, benighted, during some 
tremendous storm on the heath before alluded to, 
and being of delicate health and nervous habits had 
fairly given up all hope of reaching his own house 
alive: when suddenly the church clock of the neigh- 
bouring town of W—— striking four, happened to 
make itself heard through the wintry storm, and 
gave him sofficient intimation of his position to guide 
him safely home. In memory of this interposition, 
which he considered as nothing less than providential, 
Mr. Oakley assigned forty-shillings a year in payment 
of a man to ring a bell at four o’clock every morning 
in the parish church of W——: and by that tenure 
the estate is still held. This is literally true. A circum- 
stance somewhat similar, occurring to the proprietor 
of Bamborough Castle, in Northumberland, is said to 
have been the cause of the erection of the famous 
light-house which has warmed so many vessels from 


that dangerous coast. 
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his shoulders, but Mrs. Page, ruddy, portly, 
and smiling, the very emblem of peace and 
plenty, and Mrs. Dinah Page, Mr. Page’s 
unmarried sister, both in the full shroud uni- 
form, stood before him. At a little distance, 
talking to his sister, and evidently congratu- 
lating her on his return, stood Lucy, simply 
but exquisitely dressed, a light embroidery of 
oak leaves and acorns having replaced the 
bows which made the other young ladies 
seem in an eternal flutter of green ribands ; 
and so delicate, so graceful, so modest, so 
sweet, so complete an exemplification of 
innocent and happy youthfulness, that as 
Horace turned to address her and caught 
bis sister’s triumphant eye, the words of 
Fletcher rose almost to his lips, 


* As a rote at fairest, 
Neither a bud, nor blown.” 


Never was a more instantaneous conver- 
sion. He even, feeling that his first reception 
had been ungracious, went back to shake hands 
over again with Mr. Page and to thank him 
for his services and attentions to his mother 
during his absence; and when his old oppo- 
nent declared with much warmth that any 
little use he might have been of was doubly 
repaid by the honour of being employed by 
so excellent a lady, and by the unspeakable 
advantage of her notice to his Lucy, Horace 
really wondered how he could ever have 
disliked him. 

The business of the day now began— 
* Much ado about Nothing” perhaps—but 
still an animated and pleasant scene. The 
pretty processions of young ladies and nicely 
equipped gentlemen, marching to the sound 
of the bugle from target to target, the gay 
groups of visiters sauntering in the park, 
and the outer circle of country peuple, de- 
lighted spectators of the sport, formed alto- 
gether a picture of great variety and interest. 

Lucy and Frances were decidedly the best 
shots on the ground, and Horace, who, not 
shooting himself, was their constant attend- 
ant, was much pleased with the interest with 
which either young markswoman regarded 
the success of the other. Lucy had, as she 
declared, by accident, once lodged her arrow 
in the ball’s eye, and was as far before Frances 
as Frances was before the rest. But Lucy, 
although the favourite candidate, seemed less 
eager for the triumph than her more timid 
friend, and turned gladly to other subjects. 

“ You are admiring my beautiful dress, Mr. 
Vernon, as well you may,” exclaimed she, as 
she caught his eye resting on her beautiful 
figure, “but itis Frances who ought to blush, 
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for this delicate embroidery is her work and 
her taste, one of a thousand kindnesses which 
she and dear Mrs. Vernon have been shower- 
ing upon me during the last six years, She 
did not act quite fairly by me in this matter 
though, for she should have allowed me, 
though I cannot paint with the needle as 
she does, to try my skill in copying her 
handywork, and I will, against the next 
meeting, although it will be only displaying 
my inferiority. I never saw this dress, or 
had a notion of it, till last night, when she 
was forced to send it to be tried on. You do 
not know your sister, but you will find her 
out in time. She is so timid, that sometimes 
she conceals her powers from those she loves 
best, and sometimes from mere nervousness 
they desert her. I am glad that she has shot 
so well to day, for trifling as the object is, 
every thing that tends to give her confidence 
is of consequence to her own comfort in 
society. What a shot was that,” continued 
she, as Frances’s shaft lodged within the first 
circle ; “and how ashamed she is at her own 
success! now you shall see me fail and not 
be ashamed of my failure :” and she shot 
accordingly, and did fail, and another round, 
with nearly equal skill on the part of Frances, 
and equal want of it on that of her friend, 
had reversed their situations, and put Miss 
Vernon at the top of the list, so that when 
the company adjourned to dinner Frances 
was the favourite candidate, although the two 
young ladies were, in sporting phrase, neck 
and neck. 

After dinner, however, when the gentlemen 
joined the ladies, and the sports recom- 
menced, Miss Page was nowhere to be found. 
Mrs. Page, on her daughter being called for, 
announced to the secretary that Lucy had 
abandoned the contest, and on being anxiously 
questioned by Horace and Frances as to the 
cause of her absence, avowed that she could 
not very well tell what was become of her, 
but that shé fancied she was gone with her 
father and aunt Dinah in search of the Ladye 
Fountain, a celebrated spring situate some- 
where or other in the seven hundred acres of 


‘fir woods, which united the fertile demesne 


of Oakley to another fine estate belonging 
to the same gentleman ; a spring which aunt 
Dinah had remembered in her childhood, 
before the fir trees were planted, and had 
taken a strong fancy to see again. “ And so 
Lucy,” pursued Mrs. Page, “has left the 
archery and her chance of the silver arrow, 
and has even run away from Miss Vernon to 
go exploring the woods with aunt Dinah.” 
“She is gone that Frances may gain the 
I 
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prize, sweet creature that she is!” thought 
our friend Horace. 

Two hours after Horace Vernon found 
his way through the dark and fragrant fir 
plantations to a little romantic glade, where 
the setting sun glanced between the deep red 
trunks of the trees on a clear spring, mean- 
dering over a bed of mossy turf inlaid with 
wild thyme, and dwarf heath, and the delicate 
-harebell, illuminating a figure fair as a wood- 
‘nymph, seated on the fantastic roots of the 
‘pines, with Mr. Page on one side and aunt 
Dinah on the other: “ You have brought me 
good news,” exclaimed Lucy springing for- 
ward to meet him; “Frances, dear, dear 
Frances, has won the silver arrow.” 

“I have brought you the silver arrow,” 
replied Horace, offering her the little prize 
token. . 

“ But how can that be, when even before 


EVENING. 


I cannot take it, and even if it were mine it 
would give me no pleasure. It was her suc- 
cess that was my triumph. Pray take the 
arrow back again. Pray, pray, my dear 
father, make Mr. Vernon take the arrow.” 

“Itis yours, I assure you,” replied Horace, 
“ and Frances cannot take it, because she has 
one just like it of her own. Did not you 
know that there were two prizes? One for 
the greatest number of good shots, which, 
owing probably to your secession, has been 
adjudged to Frances, and another for the 
best shot of all, which was fairly won by you, 
And now, my dear Mr. Page, I shall appeal 
to you to make your daughter take the 
arrow, and if she will but take heart and 
hand into the bargain, then shall I be ,the 
happiest man on the archery ground.” 

And as Lucy did not say no, we have a 
fair right to let our imaginations end the 


I declined the contest Frances had beaten story as happily as we please. 
me? The prize is her’s and must be her's. 
EVENING. 


I LEAN’D upon the terrace wall, 

In weariness and pensive mood, 

And mark’d the thronging sunmotes fall 
Before me, as I stood. 

Slowly into the lake they dropt, 

Whose tranquil waters never flow, 

Like Hope’s young blossoms, newly cropt, 
O’er Lethe’s pool below. 


And on the floor of heav'n above, 

Reflected in its watery glass, 

With heavenly smiles and looks of love, 
Beauty’s fair daughters pass. 

And from the lightly-finger'd string, 

Stream sounds, like strains of fairy elves, 

And soft Italian voices sing 
Words—music of themselves. 


But, like a monarch once caress’d, 
Down sinks, depos'd, the weary day ; 
The regal purple of the west 

Is chang’d to russet grey ; 
And every sight, and every sound, 
That minister d to my delight, 
Above, beneath, beside, around, 

Is fading into night. 


And hush’d and still the music's tone— 

The voice—the song—is heard no more ; 

Ev'n its remotest sound is gone, 
Unheard the splashing oar— 

And night is floating on the lake, 

And sprinkling darkness everywhere, 

Save on the glow-worm in the brake— 
The fire-fly in the air. 


And thus, me‘hought, the forms have past 
Once wont my visions to employ ; 
A summer brightness round them cast, 
Trick’d in the garb of joy. 
And round them music seem’d to float, 
As the gay phantoms sail’d along, 
And out of the enchanted boat 
Arose the voice of song. 


And now that they have pase’d away, 

Darkness were in this heart of mine, 

Save for the glow-worm’s grateful ray, 
The fire-fly’s light to shine. 

For though all else beside depart, 

Joy, surely, has not died in vain; 

If truth still glow within the heart, 
And fancy fire the brain. 
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Ma. Torwavo Dwicat had retired from 
business with what is termed a snug property ; 
by which, we understand, is meant a fortune, 
halfway between a plum and pauperism,— 
not too ample for splendour, yet large enough 
for elegance. There have been, however, 
geutlemen of reputed snug property, who 
have secured and locked up their funds so 
snugly, that after their demise, their per- 
plexed executors have been quite unable to 
place their hands upon any available assets, 
and have at last been constrained to believe 
that their defunct friend had a special strong 
box, hidden in a bondoir of one of the many 
castles in the air, which he was perpetually 

: and since it would be impossible 
to summon the warder of any of these edifices 
by blast of horn, or otherwise, to the end 
that sach monies should be caused to be 
forthcoming, it has happened, in some in- 
stances, that the presumptive heir of such 
gentleman of snug property has been fain to 
wander to the workhouse—a destination, 
which, if we are to believe a late report of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, is infinitely 
more agreeable and independent than the 
possession of any property, however snug, 
which might have fallen to him by succession 
or bequest. But this is not to our purpose. 
Suffice it to say, that Mr. Tornado Dwight 
was in the books of the Bank of England to 
a very agreeable tune—to a tolerably pretty 
figure. He was decidedly warm. 

Mr. Tornado Dwight was, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, seated in his dining-room,— 
a bottle of port immedistely before his eyes, 
his snuff box at his elbow, and a stool at his 
foot. The old gentleman was occupied in an 
employment which he was very little in the 
habit of practising—he was thinking—and 
it struck him very forcibly that the longer he 
thought about the subject matter of his cogi- 
tations, the less likely was he to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion. It appeared to him 
to be high time to settle finally in his own 
mind, how he should definitely dispose of his 
two sons—one of whom was at that moment 
at college, and the other under articles to 
Mr. Peter Pounce, the solicitor of Gray’s Inn. 
The former of these sons was a gay young 
fellow, who had much more to do with the 
books of the tradesman, than with his own— 
and to whom the famous cock of Lucian 
would have appeared a mere dunghill-bred 


one, compared with the real game fowls, in 
whose victory or defeat, as the case might 
happen, he was, for the time being, in- 
terested 


But it was not more particularly to probe 
the constitutional infirmities and acquired 
vices of this promising scion, that our elderly 
gentleman of “ retired leisure,” proposed at 
the present moment to apply himself ; the 
younger son, who had been just dining with 
him, and was now in the adjoining parlour, 
was the more stubborn problem of the two. 
Timothy was the straight twig that he would 
willingly bend to his own will and pleasure; 
Timothy was the, by no means, pliant osier 
whom he would fain convert into an exem- 


plary basket, for the reception of such golden 


fruitsas his ripe experience might please to cast 
therein. But there was no coming at the boy. 
His “smooth-rubbed soul ” had no principle of 
adhesion belonging to it—his head appeared 
to he empty in its own right—not because 
its owner could get no respectable family 
of sentiments to take it at a short lease— 
but because it seemed to exist by virtue 
of its own vacuity; it was like the Ken- 
sington Palace—apparently never intended 
in the first instance for occupancy. 

“ Ill have the young man brought in and 
questioned,” said Dwight, after a pause. 
“ I'll ascertain whether the lad is worthy of 
any, the smallest portion of my property 
after my death—which cannot be more than 
forty years hence. I shall have a word to say 
to him, also, touching his duties to himself, 
and his obligations to society. A father’s 
care—parental advice—hum—ha—that’s the 
thing—filial feelings acted upon by parental 
precepts—as Paley says. Here, Mary: "— 
and Tornado Dwight projected a voice that 
might, distributed in several portions, have 
set up in their profession an infinite series of 
town-criers. 

“ What do you want, brother?” said an 
elderly gentlewoman, making her appearance 
in the parlour; bearing that sort of family re- 
semblance to her kinsman which is sometimes 
apparent, even whilst dne of the parties, as in 
this instance, is like a wand, and the other 
resembles a wine-butt. 

“I want my son, replied the brother, 
drawing himself upright in his chair, as 
though perfectly aware of the solemnity of 
the appeal. ‘“ I am about to catechise him 
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with respect to his duties and obligations— 
his filial feelings must be acted upon by 
paternal precepts,—as Paley says.” 

** Well, brother, well.—I say nothing,” 
said the lady, calmly, “ only don’t teach the 
boy by examples—that’s all—you have been 
asad reprobate, you know—ZJ, however, have 
been instilling into the young man” 

“ You, you teach the boy—come, Mary, 
that’s too bad,” and such short lively cynical 
chuckles burst from the fretful bosom of the 
brother, as express mirth while they mean 
fury, and are only fitly to be compared to 
grasshoppers jumping out of a frying-pan— 
“but J am to direct the lad—J am to show 
bim the right path,—” here the lady retired 
with a toss of the head. 

“ A pretty thing, i’ faith,—a parent not to 
instruct his own child! to be sure, the poet 
says, ‘ the child is father of the man,’ in 
which case the lad’s son will be my grand- 
father: in the meanwhile, with due deference 
to the old gentleman, I shall take the liberty 
of ——oh! here he comes; sit down, sir.” 

The youth, who now skulked into the 
room, although an authenticated Dwight, 
presented as near a resemblance to his father 
as a skein of white silk may be supposed to 
bear to a ball of red worsted,—he was a kind 
of perambulating stick of horse-radish, and 
like that pungent root, brought tears into the 
eyes of his parent—so vile a windfall did he 
appear from the genealogical branch. 

“Timothy, my child,” said the father, 
“we must have a little conversation together 
—we must learn how you proceed—pray sit 
on the chair, sir,—it won’t rear up its hind 
legs and kick you off: take a glass of wine.” 
. “Indeed, sir,” faltered the filial respon- 
dent, “I never take wine—it will do me no 
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“‘ Take it,” roared Dwight; “ ah! that’s 
right—throttle the decanter—yes—there’s a 
snake in the glass—why, you vinny,—it’s 
port, not puison—a flagon, not a dragon— 
ha! ha! Good Lord!” he continued in an 
undertone, the whites of his eyes fearfully 
visible ; “ there's a son for a seventeen stone 
man-—I could blow out his brains with a pea- 
shooter—I could run him though with a rush 
—I could break his legs with a straw: and 
how do you get on,” he proceeded, closing 
his parenthetical apostrophe, ‘‘ with the study 
of the law—isn’t Pounce a precise formal 
old quidnunc ?” 

“I don’t know, indeed, sir,” replied the 
boy, licking his lips as he emptied the glass, 
‘ but he wears a wig.” - 

“ Ha! very good,” chuckled Dwight: “ a 
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formal prig always wears a wig—now, do 
you think you shal] make as good a man as 
your brother?” 

‘ I trust, under the favour of Providence, 
I shall, sir,” answered the youth. 

“ Do you respect and esteem your brother?” 

** Very much.” : 

“Good,” said Dwight, taking a pinch of 
snuff ; “ now, read that letter.” . : 

“ Why, it’s from my brother, I declare,” 
simpered the son, with the smile of an idiot 
who has just outwitted a gadfly. 

‘It is so, I believe,” cried the father; 
‘but I thank you for the information, never- 
theless—now, read it aloud—don’t gasp like a 
grampus stranded on the Grampian Hills, if 
such a thing were possible, but read leisurely 
and with sober earnestness.” 

And the youth, thus exhorted, as he recited 
the following espistle, moved his lower jaw 
with the lugubrious motion of a Mufti with 
the toothache. 


“Dear DwicHt, 
Money—money—money—the tradesmen 
are up in arms. The cry is still, ‘they come.’ 
They have taken up their files end are charg- 
ing in all directions. As you have the love 
of a pelican or a kangaroo for your offspring 
—‘put money in thy pouch,’ and they will 
be sure to fly thither. Once, my accom- 
modating dad, 
—I did send to you for money, 
Which you refused me—was that done like Cashius? 
but, look you, I am not querulous. . More 
money, in Mammon’s name. 
6 Yours, in haste, . 
“ Vertico Dwicxr.” 


“ Very well read,” growled the father with 
a sneer ; “a good church-yard emphasis—the 
tones of a tomb—the sounds of a sepulchre— 
the mouth of a mausoleum—thank ee, good 
death’s-head—and, now, what do you think 
of that letter?” 

“‘ Think, sir?” said Timothy. 

“Think, sir, yes, think,—is it not a pre- 
cious letter from a son to his father? ” 

“ It is, indeed.” 

*¢ Is not your brother Vertigo a villainous 
spendthrift ?” 

“ He is, certainly, a shocking young man.” 

‘Ts not the fellow a scoundrel ?” 

“ Oh! a horrid scoundre!,” quoth Timothy. 

“You, sit,” bellowed Dwight; “ you're 
a blockhead.” 

Timothy’s mouth transformed itself into 
the arc of a circle. 

“ Vertigo Dwight is a fellow of spirit, and 
will sow his wild oats whenever he can get a 
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furiong of soil fit for their reception—but you, 
oh Lord!” and the affectionate father fell 
into a reverie. ° 

“Do you admire the ladies, Tim,” he 
resumed, after a while, in a softened tone, 
looking over his shoulder at his melancholy 
offspring. 

“ Not particularly, sir.” 

“Then you’re wrong, boy. Gallantry is 
not only graceful but advantageous—it con- 
duces to a man’s advancement in life. A 
smartly turned compliment will sometimes jerk 
a good estate into one’s possession; and a 
profound bow enables a man to lay his paw 
upon the three per cents., when, in a perpen- 
dicular posture, they would have been en- 
tirely out of his reach. I remember, when I 
was a young man like you, I could have had 
any woman I pleased. There was a young 
lady at the Leamington assembly room, thirty 
years ago—I forget her name—a great heir- 
ess, however. Well, she was accompanied 
by a miserable dwarf of a fellow, not half an 
hour high, as people say. I saw this stunted 
individual ducking and diving, and kicking 
up his heels like a bantam in a barn-yard. 
1 apprehend the whole matter at once: with 
my opera hat under my arm, I advance— 
incline my person most gracefully towards 
the young lady—seize her delicate digits— 
am rewarded with a smile beaming with in- 
stantaneous love—and conclude a minuet, 
before the pigmy person had terminated his 
fatile salutations, which, although lost upon 
their intended object, are received with a 
complacent grin by an antiquity behind, in 
a hoop and figured petticoat. Now, had 
I proposed at once, I could have won the 
heiress; but she eloped a few days afterwards 
with an Irish officer of dragoons. By the by, 
bas not Pounce a daughter?” 

“ Yes, sir,” cried Timothy, briskly, taking 
off his glass ; “ Miss Kezia Pounce is a very 
amiable young lady.” : 

“ Mind you're not bitten, that’s all,” said 
Dwight, shaking his head ; “‘ do you love the 
girl?” 


‘ Love the girl!” stammered the son ; 
“I admire—I respect—I—” 

“ Ab! poor creature,” sighed the parent, 
“ you're caught, that’s certain. You remem- 
ber your angel mother, I dare say? Well, 
let this be a secret ;” and Dwight leant for- 
ward, and proceeded in a low but strangely 
distinct tone, ‘“ {here was a take in—there 
was a wretched mistake ;” and the father 
gazing intently at his son, placed his finger 
on his nose, and winked his eye slowly. 

“Bat I can break off,” cried Timothy, 
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alarmed; “I can break off my engagement 
with Miss Pounce.” 

“You can, can you, you rascal,” retorted 
Dwight. “ What! obtain the girl's affections 
and then leave her to perish—why, sir, you 
are a gay Lothario—you’re a Tarquin—a 
Lovelace.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” cried the other, who 
thought these very hard names, albeit they 
were not in his vocabulary, and he emptied 
another glass with acquired facility. 

“ But I fear, sir,” resumed Dwight, “ that 
you are given to drink, that you are a rile 
drunkard, sir.” 

“Oh no, I’m not, sir,” cried Timothy, 
promptly, ‘‘ Vertigo is the boy for that,” and 
he pounced upon the decanter. 

“ Can you lay your hand upon your heart,” 
returned Dwight, “and say that you are not 
—nay, don't fumble at your waistcoat—there’s 
a hand for a human being—a bird’s claw, 
bleached, by heaven! I can tell you, Timo- 
thy, the fatal effects of hard drinking. 1 
very nearly overshot the mark once, myself— 
I was all but gone, sir. I was dining with 
old Stubbs, an Essex farmer—poor Stubbs 
—he died of apoplexy. Well, we drank six 
bottles of port each. I had been remarking 
the economy of the farm-yard in an earlier 
part of the day—the chickens pecking—ducks 
waddling—hogs grunting—when they got me 
to bed all these details came before me in a 
chaotic confusion. Chickens pursued flying 
grains—ducks gobbled up the chickens— 
hogs swallowed the ducks—old Stubbs made 
away with the hogs, and the whole vanished 
in a flash of lightning. The next morning I 
was in a high fever. ‘Ill tell you what,’ 
said the doctor, ‘ another bottle and you had 
been a dead man.’ So I told him my vision. 
‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘a decided case of frantic 
delirium—it’s the nature of fever to magnify 
every ohject—observe the progressive growth 
of your phantasy.’ Come, come, no non- 
sense, old boy, said I, raising myself in the 
bed, I suppose if the hogs had engulfed 
old Stubbs—the ducks sucked in the hogs— 
and the chickens swallowed the whole—it 
would have been a reasonableandsoberdream. . 
So I got up after dinner, took two cool bot- 
tles of claret, and have been well ever since.” 

But a change had come over the spirit of 
Timothy during this last recital, and he sat 
like the day-dreamer in the Arabian Nights, 
apparently weaving together the most delight- 
ful imaginings. 

“He, he, he, he!” chuckled Timothy. 

“ When anything is calculated to cause 
laughter, boy,” said Dwight, scriously, laugh 
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thus—ha! ha! ha! like a man, not he! he! 
he! like a miss with a sugar-plum.” 

“ Well, well, it’s all the same,” said Timo- 
thy, doggedly ; “ it will be all one a hundred 
years hence, as Stokes says.” 

‘“ And who the deuce is Stokes?” said 
Dwight, enquiringly. 

“ Mr. Stokes is our head clerk at old 
Pounce’s, Old Infamous, as he calls him— 
he! he! he!—but, I was going to tell you, 
your story of the young lady at Leamington, 
reminded me that we had a dance at Pounce’s 
the other night, and I led off with Miss 
Kezia; and old Pounce danced like a goose 
on a gridiron, as Stokes remarked; and guess 
what [ did?” 

‘‘ Nonsense, boy,” cried Dwight, in disgust, 
“ you're a fool.” 

“T snatched a kiss from Miss Pounce,” 
simpered Timothy, nothing abashed ; “ the 
seal of affection, as Stokes called it. He has 
written me some verses to be presented to 
her, engrossed in a law hand, on a sheet of 
brief paper.” 

“Qh Lord! oh Lord!” groaned Dwight, 
what a mooncalf is here. William Tell 
would have disdained to destroy a cat’s-head 
apple for such a pumpkin as grows between 
those shoulders.” 

‘ We have rare fun,” continued Timothy, 
“ after office-hours. We go to the Wig and 
Gown ; there’s a debating club—-we all make 
a speech, and afterwards smoke our pipes 
and drink—will you have a song?” And the 
inebriated son of Dwight burst forth into 
vociferous melody. 


“ I say, old fellow,” cried he, when he had 
concluded certain ebbings and overflowings 
of ‘The Sea,’ “Stokes says you're a close 
fisted old hunks, and ought to come down 
with the ready. Why don’t you line my 
pockets a little more handsomely, eh? old 
Paterculus, as Stokes calls you.” 

‘ Line your pockets, you mannikin,” cried 
the father, in a rage ; “ I'll lace your jacket, 
you young dog, with a fringe of bamboo ; 
but no matter, I deserve it all.” 

“ Hoity toity !” exclaimed the elderly gen- 
tlewoman, making her appearance in the 
parlour ; “why, Mr. Dwight, the tea has been 
waiting this half-hour; but goodness me, 
what’s the matter with Timothy?” And the 
spinster turned her eyes towards the forlom 
youth, at the very moment his flushed physi- 
ognomy was setling beneath the horizon of 
the table. 

‘‘ Heaven knows,” exclaimed Dwight : 
“here, take your charge, I commit him to 
you; and pray make much of him, he’s a 
most invaluable member of society.” 

“ Well, well!” sighed the old gentleman, 
as he ascended the stairs to the drawing 
room, “I don’t know which was the better 
or worse—the adopted child of native stupid- 
ity or the transformed disciple of a Stokes: 
one thing is certain, there is no making a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear, if we humour the 
bristles never so perseveringly—nature will 
have her way. I must put up with the scape- 
grace at college, after all.” 


Omeca. 





TO ELIZA.* 


BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. R. B. SHERIDAN. 





Oh! Summer, sweet and lovely are thy days! 
Yet not without alloy thy gifts we share ; 
lig 


How full of peril is thy 


tning’s blaze— 


How full of terror do thy meteors glare. 


But when no more the bi 


ering lightnings play, 


And when no more the meteor’s blaze is seen, 
With double joy we bless thy milder ray, 

With double joy we hail the calm serene. 
Such, my Eliza, are the woes of love— 

Wrath’s lightning eye—the storm that grief lets fall ; 
But when from reason’s sup the clouds remove, 

The dear delightful calm o’erpays it all! 


* The first Mrs. Sheridan. 
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A TALE OF THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


BY CHARLES MACFARLANE, ESQ. 





Aone the numerous interesting anecdotes 
with which the memory of the late Sir I. 
H—— was stored, and which he used to 
relate, to the great delight of his friends and 
the society he ornamented, was the following 
tragical story. The names of the parties 
have escaped my recollection, but even if I 
knew them I should be inclined to suppress 
them, as the events are comparatively of 
tecent occurrence, and near relations and 
friends of the unfortunate individuals may be 
still living. I therefore feign the names of 
Donovan and Matilda. 

This couple had long been tenderly at, 
tached to each other, and the day of their 
marriage, though somewhat distant, was 
fixed, and many little preparations were made 
for it, when the news of the death of Dono- 
van’s uncle, in one of our West India islands, 
reached them in Ireland, of which country 
they were both natives, together with infor- 
mation that made the lover’s presence at the 
plantations which new devolved to him, a 
matter of urgent and imperative necessity. 
A separation at such a moment could not be 
otherwise than very painful, but the mourn- 
ing, the decent respect to the memory of 
Donovan's deceased relative and benefactor, 
and other circumstances, opposed the imme- 
diate celebration of their nuptials, which the 
lover, in the ardour of his affection, proposed, 
in order that he might take his bride with 
him to the West Indies, where he would be 
obliged to reside for some years. After 
many struggles both on the part of Matilda 
and of Donovan, it was at length agreed that 
be should not lose the opportunity, but take 
his passage immediately, in a ship in the 
Cove of Cork, bound for the place of his des- 
tination, and just ready to sail; that on his 
mfe arrival, for which fervent prayers were 
offered up to heaven, he should write to his 
affanced, who would then, with her mother, 
her only surviving parent, embark to join 
him, by the very first conveyance that offered. 

When they had brought their minds to 
bear this determination, which was not done 
without sighs and tears, and apprehensions, 
that thus separated they should never meet 
again, they clearly saw sundry advantages 
that would result from it. Donovan, for 
example, by arriving twu or three months 
(they made the time as short as they could,) 


before Matilda, would have time to prepare 
a residence for her, and do many things there 
to contribute to her comfort when she came ; 
and then he could ascertain and inform her 
in his letter what household and other articles 
were most wanting, all of which she could 
purchase as her own taste directed, and 
bring out with her. They talked and dwelt 
on these trifling advantages, as people will do 
who have determined to make a great and 
painful sacrifice, and have only one mean 
consolation to grasp at. They talked to keep 
up their courage; but when the moment of 
departure arrived, the utter insignificance of 
such things, and even of the usages of 
society, struck Donovan, who again urged 
that they should be instantly married, and 
that his bride should go whither he went. 
Had it not been for the mother, whose notions 
of propriety and of respect to the dead were 
very strict, it is almost certain that the lover 
would have prevailed with his weeping mms- 
tress. The worthy matron made use of alt 
the arguments and eloquence she could 
command. ‘ Three months,” she said, 
‘“ would soon pass, nor was it a ionger term 
fhan that which had already been fixed for 
their union.” 

“ That is very true, dear mother,” replied 
Donovan, “but under that arrangement I 
should have seen Matilda every day, and not 
have been separated from her by thousands 
of miles of ocean. Let it be as I wish—pray 
let it be as I wish—for there is something 
shouts to my heart and brain, that if it be 
not so, Matilda and I shall never meet again 
in this world!” 

“ Oh, Donovan! why this cruelty ? ” said 
Matilda, almost shrieking; “I have ever 
obeyed my mother, and must do so still— 
why say we shall not meet again?” 

The widow continued her expostulations ; 
Donovan could not deny that they were rea- 
sonable, and his own fears, in the natural 
course of things, unfounded ; that it was un- 
manly and cruel to Matilda to allow them to 
gain mastery over him ; and, in fine, it was 
once more decided that the former arrange- 
ments should subsist. An hour after this 
conversation Donovan was on the road to the 
Cove of Cork, accompanied by the now tran- 
quillised Matilda and her mother, who had 
willingly agreed to lengthen their parting 
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moments, and see him sail. When they 
reached the place of embarkation, the gallant 
ship had already weighed anchor, and with 
a few sails shaken out, was standing to, only 
waiting for her tardy passenger. 

Donovan's voice faltered as he ordered a 
shore boat, but he was understood, and 
promptly obeyed. The boat was at the 
quay, the mariners’ hands were on the oars, 
his sea-cloak was spread on the stern seat, 
by which was a man with an outstretched 
arm to aid him to embark— 


‘ Now the last farewell, and the long good night !” 


Matilda bore this last scene as it must 
always be borne by the young and tender- 
hearted. She stood as though she had been 
rooted to the spot like one of the surrounding 
rocks, until she saw her lover gain the ship, 
and ascend its deck; she waited even until 
the parting gun was fired, and nearly every 
broad canvass spread to catch the evening 
breeze, hut then she turned from the shore, 
unable to join ber mother in the waving of 
the handkerchief, or to sustain the sight of 
the rapid rate at which the West Indiaman 
was bounding from the fair shores of Cork. 

‘ There goes as fast a clipper, and as stout 
a ship, and as steady a crew, as ever crossed 
the blue water!” said a sailor among the 
group, which as usual was gathered on the 
beach to witness this departure. 

These were words of comfort to Matilda! 
She would have asked the man if he spoke 
from real knowledge, but she could not speak, 
and putting some pieces of silver into his 
hand, she drew her veil close to conceal her 
tears, and hurried to the house where lodg- 
ings were prepared for her and her mother, 
without once turning her head in the direc- 
tion of the ship. 

When they had taken possession of the 
rooins, the good widow sat down at a window 
which commanded a view of the sea, and 
watched the rapidly receding vessel, until it 
appeared no larger than a curlew on the 
waters, and then was entirely concealed by 
the closing darkness of night. ‘ How fast it 
sails,” she then said; “it is already out of 
sight!” 

“ God speed him! God speed him ! ” said 
Matilda, who had never moved from her 
chair at the further end of the apartment, 
and who was still engaged in fruitless efforts 
to restrain her tears. 

A few days, however, brought composure 
and fervent hope, and then Matilda found 
relieving and even delightful occupation in 
executing a variety of little commissions 
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with which Donovan had charged her. The 
winds and the weather, so attentively, but 
uselessly, observed by such as have a dear 
friend on a voyage, (for the calm of one lati- 
tude may be a tempest in another,) seemed 
favourable and smiling—the newspapers, now 
read with daily solicitude, presented nomelan- 
choly column of accidents and losses at sea; 
after some weeks, in Lloyd’s list, was men- 
tioned the arrival of a vessel which had 
spoken to the “ Rapid,” the ship that bore 
Donovan, in such a latitude, and “all 
well ;” and then, in due time, came that 
climax of happiness, a long, fond letter from 
her lover! 

He had arrived safe, after a short and 
pleasant voyage, found his wealth greater, 
and the place pleasanter than he expected ; 
and doubted not, that with Matilda fur his 
companion, and a temperate, judicious mode 
of living, to which too many of the Europe- 
ans there were strangers, they would both 
escape the bad influences of the climate, and 
live comfortably until they could return 
advantageously to theirown home. He de- 
scribed the magnificent vegetation ; the bril- 
liancy of atmosphere of that tropical climate; 
and as alover he could not forget to mention 
that he could read the small-print pocket 
edition of Shakspeare, her gift, by moonlight, 
and that the planet Venus there, like a small 
moon, beamed with such effulgence, that it 
cast a shade from “tower and tree,” and every 
object that intercepted its rays. 

He spoke of the shady, green savannabs, 
of the groves of oranges, lemons, limes, pome- 
granates, and pine-apples—of the clusters of 
cocoa-nyit trees—of his cool retreat, high up 
a mountain’s side, where his house was shaded 
by stately cedars, and alternately ventilated 
by the land and sea-breeze. All this and 
much more he said, to encourage his gentle 
bride, who, he knew, had already heard too 
much from consoling friends, about the insa- 
lubrity and miseries of the West Indies. 
But Matilda needed not this encouragement 
—her heart was with Donovan—it was no- 
thing for her body to follow, even had he 
been in a place as fatal as Sierra Leone; 
and by far a more interesting paragraph of 
his letter was that where he named the pro- 
per ship for her to embark in, and told her 
that, in all probability, it would be nearly 
ready to sail by the time she would receive 
his news. a 

In a very few days after the receipt of this 
letter, Matilda and her mother arrived safely 
at Milford Haven, on their way to London, 
whence the West. Indiaman was to sail. 
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-When they reached the metropolis, they 

found the ship would not be ready for a week, 
but Matilda wrote a cheerful and affectionate 
letter to Donovan informing him of her 
movements, which was despatched by a 
packet to the Leeward Islands, and then 
they made a pleasant and profitable use of 
their time in completing their purchases at 
the great mart of the world. 

At length the day of sailing arrived. The 
ship had dropped down the river to Graves- 
end, at which pleasant spot the ladies em- 
barked on an unusually fine moming early 
in spring. 

But alas! the close of that day was far 
different from its gay beginning ; its sun set 
on a gathering tempest, which soon after 
raged with terrific and increasing violence. 

In the middle of the night a ship was seen 
from the South Foreland in great distress, and 
in a most perilous situation, for she was fast 
drifting on the Goodwin Sands—that spot so 
dreaded by mariners. For some time the 
flashes of her guns, fired to call aid from shore, 
were seen at short intervals; but this awful 
appeal seemed to be made in vain, as the sea 
was so tremendous that the boldest would not 
venture to launch a boat upon it. At length 
the firing ceased, after a dense fog had con- 
cealed the unfortunate vessel. 

Daylight the next morning was scarcely 
daylight, for the fog with the storm still 
continued. About noon, however, the vio- 
lence of the tempest abated, a change of wind 
blew the opaque vapours away from the bosom 
of the deep, and then some fragments of a 
wreck, and nothing more, were seen scattered 
upon the very worst part of the Goodwin 
Sends. 

Soon after three or four boats put off to the 
spot, and to the surprise of their crews, they 
found a little boy alive and clinging to an 
empty water cask, round which he had 
fastened a rope and a couple of spars. He 
was the only survivor of all that were in 
the ship—and the ship was that which should 
have carried Matilda and her mother to 
Donovan. The poor fellow was almost ex- 
hausted when picked up, and so stupified 
with what he had undergone, and his sudden 
deliverance from the jaws of death, that for 
a long time he could make no intelligible 
replies to the questions put to him. 

When, however, he was carried on shore, 
and restored by food and warmth, he talked 
sensibly enough about the wreck of the ship, 
and divulged a most atrocious crime. Ac- 
cording to his account, a very large and 
strong boat had put off to the vessel on hear- 
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ing her signals of distress, and had reached 
her in time to have taken on board all hercrew. 
But when two ladies with a female servant 
who were to be the first to leave the ruined 
ship, handed a strong box, which he supposed 
contained plate, and jewels, and money, for 
it was very heavy, to the men in the boat, 
they immediately cast off the ropes that held 
the boat near the gangway of the vessel, and 
stood away as fast as the stormy state of the 
sea permitted. In vain the captain called 
after the villains that he would give them 
thrice the value of the prize they had so 
iniquitously made—in vain the poor seamen 
shouted that they were not Englishmen or 
sailors if they thus left so many of their 
brethren to perish—the ladies shrieked and 
prayed in vain that the monsters would 
return, “ although,” said the boy, “one of 
them was eo beautiful that she would have 
moved stocks and stones! ” 

There was now no, hope of escape. The 
ship’s boats had been washed away or stove 
in, and none but boats of a peculiar construc- 
tion could possibly weather such a storm. A 
very short time after the flight of the shore- 
boat, the West Indiaman went to pieces, and 
the crew and passengers perished. When 
further questioned, the boy said, that there 
were only two men in the boat; that he 
should not be able to recognise them, but 
that he knew by her build that the boat was 
one of those Deal boats which have long been 
celebrated for their ability of living in the 
roughest seas. 

This was no very direct clue to the mys- 
tery, and yet it might have led to a discovery, 
had the infurmation been carried to proper 
quarters, but such a proceeding was never 
thought of, and, after a few days, the poor 
boy engaged with the captain of another ship, 
and went to some distant part of the world. 

A sudden improvement in the circum- 
stances of two men, a father and son, who 
lived on the coast near the South Foreland, 
and who had always borne the character of 
daring but ferocious seamen, soon excited the 
suspicions of those who had heard the boy’s 
story: but these were never divulged farther 
than by hints and shrugs among themselves, 
and by ironical wishes that “ old Jack Dare- 
devil and the chip of the old block, his son, 
had honestly come by the rhino of which they 
seemed so flush.” 

The fate of these two men soon put the 
discovery of whether the suspicions were well 
founded or not beyond the reach of mortals. 
They were tempted to employ the money 


they possessed in profitable, but dangerous, 
K 
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smuggling speculations, and both fell in a 
desperate fight with the officers of the 
revenue, at a little cove on the coast, within 
sight of the Goodwin Sands. 

About twelve months after the loss of the 
West Indiaman, a gentleman in deep mourn- 
ing, and apparently in the last stage of a 
mortal disease, arrived at a lonely house on 
the Kentish coast, which had been taken and 
furnished for him. The front of this house 
looked towards the Sands, to which place 
he went the very day of his arrival, and 
made many and particular enquiries of the 
sailors who manned the little sloop he had 
engaged for the occasion, as to the precise 
spot where the West Indiaman had been lost. 
The men gave what information they could, 
and thinking he lamented the loss of some 
near relative, respected his silent grief. 

The gossips in the neighbourhood who had 
heard something of the lady passengers who 
had been lost the year before, made out the 
stranger's story in their own way—which, for 
once, happened to be the right one. Their 
sympathies were thus engaged, and, as time 
went on, they would frequently say what a 
melancholy sight it was to see the poor gen- 
tleman in black sitting day after day, from 
morning to night, gazing over the sea to the 
Sands, and looking every day more and more 
like a ghost! 

One day he was missed at the window. 
He was dead. A faithful black servant, his 
only attendant, who had always been as silent 
as his master, holding communion with none 
of the neighbourhood, ordered the funeral ; 
and when the day of interment arrived, stated 
that the body must not be buried in the 
church-yard, but in Goodwin Sands. It had 
been the gentleman’s determination for many 
months that so his remains should be disposed 
of, and the last words he uttered, as the soul 
was flitting from the body, were “ Goodwin 
Sands.” 

Some thought it sinful that a christian 
should be buried in the salt seas, and with- 
out a clergyman to read the funeral service 


over him ; but an old man-of-war’s man voluf- 
teered to perform the sad duty as he had often 
seen it performed on the great deep, where 
the sailor’s hammock is his shroud and coffin, 
and the prayers of one of his comrades are 
often his only requiem. 

The same little sloop that had conveyed 
the sorrowing living man, now carried his 
impassive remains to the spot where the West 
Indiaman was lost. When the weeping ser- 
vant removed the plain pall of black cloth 
from the coffin, the sailors read the simple 
inscription :— 

HENRY DONOVAN, 
AGED 25. 


The men then lowered the coffin into the sea, 
and heavily loaded with lead as it was, M 
rapidly sank and bedded itself deep in the 
Goodwin Sands, at, or very near the spot 
where Matilda had perished. 

Some persons—for there are always many 
that will not credit, that man, who may die 
of a pin’s scratch, can be killed by grief— 
argued that Donovan had fallen in his prime, 
because, on learning the fatal news of the 
loss of his betrothed, he had neglected all the 
precautions he had before taken to preserve 
himself from the insalubrity of the West 
Indies; in doing which he caught the coun- 
try fever, and that then, when his constitution 
was impaired, he courted the oblivion pro- 
duced by wine and strong drinks. And yet, 
if it was so, and if universally our gross 
nature cannot be made to cease by the 
wounds of the spirit alone, was Donovan, and 
are thousands of others, less the victims of 
their hearts sorrow? It may need rude 
material agency, but grief is the mover and 
disposer of that agency—grief can overcome 
the instinct of self-preservation—grief can 
drive the suber man to habits of dissipation, 
(better far were it that it could kill him out- 
right !)—but the fever, and the waste of the 
frame and the intellect, that ensue, would 
not have been but for the grief that employed 
the agents which produced them. 
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ND PRIVATE FEELINGS. 


" Ir is often said that our public schools are 
of much advantage in bringing men early 
acquainted with each other, and with the 
ways of the world. It is forgotten how much 
false shame this education teaches them ; 
how it substitutes ideas of honour for notions 
of virtue, and how the communion of fellow- 
ship learned at them, takes place of whole- 
some public opinion. Eugene was by nature 
exceedingly vain, and, as far as his fame was 
concerned, it was lucky for him that he fell 
among a set of boys who were ambitious of 
distinction themselves, and were therefore 
soon inspired with admiration of his talents. 
At the same time, they were remarkably 
wild and profligate ; their quickness enabled 
them soon to gain such honours as public 
schools offer, and the rest of their time was 
devoted to the assumption of the habits of 
men, because their talents had raised them 
beyond those of boys ; they aped the airs of 
their elders, and scoffed at the prudery of 
Eagene, who had been educated under the 
careful strictness of a widowed mother. The 
same set followed, or accompanied him to 
college, where the same tone was continued. 
At last he appeared in the world with con- 
siderable talents, personal beauty, and expec- 
tations of fortune. Eugene was courted by 
ladies of fashion, and men of the town. He 
had the greatest contempt for the latter, but 
was not so scornful of the allurements of 
the former. In a very little time he had 
engaged in a sentimental passion for Mrs. 
Elstead. This was one of those amiable 
ladies, who having, in order to avoid the im- 
putation of compulsory spinstership, yoked 
heveelf to a gentleman of fortune, eminently 
illsuited to her in age, taste, pursuits, and 
habits, was kind enough to spend the rest of 
her beautihood in endeavouring to prevent 
young men falling into any similar error by 
offering her own attachment as a substitute for 
any ideas of conjugal happiness, which might 
occasionally dazzle their weak minds as they 
flirted at breakfasts, or danced insaloons. Late 
in life she had acquired a stranger passion, viz. 
that of inducing her young female acquaint- 
ance to pursue a course which had rendered 
her own life thoroughly wretched. It has al- 
ways been supposed a part of the punishment 
of fallen angels to be continually gazing at a 


paradise which they can never enjoy. It 
could not be quite this feeling that actuated 
Mrs. Elstead. She did not attempt the 
society of those ladies who were verily in love 
with their own lords; but she consoled her 
conscience with the idea of doing a charitable 
office, when she afforded any young matron, 
who was thought ill-matched, an opportunity 
of forming an intimacy with the opposite sex. 
She thought she acquired a little posthumous 
reputation by this ; and though all the real 
friends of the lady might be alarmed at such 
an acquaintance, if the husband was blind or 
indifferent enough not to object, it rather 
served to varnish the cracked character of 
Mrs. Elstead, that Lord —— and Sir H. B., 
who were so strict, allowed their wives to be 
friends with her. She was one of those ladies 
whom nobody could refuse to visit, for though 
no man, or woman either, who lived in the 
world of fashion, ever thought of defending 
her reputation, nothing positive was known 
against it. She lived with Colonel Elstead, 
that is to say, he lived at Newmarket and 
Bootle’s, and Graham’s,—and she at Al- 
mack’s and the opera, and Brighton, and God 
knows where ; but they were separated by 
mutual disagreement, not by law. There had 
been no actions—no duels—no discoveries, 
and therefore, though there was nobody who 
knew so little of her character as to imagine 
it virtuous, what she cared more about was, 
that there was nobody who knew enough 
of her to proclaim it vicious, always except- 
ing those respectable gentlemen to whom she 
had inevitably intrusted its safety. From 
these indeed she was under considerable 
apprehensions ; but she trusted to their 
vaunts being so common, that they gained 
no credit. Then, though she had sinned 
largely in one way, she had a number of very 
pretty minor virtues, which she thought, put 
in the opposite scale, might outweigh the one 
she was inclined to. She was amazingly 
charitable, not with her tongue, but with her 
purse, as far as it went, and with her lovers’ 
much further. She always in her walks 
made the fortunate youth, upon whose arm 
she leaned, bestow alms—she never played 
at cards or saw company on a Sunday, 
went to church regularly, and was full of 
religious observances. ll this did not cost 
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her much annoyance, because she was what 
our French neighbours call plus coquette que 
sensible. Eugene, like most men in love, 
completely mistook this lady’s character, and 
he admired, as he justly might, her wit, and, as 
he justly might ten years before, her beauty. 
He had, however, too much of a maternal 
education to wish to involve himself in any 
thing but an innocent connexion. But he 
had never disincumbered himself of the ridi- 
cule of his public school ; and the hearing at 
a club one day that Mrs. Elstead was said 
contemptuously to be making a fool of him, 
drove him shortly after into the commission 
of a crime he wished to avoid, just as again 
being told afterwards by a friend that Mrs. 
E. was notorious for her gallantries, though 
he did not believe it, (for perfect faith in the 
idol was insisted upon by Mrs. Elstead, as the 
ground-work of all passion, ) made him forsake 
her in a manner which his ‘own heart taught 
him to consider, upon reflection, little less 
than brutal. It was in this manner he 
through several years of fashionable life, (and 
so much account of this lady would not have 
been given here, but that she exercised con- 
siderable influence over Eugene in the events 
we are about to relate,) till rather fatigued 
than sated with such company, he determined 
upon an opportunity being presented, to 
alter his mode of life to one more becoming 
his talents, and procure himself a seat in par- 
liament. As the object of this brief tale is 
to show how his peculiarities of mind pur- 
sued him throughout, as well as what the 
title shows, the extreme difficulty of a course 
to be steered between public principles and 
private feeling, perhaps his letter, written 
to the Rev. E. Shaw, his college tutor and 
friend, who assisted at his election, will hasten 
our progress in an agreeable manner. This 
gentleman, we should say, had been pnwil- 
lingly called to assist at the contest for the 
sake of his friend, who, as he stood on the 
liberal interest, was not what is called sup- 
ported by the gentlemen of his very tory 
county. It ran thus :-— 


March 2, 17—. 
My dear Edward, 

You know with what determinations I left 
you after the contest closed at B— in Decem- 
ber last ; and the cheerful evening we spent 
at the Talbot when you were so good as to 
sit with me till the mail came through that 
was to convey me to London, or rather to 
the only spot in it I then thought of (St. 
Stephen’s chapel) cannot have quite escaped 
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your memory. You then quoted, in your 
own excellent tone and manner, the warning 
of Dr. Johnson, 


*‘ Should no false pleasures lure to loose delight, 
Nor praise relax, nor difficulties fright,” 


and I, with my wonted presumption, laughed 
at the idea that a gentleman ‘ qui avait passé 
la trentaine ne fut ce que dun seul moment, 
could be weaned from his visions of glory by 
pursuits of pleasure. You shall now hear 
the results of the first month of the session. 
I have, as you know, considerable connexions 
in town, and being reputed rich (as it is not 
generally known how much my election 
“ free of expense” had cost me), I was inces- 
santly assailed with invitations. But no— 
I could not be persuaded to dine out of Bel- 
lamy’s for nearly the first month of the session, 
except on Saturdays and Sundays. I studied 
the forms of the House, and got acquainted 
with most of the members, except those who 
composed his Majesty’s government. They, 
though I voted with them, and was introduced 
to them all, never spoke to me. I was very 
anxious to remedy some of the defects in a 
recent Act, and I mentioned it one day to a 
little gentleman who was pointed out to me 
as having been the principal promoter of the 
Bill, and having, as I thought, made my pro- 
posal sufficiently clear, and my manner saffi- 
ciently humble to him, he showed me a very 
good set of teeth, and with the most pleasing 
smile walked on, saying, ‘ Yes, I believe it is 
all wrong. I was quite thunderstruck ; my 
first idea of a cabinet minister was utterly 
annihilated. The wretched lover when he 
first finds out his mistress is a mere woman ; 
the diner out should he find no dinner ; all 
that can happen most horrible and unex- 
pected in social life, is insignificant compared 
with my horror at such an answer from a 
man of business. I resolved not to be 
daunted, and I went from the least to the 
biggest, where I got a more pompous, but 
not a bit more satisfactory answer, and long 
before the end of February I had found that 
the administration of the people were as un- 
popular gentlemen as any I had ever the 
misfortune to converse with. If, however, 
I quarrelled much with his most gracious 
majesty’s most ungracious ministers, it was 
not on the score of their measures, but of 
their manners. I know that some of you at 
B— differ with me, but look at these as they 
are at first introduced, not as they are frittered 
away by the concessions in the House, regard 
them as they stand in the speeches of their 
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ablest debaters, and believe me that it is much 
more the fault of the men than the measures, 
that the politicians of B— in common with 
many others elsewhere, are so dissatisfied. 
Bat you who admired my brawlings from the 
balcony, and thought I answered Lord B— 
so well, when he said that it sometimes 
occurred to him (though he had never said 
or heard it before) that our constitution was 
like a good old house, and that if you began 
pulling the bricks out it would all tumble 
about your ears, will now ask why I have not 
yet opened my mouth in the House, and I 
do not know how to answer you, though I 
did Lord B—. I have sat there from the 
moment when ‘ Mr. Speaker’ is announced 
to the moment when the Secretary of the 
Treasury tumbles down, just awakened, from 
the gallery to move ‘that this House do 
now adjourn, and yet often when tempted 
to speak I bave found that I had not heard 
all the debate, and so I did not think it 
decent to begin ; once or twice I have been 
about to rise, and the principals of our party, 
begged me not, as it would be much better 
for our party to divide directly ; another time 
I was just getting up, and I saw Tom Gard- 
ners cursed face at the bar crying ‘ question, 
question, and the idea of being coughed 
down by my own fag at Eton was too much for 
me. I was last night just going to attack 
that rogue Lord R—, when I recollected that 
I was to dine there next Saturday, which was 
the only opportunity I might have of speak- 
ing to our poor friend St. Aubyn’s widow 
before she married again, and I had not the 
face to go there immediately after a personal 
attack. This last feeling has almost deter- 
mined me to forswear fashion, for I am sure 
that in politics more than any thing we must 
follow the rule that you lay down for mar- 
riage, ‘to leave all others and follow only 
her.” You shall see, though you may laugh, 
dear Ned, that so will I do; so look in the 
Times again every morning, and you shall 
soon see, ay, and ‘ hear, hear, hear, besides. 


Faithfully your’s, Evezxe D. 
The dinner however, at Lord R.’s was put 


off, and Eugene dined early for the opera, 
where it was in the Room that he first saw 
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Mrs. St. Aubyn. It is useless to deseribe 
her here, though, perhaps, some of her pecu- 
liarities of face and feature may come out in 
the course of this story, but she was most 
like Miss S., or Mrs. D. or Lady E. C., or 
whoever the reader is at this present moment 
most enamoured of, or if she was not, then 
those several ladies have lost all chance of 
retaining him, for with Mrs. St. Aubyn he 
must positively be in love. Eugene was 
dazzled, and yet as he reflected upon poor 
St. Aubyn, and all his high-minded deli- 
cacies about ladies, he felt startled at the 
situation in which he saw her, surrounded 
by all the dandies of the ton, who seemed 
to treat her with that kind of familiarity 
which is generally permissive, and yet her 
allowance of it seemed to proceed more from 
ignorance or conscious carelessness, than 
from any concession or desire to court their 
company. She heeded not the familiarity of 
her subjects, because she was indifferent to 
their allegiance ; not for the purpose of main- 
taining her power. Eugene was so close to 
her, and his expression altered so at the sound 
of her name, that she could not avoid asking 
his. The answer came readily from one of her 
train. “ Oh, that is Eugene D., one of the 
young men of promise.” “ But you forget 
that you promised to sup at Lady Costello's.” 
“ Yes, and if Mr. D. is no more a man of 
performance than I, he will deceive the 
county as I shall Lady Costello. I shall not 
go to supper ;” and so saying she sat down 
to conceal her emotion at the bare mention 
of a name she had never before heard without 
some extravagant epithet of praise. This 
evening did not close before Eugene had 
obtained an introduction and a permission to 
visit her, given with all the appearance of 
unwillingness, because an awkward and 

abrupt allusion to some circumstances of her 
previous life had nearly forced a tear from 
the brilliant eye of the beautiful widow. And 
here for a month we must leave them, simply 
stating that the morning fixed for the inter- 
view was the one on which Eugene had been 

particularly engaged to fill the chair of a 
Committee of the House, as will appear in 

his next letter, no doubt, to his reverend 

friend. 


(To be continued.) 
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NoTwITHsTaNnpIne the extreme technical 
severity of the English articles of war, in 
almost every page of which may be found the 
phrase, “‘ death, or such other punishment,” 
few instances can be recorded of suldiers be- 
ing sentenced to expiate their offences with 
their lives; pone, of their sentences being 
carried into effect, at least within the British 
islands,—however grave the crime, or unwor- 
thy of mercy the offender. 

This leniency on the part of those charged 
with the administration ef military justice, 
presents one or two remarkable features 
worthy of meditation; especially at a mo- 
ment when courts martial may he called on 
to supersede the ordinary tribunals in a cer- 
tain portion of the empire. 

In the first place, it affords a most striking 
contrast to the Draconian harshness of our 
criminal code, not so much in the letter asin 
the result ; for, amongst ten thousand courts 
martial, not one sentence of death can be 
found, whilst not a single assize takes place 
in England or Ireland, without at least one 
or two wretches being condemned to the 
scaffold. 

Secondly, it not only proves that terror of 
condign punishment is not essential to the 
maintenance of perfect discipline, or whole- 
some morality in the army; but it furnishes 
an additional argument in favour of the 
abolition of the highest penalty as applicable 
to the repression of crime in general. Above 
all it demonstrates that military officers when 
sitting in judgment on their fellow-creatures, 
and when wielding the terrible power with 
which they are invested by the law, invaria- 
bly avail themselves of that merciful provi- 
sion which enables them to substitute a 
milder for an extreme punishment. 

A soldier of a regiment of infantry who 
bore a bad character in his corps, had been 
condemned to four or five days’ confinement, 
for some breach of discipline. Being ordered 
to put on the undress always required on 
such occasions, he refused. Being repri- 
manded, he retorted in gross language, and 
on being menaced, he sprung on his officer, 
felled him to the ground, tore off his epaulet, 
and was only restrained from further violence 
by the interference of the bystanders. 

The mutineer being overpowered, and 


placed in durance, was in due time sent 
before the court martial of the division of 
which his regiment formed a part. It is not 
irrelevant to observe, that here and m France, 
there are no battalion or regimental courts 
martial. A permanent conseil de guerre is 
attached to each division, composed of seven 
officers, and a reporter or judge advocate. 
This court takes cognisance of all offences 
that are without the jurisdiction of the regi- 
mental commanding officer. Appeal can be 
made either by accuser or defendant, to the 
Haute Cour Militaire, which is empowered 
either to confirm, annul, or modify the sen- 
tence. 

The trial came on. The accusation was 
formal, and the evidence overwhelming. 
The court was unanimous : “ Death by Arms” 
was the sentence. The prisoner, who was a 
man of ignoble and unprepossessing appear- 
ance, went through his trial with dogged 
indifference ; he evinced no emotion ; or, if 
his countenance betrayed any feeling, it was 
regret at having done so little—not contrition 
at having done so much. He appealed, and 
was conveyed back to prison; the high court 
confirmed the finding of the inferior tribunal : 
his fate was communicated to him; the suc- 
cours of religion were offered; he accepted 
them mechanically, as a matter of custom 
rather than an act of faith. 

He had a mother—a woman of good repu- 
tation, who had borne many children. Alas! 
they had all grown up in evil courses—the 
girls were abandoned—the men depraved. 
The one become tenants of the strest-—the 
other of the galleys. Their father fell by a 
Dutch ball during the attack on Brussels. 
The convict had been the widow's only hope, 
but he also grew up in sin and profligacy. 
He soon gave proofs of his vicious habits, and 
hatrowed his mother’s heart by his unprinci- 
pled proceedings. Taking advantage of her 
isolation and weakness, he robbed her of the 
hard-earned fruits of her labour; be asso- 
ciated with thieves and wantons, and, in 
return for her tenderness, plundered her 
miserable clothes and furniture, that he 
might raise funds to support him in his 
wickedness. 

At length not even the mighty tenderness 
of a mother’s heart could brook such treat- 
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ment; she reproached and menaced; he 
waaltreated her with hands and feet, and was 
discarded. He became a soldier—a muti- 
neer, and fell beneath the lash of the law. 

But when his awful doom was known, his 
wretched parent’s affection revived in all its 
force; her ungrateful child’s errors were all 
forgotten, all buried in that one awful thought 
“he dies.” She borrowed decent apparel, 
and flew to throw herself at the feet of those 
who stood on the threshold of the gate of 
mercy. She wrung her aged hands, wept, 
implored, and answered on her soul, that if 
his life were spared, he would reform. 
Others, too, had been forgiven, less vicious, 
perhaps; but for the immediate fact, more 
cruminal. 


Bat the law cannot pardon ; it is deaf to 
the sorrows of the widow or the orphan. 
Mercy ia the sole attribute of kings, perhaps 
their greatest compensation for many worldly 
afflictions indispensable from their high estate. 
Her supplications were in vain : justice must 
have its course—the mutineer must die. 

A general order annaunced to the troops 
their comrade’s doom; the news spread 
quickly through the city. The spot selected 
as the field of death was an open space upon 
the ramparts; the time, mid-day. Mid-day, 
that the example might be more striking, for 
at that hour the working classes have a short 
reprieve from their labours. 

At an early hour, the rattling of drums, 
the clang of trumpets, and trampling of 
horses’ feet, announced the approaching exe- 
cation: the flocked in shoals to 
the appointed spot. By twelve the troops 
were assembled, and formed three sides of 
a hollow and oblong square, on the fourth 
side was a high blank wall. In the centre 
stood a platoon of twelve armed men, se- 
leeted as the executors of military law. They 
primed and charged their pieces, their coun- 
tenances ing that sorrow and repug- 
pence combated with duty in their minds. 
Near to these was a group of officers, 
busied with the awful preparations, and 
farther on a knot of medical men. On such 
cecasions the body of the sufferer becomes 
theiz prey. The surrounding hillocks, walls, 
sad house-tops were crowded with a dense 
forest, of heads. But the multitude was 
silent and decent in their demeanour ; there 
Was no rioting, swearing, or confusion. They 
stood and watched the preparations for the 
soldier's death with intense anxiety. They 
pitied, but acknowledged the justice of his 
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sentence. There was no hope—there could 
be no doubt. 

“ But who is that man? he who stands 
aloof from the multitude, he who alone is 
privileged to enter the fatal square; he 
with the soiled cap, greasy vest, and cord 
in his hand. Is he some relative of the 
mutineer?”  Itis he who will perform the 
last functions of degradation—it is the 
bourreau ! ”, “ That artillery wagon slowly 
advancing, what is that?” “It is the sol- 
diers hearse.” A shudder ran through the 
assembled populace as two assistants ap- 
proached the car, and taking from it a rude 
coffin, placed it near the wall, behind 2 little 
hillock, that marked the culprit’s goal of life. 

“But the hour is past—where is the pri- 
soner ? is he reprieved ? ”—** No: hark to that 
low, buzzing murmur rising from the crowd ; 
see how they fall back from the road. It is 
he—he comes on foot.”—“ By a soldier's faith, 
he bears himself with firmness and courage!” 
The troops stood to their arms: the drums 
beat “ to the field ;” a portion of the square 
opened.. A body of armed men advanced, 
slowly, at a funereal pace. In the centre 
walked a soldier, in military undress, on 
one side stood a minister of God, holding 
in his hand the blessed symbol of our faith. 
The holy father prayed fervently, loudly, 
and poured the words of comfort into the 
ears of the dying man; for between him 
and eternity there was now no interval, nu. 
harrier, save the reading of his sentence. : 
On the other side stood the soldier’s god- 
father, his sole remaining friend ; he came 
to give his benediction. The wretched 
mother lay fainting on her bed. 

As the dark group marched onwards, a 
signal was given ; the drum rolled heavily, 
and then ceased. There was a dead and 
awful silence. The party approached the 
fatal spot. A thrill of anxiety ran through 
the crowd, heaving men’s hearts to their ‘very 
gorges. It is an appalling sight to see a 
fellow creature walking in all the bloom 
and vigour of manhood, walking to his 
grave—about to be torn from life as one 
might wrench some noxious herb from the 
way side. 

A moment's pause took place—the priest 
raised loud his voice and blessed the peni- 
tent; the godfather shed tears; few sur- 
rounding eyes were dry. But he, the muti- 
neer, advanced with a firm step—advanced 
alone and ansupported; he saw his coffin— 
that was his beacon, he required no guiding; 
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he moved forward with a calm, sinewy pace, 
his limbs braced, his head erect; he reached 
the spot, cast one glance at the yawning 
coffin, another at the armed men before him, 
and then, bowing his head, knelt. 

The blood now hurried so fast to one’s 
heart, that respiration became difficult. But 
what were then the sensations of the kneel- 
ing man? Did he see? did he hear? was 
he alive to death? was he supported by hope 
of mercy in this world, or of salvation in the 
next? His unmeaning countenance bore no 
expression save that of obstinate indifference. 
He knelt—he bared his head. Was he ab- 
sorbed in prayer? Did he then think of his 
home, the days of his childhood, of his 
miserable mother, or, perbaps, of the woman 
he loved? or was his mind one frightful 
chaos of confusion and despair? His lips 
moved not, his features betrayed neither 
remorse, hope, nor agony. 

Up to this moment dark clouds had veiled 
the heavens, but of a sudden the vapours 
passed away, and the sun’s rays burst fully 
on the spot: but it might have poured rain, 
fire, or ice, he seemed heedless, indifferent as 
a stone. What was the glorious sun to him? 
in a few short minutes eternal darkness 
would seal his eyes. 

Time speeds—all is prepared. The judge 
charged with reading the sentence now 
moved forward; the death platoon closed 
ap their ranks, and grasped their guns 
more firmly. Their features bespoke their 
emotion. He also, the bourreau, crept a little 
forward: then stooping, plucked a blade of 
withered herbage from the ground, mechani- 
eally kicked a pebble with his foot, and 
crossing his arms, continued to gaye un- 
mored upon the scene before him. The 
action of this man was a striking portrait of 
his horrid calling. 

The judge now began his office. The 
ptisener still knelt, his right hand 
his cap; his left was fast clenched ; his brow 
was contracted; his nostrils expanded ; his 
small grey eyes were closed and his jaw fixed. 
A slight forward vacillating movement of his 
bedy, and a momentary shudder that pervaded 
his frame, as his last doom was pronounced, 
alohe announced that he had feeling. The 
surrounding multitude were silent as the 
grave. They gased on the resolute, insensible 
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mutineer, then at his coffin. Some there 
were that turned away their head, and closed 
their ears, for the executors of death prepared 
their arms. One volley, one gruan, and all 
will be over. 

The bourreau now approached closer; the 
officers and judge drew back. The dying 
man more firmly clenched his hands and 
jaws, his lips nervously quivered, he cast a 
hasty look on his executioners, and his chest 
heaved with a convulsive, stifled sob. It was 
the only symptom of weakness betrayed by 
him 


“ Platoon! shoulder arms!” was uttered 
in a loud and thrilling voice by the officer 
commanding the troop. Many of the mul- 
titude now crossed themselves, others sobbed, 
the priest knelt and prayed fervently. The 
bourreau had drawn nearer and nearer with 
the stealthy foot of some reptile; such sights 
were feasts to him. Where is the handker- 
chief to bind the victim’s eyes? or will he 
show courage worthy of a nobler cause, and 
look death firmly in the face? He will—he 
refuses to be bound: then nerve your minds 
soldiers, and God have mercy on him. One 
word—one monosyliable “ Fire!” and he is 


a corpse. 

But hold! death is robbed of its prey. A 
veteran officer approaches hastily. The king, 
the fountain of mercy, heard of the calprits 
fate, and quickly despatched a messenger 
with a pardon. Pardon! exclaimed the 
officer, deeply affected. Pardon! re-echoed 
the surrounding groups, and pardon, mingled 
with loud acclamations of Live the King! 
rent the air. 

The kneeling man now seemed to waken 
as from a trance; but nature claimed its 
su . His hands shook violently, the 
blood rushed to his face; his eye was raised 
to that sun which now shone respleadently 
for him; his lips trembled, he attempted to 
tise, but the sudden transition froma the agony 
of death to the certainty of life was too much; 
he staggered and fell fainting into the arms 
of those who hastened to his assistance. Tears 
came to his relief, he wept abundantly. 

For myself, I had been so excited, so 
agitated, that had I not likewise wept I 
should have fallen. The scene has left an 
impression on my mind that time cannot 
efface. 
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CURIOUS CUSTOMS IN THE COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX.—No. JIL. 
GREAT LADIES AND LITTLE LADIES. 


BY FREDERICK CARLETON, ESQ. 





Ir bas been said, and said truly, that it is 
difficult to draw the line at which insanity 
begins. There are so many madnesses which 
do not come under the head of aberration of 
intellect! There are oddities, and originali- 
ties, and manias, and enthusiasms, and fan- 
cies; and a host of other things equally 
vaguely named, but clearly understood as 
meaning something short of the dreaded 
boundary, passing which, reason is said to 
be o'erthrown. The man who shoots himself 
because the dairy maid won’t marry him, is 
not a madman—he is only “ very much 
attached to the young woman.” The indi- 
vidual who spends all the current coin of the 
realm that he possesses, in the purchase of 
old coins of other countries, and bits of 
Etruscan earthenware, is not mad—he is only 
“a collector of curiosities.” The sculptor 
who raves of the Apollo as if he believed in 
the existence of the imaginary deity whose 
form is thus represented, or gazes on the 
unhewn marble till his strained eyes embody 
some vision of uncreated loveliness—he is 
not mad—-n0, poor fellow !—he is only “ fond 
of the art” The wretch who stakes on a 
throw of the dice the sum which beggars his 
children—ruins his creditors—and cunsigns 
himself to a lifelong prison or a suicide’s 
grave, is not accounted insane—he is merely 
“ addicted to the card table.” The soldier 
in a desperate cause—the patriot in a ruined 
one—the starved poet—the ghost-seer—the 
determined inventor of mechanical improve- 
ment by which the inventor never benefits, 
bat for which somebody obtains a patent 
after he has been consigned by the simplest 
process to the grave—none of these men are 

are visionaries, enthusiasts, or 
what you will, but they are not mad. And 
if they, who spend their lives, and lose their 
lives, for imaginary benefits, are not there- 
fore to be accounted insane, neither are we 
to reckon madness the feelings which actuate 
the conduct of the little ladies of London 
towards the great ladies of the same place. 
It would be difficult to explain to the un- 
initiated in the mysteries of fashion, what 
can induce some of these ‘lesser stars’ to 
bear unresentingly every species of mortifica- 
tion which the capfice of the greater may 
VOL, {11.—-NO. I. 


suggest, and to continue as patiently watch- 
ing for the withheld smiles of an offended lady 
of ton, as a poor farmer watches for sunshine 
in the hay season. It is natural to suppose 
that so much reverent submission on the one 
part,argues an entire superiority onthe other ; 
that the great lady is fairer, more virtuous, 
better born, better bred, more respected, and 
more worthy to be respected, than the little 
lady who sv courts her notice: but not 50. 
‘The little lady may be a good wife, a fond and 
careful mother, and the great lady so profli- 
gate, that her name is a byword in the 
mouths of men—the little lady may come of 
a noble ancestry, and the great lady be an 
actress’s daughter —the little lady may be 
one who in her own sphere is loved and 
valued, while the great lady is the jest or 
loathing even of her own dependants — and 
yet, such is the power of fashion, that the 
little lady will conceal her real feelings, aud 
affect false ones ;—wil] sue, petition, and flat- 
ter, for the sake of conciliating one who, were 
she only a country neighbour, with but her 
faults or virtues to stand or fall by, might be 
shunned as a dangerous or unworthy asso- 
ciate. It may be doubted whether many feel 
as much awe and flutter of the heart while 
they kneel to pray for heaven’s mercy in God’s 
own temple, as is occasionally felt by some of 
these worshippers of a false light, when a 
petition for a ball ticket is sent in, to take 
its chance of rude refusal or haughty con- 
descension, according to the humour of its 
capricious reader. 

It has been my fate to know one of these 
great ladies all her life (which is indeed the 
better part of my own), some thirty or five- 
and-thirty years ; aud the surprise and curi- 
osity with which I have watched the various 
changes of her existence, resembles, I should 
think, pretty nearly the feelings of some 
enthusiastic entomologist, occupied with a 
new species of ephemera. She had what 
is termed ‘ every advantage,” which includes 
an Irish countess for a mother, and a large, or 
moderately large fortune, to squander at a 
prescribed time. She was not a beauty, but all 
heiresses are taught to think themselves so; 
and fair, fat, and clean-looking, as sbe really 
was, it is not to be wondered at, that she at 
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length grew to consider herself an embonpoint 
likeness of the Venus de Medicis. Her child- 
hood was a neglected one; the “ animated 
batter pudding” (as some one christened her 
countess mother), being at that time fully oc- 
cupied with her own enjoyment of the various 
goods of life, and her handsome father very 
little inclined to domestic pleasures. Ragged 
‘the little Sophy ran about, and ignorant the 
‘little Sophy was growing up, when an unex- 
pected widowhood leaving her mother less 
‘leisure for the vices and less excuse for the 
‘pleasures of the world, she was suddenly 
snatched up to be civilised: clean muslin 
dresses and very stiff backboards, Italian 
masters and French governesses, were each in 
turn bestowed upon her; and the Irish 
countess bethought herself that the attention 
she herself would hereafter exact from the 
heiress, might be bought by present attention 
to the child. The fallacy of human hope is 
a threadbare subject, and if in after life 
the spoiled nursling of prosperity included her 
mother among the cast off companions of her 
youth, and treated her alternately with cold 
contempt and impatient haughtiness, whom 
or what should we blame? 

‘The little Sophy grew up at length—grew 
up to be a wife and mother—the profligate 
wife of a weakly indulgent husband—the 
heartless mother of a race of spoiled and 
fretful children. Caressed for a moment— 
neglected for days—bribed to take medicine 
by gorgeous presents, or left to die ip the 
nurse’s arms. 

I watched her when her entrance into the 
world as a flattered heiress, filled ber own and 
her mother’s heart with bursting triumph; 
I watched her when the cold love which 
habit had created for the intimates or associ- 
ates of other days, faded before the giare of 


ODES ON THE DIVINE PASSION. 


vanity and self-love; I watched her when 
the thirst for power made her find a plea- 
sure in mortifying those who had sedulously 
courted her; and when the same feeling, 
baffied, sharpened her tongue and clouded her 
brow against those to whom her anger was 
an amusement, and her influence a subject 
of speculative curiosity. I watched her as 
her mother’s society, from being irksome, 
became intolerable ; and saw her coldly draw 
the pen to mark the names of those who were 
to be admitted to her assemblies, and leave 
out the ‘‘ unloved name” which seemed to be 
the only one that had a claim to be inserted. 
I watched her while her extravagance beg- 
gared and disgraced her husband, and dia- 
monds and emeralds grew more precious than 
good name or fair fame;—while her ruined 
tradesmen cursed her from their prisons;—and 
her rebellious servants insulted her in open 
words ;—and I watch her still. Still, as she 
moves onwards— 


“ From loveless youth, to unrespected age,” 


T watch the turns of her fate—but while I 
wait the crash of ruin which may eventually 
reduce her to comparative obscurity, or the 
“old age of cards” which is to follow the 
youth and maturity of this trae London 
lady—-I cannot avoid smiling as I: reflect 
upon what I have seen and known respecting 
her: to think that this being—this frivolous, 
heartless, haughty minion of the world, should 
be caressed, courted, and approached timidly 
by many a little lady and her pure and pretty 
daughters, to whom her smiles or frowns are 
of temporary importance from their position 
in * the world,”—while I, an old bachelor, am 
noting their relative careers in my pocket- 
book as one of the Curious Customs in the 
County of Middlesex. 





ODES ON THE DIVINE PASSION. 


BY DR. GORDON HAKE. 





I smite when try to prove 
That gold assists the bliss ative: 

' Can gold insure the thought divine 
That Mary’s love and charms are mine? 
Can gold be linked, in chains to bind 
The sweet affections of her mind ? 

They say that love has babes to feed ; 
The mother’s milk is all they need — 


They say that babes must all be dress’d! 
We clothe them in our arms and breast. 
And for myself the bread I eat 

Is sweet while Mary’s lips are sweet ; 

And her dear breath is purer wine 

Than all the nectar of the vine. 


(To be continued.) 


TALES OF THE NIGER.—No I. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ OUR ISLAND.” 


ZEMBA AND ZORAYDE. 


“Zewmpa, and what are these?” said a 
white traveller to his guide, as they were 
passing with a koffle * through the land 
where the sand storm rages, and the siroc 
breathes its withering blast—“ Those,” re- 
turned the African, “‘are the hills of Mandara, 
whence the iron comes which points our 
spears.” “ And those?” continued the white 
man, pointing to other lofty peaks which 
towered to the southward. “They,” again 
replied the negro with an inquiring look,— 
“they are far hence, four days’ journey.” 
Why s0 anxious, he seemed as though he 
would have added. “And far beyond these 
last, see mightier summits still gird the dis- 
tant horizon.” The traveller was intent upon 
his question,—“ La illah el Allah?” ex- 
claimed a Mussulman of the party, “we 
know nothing of that dark land; Kerdies 
and Kafärs + who eat horses are the dwellers 
there.” “ And the mountains?” once more 
asked the Christian. ‘‘ Mountains,” said the 
Mahometan, “two months’ journey to the 
south, large, large moon mountains.” “To 
the west you have a mighty stream?” again 
observed the white man.” ‘‘The dark water,” 
said the Moslem. “ Which runs to the sea, 
far to the south of Tombuctoo?” ‘ No, no, 
Allah Kerim !” replied the worshipper of the 
Prophet, “it turns, and flows eastward to the 
Nile.” “To the Nile! impossible,” was the 
answer of the traveller. “Hada el Kaffir t, 
let him look at the map of Sultan Bello,” 
said the Moslem, with a loud voice. “ Illa el 
Alleah Mahemoud rassoul Allah§ !” exclaimed 
a number of people upon hearing this appeal ; 
and the Christian, awakened from his reverie, 
was glad to retreat from the stern gaze of the 
fanatics who surrounded him. 

It was a kafila or koffle travelling from 
Soudan to Bornou with slaves. The poor 


pegresses, pensive and unpitied, could with- 


dificulty maintain the route. The whip 
shaken over their heads quickened the most 
Vigorous, some were suffered to hang on the 
camel’s back, and one in the last stage of 
weakness was lashed to one of those patient 
beasts who tread the desert with so sure a 


* Caravan. + Infidels ; not Moslems. 


t There is the infidel. 
$ There is but one God, and Mahomet is his pro- 


step. Distress was indeed the portion of these 
captives, who had been wrested from their 
homes by the rapacity of a neighbouring 
Sultan. The tall scorching sand hill where an 
oasis never lurks, the spent waterskin, the 
panting nerveless tongue, the death-like gasp, 
are the common lot of those with whom men 
traffic as with the cattle of the field. 

Zemba, himself a slave, had now fallen 
back awhile with his master into the rear 
of the caravan. Here, for the first time, 
the firm pace and noble bearing of a female 
riveted the attention of the Christian. ‘“Zem- 
ba,” said he, “there is a woman who does 
honour to your race.” The guide advanced 
and fixed his eyes upon the stranger. A 
turkadee* hung gracefully beneath her 
shoulders, her plaited hair fell loosely on 
either cheek, whilst numerous chains of sil- 
ver were spread in lavish ornament around 
her. But these were the bitterest badges of 
her low condition. About to stand in the 
public market, a prey to the capricious pur- 
chaser, she viewed her gaudy necklace and 
coral band with pensive sadness, too well 
assured that her tinsel trappings would last 
no longer than the chaffering of the merchant 
whose property she was. Zemba started, and 

ed himself before the wandering 
negress. ‘ What is this ?” she exclaimed in the 
languageof her country. “Tis Zorayde,” cried 
Zemba. “ And you,” returned the princess, 
“the valiant chief of the Tibboo, and both 
slaves!” she added with deep emotion. 
“ Mistress of my heart,” said the African, 
“what sad fate has brought the lovely Zo- 
rayde to this hated spot?” ‘ Alas! sultan,” 
replied she, “the ghrazzie+. In one dark 
hour, the Arab robbers and cruel Bomoroy 
rushed into the peaceful haunts of the Tib- 
boo, drove us from our fence of hides, our 
woody belt, and mountain pass, and chased 
us like sheep along our native heights. But 
we rallied; arrows flew like the sand of the 
desert, women, such as 1 am, hurled masses 
of the rock on the heads of our invaders, and 
they fied with poisoned arrows rankling in 
their shrunken limbs. But they made me 
captive, sultan. Zemba,” she added, after 





* Body-dress. 
+ Expedition of planderers. 
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a pause, ‘‘ brave Zemba; how is this change 
of fortune?” “1, too, Zorayde, was the victim 
of a lawless ghrazzie, but not, like you, vic- 
torious. Our village was encompassed by 
the men of Mourzouk one summer’s morning. 
The plunderers left their tents and camels at 
three hours from us, and at day break burst 
on our defenceless hordes.” “ But your fast- 
nesses, sultan?”’ “The muskets of the Arabs, 
Zorayde, lay between us and our muontain 
shelter. It was too late.” 

The white man and his strange pilgrimage 
now engrossed their converse, but whilst they 
were speaking of him as a phenomenon in 
their land, the koffle entered a deep and 
wooded track. The bush and the thicket lay 
around them. There was the mimosa, the 
mangrove sleeping in the swamps, the tall 
acacia, and the keen-edged tulloh. And there 
were the watchful tenants of the forest. The 
shrill jackail, the foul hyena, the deep red 
lion, the wary panther, the fearful tiffo, the 
scorpion, the fierce mosquito. Night was 
coming on, night so terrible to the negroes, 
who fear the prowling beasts of prey with 
most anxious dread. Indeed, their eyes 
wandered eagerly on all sides as soon as the 
suu had set, and ‘‘ Wara billi, billi *,” was on 
their lips as they passed each shady coppice. 
They were also not without reason for their 
terrors. The wolf and the panther might be 
seen darting from bush to bush at the ap- 
proach of evening, and the lion crouched 
ready for his victim, was no uncommon spec- 
tacle in these dreary woods. Not every day 
has Africa beheld a dauntless spirit, who, 
like Mungo Park, dared tread the wilderness 
alone, amidst the roar of hungry thousands, 
the deepening gloom of unknown shades, 
and the barrenness of a parched and desert 
land. The koffle crowded together, the sta- 
tees + murmured at their guides, the natives 
trembled, and went on with hasty steps. But 
at this instant, there was a cry of distress, anda 
general halt was ordered. Each sought eager- 
ly for his companion amidst the darkness, and 
at length the name of Zorayde was called in 
vain. Nota moment was lost. The caravan 
turned back with shouts, but there was no an- 
swer. The merchants insisted upon proceed- 
ing. Even the owner of the slave Zorayde 
was 50 terrified, that he was willing at once 
to abandon her to the tyrants of the woods. 
Zemba and the white man alone remained. 
Strack with alarm for her fate, they made the 
forest echo with the name of Zorayde. Again 


* Rec the great lion. 
+ Slave merchants. 
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they rushed onwards, leaving the koffle taz 
behind, and once more they thought they 
heard the voice of anguish amidst the moan 
of thethunder. At this moment, a flash, one 
of those sweeping blazes which, in these 
tropic lands, lay all things wide and open, 
lightened upon the dreary waste. It was but 
the gleam of a moment, for dense darkness 
instantly wrapt all things within its bosom, 
yet was that bright shaft sufficient to reveal 
Zorayde beneath the paw of a vast panther. 
The travellers were dumb with surprise. 
Neither adventured a syllable. The white 
man, however, grasped his gun, and the Afri- 
can his club. They darted, as well as they 
were able, towards the spot, but amidst so 
deep a gloom, it had been dangerous to fire. 
“ Another friendly flash!” exclaimed Zembe, 


‘and at that moment the fie of heaven gushed 


forth again, laying bare the narrowest cranny 
and most hidden track. The beast had re- 
treated, after toying with its victim, and was 
now in the act of springing afresh upon Zo- 
rayde, as she lay spell-bound on the earth. 
Zemtba snatched the gun from the hand of his 
master, pushed it with desperation to the ear 
of the savage, and fired; at the same instant, 
he fell headlong to the ground, as though, in- 
stead of a deliverer, he had been a suicide. 
But the white man advanced, and found the 
beast quivering in the agonies of death, 
struggling with uplifted paws towards the sky, 
whilst the damsel of Tibboo stilllay motionless 
beneath the fatal bush. Zemba at length 
started up, frantic with agitation, and smiting 
his breast with agony, long refused the cheer- 
ing news of the Englishman, who in vain 
pointed towards the dead panther, and assured 
him he had saved the maiden’s life. Zo- 
rayde had suffered little from the gripe of the 
wild beast, and towards the afternoon of the 
next day, they were so fortunate as to rejoin 
the koffle in safety. 

Some months had passed away after this 
adventure, when the Sheikh of Bornou de- 
clared his resolution of holding a court of 
justice for the trial of two unhappy beings 
who had broken the stern observances of his 
seraglio. Iu the court yard of his palace, 
surrounded by his warriors, and the governors 
of his provinces, sat the sultan, a man of 
imposing aspect, grave demeanour, and 
unchanging decision. He had given orders. 
that the case should be heard in full divan. 
Every one trembled for the captives, for the 
sheikh's inexorable visitations of the frailties 
of womanhood were too well known to raise 
a doubt as to the result. Near to the great 
man sat a celebrated fighi, or man of letters, 
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one who had by dint of forty years’ experience 
learnt every chapter in the Koran, and was 
held in great estimation by his master. The 
white traveller also formed one of the group, 
and being highly in favour with the sultan, 
he was. indulged with a place very close to 
the seat of judgment. The sheikh, who had 
just disposed of a trifling case of theft, now 
addressed the Englishman in the interval 
before the greater culprits were produced. 
‘* Rais,” said he, “you must rest satisfied, 
you can go no further. The sons of Allam 
are brandishing their spears at all points. 
I could not let you advance with safety. 
We are not wiser than our fathers, and 
they knew and taught us that the river you 
are in quest of, flows eastward, through vast 
Keody countries, to the Nile.” The English- 
man remembered the fanatical laugh and 
loud clamour in the koffle, and he bowed 
assent. ‘* With what intentions you come 
to our eountry to see the Joliba, stranger, 
we know not,” continued the sheikh, “but 
to the east, believe me, there are cannibals 
who devour their prisoners, and eat the flesh 
torn from the backs of living animals, and to 
the west—you remember the fate of your 
countryman.” “I do, but he beheld the 
Joliba,” returned the white man with emotion. 
The entrance of the criminals prevented all 
farther converse. The Englishman started, 
and trembled. Zemba and Zorayde stood 
before the sheikh, the one arrayed in a 
splendid silken tobe*, the other in the same 
turkadee she wore when her companion 
snatched her from the panther’s gripe. The 
jadge beheld them with a forbidding aspect, 
and bade the witnesses appear. Their tes- 
ümony was short, and it soon appeared be- 
yond controversy that Zemba had ventured 
beyond the precincts of the inner apartments, 
a crime punishable with death in Bornou. 
A mournful silence ensued, for it was ex- 
pected that the sheikh would instantly wave 
bis hand, the signal for execution. But 
Zemba came forward at that moment, and 
arrested the dread mandate. “ Hear me,” 
exclaimed the man of Tibboo ; “ mercy, great 
sheikh! I will read the fatah + with her. 
This declaration created a general sensation 
throughout the court, it was an offer which 
sometimes appeased the arm of justice, and 
life rallied in the breasts of the pitying 
spectators. But the sheikh moved not—he 
did not as much as speak with his counsel- 
lors. He vouchsafed no answer, but viewed 
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the culprits with unbending rigour. Another 
fearful suspense prevailed, and the sultan 
had now raised bis arm, when the white man 
sprang forward, and appealed against the 
fatal sentence. “ By the head of Mustapha!” 
exclaimed the sheikh starting up from his 
throne ; “ yet stay, it becomes us to be calm 
with the stranger. Rais;” continued he, 
‘* speak on.” 

The traveller detailed the adventure which 
befel the lovers in the kafila, and dwelt 
with energy upon the prerogative of pardon. 
“ Rais,” said the sultan with composure ; 
‘answer me a question. Do you never 
punish capitally in your country?” “ We do 
not for this offence,” returned the English- 
man. ‘Each land obeys its own peculiar 
laws,” observed the sheikh; “I ask you, 
Rais, do you never punish with death?” The 
traveller hesitated. The whole court felt the 
triumph of the sheikh. ‘ We very rarely 
do,” the Englishman at length replied: “ I 
blush for my country that we draw the sword 
at all in such matters.” “ Enough,” ex- 
claimed the sultan. The white man again 
interceded. “ Staffur Allah*,” cried the 
sheikh, and lifted his condemning arm once 
more. But the fighi yet once again delayed 
the death-sign. He fell at the judge’s feet, 
and laying his hand upon his head began 
a loud and earnest prayer for the accused. 
Zorayde remained calm and silent, whilst the 
fire gleamed in the eye of her companion, 
and it seemed as though he was feeling for 
his ataghan+. The crisis had arrived— 
vehement and impassioned was the remon- 
strance between the sultan and his wise 
man; for a long time the solemn protest of 
the fighi was as useless as the lover's pro- 
mise of the fatah, or the Englishman's 
mourning plea. At Jength the sultan started 
—‘ A sin!” he cried, “by the head of the 
bashaw! The fighi declares, that true it is, 
that these slaves have broken our law, but 
that for us to take their lives is an equal 
crime—Englishman! tell that saying to your 
countrymen.” 

The judge ceased, and covered his faco— 
“ It is well, fighi,” he continued after a 
pause ; “I had not thought of that, Allah 
Kerim! Blood shall not be spilt to-day—but 
there must be a severe chastisement.” 

** Great sultan,” said the white man; “be 
still more merciful—I will ransom these un- 
happy children of Tibboo. Let them go back 
to their country, whence war and the ghrazzic 


— 
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have torn them.” The whole court evidently 
seconded this supplication, and the fighi 
was not unmindful of the happy moment. 
He pressed his suit, and the sheikh leant 
back on the judgment seat. 

‘6 You will ransom them, Rais?” he said 
at length ; “ wonderful! which of you would 
have done this?” He turned round to his 
ministers with an air of superiority—‘ Yes, 
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they shall be free—Englishman! stay with 
us, and say—[lla el Allah Mahamoud rassoul 
Allah. In a few days he shall lead an ex- 
pedition to Begharmo, and you shall have 
twenty slaves. My friends,” continued he, 
addressing the emancipated negroes, “ God 
is great” And he joined the hands of Zemba 
and Zorayde. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES, OR PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 





‘The grey mare’s the best horse.” 





Is it not Sir Francis Bacon who compares 
a man taking a wife to a persun putting his 
hand into a bag containing an equal number 
of vipers and eels, without knowing which it 
will be his fate to choose? Poor Ralph Black- 
ston, honest man,had never heard either of 
Sir Francis Bacon or his wise “ sayings and 
doings,” but he was, nevertheless, in his own 
person, a practical illustration of the truth 
of the above axiom; for if ever a man, in 
his matrimonial pursuit, had caught a viper, 
it was he; and never did luckless wight groan 
more bitterly under the yoke of petticoat 
despotism. 

He was slowly plodding his way home- 
wards one evening, and ruminating upon his 
domestic tribulations, when his attention was 
aroused by the sound of horses’ hoofs behind 
him; be turned, and saw a ‘gentleman riding 
up the hill he was ascending, who soon over- 
took him, and stopped to inquire the way to 
the next village. 

“ I am going there,” said Ralph, doffing 
his hat, ‘ an’ it please you, Sir, I will show. 
you the road myself.” 

“With all my heart,” said the traveller; 
and Ralph, gathering up the reins, which 
during his reverie he had suffered to fall on 


the neck of his old grey mare, urged her to : 


mend her pace. 

As they jogged along, the gentleman en- 
tered into conversation with his companion, 
and inquired into the state of his worldly 
affairs. “ You seem to be well off, friend,” 
said he, when Ralph had answered some of 
his questions; “ You are a lucky fellow as 
times go, from your own account of yourself.” 

Ralph sighed deeply. ‘ Ah, Sir, I should 
be the happiest man in the world with what 
I possess, but I have one thing too much—a 
wife.” 


“ A wife! and what of her? how does she 
mar your happiness?” 

“ Oh, Sir,” said the poor man, raising in- 
voluntarily his bands to his ears, if you could 
but listen but for five minutes to her tongue ! 
her tongue that never tires; the faster it runs 
the sharper it gets, and on it goes, late and 
early, on, on, for everlasting !—nothing I do, 
or say, or think, is right; every thing must 
be as she chooses it.” 

“Pooh, pooh,” said the gentleman, “ is 
that all you have to complain of? how are 
you worse off than every other married man ? 
take my word for it, all are governed in one 
way or another by their wives.” 

But Ralph held out that never was there 
such a woman as Dame Blackston,—never 
such a hen-pecked husband as himself. 

“Well, well,” said the gentleman, “ I'll 
make a bargain with you, my good fellow, 
and you shall convince yourself of the truth 
of what I say. Look at this horse on which 
I am riding; better steed never stood in 
stable, and three other such I expect this 
night by my servants, who are to meet me at 
the village by another route: now, if you 
come to-morrow to my inn, I will give you 
two baskets, in one of which shall be six 
eggs, and in the other twice the number of 
round stones: you sball walk through the 
village, and at every house where the man 
governs you shall leave an egg, and a round 
stone wherever the wife has the upper hand ; 
if you dispose of your eggs first, you shall 
choose the best horse in my possession for 
your own, and I will take your old broken 
down grey mare instead ; and to crown your 
triumph and console you for finding yourself 
singular in your misfortune, this purse of 
gold shall be yours besides.” 

Poor Ralph could hardly find words to 
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express his thanks to his new friend, so great 
was his joy at this unexpected piece of good 
fortane, as he imagined it. 

“The horse and gold are not yours yet, 
my man,” said the gentleman, as he wished 
him good night :—“ to-morrow, at this hour, 
we shall know more about the matter.” 

But Ralph was sure of success: he bestowed 

more than ordinary care, and an extra allow- 
ance of oats on his old grey mare, as he made 
her ap for the night, and could not suppress 
a half sigh as he thought that he was doing 
it for the last time; so entirely was he en- 
grossed by the brilliant prospects of the mor- 
row, and his various plans as to the disposal 
of his wealth, that the torrent of eloquence 
with which Dame Blackston, as usual, ac- 
costed him, passed unheeded over his ear. 
The ceaseless din of her voice was but as a 
running accompaniment to his golden pro- 
jects, until sleep at the same time put an end 
to them, and caused a temporary suspension 
of the indefatigable activity of the dame’s 
relentless tongue. 
- The first faint streak of dawn had scarcely 
aroused the birds from their nests, when 
Ralph awoke. He rose as quietly as he could, 
for be knew that to disturb his helpmate 
would be like opening a milldam, and slipped 
softly into the stable. “‘ Come, old Grizzle,” 
he said to his faithful mare, “I must on 
with thy saddle fur the last time. To-night 
I reckon thou’lt have another master, old 
girl,” he added, as he bent his course towards 
the little village inn where his munificent 
friend was quartered. But Ralph and his 
steed had many a weary half hour to pace up 
and down before its door, ere the gentleman 
made his appearance; patience, however, was 
a virtue which both had learned in the school 
ef experience, and at length the old mare was 
duly installed as a hostage in the inn stable, 
and Ralph, a basket under each arm, set out 
in high spirits on his pilgrimage. 

The first house he stopped at was a small, 
square, brick mansion, two stories high, with 
the hall door in the middle, and a room on 
either side of it. In one of these apartments 
he saw three young ladies, seated at a table 
on which were books and work ; they did not 
appear, however, to be employed, but seemed 
restless and in suspense, as though expecting 
the arrival of some one. As his business was 
not with them, Ralph did not stay to watch 
their movements, but passed on to the next 
room, in which were the heads of the house, 
and stationed himself under one of the win- 
dows. The lady, a pale, mild looking person, 


was sitting at the fireside, twisting and un-. 
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twisting the bell rope, on which she kept her 
eyes fixed, except when she raised them for a 


‘moment to glance at the motions of her spouse. 
-He was a little fat, pursy, important looking 


personage, with a red bloated face, and small 
keen ferrety eyes, and was strutting up and 
down the room, his coat buttoned up to the 
chin, and his bands thrust into his breeches’ 
pockets, apparently in a towering passion. 

‘ Impossible, ma’am, quite impossible! I 
tell you the thing’s out of the question. So 
I am to go to town at this time of year, 
break up my establishment, neglect all my 
business—and for what? to gratify the silly 
whims of three foolish girls, and their still 
more foolish mother. I wonder how you 
could think of such a thing!” 

“ You are the fittest judge, Mr. William- 


‘ son,” replied his helpmate, ‘“ and of course 


know best what is right. I’m sure { have no 
wish to go to town for the winter, nor the 
girls either—not the least: but really this 
house is so damp, and Louisa is so subject to 
colds, and a cough is so dangerous at this 
season. Dr. Warren says the girls require 
change of air, and the damp here is so bad 
for their chests; I’m sure I should not think 
of proposing our moving, only Dr. Warren—” 

“Don’t talk to me, ma’am, of Dr. Warren, 
pray what does Dr. Warren know of my 
affairs? Don’t talk to me of damp; it’s all 
nonsense, all an excuse. I tell you what, 
Mrs. Williamson, damp or dry, here you must 
remain, that I’m determined on, so think no 
more about it—you know my will, ma’am, 
when I say a thing it must be done: what I 
choose I choose, and no wife or woman shall 
rule me.” 

“ Well crowed and boldly, my little ban- 
tam,” exclaimed Ralph to himself, drawing 
an egg out of his basket to have it in readi- 
ness. 

. To be sure you will act as you think pro- 
per,” rejoined the lady; “and the dear girls 
will, I know, be quite satisfied to remain in 
the country, as you choose it; but,” she added 
in a whining tone, and applying herself with 
renewed industry to the bell rope, “ I must 
say you have very little consideration, Mr. 
Williemson, very little consideration for the 
wishes of young people, to keep them shut up 
here, debarred from all the amusements of 
their age; why you might as well put them into 
a convent and make nuns of them at once; 
three such fine girls! as young Bolton said 
to me the other day ; you vught to be proud 
of them, Sir, proud of being their father, and 
anxious to have them seen and admired, 
instead of cooping them up in a prison of a 
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house, where they have nothing to look at 
but leafless trees and dirty roads. There's 
Julia that sings like a nightingale; I’m sure 
it vexes me to the heart to hear her wasting 
her enchanting music on the poker and tongs 
after all it cost us to get her taught. I must 
say, Mr. Williamson, you are a most incon- 
siderate father, a most inconsiderate unna- 
tural father!” 

“Good Heaven! ma’am, what would you 
have me to do! would you have me negiect 
my affairs, let my business go to ruin, beggar 
myself and family? would you have me go 
to prison, ma’am?” and at this climax. the 
little man stopped short in his perambulations 
across the room, and stamped violently on the 
floor, while his face became purple with the 
rage into which be had worked himself. 

Ralph was sorely afraid that the maguani- 
mous little Benedict would actually have 
choked, and that mankind would thus have 
been deprived of a valiant assertor of their 
marital supremacy. He recovered breath, 
however, to go on. 

“I tell you what, ma'am, I can’t afford 
these constant journeys into town; I cannot, 
and I will not. You must rest satisfied where 
you are, and put balls, and routs, and all 
such nonsense out of your head. Do you 
think my purse has no bottom to it, ma’am ? 
do you think I have a carte blanche on the 
treasury ? Pray who is to pay my bills? answer 
me that, Mrs. Williamson. You are much 
mistaken if you think I will rain myself for 
any daughters or wife either. I am not to 
be dictated to, ma’am. I shall lay out my 
money as I please.” 

‘“ Tam not going to dictate to you,” said 
his lady meekly, “ I was merely suggesting 
the thing to your consideration, and as you 
will not go to town, I agree with you that 
’tis much better to stay here. I shall write 
to-morrow to my sister to get us warm cloaks 
lined with fur; they are expensive this win- 
ter, I have heard, but then here we shall 
want them, the place being damp. I can 
tell her at the same time to agree with Pe- 
drotte about giving lessons to Sophia—you 
know you promised she should learn the 
guitar this season ; his terms are a guinea an 
bour in town, then he will take two hours 
and a half coming out, and the same return- 
ing, besides his carriage hire. Let me see— 
but my sister can settle all that; I dare say 
he won’t charge for more than the day — 
Apropos, Mr. Williamson, I forgot to tell you 
that I was looking through the house yester- 
day, and I fear you will have some money to 
lay out on it to make it habitable for us, the 
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girls being so delicate, during the winter: 
you must do something to the walls, which 
are running down water; you must put up a 
new skylight in the end room, as the present 
one leaks—you must-—— 

‘6 Must — must — must!” thundered forth 
Mr. Williamson, whose wrath had, as his 
lady expected, been gradually rising to an 
awful pitch during the foregoing harangue. 
“ Zounds! Madam, what do you mean by 
mast ?> Do you think I will submit to be 
ordered in this manner? What if it be my 
wish that you and your daughters should not 
remain here during the winter? What if —” 

“ But we could not go to town at this 
time of year: the thing would be impossi- 
ble.” 

‘ [Impossible !—allow me, if you please, to 
judge ofthat. I suppose I am master of my 
family, and at liberty to regulate their move- 
ments.” 

‘ But your business, Mr. Williamson— 
your affairs require your presence here.” 

‘“ What right have you to interfere in my 
affairs, ma'am; I am quite able to manage 
them, I hope, without your directions.” 

‘“ And the expense; you forget that. You 
forget that you have not a carte blanche on 
the Bank of England. You have no money 
to waste on idle dissipation ;—you — ” 

‘’Pon my word, Mrs. Williamson,” ex- 
claimed the little man, indignant beyond 
measure at his wife’s apparent opposition ; 
“ your interference in my arrangements is 
intolerable! but you had better not provoke 
me. I repeat, I will not be dictated to,—I 
will not suffer it. If I choose to indulge my 
daughters, by taking them to town for the 
winter, who is to prevent me, I wish to 
know ?” 

“Then am I to understand that, in spite 
of all the obstacles I have mentioned, you 
do choose us to prepare for moving? Is that 
the case, Mr.. Williamson ? ” 

“ I¢ is, ma’am ; and see that it be done 
without delay. When I give my orders, I 
wish them to be obeyed instantly. Must 
indeed !—so I am to give up to you and your 
daughters! mest!” 

The obedient wife rose, and Ralph saw her 
cross the hall, and open the door of the oppo- 
siteroom. The three young ladies sprang to 
meet her with eager anxiety. 

‘ Conquered, my dears! fairly conquered! 
the day is ours!” she exclaimed triumph- 
antly. “ Your father consents to our going 
to town.” 

“ Well, mamma,” said one of the girls, 
after the first ebullition of joy which followed 
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this announcement had subsided, “ you are 
the best, the very best general in the world. 
I had quite given it up, papa declared sv 
positively last night that we should stay here? 
But how did you accomplish it? How did you 
storm the fortress, and bring it to surrender?” 
“Storm the fortress, Julia!—no; no!— 
sapping and mining, not storming, are my 
tactics: there’s nothing answers like manœu- 
vering with your father, my dear, and you 
see I always conquer in the end.” 
The disappointed Ralph waited to hear no 


more, but quietly replacing his egg in the. 


basket, deposited a stone on the window sill, 
and went his way. 

This first failure had somewhat abated the 
high hopes with which be had set out, and he 
paused for a few minutes, uncertain where 
next to direct his steps. “I have it,” he 
cried at length triumphantly: ‘ I have it. 
I'll go straight to the great house, and see 
if I can’t pick up some tidings of how his 
lordship and my lady get on together. He’s 
an awsome looking gentleman, that’s certain; 
and every body knows he’s feared and 
dreaded by all his servants and people :— 
they tremble at the bare look of him. If 
ke ixn’t master at home, why I may as well 
give up all thoughts of the horse and the gold 
at ouce.” 

So saying, Ralph strode rapidly on to- 
wards the “ great house,” which presided 
over the village and surrounding territory, 
and soon found himself at the porter’s lodge. 
It was a neat, elegant-looking building, of 
modern construction; the porch was covered 
with creepers, which extended along the 
trellis work in front of the house, and were 
trained gracefully over the ample casement- 
windows. These were open, and Ralph 
could not help pausing a moment to admire 
the exquisite order and neatness of the rooms 
within. On the left was the bed-chamber, 
which looked as though it were never used 
as such, from the undisturbed regularity of 
every article of furniture it contained :— 
the boards were as white and polished as 
ivory,—you could see your face almost as 
clearly in the shining chest of drawers as iu 
the looking-glass which stood upon it, and 
the snow-white counterpane and pillows, 
with their plaited frills, seemed placed there 
merely to be admired. The other room, 
which was a sort of kitchen, exhibited the 
same scrupulous nicety in its arrangements: 
rows of dazzling tin covers shone from the 
walls; the various pots and pans looked as 
though they had never been profaned by the 
vulgar uses for which they were intended, 
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and the very cat, as she sat licking herself on 
the newly swept hearth, seemed, in conform- 
ity with all around her, to be bestowing more 


-sedulous pains on her toilette than was usual 


with the rest of her species. Children there 
were none, but a tall, broad-backed, raw- 
boned, hard-featured woman, with huge 
hands and red naked arms, whom nature 
appeared to have intended originally to 
belong to the other sex, was kneeling on the 
floor with a bucket of hot water beside her, 
scrubbing away most vigorously. While she 
was so engaged, her husband, who was the 
gardener, entered unperceived by her, and 
walked to the further end of the room. She 
bad no sooner raised her head and seen him 
there, than she exclaimed at the top of a 
sbrill voice, “ Hey! what do you want now 
back again, dirtying and tossing everything, 
after my trouble in putting all to rights ? and 
see, I declare if you hav’n't come in with 
your dusty shoes, all over the clean floor ! ” 
The poor man crept back to the porch like a 
culprit caught in the fact, stepping as though 
he were treading on eggs, and took off his 
shoes with a submissive and penitent air :— 
“ and there,” continued the virago, ‘‘ you’ve 
laid down your old working hat on the oak 
table that I’ve just wiped; and that odious 
stick of yours, l’1l warrant you never thought 
of cleaning the bottom of it before you 
brought it in. Where’s the use of my scrub- 
bing and scouring, and washing and wiping, 
from morning till night, to make you com- 
fortable (the man sighed), if you undo every 
thing in this manner. And now nothing 
will serve you but to stir up the fire, and 
send the ashes all over the place, and soil 
the hearth.” The gardener dropped the 
poker, and muttered something about floors 
being made to walk on, and fires to be stirred 
up to give heat, but not so loud as to reach 
the ears of his partner, who continued— 

‘ Dear knows, I may as well spare myself 
the trouble of having things regular ; yester- 
day you threw all your crumbs about, instead 
of leaning over the fire-place, when you were 
eating your bread and cheese, and cut the 
loaf so crooked it was not fit to be seen. I 
wonder I waste my time in cleaning any 
thing ;—you don’t deserve such a wife—that 
you don’t. I wish you had one of another 
sort, and see how you'd be off then.” 

The gardener sighed, and would have 
joined fervently in the wish, had he dared. 
Ralph re-echoed the sigh from the bottom of 
his heart; he seemed to sympathise most 
cordially with the suffering husband, and 
leaving a stone at his door, (taking care, 
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however, to place it so that it should not 
offend the orderly eyes of the shrew), he 
proceeded up the avenue. 

In the court-yard of the mansion were 
several grooms and stable-boys loitering 
about, but he failed to gather from their 
conversation any hints relative to the ménage 
of the noble inmates.  ‘ If I could only fall 
in now with a party of women,” thought 
Ralph, “a nursery maid, or even a smart 
kitchen wench, I should soon find out all 
I want to know.” The wish was no sooner 
formed than it was realised, for at the upper 
end of the yard a petticoat “ hove in sight.” 
He remembered the wearer as a little merry, 
black-eyed, dimpling damsel, who used to 
be employed about the dairy, at the “ great 
house,” and had always a jest and a smile 
ready for every passer-by. She had now 
been married for some months to one of his 
lordship’s grooms, and since then Ralph had 
not seen her. She recognised him, however, 
as an old acquaintance at once, and laying 
down her pail, came across the yard to meet 
him. Ralph could not help noticing that her 
cheeks were not soround and rosy as formerly; 
her step was not so light, and her eyes had 
lost their sparkling and roguish expres- 
sion. He entered into conversation with her, 
and was beginning to introduce the topic he 
had in view, with ‘* So my lord has married 
a young wife, I hear, Kate—,” when she 
suddenly caught up her pail, and hurrying 
away from him, vanished in a moment. 
Ralph stared in astonishment at her abrupt 
disappearance, but he was not long in disco- 
vering the cause of her flight, for, turning 
round, he saw at the door of one of the stables 
a clumsy, surly looking fellow, with huge red 
whiskers, who was watching her retreat; he 
scowled ferociously after her, while he shook 
his hand in a menacing manner, and mut- 
tered with an oath something about “ an idle 
gossiping hussey.” ‘“ Aye, aye,” said one 
of the stable boys to his companion, “ times 
are changed with poor Kate; she can’t stay 
out now chatting and laughing with lads 
in the yard as she used to do, I°ll warrant. 
Red Joe is as jealous as a Turk, and a tight 
hand he keeps over her, poor girl!—she bas 
good reason to rue the day she first set eyes 
on him.” 

Here was a triumph for Ralph !—here was 
one submissive wife at least!—a guod omen, 
thought he, as he laid down his egg, and 
determining to wait no longer, as he saw no 
chance of learning anything of the interior 
of “the great house,” he set out to gather 
fresh laurels elsewhere. 
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On the left of the avenue was a close shady 
walk, aud Ralph, thinking it might lead 
through another part of the demesne to the 
high road, turned into it. As he advanced 
the path became darker and more enclosed 
by trees, and so intricate that our hero began 
to think he had missed his way. He went 
on, however, through various turnings and 
windings, until at length he found himeelf, 
to his surprise, again close to the house. The 
path he had taken led to the western wing of 
the mansion, and terminated in a flower gar- 
den, which lay embowered among shrubs that 
concealed it from the outside. A large glass 
door upened with steps upon this garden, and 
in the room beyond, a small but elegantly 
furnished study, sat the master of the house, 
the stately Earl of N + in propria per- 
sonâ. ‘‘ Ah, ah!” exclaimed Ralph, as he 
ensconced himself behind a spreading acacia 
that stretched its branches almost over the 
portico, ‘* here is something worth losing 
one’s way for.” The whole scene was indeed 
new to him, and exceeded in elegance any 
thing he had ever witnessed before. He 
gazed with wonder on the rich carving of the 
chairs and chiffoniers, the splendid bindings 
of the books, the luxurious couches, the 
bronzes and marble statues, and the spacious 
mirrors that decorated this little temple of 
the muses. Lord N——— was writing at a 
table covered with papers ; he appeared about 
fifty, and his countenance bore the marks of 
care and thought; time, too, had slightly 
furrowed his brow and sprinkled his locks 
with grey; the expression of his features was 
haughty, if not severe, and as Ralph contem- 
plated his lofty bearing, and the proud step 
with which he traversed the room to reach 
down a book from the opposite shelf, he could 
not help repeating to himself “ They spoke 
the truth—he is indeed an awsome man!” 
A few minutes had elapsed and all was silent, 
save the rustling of the wind through the 
branches, when a gentle tap was heard at the 
door of the study; it was softly opened, and 
Ralph caught a glimpse of a little fairy foot, 
in a black satin slipper, advanced into the 
room. The earl looked up at the sound, and 
his stern features relaxed into a smile. ‘“ Come 
in, my love,” he said; “ that gentle tap is an 
‘open Sesame’to which my door always 
vields: it ever tells a welcome tale to my 
ears.” “ Nay, but it shall tell an un-welcome 
one now, and make you repent having ad- 
mitted an enemy into the stronghold, who 
is come to wage war against, and defy the 
lord of the citadel to his very face.” 

So saying the owner of the little foots 
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whose silvery tones were so much at variance 
with the tenor of the words she uttered, 
bounded into the room. She was a young 
and lovely creature, sparkling with youth and 
animation, and looked more like the daughter 
of the earl than his wife. Her form was 
slender and elastic, and the brilliant gaiety 
of her age danced in her bright hazel eye, 
and played in the arch smiles that dimpled 
round her beautiful mouth. She paused in 
the middle of the room, and stood with her 
finger uplified, in an attitude of playful 
anger, while she shook her glossy locks at the 
Earl. 
--# Well,” said he, looking fondly at her, 
“and pray what has my ‘ wrathful dove that 
pecks her mate’ to murmur at now? why are 
her plumes thus ruffled, and what are the 
high crimes and misdemeanors he has to 
atone for?” 

st Crimes, indeed!” exclaimed the coun- 
tess, pouting a lip which might have rivalled 
that of the bride in Sir John Suckling’s 
ballad, 


Some bee had stung it newly ; 


why, you recreant knight, do you ask the 
question, after so shamefully deserting your 
ladye’s bower for this gloomy study, and 
preferring those dry, dusty, never-ending 
papers to her society !—Ruffled plumes, for- 
sooth! why I protest "tis enough to make 
every feather rise up in rebellion. There have 
I been singing all the morning to amuse my 
parrot, and painting that head you took such 
a fancy to, ingrate that you are !—and quar- 
relling with Fido to keep off ennui, until I 
got so weary of him and of myself too, that 
I was half tempted to commit suicide with 
my pallet-knife ; but here I am, nevertheless, 
come to quarrel with yos now, and to worry 
you out of this castle of yours—so, allons ! 
my liege lord; the foe is in your camp; 
surrender at discretion, or I shall begin the 
attack by making that little persevering pen 
prisonnier de guerre, and that too without 
chance of ransom.” 

“Well,” said the earl, “I do surrender, 
any fair enemy, but not without conditions— 
one letter more, and then, dearest, I am yours 
for the rest of the day.” 

“ And I,’ said she, drawing towards her a 
low stool, and seating herself at his feet, 
“shall stay to see that you are faithful to 
your compact Nay, now, don’t frown—I 
will try for once to be quiet while you are 
writing, apd shall be for the vext half-hour, 
a perfect miracle of taciturnity, as mute and 
immovable as that little bronze Harpocrates, 
with his finger in his mouth. Now I think 
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of it, you yourself shall be warden of my lips,” 
added the lovely creature, seizing the earl's 
left hand, and folding the fingers over her 
mouth, while her rounded cheek rested in 
the ample palm. The earl gazed tenderly 
at her, as she sat at his feet, her lovely head 
leaning back against his knee, over which 
streamed the curls of her long shining hair, 
while her bright eyes looked laughingly up 
in his face. Ralph thought that all traces of 
severity had vanished from bis countenance, 
as he stouped down and kissed her open fore- 
head, and then resumed his writing. There 
was along pause. The pen travelled rapidly 
over the paper, and Ralph was meditating a 
retreat, without waiting for an opportunity to 
obtain the wished-for information, when a 
sudden movement of the young countess 
arrested him. She started up, impatiently ex- 
claiming, 

‘“ Nay, I am sure you have broken faith, 
and are playing me false—the one letter must 
be finished long since; and, but that you 
have been frowning so terribly, I should de- 
clare you were penning a billet-doux to some 
bella incognita—qui sait? I must have one 
peep at all events;” and flinging her ann 
round his neck, she bent over the earl as he 
continued his letter. As she read its contents, 
a shade came over the brow of the lady, and 
her gaiety gave way suddenly to a grave and 
thoughtful expression. 

‘ So,” she said, in a somewhat altered tone, 
‘ you are writing to the minister, in favour 
of that horrid old Sir John L——, though 
you promised me to give your interest to 
Mr. W—" 

The earl looked perplexed and annoyed. 

“{ did not promise you, my love,” he said, 
“ and as for poor Sir John L » why dis- 
like him so much; he is—” 

“ Every thing that is detestable,” inter- 
rupted the countess; “and you are a sad 
naughty man to recommend him, after telling 
me you would support my protegé, dear old 
Mr. W——; he must be appointed, indeed 
he must,” she added, looking up in her 
lord’s face, and adjusting his thin locks with 
her taper fingers. The earl remonstrated, 
but his grave arguments were all overturned 
by her lively sallies and gay pleasantry—his 
weighty reasons proved an unequal match for 
her playful badinage; and the light weapons 
she wielded so skilfully, were enforced by 
‘** wreathed smiles’ and endearing ways, that 
made the appeal irresistible. The earl, how- 
ever, still held firm, when suddenly she 
snatched the letter out of his hands, and 
bearing it off in triumph, flung it into the fire. 
This was a coup de main Ralph was quite 
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unprepared for, and his heart beat high for 
the result. 

The earl frowned, and now looked vexed in 
good earnest. 

Ralph watched him with eager anxiety. 

‘ There go Sir John L——’s hopes to the 
winds,” exclaimed the countess, as the last 
remnants of the consumed paper floated up 
the chimney. ‘“ Are you angry, my lord, 
very angry with me, for doing so naughty a 
thing? Well, I confess I am a sad girl, and 
deserve all manner of punishment; but come, 
IT know you will forgive me—I know you 
will,” she added in a tone half playful, half 
entreating,— “ pray do this time, and I pro- 
mise, en vras pénitence, never to transgress 
again.” 

Her husband looked at her, but his brow re- 
mained clouded and unrelaxed in its severity. 

“So you won't forgive me,” she continued, 
laying her hand on his shoulder— “ still, 
still inexorable! Nay, if I had thought I 
should have made you so very angry g 
she stopped short, and a tear stule into her 
dark eye. 

There was a moment’s struggle between 
love and displeasure in the countenance of 
the earl, but another look at the beautiful 
suppliant decided the contest—he clasped her 
fondly to him, reproaching himself for hav- 
ing caused her an instant’s pain, and over- 
whelming her with the tenderest caresses and 
assurances of his undiminished love. 

“So, then, the culprit is forgiven, non é 
vero,” she said, resuming her gaiety ; “ and 
Now it is all over, I shall hate Sir John L—— 
ten times more than I did, fur having gotten 
me into such disgrace. Let me see, is that 
terrible frown really gone ? Come, I shall 
not believe it until you seal my pardon, by 
writing another letter, and recommending my 
old favourite for the vacant post. Here, this 
shall be my stool of repentance, and I will 
act Harpocates again, while you———” 

“ Act the old fool,” interrupted the earl, 
“‘ by indulging the silly caprices of a spoiled 
child like yourself.” 

“ Well, if you choose to spoil me——” 

‘ [ must pay the penalty, you would say— 
then be it so,” he added, reseating himself at 
the table, “ for I see after all, there is no re- 
sisting you in any thing.” 

“ Well,” sighed Ralph, as he lightened his 
basket of anuther stone, ‘‘’tis a disappointment 
to be sure; but (glancing once more at the 
graceful form and lovely face of the youthful 
countess, as she resumed her position at the 
feet of the earl,) if there ever was an excuse 
for mortal man, his lordship cannot be 
blamed for giving up to such a wife.” 





The sun was getting low in the hotizon as 
our hero emerged from the thick plantations 
which skirted the demesne, and found himself 
once more on the high road. He proceeded 
on his journey with quickened steps, deter- 
mined to pursue his object with unwearying 
steadiness. But he was doomed to various 
delays and disappointments. In some of the 
houses before which he paused one or other 
of the proprietors was absent, and often even 
when this happened not to be the case, and 
that he had spent much time in listening to 
the colluquies between the master and mis- 
tress of the domicile, nothing arose that could 
afford him an opportunity of deciding which 
was ruler of the roast. The contents of the 
stone basket, however, kept on disappearing, 
while, with the one exception already men- 
tioned, the eggs remained undiminished, so 
he began to think, with the strange gentle- 
man, that be had more fellow-sufferers than 
he had imagined. Here, at the door of his 
shop, sat a little man, full of bustling import- 
ance, issuing orders to some half dozen ragged 
urchins, who were assisting to unpack a 
newly arrived cargo of wares; but at the 
sudden apparition of his helpmate, a strap- 
ping amazon of nearly six feet high, all bis 
short-lived authority vanished, and he crept 
submissively behind his counter, while the 
dame, putting to flight the officious crew of 
assistants with a flourish of her ell wand, 
proceeded to have the goods disposed of her 
own way. There ——, but it would be end- 
less to account for the disappearance of each 
stone, as, one by one, they gradually vanished 
from the basket. It was almost dusk when 
Ralph, crest-fallen and dispirited, sat down 
to rest himself by a small white-washed cot- 
tage, within which a fire blazed brightly. It 
was one of a cluster belonging to a gentleman 
who was the proprietor of large Irish estates, 
and inhabited by some of his tenantry, who 
had come over from thence to improve 
their condition in their landlord’s immediate 
service. Then, as now, the natives of the 
land of potatoes were addicted to early 
marriages, which they have since so perse- 
veringly persisted in, in defiance of Mr. Mal- 
thus and his theories, and of this the pair 
who were seated by the blazing fire before 
mentioned afforded an example. The man 
did not appear above twenty, and his wife, 
a fresh pretty looking young woman, might 
be about a year younger. A cradle stood 
between them, but its little occupant, a baby 
of a few weeks old, was now sleeping in the 
arms of its mother, who gazed on it with all 
the fondness of a newly-awakened love. 

. “J wish your father could see it, Dinnis,’ 
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she said, looking up in her husband’s face ; 
“ Uften I heard him say he'd die contint, if 
be could get one sight of a son of yours—an’ 
sure ‘tis the very moral of yourself, avich, so 
it is, God bless the weenoch.” 

‘“‘ May be so,” answered Dennis, ‘“ only 
Yam thinkin’ that a concait 0’ yours, Mary, 
for sure "tis as much like yourself as me, in 
regard 0° the blue eyes of it,—good right it 
has for that same. But what’s to hinder us 
now, Mary, from having the christening; 
you re brave an’ sthrong, an’ —— ” 

“ But is the masther gone yet?” said 


“ Aye, that he is,” replied Dennis. “1 
was up at the house to-day morning, an’ the 
butler tould me that himself and the family 
and suite, (maning, I suppuee, his wife—tho’ 
there's more bitter than sweet in her any day, 
as I hear,)—are all off to Bath for a month.” 

ss Then we'll have the christening to-mor- 

row,” cried Mary. ‘ Do you, Dinnis, go 
round an’ collect the neighbours, an’ get the 
whiskey.” 

“ The whiskey! you fool,” exclaimed her 
husband. ‘ Ab! ’tis thinkin’ yourself back 
agin in ould Ireland you are, my darlin’, 
where the dbrop was as plenty as bog water, 
and the boys used to dhrink it to their heart’s 
contint, under the big tree at the cabin door, 
or may be inside, when the smoke was n't too 
thick; for my father never would let a chim- 
ley be builded to it, good nor bad,in regard of 
the smuke being wholesome an’ keeping out 
the could air. Many’ s the time 

Bat Mary seeing that she had tunched a 
tender chord, hastened tu put a stop to her 
busband’s patriotic reminiscences. 

“Oh, I forgot sure enough,” she said; 
** but where’s the use in talking ; as we cant 
get the whiskey we must do without it, an’ 
put up with the gin, or whatever they cal] it, 
of the place we're in. Don’t forget the pipes 
and the tobacco, Dinnis, and—{the neigh- 
bours are dacent people, an’ accustomed to 
what's good)—you’ll get—you'd like to trate 
them handsomely, Dinnis abouchal, you 
know, would n’t you ?” she added, in a coax- 
ing tone,“ so you'll get—a little dhrop—just 
a little weeny dbrop 0’ tay.” 

“Tay '” shouted Dennis,“‘tundher an’ouns, 
woman! where would I get the money to buy 
tay? why ‘tis five shillings a pound—five 
good shillings, hard cash!” 

“An’ who's talking any thing about a 
pound?” said Mary; ‘‘ never think l'd be 
afther putting you up to any such mortal ex- 
travagance, Dinnis—a quarther would be 
plenty, just one quarther, four little ounces ; 
sure that would n’t brake ye, any way.” 
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# 171] tell you what it is, Mary,” said Dennis, 
‘ much or little, Fil get you no tay; so that's 
all about it. Any thing that’s proper or 
dacent, in regard o the whis—gin, I mane 
(bad look to it) or pipes or tobaccy, I have no 
objection in life to, but never think I'll go to 
waste my hard earnings on tay or sugar, or 
the likes—I’ll never do it, Mary, as long as 
my name is Diunis Heffernan,—so don’t 
bother me any more about it.” 

Mary said nothing; she bent her head 
over her baby, and there was a silence of a 
few minutes. Dennis crossed his legs, and 
uncrossed them again,—louked into the fire, 
and began to whistle a tune; but stopped 
suddenly short as his eyes rested on his wife. 
Her head drooped over her knees, while her 
bosom heaved convulsively, and her face 
was buried in her apron. He gazed at her 
anxiously for a moment, then gently pulling 
her sleeve, said in a suftened tone, 

‘ Arrah thin now is it crying you are, 
Mauriah avourneen ?” 

‘© What else would I be doing?” sobbed 
Mary, giving way to the full current of her 
tears ; ‘* good rason I have to cry, sure enough 
—is this the way you trate me, Dinnis, afther 
laving father, and mother, and house, and 
home, to follow you into a strange country 
that I nivir see before?—is this the recom- 
pense you give me for ——” 

 Mauriah! Mauriah!” exclaimed Dennis, 
‘ dhry your eyes asture, and stop crying— 
never say that l’d bring the salt tear down 
your cheek for the sake of a grain of tay—I’ll 
go out this minute an’ get it for you.” 

‘ Keep your tay, Dinnis,” replied Mary, 
still sobbing, “ 1 want none of it,— tis n’t for 
that I’m crying ; but to think you'd deny me 
the first thing ever I axed for, an’ we only a 
twil month married, an’ J far away from my 
own people, wid no one in the wide world to 
look to but yourself,—ochone—ochone ! ”— 
and she burst into a fresh torrent of tears. 

“ Say no more about it,” said Dennis, in 
great distress,—* say no more about it, Mary 
my jewel. Sure I'd lay down my life for 
you, if it would do you any good :—an’ ’tis 
a whole entire pound I'll get you now in less 
than no time.” 

“ "Tis n’t the value of the tay I care about, 
Dinnis,—I tould you that before—’tisin regard 
o’ the little love you have for the mother of 
your baby, that I’m fretting,—’tis that that’s 
breaking my heart entirely. "Tis n’t.that way 
poor Mick Cassidy would ha’ served me, only 
I would n’t look at him, or listen to him, when 
he axed me to be his wife, because you were 
the boy I loved all along—a good return I 
got for it this day ;—little my poor mother 
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thought when she bid me good bye an’ I 
going into the ship, wid her two arms about 
my neck ——” 

Here poor Mary’s grief overcame her powers 
of utterance, and she wept with increased 
violence. 

“ What’! I do! what'll I do!” cried 
Dennis, wringing his hands in utter despair ; 
“ how shall I stop her at all, at all! Mary, 
my jewel! Mauriah mavourneen!” he ex- 
claimed, flinging himself down before her— 
‘ I ax your pardon on the knees of my heart! 
Sure you know I ‘love you, acuishla, better 
than my eye-sight, and think more of the 
print of your foot this day, than of the whole 
carcass of any other living mortal that walks 
the earth ; an’ better pleased I am to see you 
there before me, wid your baby on your lap, 
than if it wasa mountain o’ goold on the floor 
this blessed night. Dhry your eyes then, 
avourneen machree, and don’t be breaking 
your heart that away,—don’t now, agra ; dont 
be afthur killing the buy that owns you wid 
looking at your crying ;—look up, acuishla, 
and let me see one sight o’ your face out o’ that 
apron,—do now, there’s a good girl.” 

During this appeal, which was uttered with 
the most passionate eamestness by “ the boy 
that owned her,” Mary’s grief gradually sub- 
sided, and when she did look up, a smile 
struggled with the tears which glistened in 
her eyes. Poor Dennis was so overjoyed at 
this symptom of returning tranquillity, that 
in the vehement hug by which he testified his 
exultation, the infant ran an imminent risk 
of being suffocated before Mary could extri- 
cate herself from his energetic embrace. In 
her efforts to hush the shrill cries of the baby, 
thus unceremoniously roused from its slum- 
bers, she forgot her own sorrows, and Dennis, 
when peace had been restored in the little 
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establishment, prepared to set out, muttering 
as he fastened the door behind him, ‘“ Never 
fear but ’tis a whole pound I'll bring her 
afthur all ;—aye, an’ a bran new chiny tay- 
pot into the bargain, to make frinds, if 1 
was obliged to pledge the coat off o’ my back 
for the price of it.” 

“The gentleman is right—quite right,” 
soliloquised Ralph, as he took up his baskets, 
one of which was by this time sorely light- 
ened of its burden, and descended the hilly 
road leading to the village inn. “ I see ’tis 
al} the same, bigh or low, rich or poor, by 
fair means or foul, coaxing or scolding,—the 
women carry the day against us.” 

The traveller was in the stable superin- 
tending the servants, who were making 
up his horses for the night, when Ralph 
entered. He affected not to remark the dimi- 
nished plight of the basket of stones, but 
exclaimed when he saw him, “ Ha! my good 
friend, is that you ?—just come in time to 
make your choice. Stand out of the way, 
lads, and let the honest man look about him ; 
—don’t you see he wants to find out which is 
the best horse ?” 

Poor Ralph replied only by a mournful 
shake of the head to the gentleman’s plea- 
santry, and proceeded slowly to the stall 
where his old grey mare was fastened. 

“ So the grey mare’s the best horse after 
all!” exclaimed the gentleman, bursting into 
a loud laugh. 

“The grey mare’s the best horse ?” cried 
the grooms. 

“ Yes,” repeated Ralph, as he untied old 
Grizzle’s well-worn bridle; “I see now, sir, 
you are right ;—all the world over, ‘ the grey 
mare’s the best horse ! ?” | 

M. F. D. 


À YEAR OF HONEY-MOONS. 


BY LEIGH HUNT, ESQ. 





August. 

Tre month of August, owing to the heat 
of the weather, and the interesting circum- 
stance mentioned in my last, passed much in 
the same manner with us as that of July. 
But we oftener went out in the carriage, 
because Harriet could walk less. Not that 
she did not walk as often as she could; for 


she was religious upon that point, and pro- 
posed to gift her offspring with the peripatetic 
principle before it was born. But the weather 
was so hot, that, in order to keep up our coun- 
try pleasures at any distance, we were fain to 
be carried ; she out of necessity, and I because 
I chose to be as near her as possible. I do not 
much like riding at any time by the side of a 
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cafriage, and talking with a lady inside of it, 
when I can sit with her,—she straining her 
voice, and the horseman bobbing up and 
down, and losing it in the sound of gravelly 
roads, and the whisking of the wind; and 
Harriet’s “ situation,” (to use one of the num- 
berless unmeaning, yet understood words, by 
which gossips express delicate circumstances), 
attracted my arm around her with fresh force 
every day,—the more so, as, though she de- 
pended as much as possible on herself, and 
made no fuss about it, she could not conceal 
the comfort it gave her, and the gratitude 
that sighed for every felicity as I drew her 
within it. It may be an odd word to use, but 
many a man will sigh from a very different 
feeling at hearing it, when I say, that one of 
the most excellent reasons which I have for 
loving Harriet consists in her being one of the 
unfusstest of women. She never exacts, nor 
fidgets, nor maunders, nor is ill-timed, nor 
makes mountains of mole-hills, nor insists 

upon attention to herself by any of those 

numerous petty and restless manceuvres, by 

which inferior understandings think to make 

themselves of consequence, while they betray 

their want of right to it. The result is, as in 

all cases where people unaffectedly disclaim 

attention, that one gives it her in double por- 

tion, and is grateful that she thinks it worth 

accepfance. Good heaven! what straws 
- become ious between those who know 

how to love! and what caskets of jewels one 
could pitch into the river, when they are only 
the go-betweens of a mistake! I do not pre- 
tend that I, Charles Dalton, however justly 
I lay claim to the title of the most “ bridal” 
of men, bave not, in my time, “ loved,” yea, 
and been ‘ made love to” by divers fair per- 
sons, before (to speak Hibernically), I knew 
what love was! And doubtless there are 
many honest people who know not what love 
is all their lives, and would have taken it for 
very good love. You read of such in the 
works of the Duke of Buckingham and the 
Count de Buffon. Nor do I mean to dispa- 
rage it after its fashion. The very best love, 
I confess, would be puzzled to know how to 
do without it, yet I will venture to say, to 
those who have heart and understanding 
enough to allow of its being said to them, 
that the least touch of the cheek, loved by that 
best love, is a greater pleasure even to the 
senses, than all which Madame du Barri 
brought to the hero of the Parc aux Cerfs. 
The delight of holding the very tips of Har- 
net's fingers, as I lead her to the carriage, is 
greater to me, with all my town experience, 
(such as it is), than if I had the run of the 
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Grand Turk’s seraglio. And there are very 
loveable persons there, nevertheless, I dare 
say, and such as might give him a sensation, 
if he knew how to be less of a sensualist and 
more of a voluptuary. I use the term “ ad- 
visedly,” as the discreet say ; for, between the 
‘‘ knowing reader” and myself, these poor 
people,—your grand Turks, and your “ men 
of pleasure about town,”—are ignorant of the 
very trade they profess, and never make Cupid 
laugh so heartily as when they think they 
know him best, taking him for a sorry little 
devil, who ought to be whipped! But I fear 
I have said this before ! 

I took Harriet in August to see some glori- 
ous harvests on the borders of Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire and thereabouts, including the 
famous Perivale, recorded by Drayton, and 
eminent among “ exalted valleys,” for having 
produced the bread that was set on Queen 
Elizabeth’s table. They say there is a family 
ling there in the rank of yeomen who have 
cultivated the same spot of ground ever since 
the time of Edward the Confessor! What a 
respectable family must that be (if it is not 
the dullest in the world); and what sturdy 
principles of duration and conduct must be in 
it! It is the next thing to a man’s living for 
ever. I have heard of such families in Kent 
and Sussex, but never before on this side of 
London; though I have been told of one not 
half so far from town, who have kept their 
carriage for twenty years, and never seen the 
metropolis! This seems incredible; though 
there is no saying what freaks people may 
take into their heads, or how far the conduct 
of one obstinate misanthropical or even amia- 
ble but morbid person, may affect a generation 
of jog-trot old coach-horses and good-natured 
aunts. Ought I to be ashamed to say, that I 
could live twenty years with Harriet without 
going to London,—content to receive my 
books by the coach, and to wander with her in 
the same old woods, and be snug by the same 
fireside? This may be thought a bridal fancy ; 
but I am sure [ could. I know it from what 
I used to feel when a child, a time of life at 
which novelty is loved for its own sake. I 
had two favourite houses which I visited 
for a series of years, and 1 knew not what it 
was to desire a third. I could have passed to 
and fro betwixt the gardens of the one and 
the picture-galleries of the other, for ever, 
desiring only what I did desire; namely, 
somebody to love as Ariosto’s lover did, in a 
picture which hung up in one of the parlours, 
of Angelica and Medoro. And this some- 
body I have found. Why need I then wan- 
der? It is true, chance has thrown me on 
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the borders of the metropolis, and I am fortu- 
nate enough, s0 situated, to like both town 
and country: but the former is not necessary 
to me. Love only is necessary, with imagina- 
tion and a green tree. My world is so large 
with imagination, and so rich with love, that 
it is more easy to me to contract than to ex- 
tend it. I can find, as the Jew of Malta saw 
in his gem, 


*¢ Infinite riches in a little room ;” 


but take away one or two things that are in 
it, and the richest and busiest streets in Lon- 
don would become a poverty-stricken solitude. 
I should take e lodging (if I could get no 
better) near some bit of a tree, perhaps half 
dead with smoke, and set in a church-yard ; 
bnt it would be a visible bit of nature, and 
remind me of something larger than all the 
cities of the earth. Or I would stick up a few 
flowers in my window, and take refuge with 
those. Something to love, or to represent 
what we love, is the thing, or any thing that 
any way resembles its beauty, its grace, or its 
good-nature. 

Harriet was now the more willing to ex- 
change her walks for the carriage, inasmuch 
as her “ situation” made her less easy at being 
stared at. When Catherine the second of 
Russia grew corpulent, she set a fashion, or 
took upon herself the exclusive privilege (I 
do not mention which) of wearing a long 
loose gown, of such a make as to conceal the 
deformity of her shape, without hurting what 
was left of the grace and dignity of her move- 
ment [ wish Mrs. Dalton were an empress 
for a day or two, so that she might set a fash- 
ion which should do justice to shapes of a 
certain kind—not deformed, God knows,— 
but such as women do not willingly subject 
to the chance of being looked upon by com- 
mon eyes. She has invented such a one, and 
would look charming in it; but she would 
not wear it, even before acquaintances, lest 
she should be thought eccentric. So hard it 
is for society to add a little bit to their reason- 
ableness. It is of a rich, heavy, deep coloured 
texture, hanging directly from the bosom to 
the ground, after the fashion of the fair auto- 
crat, and would form at once an understood 
veil and a majestic ornament. But the ladies 
of Almack’s do not set such fashions, and 
therefore their husbands must have them 
indecently stared at. I know not by what 
unrefined instinct it is, but I have seen men 
in theatres and other places, and indeed in 
rooms, fix their eyes with so strange and ap- 
parently so stupid an absorption, upon women 
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in this condition, that I have been astonished 
how any body in the rank of a gentleman 
could be guilty of so manifest an outrage, 
and have been ready to get up and chuck a 
glass of wine in his face. The imagination 
of these starers must be wondrously matter of 
fact, and require a world of proof to set them 
going. When ladies are 


‘< As ladies wish to be who love their lords,” 


I suppose these gentlemen take the spectacle 
for the only proof positive that there has been 
any love in the case. They are sure of no- 
body else. Existence, for aught they know, 
may be the dullest thing possible from here 
to China, with all the rest of the world; but 
here, they think, “ be proofs.” They require 
ocular demonstration that the earth is to con- 
tinue peopled; and, of course, are in like 
doubt upon all other desirable points. They 
question whether there is any laughter going 
forward in France itself, unless they occasion- 
ally meet with some native of that country 
ready to split. 

“ My soul, turn from them ;” and let us 
acknowledge that the above line of the poet’s 
is @ very pretty one, albeit repeated quotation 
has done it a mischief. Poets have said less 
on this subject than might have been ex- 
pected, probably because they duubted whe- 
ther they should find ‘ fit audience.” Shaks- 
peare has touched it—scarcely, I think, with 
his usual delicacy—in a passage in the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, (Act ii., sc. ii.) 
Spenser has an exquisite line about it, cal- 
culated to make every mother Jove him :— 


** The loving mother, that nine months did beare, 
- I the dear closet of her painfull side, 
Her tender babe,” &c. 


IT cannot venture to say anything to the same 
purpose, after this. The perfection of huma- 
nity is in it—the tenderest thoughtful mix- 
ture of pain and pleasure. 

When we got among the rich loves and 
corn fields of Perivale, I told Harriet that 
she looked like the goddess of the month, and 
that if she had had her proposed gown on, I 
could have led her forth like the splendid 
personification of its Plenty in the Faerie 
Queene :— 


** The sixth was August, being rich arrayed 
In garment all of gold, doune to the ground, 
Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 
Forth by the lily hand, the which was crown’d 
With ears of corn, and full her hand was found.” 


After laughing, with a pretty saucy blush, 
at a double mistake I had made in this quo- 
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tation, and giving praise to this and other 
beautiful passages in her wonted style, such as 
crying out, “ Now—how very beautiful that 
is!” “ Now—how lovely!” ‘ Now, 
Charles, if you repeat any more such, I will 
do you a mischief, because, as you say, I do 
pot know how to vent my satisfaction.” Har- 
riet began to raise a hundred ludicrous 
images of our playing the part of August and 
Plenty, and astonishing the rustics and little 
children in the lanes—I looking yravely at 
her sideways, leading her by the “lily hand,” 
and she looking as gravely right forward, not 
at all heeding the little children: and then 
she fell into a strain of grateful tenderness 
towards nature and me, and mirth, and ten- 
derness, and everything. By this time we 
had got back into the carriage,—the happi- 
ness she felt made her more and more serious; 
till at length, as it led her by degrees into the 
indulgence of every affeationate thought, and 
the tenderest consciousness of ber hopes, it 
produced the softest shower of tears I ever 
beheld, part of which, as she leant her fore- 
head against mine, fell from her downcast, 
but willing eyes, like drops of consecration. 

A honeymoon only the first month! As 
well might it be said that the bees make 
honey but one month in the year; or that 
the moonlight is not as sweet in summer as 
in spring. I noay repeat here, a saying I met 
with the other day, out of good-natured Boc- 
caccio :—“* Bocca baciata non perde ventura ; 
anzi rinuova, come fa la luna ;” 


How can lips by kissing lose ? 
Like the moon, the mouth renews. 
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Here is a series of honeymoons described by 
the author of the Decameron, without his 
knowing it: but I grant that it is true love 
only which is gifted with the power of reno- 
vation. 

Apropos of the word Honeymoon : I hap- 
pen to have just been reading in two different 
anonymous authors, both very clever ones, 
and both, I understand, ladies, that the meta- 
phor took its rise from a custom among our 
Saxon ancestors, of drinking wine made 
from honey during the first wedded month. 
How could these ladies do such injustice to 
the poetry and the sweet thoughts that are in 
them. At least they might have added a pru- 
test as to its non-importance: for what signi- 
fies a Gothic accident like that, granting it 
even to have happened. Honey is thought 
to be the sweetest food in the world, and 
marriage is thought to be at once the sweet- 
est and briefest bliss that is entered upon. 
There is a month, it is calculated, of right 
good marriage, and that month is, of course, 
a month of honey. The word honey has 
been used to express the sweetest of sweets 
all over the world, and in all ages. “ Sweeter 
than honey and the honeycomb,” says a 
reverend authority. “ By the honey-sweet!” 
exclaimed an ancient of Mount Hybla, 
swearing by goddess Proserpina. ‘‘ Honeyed 
eyes,’ quoth the Latin poet—mellitos oculos ; 
not that the lover drank hydromel in their 
honour, and so made them sweet by authority, 
but because he drank honey out of their own 
sweetness, and grew intoxicated with love. 








TO LAURA. 


Fiam as the granite at the mountain s base, 
Fond as the ion of the earnest dove, 

Deep as the ether of unfathomed space, 
Sweet Laura is my love. 


Far from its Eden as the exiled soul, 
Shook as the needle on the stormy brine, 

My spirit, constant as the magnets pole, 
Points faithfully to thine. 


The vagrant streamlet brawling thro’ the vale, 
The silent river rolling to the sea, 

Pass with a rapid pace, or gentle swell, 
But not my love for thee. 


Bound to the Ocean, as the heart to death, 
Sweeps the dark river o’er the breast of 
- earth, 
Nor turns one wave regretful back tu bathe 
The land that gave it birth. 
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Wild as the river, and as dark and fleet, 
Life’s torrent onward unreturning flies, 
But Love’s fond wave reverting rolls to greet 

The flower that saw it rise. 


Full as a fountain, which the rocks enclose 
In some lone cavern it can never fill, 

Rolled back upon its source my passion grows 
Deeper and deeper still. 


That passion to the grave ere long must pass ; 
Vain as the blossom of a fruitless bough : 

Then who, like autumn’s wind, will sigh, alas! 
O’er the fallen flower? Wilt thou? 


Yes! o'er my sepulchre, not all unmoved, 
Will Laura deign one guiltless hour to 
dwell, 
And, whispering, bless the heart that madly 
** loved, 
Not wisely but too well.’ 
- PETRARCH. 
N 
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Historical Memoirs of the House of 
Russell, from the Time of the Norman 
Conquest. By J. H. Wiffen. 


Tux motto from the immortal Bacon, which Mr. 
Wiffen has prefixed to these volumes, will, we 
trust, in spite of the irreverent, democratic spirit of 
many of the day, find an echo in the hearts of most 
of our readers, and justify in their eyes the produc- 
tion of a work like the present, devoted to the 
history of one of the noblest families of the land— 
a family whose nobility and antiquity are surpassed 
in splendour by its long liberality and patriotism, 
and the services it has rendered the people of these 
kingdoms. The motto is this :— 

‘¢ Itis a reverend thing to see an ancient castle 
or building not in decay ; or to see a fair timber 
tree sound and perfect: how much more to behold 
an ancient, noble family, which hath stood against 
the waves and weathers of time !°’ 

For eight hundred years has the noble house of 
Russell resisted these ‘ waves and weathers,” and 
that its vigour is not effete, and that it is not in 
decay, but sound and perfect, is admirably proved 
by its living members, whose public conduct has 
been marked with as much spirit and patriotism as 
ever were shown by the very best of their ancestors. 
We challenge all parties to this admission! Many 
there may be, who dispute the wisdom or safety of 
some of the measures advocated and carried by the 
Whigs, with the Russells foremost of their corps; 
but we cannot think it is even in the rage of party 
to be blind to the facts, that the present members 
of this family have acted with the purest honesty 
of intention, with the generous love of their coun- 
try at their hearts, with uncompromising spirit, and 
with manly consistency and true English steadiness 
of purpose. ‘ The popular breath "—that fickle 
exhalation !—may be turned to incense some newer 
idol, but it cannot efface from the pages of history 
the name of Lord John Russell, which will there 
stand as the generous advocate of the rights of the 
people—as the triumphant champion of Reform. 
Nor will it be forgotten in those records; nor will 
the fact tell to the honour of the people of England, 
that one of the first uses they made of Reform was 
to malign, attack, and embarrass those very men 
who had obtained reform for them ! 

Mr. Wiffen traces the history of the ancient 
house of Russell, or Le Rozel from their establish- 
ment in the barony of Briquebec, in Lower Nor- 
mandy, at a period anterior to the Norman conquest 
of this country, down to our own days. The truly 
noble deeds of many of the members of this noble 
family are familiar to all readers of English history, 
which scarcely contains a reign or a chapter, where 
some one of the race does not make a conspicuous 
figure ; and in its whole range offers no episode so 
beautiful as the adventures and trial of Lord Wil- 
liam Russell, (son of the fifth Earl,) with the 
touching, heroic, and sublime attachment of his wife 
the Lady Rachel. 


Though these melancholy circumstances have s0 
often been detailed, Mr. Wiffen has thrown new 
lights upon them ; and the odium, heaped upon the 
despicable Charles IT. and his brother, the vindic- 
tive Duke of York (afterwards James IJ.), for the 
prosecution of Lord Russell, and ‘“ the deep dam- 
nation of his taking-off,” has perhaps never been 
imposed with such a crushing weight, as in the well 
measured, sober periods of this author. In many 
other parts of the history of the great men of the 
family, Mr. Wiffen has shown equal power and 
novelty; and whether treating of the heroes of the 
house who distinguished themselves in the crusadea, 
or of those who, in wiser days, sought a better path 
to fame in the legislative assemblies of their coun- 
try, he seems to have a proper feeling of their vari- 
ous merits, and to render them full justice. There 
are those, no doubt, who will be inclined to com- 
plain, that he has viewed some of the Russells with 
too partial an eye; and it may be doubted whether 
his moderate, unornamental exculpation will rescue 
the good fame of John, the first Lord Russell, from 
the splendid invective of Burke, or the memory of 
John, the fourth Duke of Bedford, from the anti- 
thetical sarcasms of Junius ; still, however, we think 
the strength of those attacks lies more in their rhe- 
toric than in their veracity; that truth is generally 
on the side of Mr. Wiffen, whom, moreover, consi- 
dering his position in regard to the descendants of 
those men, we should like the less were he more 
rigidly impartial. 

We select one extract from these valuable 
volumes ; it is where their amiable author describes 
the last day of that glorious martyr to liberty, the 
Lord Russell to whom we have already alluded. 

“ The day before his death was spent by Lord 
Russell principally in devotion. He received the 
sacrament from Tillotson; he heard two short ser- 
mons from Burnet with great attention, and was 
engaged in intimate conversation with him till 
towards evening; in the course of which he men- 
tioned, that he had a full calm in his mind, no pal- 
pitation at heart, nor trembling at the thoughts of 
death ; but that he was much concerned at the 
cloud that seeme:l to hang over his country, 
though he honed his death would do more ser. 
vice to the nation than his life ever could have 
done. When this interview was over, he received 
the visits of a few others of his friends, and with 
great constancy of temper, took his leave of them, 
and of his innocent young children. His lady 
stayed with him, at bis desire, to partake with him 
of his last earthly meal; during which he cheerfully 
conversed on various subjects connected with the 
future welfare of his family, and on the memorable 
words of dying men; not taking the impression of 
her and others’ sorrow, but rather setting upon 
their grief the seal of his own sereneness. His 
wife was at length left alone with him; ashe, too, 
arose to go, in an agony of spirit, but perfectly 
composed and calm, controlling her own emotion, 
that he might retain the mastery of his. He teu- 
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derly kissed her; for the last time, he embraced 
her, and gazed after her as she departed, with a feel- 
ing that condensed into that one moment the 
emotions, the trials, and the griefs of years. Under 
the rebound that eacceeded this dreadful and deso- 
late farewell, a lees steady and well-regulated heart 
had been convulsed or broken. But he, when the 
doors of hie earthly prison-house had closed on her 
angelic presence, upheld by the prospect of a re- 
union in happier mansions, ‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling,’ turned only to Dr. Burnet, 
by whom he was now rejoined; and every regret 
being swallowed up in the fulness of this hope, and 
in admiration of her incomparable excellencies, he 
exclaimed, ‘the bitterness of death is over!’ ”— 
vol. ii. p. 277. 


The Infirmities of Genius illustrated, 
by referring the Anomalies in the Liter- 
ary Character to the Habits and Consti- 
tutional Peculiarities of Men of Genius. 
By R. R. Madden, Esq., Author of 
“ Travels in Turkey,” &c. 


Tux deep interest and importance of the subject 
of which these two volumes treat, will, of them- 
selves, secure the work an extensive perusal, The 
execution, moreover, is able, and the occasional 
spirit, and the good feeling which pervades the 
whole, are very praiseworthy. Mr. Madden has 
looked at the subject with the eye of a medical 
man; some of his hints will be found useful to 
those who are engaged in the wearing, and too often 
precarious and irritating career of a literary life : 
whilst the tenor of his work goes to secure the 
indulgence of the world for those infirmities and 
frailties which are almost inseparable from the poeti- 
eal temperament. His Tables, showing the com- 
parative longevity of natural and moral philosophers, 
poets, and other writers, and of painters, sculptors, 
and musical composers, are curious and interesting. 
In this list, the poets are, as might be expected, the 
shortest lived; yet, taking twenty of different 
countries of Europe, as Mr. Madden has done, we 
find the average age at which they died, to be fifty- 
seven! To pass from the shortest to the longest 
lived of the votaries of science or letters, we find 
that twenty natural philosophers, chosen in the 
same way, offer an average age of seventy-five years! 
Another result, from tables similarly formed, $. €. 
twenty individuals of different countries to each,— 
is, that painters and sculptors live longer than 
musical composers. The latter, indeed, have scarce 
a longer tenure of mortality than literary men. 

Mr. Madden may have conceived that he would 
render the philosophy of his matter clearer, by 
choosing well-known lives and “modern instances,” 
bat we do think, that his work would have been 
better relished, if he had dwelt more on memoirs 
less generally known, and less upon those (like 
Byron's, Cowper's, Walter Scott's, Burns’, Pope's, 
and Doctor Johnson's), which are familiar to every 
body, particularly as he had no new facts to add to 
the knowledge we already possess. 

We have detected a few inaccuracies which we 
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do not notice, as they are not very important; but 
there is one passage leading to a very false inference 
which ought to be expunged from the volume. We 
would not rake up the ashes of the dead—we have 
but recently expressed our opinion on the impro- 
priety of making a man's last moments, or his death. 
bed, the test of his life—but truth obliges us to 
state, and our statement rests on the evidence of 
one who saw the poet's lamp of life wax dim and 
expire, that Keats did not die tranquilly talking of 
“ feeling the daisies growing over him.” 

Poor Keats, the victim of consumption, and not 
of criticism, was a manly, though a delicate and 
sensitive person. His remains have now long slept 
in the shadow of the pyramid of Caius Cestus at 
Rome, and his memory, to say nothing of other 
serious impressions that might arise from such 
incorrect assertions, will not be benefited by those 
who continue to describe him as making speeches 
that might suit the atmosphere of a boarding-school 
tea-room, in the awful moments of his dissolution. 


“Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopædia :” 
A Treatise on the progressive Improve- 
ment and present State of the Manufac- 
tures in Metal. 


We have here a concise yet clear and complete 
account of those useful and ornamental manufac- 
tures in metal, particularly in iron and stcel, in 
which we decidedly surpass all the nations of tho 
world at the present moment. 

Far different was our proficiency in these arts, to 
which domestic comfort and all civilisation are so 
much indebted, even at a comparatively modern 
period. Although, at least as early as the time of 
Chaucer, knives were made at Sheffield, for tho 
poet, in describing the equipment of one of the per- 
sonages in his immortal pilgrimage, says, 


“ A Shefeld thwytel bare he in his hose,” 


yet was that manufactory rude, and insufficient for 
the supply of the country, and knives formed an 
import trade from Germany, Holland, and France, 
even in the days of Queen Elizabeth. It is not 
mentioned in the present work, but it is a well 
authenticated fact, that at that period Italy fur. 
nished some of the finer specimens of cutlery. The 
knives of Milan, Brescia, Ferrara, &c., were for 
some ages as famous as the swords, daggers, and 
defensive armour produced in those great citics. 
Numerous specimens of these Italian table knives 
still exist in England, where they are generally pre. 
served as curiosities. Of most of them the handles, 
which are beautifully worked, and engraved with 
figures and devices, are of steel as well as the blades. 
The blades are of an unseemly length, and end in 
a long, sharp point, like most of the knives still used 
on the continent. From their poniard-like termi- 
nation, length, and the admirable temper of the 
steel of which they are entirely formed, these 
domestic implements would make very good weapons 
for close attack. 

In tho fifth year of her reign, Queen Elizabeth 
laid heavy duties on the import trade of knives, to 
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encourage, more particularly the manufacture of 
those articles in London, where “ Richard Matthews, 


on Fleete Bridge, was the first Englishman who 
attaigned the perfection of making fine knives and 
knife hafts.” “ Albeit,” adds the chronicler Stow, 
“+ at that time, and for many hundred yeares before, 
there were made in divers parts of this kingdome, 
many coarse and uncomely knives ; and at this day 
the best and finest knives in the world are made in 
London.” 

From sundry natural advantages, however, which 
that place possesses in a superior degree to any other 
spot in Great Britain, for the peculiar manufacture 
in question, Sheffield soon became, and has ever 
since remained, the great mart of cutlery. 

On this interesting subject, and a variety of others 
connected with the working of metals, the reader 
will find very emple information in the work now 
before us. The manufactures of military weapons, 
fire-arms, printing machinery, copper-plate, and 
other presses, locks, stirrups, spurs, needles, &c. &c. 
&c., are pleasantly described, and familiar as each 
and all of the objects produced may be, the process 
of their production will be found to involve the most 
admirable ingenuity, and a most extensive range of 
contrivance. Nine persons in ten, even taking those 
who cultivate knowledge, are ignorant of these mat- 
ters, which, however, are well calculated to improve 
our faculties, while, from the useful and practical 
turn study is now decidedly taking, they deserve a 
portion of the attention of all. 


The School and Family Manual: 
Vol. I. Conversations on Geometry ; 
Vol. II. Conversations on Arithmetic. 

Useful Geometry practically exem- 
plied by a Series of Diagrams, &c. &c. 
By. Charles Taylor. 

We think both of these very cheap little works, 
well adapted to the end proposed by their several 
authors. The “ Conversations” are clear, spirited, 
and proper to catch the difficult attention of chil- 
dren ; and the “ Diagrams” will be found perfectly 
intelligible by those whose education has not in- 
cluded a conrse of mathematics, and who may even 
regard with fear and trembling, a simple array of 
mathematical terms. The vocabulary at the end of 
Mr. Taylor's volume, is a very good idea, and will 
prove useful. We thank that gentleman for draw- 
ing our attention to a passage in a letter from Ad- 
miral Lord Collingwood to his Lady, recommenda- 
tory of this particular study. The passage is simply 
this: “ How do the dear girls go on? I would 
have them taught geometry, which is of all sciences 
the most entertaining ; it expands the mind more 
than any other.” 


Barbadoes, and other Poems. 
M. J. Chapman, Esq. 


Tne author of this small volume says very mo- 
destly, ‘* That a poem on one of the islands in the 
West Indies, written by a native of the scene, should 
excite public attention, the author has little hope.” 
What attention it may excite in these anti-poetical 
days, we cannot take upon ourselves to determine ; 
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but whether it acquire it or not, we think the volume 
merits attention, as containing a great deal of very 
pretty poetry, and we doubt not, at least as much 
truth as the conflicting statements of immediate 
abolitionists, or excited anti-slavery societies. 

The witty Anastasius, in his discussions with a 
catholic monk who had undertaken his conversion, 
expresees his wish to see both sides of the question. 
‘ See both sides of question,” says the monk, in a 
rage, “ why that is the way never to make up your 
mind. No, no, look at one side only and keep te 
it.” Notwithstanding this excellent advice, we will, 
however, recommend to our readers’ attention the 
happy pictures Mr. Chapman draws of negro life in 
the West Indies—they will, at least, afford the 
pleasure of contrast! The descriptive portions of 
“ Barbadoes,” the principal poem in the volume, 
are frequently very good; the minor compositions 
give evidence of the gentleman and scholar, and of 
a mind religiously disposed. 

The Heliotrope; or, Pilgrim in Pur- 
suit of Health. 

Tux very pretty poetry contained in this volume 
would have been better received had Lord Byron 
never written the fourth canto of Childe Harold, 
and had not nearly every ballad and novel-monger 
of late made a hack of Italy, though, the Gods 
know ! no more acquainted with it than with the 
north-west passage ! 

We think so well of the talents and feelings of 
the author of the Heliotrope, that we will give him 
a little advice. He should not, when speaking of 
himself, tell the world that he has a “ forehead 
fair,” that his inspiration is “ drawn from source 
divine,” that ‘ taste refined his lyre,” and such 
like things: for critics less good-natured than our- 
selves, from his so doing, might set him down as a 
coxcomb. 


The Emigrant's Tale; a Poem, in 
Two Parts, and Miscellaneous Poems. 
By James Bird. 


Ma. Bird, from the evidence of the present grace- 
ful little volume, is not only a more modest, but a 
much more talented person, than the author of the 
poem we have just mentioned, though the “ Helio- 
trope,” vulgarice, “ The Sun-flower,” does occasion- 
ally catch and reflect some of Apollo's beams. 

We dislike the comparisons with great names, of 
which so great an abuse is now made by our diurnal 
and hebdomadary critics, but there certainly is 
something in “ The Emigrant’s Tale” which re- 
minds us pleasantly of Crabbe—one of the English 
poets whom we most reverence. 

Among his miscellanies Mr. Bird has some 
delightful verses. Those addressed “ To the Altar 
of St. George's, Hanover-square,” that celebrated 
marriage mart, are admirable. “ Castle Building” 
is good, and so are “ The Farmer's Family,” and 
“ The Bank of England,” and a variety of others. 

If there be any love for poetry yet extant, Mr. 
Bird will meet encouragement. We assure our 
readers that his present volume well merits their 


patronage. 
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THE SLAYER AND THE SLAIN. 


Hz is dead! we are alone in the chamber, 
the slayer and the slain. Ay! there yon lie, 
Richard Mostyn, there you lie stiff in death. 
There you lie, my schoolfellow, my chum, my 
companion, my confidant, my friend—and 
your blood is upon my sword. 

How strangely this array of luxury, this 
magnificently furnished table, these relics of 
a custly feast, contrast with the condition of 
him who gave it. The guests are gone—the 
songs have been sung — the jests are eva- 
porated—the jesters asleep, And he—he 
who called them together—he, the wit, the 
grace of the company, the glory of the scene, 
sweltering in his blood. There stands be- 
fore his chair his unfinished glass, and there 
too lies that unfinished letter to—to—to—— 
ho matter to whom, for her name shall never 
cross my lips again. | 

Tam athirst I must remain here a few 
minutes longer. The household are slum- 
bering ; little do they think what is before 
them in the morning. I pour out this goblet 
of the wine of the man whom [ have killed. 
Fiercely have I drunk it. Shall I try another? 
I may with impunity. The demon working 
m my brain is too potent to be quelled by so 
feeble a power. Wine—wine ; what is wine 
when compared with hate ? 

Oh! Richard! Richard! those were gay 
days when we were in Oriel together, and 
shared every thought, every amusement, every 
study, every dissipation. Twenty years have 
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past and gone, but the recollection of those 
golden hours is brighter in my mental eye 
than that of the events of yesterday. Who 
of those who then saw us together could have 
thought that Richard Mostyn was to perish 
by the hand of Tom Churchill? Who would 
have thought that Richard Mostyn would 
have committed that surpassing wrong which 
justifies his slaughter to my soul? 

Justifies! out, cold word! When I think 
of what he has done, his death makes me re- 
joice. I exult that I have slain him. Let me 
examine his features as he lies beneath my 
foot. Yes, there is still that clear and ample 
brow shaded with clustering locks; that 
beauteous countenance; that magnificent 
form. Pale are the once blooming cheeks. 
Silent are the lips on whose accents I so often 
hung; closed the eyes once beaming with 
intelligence, or glowing with friendship. Why 
were those lips taught to deceive and betray? 
Why were the glances of those eyes permitted 
to work ruin and disgrace? Why did those 
lips dare to press——out, cursed thought— 
shall I stay here to parley with myself in 
words approaching to compassion when [ 
think of that? Here lies the man who injured 
me beyond hope; his carcase is stretched at 
wy foot, and I trample on it in the fury of 
despair. Once—twice—thrice, I bury my 
rapier in his body. There—there—there. 

I am a fool. I dishonour not the poor 
remains; I dishonour myself. But I know not 
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what I do. I am glad, however, that he 
fought me. Î could not have slain him as 
an assassin slays. Did he fight with his 
wonted bravery? Perhaps not. The sense of 
what he had done must have weighed heavy 
on his soul, and unnerved his arm. A few 
passes and he was dead. Iam not sure that 
he defended himself as he could have done. 
I am sure that this wound in my side was 
accidental. I am happy that ] have received 
it, Itshows that the fight was fair. 

God! how I longed for that fight; with 
what impatience I waited forthe breaking up 
of this protracted banquet; with what disgust 
I viewed the tardy departure of the wine- 
laden guests, and heard their praises of their 
entertainer. They were gone at last. Too 
well did I know how to enter, unobserved, 
this house, long the scene of many a happy, 
many a frolic hour. I stood before him alone. 
He was writing ; my heart told me to whom. 
How he started! what a flush of conscious 
shame and guilt overspread his features when 
his uplifted eyes met mine. ‘I know,” said 
he, “ why you come.” ‘ You know, then,” 
I replied, “that I come not to talk. Draw, 
scoundrel, draw. You are a villain, but you 
were not a coward. One or both of us must 
fall in this room before the hour is over!” 

Fain would he parley; fain refuse to draw 
on his “friend.” Gracious God! On his 
friend, The word made me mad. I forced 
him to defend himself, and he has fallen. 
The crime was great; the fight was fair; and 
my revenge is accomplished. I have slain 
him full of bread—I have killed him, body 
and soul. 

My wound bleeds apace; I must stanch it 
as I can. My senses begin to reel. What 
was he writing when the avenger came? Ay, 
as I thought—as I knew. Dare I read it? the 
words gleam out of the paper like fire. But 
what is this? Contrition—sorrow—penitence 
—remorse. He was a villain, then, bold-faced 
to the world, but not gay at heart. I am glad 
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that the iron had entered into his soul—that 
some of the miseries which he has inflicted on 
me came back upon himself. But it is ail 
hypocrisy. Saticty had——No more of that! 
Oh! Richard! let me hope that the remorse 
was real, and that I have not sent you to 
your last account without some true shade of 
penitence upon your spirit. | 
Why do the boatmen tarry? How strange 
it is that, in the confusion of my thoughts, I 
should have put this miniature into my pocket. 
Faithful painter! it is she—she, innocent, 
good, true, and kind. Isabella! I thought 
that [ was never more to breathe the word, 
but it flies to my lips. Isabella! you have 
wrung my heart, have marred my hopes, have 
stained my name. You must be as an out- 
cast, nay, as an enemy to me for ever; but 
I love you still. Your partner in sin is gone 
—may God return to you the peace of mind 
that to me is lost. I declare before heaven 
that I knew not when I married you that 
your consent was extorted by the prayers and 
advice of your parents, and that your heart 
belonged to the long-absent Mostyn. What 
a world of sorrow a candid tale of vour feel- 
ings would have saved! How he betrayed 
his friend, and how you yielded your honour 
I know not—I seek not to know. Itis passed. 
He is dead. You go to a life of obscurity or 
shame. I fly an exile from my native land. 
The moon rises over the hill, and I can see 
the boat rocking by the shore. The shrill 
whistle of Tom Bowling summons me 
away, and I leave England never to return. 
I leave behind me a scene of blood and sor- 
row, but I bear with me a band which shed 
that blood, and a heart in which sorrow has 
set its throne. Many a man will grieve over 
Richard Mostyn, but what can their grief be 
when compared with that of him who has 
killed him? In another goblet of bis Bur- 
gundy I bid farewell to England, and wander 
over the waters a broken-hearted man! 
W. M. 


*,* The above was found by me among the papers of my grand uncle, who died last year at the age of eighty- 


five. He was a man of remarkably quiet and placid manners, and nobody would have suspected him of nou- 
rishing such feverish thoughts as those which he has here left behind him in this paper. His sister, my grand- 
mother, has been dead for some years, and she only was acquainted with his history. Iam not sare that 
even she knew every thing about him, for she was younger by twenty years, and so must have been a mere girt 
at the time when the events referred to had occurred. We, the junior branches of the family, never thought 
thit Mr. Churchill had been married. On reading this paper, I went to the part of the country where his 
estates lay. I never, in fact, knew their situation or extent until after his death; and then I learned that 
nearly fifty years ago, Sir Richard Mostyn had been found dead in his dining-room, in the morning after he 
had given, what was in those days fashionable, a splendid supper to the principal gentry of the neighbourhood. 
He was wounded in several places. Suspicion attached to his servants, and two of them were tried, but ac- 
quitted. When he was killed, Mr. Churchill was believed to be in London, and his name was never implicated 
with the deed. I could not learn any thing of Mrs. Churchill, except what I found in the parish booka, which 
told me that Thomas Churchill, Esq., married Isabella Robinson, on the 2nd of May, 1782. In 1783, Sir Richard 
Mostyn was killed; and among the burials of the same year is that of Isabella Churchill. I found her tomb 
in the church-yard, but it only contained her name, and an old verger told me that, for almost fifty years, a 
guinea was sent regularly by some unknown hand, to keep it clean. The guinea, added the old man, has not 
come this year. The story is thus buried in obecurity for ever. On recollecting my granduncie's conversa- 
tion, I do not remember any thing which would lead to the suspicion that he was haunted by any feeling or 
sentiment of remorse. I only remember that two or three years ago, some one was regretting that gectlemen 
did not now wear swords as formerly; and old Mr. Churchill, with a peculiar emphasis, said—*‘ It ts better as 
it is; they were the too-ready instruments of hasty wrath.” 
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Tus last breathings of my Havannah hav- 
ing received all the assistance that the remains 
of a well-mixed glass of brandy and water 
could bestow, sundry olive-coloured bipeds, 
with turbans large, were summoned to the 
presence of mine host, who proceeded to 
administer his orders for my morning’s pro- 
mised sport. Not only was the grisly mon- 
ster to be found, but his detection was directed 
to take place “ where the gentleman could 
nde him ;” partially steeped as my senses 
were in forgetfalness, from the hot and rebel- 
hous liquors I had imbibed, such a distinc- 
tion did not appear desirable, and required, 
as I thought, some inquiry as to the safety of 
this Indian propensity. 

“ Ride a hog, Mr. Curryface! Do you 
take me for a bristle that has lost its home?” 

“Dear sir,” exclaimed my amused, but 
unsmiling companion, who was as particular 
in his explanations as he was formal in man- 
ner, ‘ forgive the annoyance that my direc- 
tions appear to have caused, brevis esse laboro, 
obscurus fio. In these our eastern dominions 
it is a common expression, and perfectly 
understood by our domestics. It merely sig- 
nifies that the animal should be driven out 
from the woods into the open country, that 
you may be enabled to ride after it, and not 
upon it, as you most erroneously supposed.” 

With this explanation we retired to our 
rooms—he to sleep, and I to bed without the 
usual result. Oh! the wretchedness of an 
indian sleepless night, the door and windows 
admitting, in place of the fresh air for which 
they were left open, a murmuring 


Goud of cambrous gnatts which doe molest ; 
All striving to infixe thelr feeble stinges 
That from their noyance we no way can rest.” 


The cold-expelling blanket is looked upon 
as sudden death, and sheets fine as the 
gossamer would no doubt prove as fatal as 
the tunic of Nessus. There is only the 
alternative of attempting to lie still, and 
submitting your body quietly to the inspec- 
lion of the “ lithe proboscis” of every mem- 
ber of this hungry assembly. At intervals 
the monotony of the entomologist's situa- 
Gon is relieved by the hootings of owls, 
the chirping of lizards, or the howlings of a 
pack of jackals in pursuit of their prey, whose 
screauns form an additional sound of horror to 


those with which the sufferer is already sup- 
plied — 

‘é Through the long night they gambol in their way, 

And end their pleasures with the morning ray.” 

Mine, I was in hopes, had just commenced ; 
pain had been my portion for so many hours, 
that the mere absence of it towards morning 
brought relief, and with it “ nature's soft 
nurse.” During the short time I was enabled 
to sleep, dreams of the late past and the 
early future came upon me : one moment my 
hand appeared painfully cut by a wine-glass 
which I had crushed in its retreat from my 
mouth, after it had performed its duty; at 
another, the spear that was uplifted to strike 
the raging boar that I was pursuing in my 
sleep, appeared to vanish, and my hand was 
delivered in its stead into the jaws of the 
infuriated animal. This was too much like 
“ the future fight ” not to disturb my repose, 
and on awaking, I found my musquito- 
bit hand lustily pulled at by a grinning 
black servant, who, in a whispering scream, 
exclaimed “Sahib! sahib! quickly make 
dress, — morning time come—very fine shikar 
(hunt) make.” My late dream accorded too 
much with ‘ the bloody business which thus 
informed mine ears,” to prevent any mistake 
as to the reality of my situation. I imme- 
diately rose, and donned my ridgy cords with 
their snow-topped leather terminations, and 
within the squeezing of a lemon (as Tony 
Lumpkin would have said), had drunk my 
stirrup-cup (coffee, good reader), and was 
seated firmly on the hog-skin. The horse 
with which my eccentric host had supplied 
me, was an Arab, little, but I had ne 
doubt good. I adjusted my stirrups to busi- 
ness-like length, and gave a glance round 
from my exalted seat, to observe who were 
my companions. Within five yards of me 
stood from twenty to twenty-five turbaned- 
headed, tunicked individuals, armed with 
spears, and apparently “ eager fur the fight ” 
—amongst these were three shtkarry wallahs, 
visibly more attached to the simple dress 
with which nature had provided them than to 
any other; these were provided with long 
matchlocks, which I was afterwards informed 
were carried on such occasions more to show 
the nature of their caste as game pursuers 
than to exhibit their skill as marksmen, as 
that mode of administering death to swine, 
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“ when master wished to ride them,” would 
be tantamount to robbing the temple of 
Vishnu. Beyond this 
trusty bend 
Of parti-coloured blacks—a shining train,” 

there stood a large-boned, country-bred horse 
of darkish hue, and on its back sat a small 
slight Hindoo, the strangeness of whose habi- 
liments contrasted strongly with the very dark 
complexion of his face, which (with the 
exception of his turban) was the only testi- 
mony in his appearance of his oriental 
extraction. This most sensible article of 
dress for defence against a grilling sun, the 
“ gliding sword,” or close communication 
with the stony ground, was of the brightest 
scarlet: a boy’s jacket of the same fierce 
sanguinary hue, edged with gold, clothed his 
upper half, and to complete this most ludi- 
crous phenomenon, a pair of deep-furrowed 
yellow inexpressibles were met above the 
knee by large military boots, which, to judge 
from appearances, had ouce received the 
benefit of some liquid, maliciously denomi- 
nated Warren’s jet blacking. The servant 
who had accompanied me from England, 
not having yet left my service, I was enabled 
to turn out, as I thought, rather in the style 
of a Meltonian fox-hunter; my coat most 
ably cut, with leathers and boots superlatively 
well cleaned, thinking that, go to what coun- 
try I would, the style and appearance of a 
gentleman and his attendant, in the perspir- 
ing chase, would vary as little as possible 
from that in Old England. My confined 
notions as to costume were now entirely put 
to flight, and my only consideration now was, 
upon viewing Mr. Curryface’s attendant, 
whether the eccentricity of the outward ap- 
pearance of the servant was in exact propor- 
tion to the inward of the master, or whether 
externally and internally it was “tel valet, tel 
maitre.” As I surveyed this solitary yellow- 
breeched red-jacket, and his twelve couple of 
attendant bipeds, varying in their skins as the 
same number of hounds would in a pack, I 
thought to myself what an effect they would 
cause at the gorse cover in the Quorn coun- 
try, in place of Mr. Osbaldiston’s hounds, and 
‘How Jack Stevens, the whipper.in, would swear, 

And Harry Goodricke meet them with a stare.”* 
My mind had already been made up, and as 
it had ever been my practice to extract 


** Sermons from stones, and fun from everything,” 


the moment I had finished my lengthened 
reverie, Î determined to look forward and 
ascertain whether the pursuit of the bristly 
boar, spear in hand, was a diversion deserv- 
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ing of praise. Ludicrous as were the dress 
and appearance of my host’s huntsman, it is 
not he, I said to myself, that is to pursue 
and slay the game; his duty is to endea- 
vour to follow and observe how we of Eng- 
land perform our deeds of arms; and so 
satisfactory an exhibition of prowess would 
never, I anticipated, again fall to his lot to 
witness. 

Just as “the dawning day was drawing 
near,” the motley party arrived on the boun- 
dary of an extensive plain covered with low 
stunted bushes, and long arid speargrass. To 
the right was a large plantation of sugar- 
cane, in which lay concealed, I was informed, 
** Drank with the sugared food, whose sweets bad 

lured them,” 

a tusky boar,with several ladye loves. Bearing 
in mind the lesson of my childhood, that the 
masculine was always to be considered more 
worthy than the feminine, Î explained to my 
black audience, in the worst English I could 
compose, (in hopes that, by such an arrange- 
ment, I should be able to approach as near 
as possible to their own barbarous tongue,) 
that it was my wish that for once the female 
sex should be disregarded, and all their atten- 
tion directed towards the male; such a pre- 
ference being ever in accordance with Hindoo 
tastes, my suggestion was evidently received 
with universal approbation, and the whole 
twelve couple of turbaned bipeds proceeded 
with alacrity to enter the shady bower of 
swine and sweets. To speak in the language 
of a sportsman, just as the “stern” of the 
last was seen “ flourishing” through the 
leafy foliage, to my utter astonishment ap- 
peared, spear in hand, mine host of the 
yellow face and formal manners, who had 
positively declined accompanying me, and in 
whose mind I had supposed, 


os the savage nature of the chase, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts, were dead.’” 





It was evident, from his style of riding, that 
his life had not been passed in Leicestershire, 
and that ‘ great would be his fall,” perbaps 
before the morning sports were closed. 
While the black pack were exerting their 
powers to arouse the sweet-toothed grunter 
from his lair, by hooting, chattering, halloo- 
ing, and tom-tomming, (as the flagellation of 
the spirit-stirring kettle is there denominated,) 
I carefully scrutinised the appearance of the 
wealthy Mr. Curryface, by the cover side. 
His horse would have delighted the most 
fastidious, and with an able proficient in the 
saddle, would have shown what an Arab can 
do. A purple velvet hunting cap, with a peak 
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rivalliog that of Teneriffe, o’ershadowed the 
brows of the rider; a short flannel jacket, 
shrunk very mach at the wrists, and edged 
with silk of the same regal colour as the cap, 
clothed his paunchy person: his short legs 
were ensconced after the fashion of his do- 
mestic, in rhubarb-coloured unmentionables 
and high military boots—-spurs he wisely laid 
aside, as he always found, he told me, that 
he stack them into his horse, whether they 
were required or not. ‘ Nothing but fun,” 
thought I, as I finished my survey of the mas- 
ter, and looked towards the servant who just 
then rode quickly up, and informed us, in 
bastard English, that “ one lady hog, with 
leetle baby hog, wood other side, plenty fast 
ron away—master ; before shikar people go, 
very much big gentleman hog out of wood 
come.” The pith of this information, how- 
ever indistinctly made known, was really of 
such vital importance, and so much to the 
point, that immediate attention to the direc- 
tions of the anti-Lindley Murrayist was 
evidently necessary, if I desired to witness 
“ hog-hunting in India.” The spurs, there- 
fore, were instantly put into requisition, the 
bridle reins were gathered up into my hand, 
and away I dashed for the top of the planta- 
tion, from which I was in hopes the object of 
our search was soon to sally furth. Close 
upon my left flank came the purple-crowned 
Mr. Curryface, evidently in an angry com- 
munication with his horse as to the advan- 
tages of holding on by the bridle. The 
arguments advanced by the quadruped 
against such an unequestrian proceeding, 
appeared very much to shake the firmness of 
his opponent's position. The pommel, there- 
fore, that friend in adversity, was resorted to 
for a time, in proof that conciliation was pre- 
ferable to defeat. This cannot last, thought 
I; before we have gone a mile, the fate so 
ably and painfully described by the poet of 
Jack and Jill, must attend Mr. Curryface 
and his servant, “ a pair so justly formed to 
meet by nature,” and the field will then be 
left for my little arm to dispute. Two minutes 
had not elapsed after my arrival at this new 
position before the green and reedy sugar 
cane, some distance in front of the beaters, 
appeared to be shaken from some unknown 
cause. The cheers and howlings increased as 
the distance to be examined diminished, and 
the certainty made known that the game was 
still in the plantation. A few minutes more 
passed away; the leafy foliage I again 
observed to shake, much nearer to me than at 
frst. Another pause—after a little while it 
again shook still nearer, and the crackling of 
small branches confirmed me in my suspicions 
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that the enemy was on foot. My hat was 
pushed down upon my brow, and I raised 
myself a little in my stirrup, to catch the 
first glimpse of whatever should appear. 
There only remained about twenty yards 
more between myself and the beaters to be 
examined. The cover was now all alive, and 
“ appeared to run in waves;” my heart beat 
violently—shouts increased—the spear re- 
ceived a firmer grasp—another moment, tur- 
baned heads were visible, and the cry of 
“ sieur ! sieur * !” was heard. The next, a 
crash, a loud shout from the whole party—a 
terrific grunt—and 
“ a monstrous boar 
Whetting his tusks, and churning hideous foam,” 





rushed forth; a moment's law was given to 
allow of his taking to the plain, and then we 
all three dashed forward, the turbaned domes- 
tic having his nag well in hand, and sitting, 
as I said to myself, very well for a black fel- 
low. It was evident from the madly ambi- 
tious course instantly adopted by the dappled 
grey, that the now alarmed Curryface had 
been defeated in his argument, and that the 
former had everything his own way :—for- 
ward was the cry; and on we went. Pro- 
phetic were my words! Hardly had we gone 
a quarter of a mile before a gaping nullah+, 
full of water that, from its coluur, had appa- 
rently washed many acres of rice fields, 
received the body of the ill-fated Curryface, 
and he was lost to my sight for an instant. 
I turned to take “ my last fond look ” after I 
got over, and saw my unhappy friend still 
sporting in the stream, with the purple cap 
some distance from him, floating like a full- 
blown lotus on the surface. The pace was 
much too good to render assistance, in which 
opinion the domestic (who had gone cleverly 
over the nullah) appeared to agree, for not 
even the fate of his Jord and master could 
withdraw his attention from the object we 
were pursuing. 

None who have not witnessed it can ima- 
gine the speed with which a well-grown hog 
can go across a country. Nothing stops him 
—the highest fence—the widest brook—is 
cleared with the bound of a deer—the broad- 
est and most rugged ravine is passed over as 
easily as the smoothest plain—his turns are 
as sharp as those of a hare, and his cunning 
equal to that of the fox. With such qualities 
to contend with, it is not to be wondered at 
that a novice in the sport, like myself, should, 
after the first quarter of a mile, still be 





* Pig! pig! 
+ A broad kind of ditch, dug as a channel for the 
water, by which the fields are irrigated. 
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unable to approach near enough to the hog 
to deliver my spear. No sooner was the 
steel-headed bamboo placed in rest for the 
purpose of execution, and the speed of my 
horse increased, to give an impetus to the 
blow, than the wary animal, as if aware of 
my intention, shot forward in an instant out 
of immediate reach. 

The position and riding of the black atten- 
dant still continued good. His attachment 
to the saddle was evidently of a lasting 
nature — his horse was well in hand, and he 
appeared, with the patronising air of a profi- 
cient, to divide his attention equally between 
the hog and myself; one moment close in 
my rear, watching every movement I made; 
the next darting, without difficulty, to the 
right or left, to follow the hog, which had 
thrown me out in some sudden turn—then 
as quickly resigning the first place as I again 
pressed forward. ‘ D——n it, if here is not 
a black fellow that can ride,” I exclaimed, 
after seeing these manœuvres once or twice 
well executed. His weak mind, neverthe- 
less, shall be astonished before long, thought 
I, as I sent both spurs well into my little 
Arab, which was doing his work gallantly, 
and dashed forward with a determination 
‘ to do or die.” The excitement and interest 
now hecame intense. The grisly monster 
was evidently blown—his pace was slower— 
his turns more frequent, and he was not half 
a mile from an extensive jungle, which once 
gained, his life was safe, and we were foiled. 
It was only the stunted bushes which covered 
the plain that now prevented my approaching 
and administering his quietus—every obsta- 
cle was removed as we approached the cover 
—the ground became clearer—a few more 
strides, and it was as level as the course at 
Newmarket. ‘ Who-hoop,” I cried, as it 
was gained, and saw the grunter was at length 
in my power. The pace for a few moments 
now was awful ; he had in a degree recovered 
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his wind from the many favourable turns the 
bushes had enabled him to make, and the 
obstruction such obstacles had proved in our 
pursuit; but it was only for a few moments. 
The little bay was game to the bone ; I gained 
fast upon my prey’; the spear was held firmly 
to my side, with the head directed towards 
its victim: a hundred yards more, and I 
should be enabled to strike. The jungle was in 
sight; his struggle to gain it increased: in 
another moment I was by his side; he turned 
his head to watch me— 


“His eye-balls glare with fire, suffased with blood, 
His neck shoots up a thicket’s thorny wood, 
His bristied back a trench impaled appears.” 


Who-hoop—my charge is made—the arm 
thrown back to give the blow—it strikes—a 
savage grunt—blood—a sudden whirl—the 
spear is wrenched from my hand, and I felt 
a bump which most painfully proved to me 
the nature of “ adscriptus glebæ.” On re- 
covering, I found myself on the ground, my 
spear planted several inches in the hard soil, 
and the black fellow, whom I had intended 
to have astonished by my skill, quietly sitting 
upon his country-bred horse, examining me 
with an inquiring look. At length he said, 
‘ Master hurt, [ think—me very sorry for 
master.” Being rather ashamed of my pros- 
trate position, and pity from one whom I had 
despised being rather galling to my English 
feelings, I tried to laugh it off, and remarked 
how provoking it was that the hog should 
have escaped us after all. To thishe merely 
observed, ‘ Me very sorry, master very much 
hurt, I think.” Feeling some curiosity as I 
was remounting to know where my companion 
had seen the hog last, I carelessly put the 
question, to which he replied, “ When spear 
catch in ground, and master fall, big anger 
on hog very much come—me ride very fast, 
quickly catch him,—put bala (spear) through 
him heart, so him die.” 
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Her soul is in her eyes, 
Undimm’d by grief or care, 
Softer than summer skies, 
When the lambent moon is there. 
Her small ethereal face 

Is of so fair a hue, 

That you may almost trace 
The spotless spirit through. 
Her liquid voice I hear, 
With rapture how profound, 
As it floats upon the ear— 
"Tis the poetry of sound. 


How eloquent her tear! 

What music in her sigh! 

The very atmosphere 

Breathes balm when she is nigh. 


Pure as the mountain spring 
That knows no earthly leaven, 
She seems too charmed a thing 
For any place but heaven. 
Such—such is not for me. 
Alas! that e’er we met! 

For who shall ever see, 

And, seeing, e’er forget. 








THE VISION OF SADAK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE USURER’S DAUGHTER,” AND “ PURITAN’S GRAVE.” 





Tse merchant Sadak was blessed with 
abundance and dwelt in peace. He had all 
that mortals usually desire, and was duly 
and deeply sensible of the happiness of his 
lot. Bat as humanity must be imperfect in 
its happiness as well as in its wisdom and its 
power, there was one drop of bitter floating 
in the sweet cup of Sadak’s life,—there was a 
clond in his sky, a thorn in his pillow, and a 
sigh of sorrow marring and mutilating the 
melody of his joy. “ Blessed be Allah for 
his goodness towards me, praise to the high 
aud holy one who has fixed my lot in a land 
of peace, and has stretched the cords of my 
tent on the plains of prosperity! Blessed be 
Allah that my caravans travel the desert in 
safety, and that the hand of power has not 
rudely touched my wealth. Blessed be Allah 
for the security of my home, for the fidelity 
of my servants, for the smiles of my children, 
and for the affectionate love of my wife.” 
Thus did Sadak express his gratitude and joy 
duly every morning and evening; but oft in 
the course of the day there rose in his mind 
painful thoughts and sad forebodings. When 
he walked in his garden he looked on his 
flowers and saw them fade, and, sighing, 
said to himself, “So also must I pass 
away—my strength must decay, my glory 
perish, and I must lie down in the dust and 
make my bed with the worms. Then what 
to me will be the wealth which I have gather 
ed together? What the affectionate love 
of my wife—the smiles of my children—the 
fidelity of my servants? We must all die; yet 
wherefore should death, that must rob us of 
our possessions, first rob us of our enjoyment 
of them? Why can I not banish from my 
soul all thought and fear of that which is to 
come? I ask not to live in this world for 
ever? but I would fain so live as not to fear 
death.” This was often the language of 
Sadak’s heart in his hours of solitude, bring- 
ing on his spirits a gloom of which none but 
himself was aware, for in society he was 
cheerful, the current of his conversation 
flowed gracefully, and his friends enjoyed 
his company. 

Now it came to pass, as Sadak one after- 
noon was reposing in his pavilion, and was 
watching the falling rose leaves and indulg- 


ing the gloomy thoughts which did so often 
interfere with the happiness of his life, that 
there suddenly stood before him, he knew not 
whether rising from the earth or descending 
from heaven, a figure of preternatural size 
and gracefulness, having a countenance of 
calm but not smiling kindness, expressive of 
mercy unmixed with weakness, and marvel- 
lously blending the awful with the attractive. 
Sadak’s heart for a moment forgot to beat; 
the pulse of his life stood still with aston- 
ishment ; nor could he withdraw his gaze 
from the strange vision that saluted him. 
Speechlessly he waited to hear the spirit’s 
voice, for his own tongue cleaved to the roof 
of his mouth, and he was helpless as a bird 
in the gaze of a basilisk. In a voice as gentle 
as the evening breeze, and musical as the 
tones of a lute, the vision spoke and said, 
‘Sadak, thy prayers are heard in heaven, thy 
praises are accepted by Allah, and thy fears 
are registered above; I come to remove these 
fears.” Then Sadak took courage and said, 
Who art thou, and by what name may I 
address thee?” The vision answered, “I am 
the Angel of Death.” Thereat Sadak trem- 
bled and bowed his face even to the ground, 
saying, “ Behold thy servant.” He thought 
that now his hour was come, and that his 
fears were to be stilled in the grave: and 
much did he marvel that the terrors of his 
sou] were not greater at the sight of so awful 
a visitant. The spirit spoke again and said, 
6 Sadak, wouldst thou be above the fears of 
death ?”” Sadak answered and said, ‘“ Re- 
move thy terrors from thy servant, and then 
shall my life flow sweetly and calmly as the 
rivers of paradise.” 

‘ If then thou wouldst be above the fear of 
death, thou must be as those for whom death 
has no terrors. Come, and thou shalt choose 
thy lot.” So saying, the angel lifted him 
lightly from the ground on which he was 
kneeling, and carried him high in the air 
above the cities, the plains, and the rivers, 
and he saw the scene beneath him moving 
silently as the picture of a dream. 

Presently they had passed the fertile and 
cultivated country, and they came to a dreary 
region where the unclad mountains lifted 
their bleak summits to the sky; steep and 
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rugged were their sides so that there seemed 
to be no path for the foot of man, nor was there 
any symptom of human dwelling. Here the 
Angel and his charge alighted, and the spirit 
said to Sadak, “ Follow me, seeing but unseen, 
hearing but unheard.” Then Sadak, won- 
drously supported in climbing the rude pre- 
cipice, and again in descending divers chasms 
and clefts of the rock, followed his guide till 
they came to where a low dark opening ad- 
mitted them into a tortuous and gloomy pas- 
sage, leading toa cave in which the light of 
one sickly lamp just served to show that this 
was a retreat of reckless rebbers. Sadak saw 
the raffian gang assembled in brutal conclave. 
He saw them drink the strong red wine ; he 
heard them shout the insulting song of tri- 
umph over their victims whom they had 
robbed of wealth and life; he shuddered as 
he listened to their tales of blood, and he 
trembled as he heard them devise their next 
day’s exploit. ‘ To-morrow,” said the chief 
of the robbers, “ the prince passes through the 
valley with a slender retinue but a weighty 
purse; he fancies that the awe of his name 
and that a dread of his vengeance will be 
enough to save him from our hands; but we 
must let him know that the mountain robbers 
have no fear or reverence. We can mock 
the majesty of law and despise the power of 
princes. We who fear not death are invinci- 
ble, and, while we live, omnipotent.” Thereat 
2 shout of rude applause was sent up by the 
lawless multitude, and the heart of Sadak 
was sick at the brutal and unholy sound. 

Then the angel said unto him, “ Sadak, 
wilt thou thus conquer the fear of death ?” 

“ Nay,” replied the merchant, “‘ any death 
is better than such a life as this!” 

Thereupon the gloom of the cavern vanish- 
ed, the clear light of heaven shone upon them, 
the robbers disappeared, and Sadak and his 
guide were sailing again through the liquid 
air. They passed beyond the region of the 
barren mountains, and descended on a plain 
through which a gentle river calmly glided, 
on the banks of which stood many a pleasant 
dwelling, and where the cheerful voice of the 
living and laborious were heard. The spirit 
said to Sadak as before, “ Follow me, seeing 
but unseen, hearing but unheard.” And the 
merchant followed as he was commanded, 
and they entered a house where an old man 
was sitting alone, watching the quiet course 
of the river, and seeming to count the straws, 
sticks, or leaves, that floated on its surface. 
The old man saw them not and heard them 
not, therefore their presence interfered not 
with his thoughts or with his employment. 
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Far a long while they stood, and Sadak asked 
no question of his guide, though he won- 
dered what could be the meaning of what he 
saw, for he feared lest an improper or un- 
timely word might break the charm in which 
he was involved. After a length of time the 
old man moved away from the place where 
he had been sitting, and began to make pre- 
parations for a solitary meal. He was won- 
derfully slow in all his movements, and ever 
and anon he paused as though endeavouring 
to call something to mind. At length he sat 
down and ate, and when he rose from his 
cheerless and solitary meal he resumed his 
seat where Sadak first saw him, and there he 
sat watching as before the course of the river, 
and occasionally looking up to the bright blue 
sky above him. The merchant and his guide 
stood hour after hour watching the still scene, 
and Sadak grew weary, but ventured not to 
name his weariness or to express his impe- 
tience: then the angel said unto him, “Sadak, 
what seest thou ?” 

And Sadak said, “ Truly I know not what 
to answer. I see, indeed, an old man who 
seems as though he had no employment for 
hand or thought, and whose life appears but 
a breathing death.” 

“Thou hast answered rightly,” said the 
angel; “ he whom thon seest hath by the aid 
of philosophy conquered all fears, and by a 
skilful management of life hath removed all 
source of annoyance and trouble ; he hath no 
cates and no fears; there is not one datk spot 
in his life; his days are as tranquil as the 
silent river, and he has no more dread of 
death than the river hath of the ocean into 
which it is flowing.” 

‘“ But what,” asked Sadak, “ are the joys 
of his life? Has his philosophy destroyed 
them too ?” 

‘How can it be otherwise?” said the 
angel; “who can in this life separate joy 
and sorrow? Where is the land on which 
the sun shines for ever? Can the earth have 
mountains without valleys? Can man enjoy 
the beauty of the rising day without knowing 
the darkness of night? Who but the weary 
can taste the luxury of rest? He whom thou 
seest before thee hath, by removing all causes 
of uneasiness, or hardening his heart against 
them, formed for himself a life of perfect 
peace and unmingled calmness; having no 
friends or kindred he is never called to mourn 
at the side of the grave; trusting no one he is 
deceived by no one; steeling his heart against 
all sympathy, the sorrows of others never 
afflict him ; and as there is nothing in life to 
which he clings with fondness, so there is 
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netbing in death which he regards with ab- 
horrence. Sadak, wilt thou thus conquer th 
fear of death ?” | 

“Nay,” replied the merchant, ‘‘ any death 
is better than sach-a life as this.” 

Thea the angel carried him away from the 
peaceful vale, and bore bim onwards to a 
well peopled city, and they alighted there, 
the angel anying as before, “ Follow me seeing 
but unseen, hearing but unheard.”. Sadak 
did as he was commanded, and followed in- 
visibly his invisible guide; and they entered 
a dwelling in which there were abundant 
tokens of wealth ; and Sadak thought to him- 
self that if the qwner of this well-furnished 
abode could live superior to the fear of death 
he mast be an amiable man indeed, for here 
was much to make life interesting. Passing 
throegh several splendid apartments they 
came to the room in which was the master of 
the house ; but at sight of him Sadak sighed 
deeply, for sorrow sat upon his countenance, 
and his whole talk was that of despair. 
“ What ecest thou?” said the angel. 

“ [ see,” replied the merchant, “a sight 
of wretchedness.” 

“Thou seest,” said the angel,“ one for 
whom death hath no terrors. He hath wealth, 
but there is no one to enjoy it with him; his 
wife and children are in the grave, and as he 
loved them most deeply when living, so he 
mourns them most heartily when dead. He 
looks about his well-furnished house and 
finds that every part of it reminds him vf 
those who were once most dear unto him; 
his soul is flled with bitterness that they are 
taken from him ; fain aleo would he make 
his bed in the grave. Wilt thou thus conquer 
the fear of death !° 

“ Nay,” replied the merchant, “any death 
is better than such a life as this.” 

The angel then led him forth from the 
house of the desolate man to another street 
and to another house, in which there were 
many symptoms of wealth, but none of soli- 
tude, and the angel said as before, ‘ Follow 
me, seeing but unseen, hearing but unheard.” 
There was a tumult in the house, as of objur- 
gation, and a noise of many voices; and 
Sadak saw a man somewhat past the middle 
of life sarrounded by his family who were 
quarrelling with him and with one another. 
The merchant looked alarmed, and his guide 
mid unto him, “ Sadak, what is thy fear? 
Thou art anseen and unheard, the fury of 
these people cannot injure thee.” 

And Sadak said, ‘‘ My fear is not for my- 
eelf but for these people, lest they may pre- 
sently inflict violence.the one upon the other. 
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Seest thou how that furious woman endea- 
vours to provoke to violence him whom I take 
to be her husband? Surely blood will be 
shed. What I pray you has caused this sud- 
den quarrel ?” 

“This is no sudden quarrel,” said the angel, 
“but this is the ordinary life which this man 
leads; his wife and children are unreasonable, 
in their wishes and violent in their tempers, 
so that the poor man hath no peace. He 
wishes for the peace of the grave. Sadak, 
wilt thou thus conquer the fear of death ?” 

€ Nay,” replied the merchant, ‘any death 
is better than such a life as this.” 

Again the angel caught up the merchant, 
and carried him through the air a distance of 
many leagues, alighting with him at length at 
the entrance to a mine, from whence many of 
the labourers were issuing, and the angel said 
to Sadak, “ Follow me, seeing but unseen, 
hearing but unheard.” So the angel con- 
ducted the merchant to one of the abodes in 
which the labourers resided. And Sadak saw 
the weary man sit heavily down to a scanty 
meal, which he devoured hastily; and pre- 
sently the man slept and his sleep was sound, 
and Sadak thought within himself, “ How 
blessed is the sound sleep of him. who by 
labour has earned the comforts of repose ! ” 
Sadak watched him while he slept, and there 
was no symptom of any dreamy restlessness, 
but his features were still as a stone and 
calm as death. Morning came, and with 
it came the summons to renewed labour. 
Then Sadak grieved for the labouring man 


that he needs must be awakened from so 


sound a sleep. And the angel said to the 
merchant, ‘“‘ Sadak, thou thinkest mourn- 
fully.” 

Then the mervhant replied, saying, “I 
grieve for this poor man, that he hath no 
time for the enjoyment of that rest for which 
his labour gives him so goud an appetite, for 
while he sleeps he is insensible to all that is 
around him, and when he wakes he is forth- 
with called away to labour—nay, even before 
he hath well slept his sleep he is roused to 
recommence his toil.” 

‘ True,” replied the angel, “ but he thereby 
lives without the fear of death, because he 
lives without the thought of it; he has no 
time for thinking; his days are occupied 
with ceaseless labour and bis nights with 
dreamless sleep. Wilt thou thus be above the 
fear of death ?” 

‘ Nay,” replied the merchant, “ any death 
is better than such a life as this.” 

Now when the merchant had been so long 
with the angel his fears began to abate, and 
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he spake more freely to the spirit, saying, 
‘ Hitherto thou hast shown me vnly those 
who live a life of misery, to which death 
must be considered a relief ; show me, I pray 
you, one to whom life is truly desirable, and 
by whom death is not regarded as an evil?” 

“Thou askest an impossibility,” said the 
angel ; ‘‘ for thou askest to see one who pre- 
fers light to darkness, and yet who likes dark- 
hess as well as light. Howcan thisbe? I 
have shown thee‘such as care not whether 
they live or die: to them, therefore, death 
ean have no terrors; and I have also shown 
thee such as feel more pain than pleasure in 
life, therefore to them death can present no 
terrors. But how, I pray you, can he who 
loveth life love to have it taken from him?” 

“ But my dread of death,” replied Sadak, 
‘‘ oftentimes takes away my enjoyment of 
life.” | 

“Thou speakest inaccurately,” said the 
angel; “rather shouldst thou say that thou 
feelest a dread of death because thou hast so 
great enjoyment of life. Seest thou not that 
death is unpleasant because life is pleasant ?” 
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‘Then Sadak was silent for a moment, see- 
ing that he knew not what to reply; and 
much did he fear that he had offended his 
supernatural guide and messenger; then 
forthwith did he prepare} himself with a 
propitiatory reply to the angel, but when he 
lifted up his face from the ground and sought 
his spiritual companion, behold the monitor 
had fled; and Sadak was left alone, and he 
began in great perplexity and terror to cast 
about by what means he might return to his 
home from so great a distance, and after so 
long an absence, for he knew not in what 
region of the globe he was, nor could he dis- 
tinctly recollect how many days he had been 
away from his home; but presently recover- 
ing from.his surprise he found himself in his 
pavilion, his garden was as he had left it, and 
when he returned to his family, they spake 
not of his absence from them. So he per- 
ceived that it was but a dream, and he tuok 
instruction from the dream, and learned to 
prize the blessings of life more highly, and 
to receive the good things bestowed upon him 
with a more unmingled gratitude. 
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Arrarrs of a private nature rendered it 

necéssary for me to communicate with my 
husband, and as letters were, in all respects, 
unsafe, I thought it better to go myself, (I 
was at Monte-Video, and he was in command 
of the Brazilian blockading squadron, up the 
river Plate, before Buenos Ayres). An ex- 
cellent upportunity presented itself in a Bra- 
zilian corvette, commanded by an elderly, 
civil, and good-natured Frenchmen. 
All being arranged, I took leave of my 
children, recommending them to the kind 
offices of my friends and neighbours, and 
embarked on the 25th of July. 

It was very cold weather, and the air of 
the Phte is peculiarly piercing ; we tried to 
heat a stove, which the captain had kindly 
procured for me, butit choked us with smoke, 
and we were obliged to relinquish the at- 
tempt, which, perhaps, was not to be regretted ; 
very warm clothing and as much exercise as 
possible on deck, being far better metheds 
for alleviating this sort of discomfort. The 
French generally, in their private arrange- 


ments, are more economical than we are: 
the captain had little closets fitted up in his 
own cabin, where he carefully kept locked up 
his china and glass, and all such stores of 
provisions as he could conveniently keep in 
them; what was wanted he regularly gave 
out himself every morning, and he kept the 
keysin his pocket: notwithstanding all this, we 
had a most liberal and excellent table, and the 
finest coffee I have tasted on board ship. Our 
mess was composed of the captain, the pilot, 
and myself; the pilot was, I believe, the only 
Englishman on board, all the rest were 
French, Brazilians, and negroes.. I had 
brought with me some needle-work, books, 
and writing materials, which, with the grand 
occupation of keeping myself warm, quite 
filled up my time for the three days of my 
voyage. ° 

Early on the morning of the 28th, I sus- 
pected by a certain movement and hubbub on 
board, that we were approaching our desti- 
nation : T rose, and began to make my toilet as 
quickly as possible. The captain presently 
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knocked at my. door and informed me that 
we had reached the squadron, and should 
presently speak; he therefore, begged to 
know what he should say about me—for the 
good man seemed shrewdly to suspect that 
I had taken upon myself to go nobody knew 
why, where every body thought I had no 
business to he. I replied, “ merely say that 
| am on board, if you please, Sir,” Accord- 
ingly, in a few minutes after the commo- 
dure had hailed him, I: heard the intelli- 
gence bawled out through his speaking 
trumpet, in good Portuguese. My husband’s 
baat was alongside in a second, soon followed 
by those of several of the other commanders, 
and we sat down to such a breakfast as they 
had not enjoyed for many days ; after which 
we took leave of our kind host, inviting him 
to dine with us on the following day. 

The weather was beautiful, and we 
a very pleasant day in visiting several of the 
pnincipal vessels. 

On the following morning the squadron 
got under weigh, and anvhored as near to 
Buenos Ayres as possible. The Brazilian 
vessels were much too heavy for service on 
the river Plate, and drew too much water; 
an incalculable disadvantage to them during 
war. However, we were able to get near 
enough to have a very interesting view of the 
city and harbour; and having retired from 
the dinner-table, where most of the com- 
wanders were our guests, I sat on the poop 
surveying with peculiar, and somewhat paia- 
fol interest, the novel scene before me. The 
vessels of our gallant enemy seemed to me 
alarmingly close ; and as to Buenos Ayres, 
although it looked so pretty, quiet, and in- 
viting, I could not help secretly wishing it 
much further off. 

The gentlemen soon joined me, took their 
coffee, and were each on board their own 
ships before dark. I felt rather fatigued, and 
was in bed by nine. 

The scene still haunted me, and I could 
not help saying to my husband, with a voice 
betraying a (sitle apprebension, ‘ suppose 
our Buenos Ayrean friend were to take it 
into his head to pay us a visit to night?” 
“ Let him come,” was the reply, and then,— 
“ Nonsense, my dear, go to sleep,” Which. 
order I vbeyed with dutiful promptitude. 

I recollect awaking very shortly afterwards 
with a start of terror; strange and confused. 
Roises were around me: 
among us!” rung in my ears; my husband, 
already up, cried out, “ Very well; ” and then 
saying to me, “I will be back in a minute,” 
he left me. I crept out of my bed, huddled on 
some clothes, and poked my feet into my hus- 
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band’s large slippers, because they lay closest 
to the bed. The shots whizzed fearfully 
above my head, and well I knew that it was 
a mere chance whether or not they entered 
the cabin-windows. My husband soon re- 
turned with the steward ; the former taking 
me by the arm, drew me as quickly as pos- 
sible on deck, and then down the companion 
ladder; the steward collected all my traps 
and followed us. We went into the gun-room 
which lay quite aft beneath the poop-cabins ; 
it was lined on each side with small sleeping 
cabins; in one of these (a spare oue which 
had not been occupied). he placed me, re- 
commending me to lie down underneath the 
bed-place, and having thus disposed of me, 
returned to his duty. . The firing at this time 
was tolerably warm ; the little cabin, from 
the circumstance of its being a spare one, 
was filled with all sorts of rubbish, and on 
looking underneath the berth J found that 
it was also occupied in the same way; and 
the whole was so small, close, and sickening, 
that I began to think I might as well be 
shot as smothered: J looked into the gun- 
room, where a marine officer was seated com- 
posedly by the powder magazine, which lay 
open before him ; I decided to take my sta- 
tion here on the floor, Jeaning against the 
side of the cabin I had just emerged from. . 

The fire began to slacken; sometimes it 
ceased altogether, and was renewed at inter- 
vals, which gradually became longer. I do 
not think my companion and I exchanged a 
single syllable: he was a little, quiet, elderly 
man, and as nothing from the magazine was 
yet wanted on deck, he had as snug and idle 
time as myself; he nodded and napped until 
some sudden repetition of the firing roused 
him ; then he crossed himself, sighed, and 
napped again. 

About the middle of the night my husband 
came down and begged I would turn in to the 
little bed, and try to take some repuse. The 
night had become so very dark, that it was 
probable the struggle would not be renewed 
until dawn, when the enemy would, he pre-. 
sumed, try to get back into their stronghold, 
which he should prevent, if possible: as yet 
he thought little damage had been done on; 
either side. 

I accordingly crept into the litde bed, 
which the steward cleared and prepared ; an 
unusual stillness pervaded the whole vessel, 
and I soon sunk into a feverish and dreamy. 
repose. ; 
No dawn found its way into our abode; 
but I was conscious of a stir beginning 
through the ship. I looked into the gun- 
room ; the dim lamp.was still. burning, and 
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the little man still nodding ; we were both, 
however, thoroughly shaken out of our drow- 
siness by a sudden and tremendous broadside, 
given by our vessel, which was succeeded by 
various demands for ammunition stores, so 
that the old gentleman began to be fully and 
actively employed, the fire on both sides 
being kept up with unremitting warmth. 
The steward, with professional coolness, apo- 
logised for the want of coffee, but bronght a 
tray with wine, bread, cold fuwl, and pie, 
which he secured with care. 

From this time we were nearly six hours 
closely engaged; we were aground three 
several times ; a species of danger which gave 
me much uneasiness. Now and then an 
officer, (they were chiefly Englishmen,) came 
down, and having popped his head, face, and 
hands into water, and taken a glass of wine 
from my tray, returned : from them 1 received 
the most encouraging reports, and their faces, 
though hot, black, and dirty, looked so merry 
and full of hope, that the very sight of them 
did me good. I learned that several men were 
wounded, but none as yet dead, at least that 
they knew of. They generally remarked that 
the enemy fired fvo Aigh—(comfort for me). 

I had not seen my husband since midnight, 
aod I began anxiously to watch for his 
coming. I began too to feel weary and de- 
jected. I had lost all idea of time, and ven- 
tured to ask my friend, the marine, what 

. oclock he thought it was: he went to a cabin 
for his watch, and seemed as much surprised 
as I was, to find that it was between eleven 
and twelve. 

I imagined that we must be coming to a 
conclusion ; the firing was no longer so con- 
stant and steady ; a long pause had now suc- 
ceeded ; but as to what had been done, what 
had been really effected, I knew no more 
than if I had remained at Monte Video. At 
length I heard my name called by my hus- 
band : I flew out of the gun-room, and reached 
the bottom of the companion-ladder, when on 
looking up, the light struck me so suddenly 
and so dazzlingly, that I could scarcely tell 
whether the begrimed and blackened figure 
that stood at the top, was my husband or not, 
and even his voice was so changed and hoarse, 
that I hardly recognised it as he cried out :— 
* Come up directly—I want you particularly 
to see with your own eyes the position of the 
vessels now, at the close of the action.” —* I 
shall be very glad to come up—but—are you 
sure the action is quite closed ?”——"* Yes— 
I don’t much think we shall have another 
shot—J shall give no more—come, come!” 
and up I went. In ascending, my foot slipped 
twice, which I attributed to my own agita- 
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tion; but it was no such thing, I had step- 
ped in blood! It was down this ladder the 
wounded had been conveyed, and while 
pausing at the top to recover from the sick- 
ening sensation I experienced, the groans of 
a young wounded officer from a cabin below 
met my ear. 

Alas! how little can those who only read 
of batiles through the cold. and technical 
medium of a general officer's bulletin, con- 
ceive of the reality! This first slippery step 
of mine into an actual feld of slaughter, con- 
veyed an impression which can never be erased. 

Summoning all my presence of mind, I 
accompanied my husband to the side, and 
stepping upon the carriage of a gun, looked 
round. The first thing that fixed my eye 
was the ship of the Buenos Ayrean admiral, 
stranded, a complete and abandoned wreck— 
there she lay covered with honourable wounds. 
The admiral’s flag was on board one of the 
smaller vessels, and he was effecting his 
retreat in good order. I then looked up at 
our own ship—to the eye she seemed almost 
as complete a wreck as her antagonist : her 
sails were floating in ribands, her masts and 
yards were full of shot without exception— 
every thing was crippled; she had besides 
numerous cannon-shot imbedded in her hull, 
while others had passed right through the 
opposite side; the decks were smeared with 
dirt and blood; the seamen, overcome with 
fatigue, were crawling about, or sinking with 
their heads on the carriage of the guns. I 
then looked at our other vessels, who were 
grouped at some distance behind; but I 
could not discover that either they, or the 
Buenos Ayreans, who were conveying away 
their gallant admiral, had suffered the slight- 
est damage. I then discovered two of our 
vessels in the distance, one very far off in- 
deed : that nearest to us we soon observed 
had had her foretop-mast shot away, but for 
the flight of the other we could not then 
account; we afterwards ascertained that she 
left early in the action, because her captain 
had received a wound in the arm. 

A few hours were devoted to the rest and 
refreshment of which the whole ship’s com- 
pany stood so much in need; but towards 
evening repairs and cleaning had begun ; the 
other vessels were called to our assistance, 
especially the one I had arrived in, and in a 
day or two we were pretty well patched up. 

On the 4th of August I took leave of my 
busband,-and, accompanied by those who 
were the most severely wounded, went again 
on board the quiet Frenchman. We reached 
Monte Video on the 8th, after an absence uf 
fourteen days. 
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Ir was now about three o'clock in the 
morning. I was looking attentively upon 
Thanel as he drained the remainder of the 
brandy out of a little keg. “ No fish—such 
a beantiful night, too—I don’t know the rea- 
son of it. I was afear'd by Peggy’s cross 
and evil eye,” he mutteringly continued, 
drawing in his last line, ‘“* | should not have 
a good night's catch ; she'll go short of snuff 
to-day, I’m thinking.” So saying, he started 
suddenly from his seat, and stood steadfastly 
fixed m a position of resistance, ejaculating 
in a hurried scream, “ I have caught the 
devil, I have got him safe at last—ah! ah!” 
Then respiring, he continued: ‘‘ God has put 
thee into my power again, thee d——d vil- 
lain, eh? 1 thank thee fervently,” exclaimed 
Thanel, as he devoutly cast his eyes towards 
heaven for an instant, ‘* this is my ould 
enemy, the conger, my ould acquaintance. 
Oh thou ould rogue: thou limb of hell, F1} 
pickle thee now, I'll fry thy ould carcase ; 
Vit pay off thy score wi’ force-meat balls, cut 
thee up for bait, and send thy bones back to 
thy own locker.” So saying, uncle Nat 
tagged, and tugged, to draw the apparently 
motionless body into the boat; but his at- 
tempts were quite fruitless. The moon shone 
clearly upon us, and enabled me to see dis- 
tinctly the cause of uncle Nat’s agitation. 
A huge monster was reposing his horrific 
dimy head on the side of our boat, with eyes 
thining, and a mouth distending sufficiently 
side to engulf us. I fancied at first that 
Thanel Had indeed caught the devil, (but as 
the Irishman caught the Tartar,) they still 
glared upon each other; uncle Nat with as 
moch astonishment as he would have beheld’ 
a ghost, and the conger regarding him with 
as little seeming concern as ghosts testify 
at beholding mortals. The monstrous animal, 
Judging by his quiet appearance, though, 
doubtless, being only mortal, he was turbid 
all within, was reposing awhile to gather 
his strength, as well as determining how to 
use #. Uncle Nat still kept his hold, threat- 
ening and bullying, however much he might 
have inwardly feared for the result. He 
was very unwiliing to forego this providential 
opportunity, as he designated it, of capiuring 
his old, inveterate, reduubted fue. His rash- 
ness agitated me, but it was in vain I in- 
treated him to let go his hold, or promised 
remuneration for the loss; nothing could 
compensate him for the prospective miseries 
which rose in threatening arrayy should he 


fail in destroying his mortal enemy; and he 
swore by heaven not to part with the devil 
but with his own life. 

- The chill tremor which had taken posses- 
sion of me at the first glance of this, to me 
unusual sight, being somewhat dispelled, 
Nat urged me to seize his tomahawk and 
fasten the demou’s jaws to the boat's side, 
I felt instigated to assist without the least 
desire of participating in the honour of a 
victory, but from the motive of self-preser- 
vation, and lest poor old Thanel, who was 
now trembling from head to foot with ex- 
haustion, should be drawn into the sea. [ 
levelled a blow at the conger with the before- 
mentioned tomahawk, or rather our anchor, 
and fancied } had given him a mortal wound, 
but which, in fact, caused the monster to 
make a more powerful effort to extricate 
himself than he ‘had hitherto attempted ; 
our enemy's struggle loosened the line with 
which, till nuw, Nat had held him close 
against the boat; Thane] did not relinquish 
his hold, but the sudden violence of the jerk 
had well nigh drawn our little fragile bark 
under, and we did not escape without a good 
ducking. The greatest apprehension seized 
me lest the animal should make another 
similar exertion to free himself entirely. I 
caught hold of the line, and pulled with all 
my might, and succeeded in drawing him a 
little nearer to the vessel; but our united 
efforts were totally inadequate to the resist- 
ance of so formidable an adversary, and to 
get him into the boat was a hopeless task. 
At this moment an accident (as lucky as 
unlooked for,) relieved us from this per- 
plexing and dangerous situation. Our anta- 
gonist finding a greater power opposed to his 
exertions than at first, and tortured by the 
hook, which wounded deeper at every strug- 
gle, gathered all his force for another rush, 
fully intending to rid himself at once of his 
disagreeable confinement. He now made so 
violent a dashing, that we were turned com- 
pletely round, and felt reluctantly compelled 
to give more line. 

The conger finding himself by this some- 
what at liberty, and breathing again in his 
own element, made some joyful evolutions, 
at times casting himself up quite out of the 
water, but being somewhat nearer the sur- 
face than he was wont when taking such 
exercises, or emboldened, it may be, by suc- 
cess, to show his comparative liberty by way 
of bravado, he threw a complete somerset, 
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and our boat turning by the agitation of his 
frolic, came under that part of his tail and 
body which he had cast out of the water. 
With a mutual presence of mind we gave 
a sudden and powerful jerk, and behold, to 
our astonishment, the monster fell among us, 
tumbling, beating, flapping, jolting, folding, 
writhing, and sliding. I felt so discomforted, 
that my desire was much stronger to lift bim 
back into his own element, than to encounter 
him even out of it. Uncle Nat laughed at 
my pusillanimity, and vowed that it was not 
only in vain, but truly insolent of the conger, 
in his own boat to offer further opposition ; 
insomuch that old Thanel’s strength reno- 
vated, and furious at the congers presump- 
tion, he threw himself at full length upon 
him, burying his instrument of death repeat- 
edly in the rolling slimy body, affecting a 
surprise that he should make demonstrations 
of not being used to it, and exclaiming, ‘ I 
have fought the good fight, 1 have slain the 
devil.” | 
_ After many struggles and much labour, 
we succeeded in depriving the fish of the 
power to make any effectual resistance. And 
now uncle Nat viewed his enemy dying, his 
joy was indescribable. The satisfaction a 
miner feels upon the discovery of a rich 
lode he said was nothing to it. And uncle 
Nat followed up the capture of the conger 
with the most absolute glutting of vengeance. 
We now laid this tyrant of the deep at full 
length along the boat, his head dangling 
over the stern, a spectacle which uncle Nat 
assured himself would give universal grati- 
fication to the finny race; which opinion, I 
presume, must have been formed in igno- 
rance of the not altogether friendless fate of 
the earthly tyrant Nero. A thousand pleasing 
recollections rushed upon Thanel’s memory 
as he rowed towards home—he could scarcely 
take his eyes off the monstrous body: now 
apostrophising the dying animal, and now 
relating a hundred anecdotes of his oyld 
acquaintance, as he familiarly called him. 
He gave, he said, all the glory of the action 
to Providence; the hand of God was with 
him, who willed it that I should accompany 
him; adding, that my countenance had put 
the fish off his guard, and heated. his blood, 
which if he had preserved cool he would 
have been a match for a dozen of us. Uncle 
Nat honestly confessed that his faith had at 
the last struggle forsaken him, when he felt 
a general trembling, that his heart beat, his 
hands shook, and his knees knocked together; 
but rallying all his strength, he had kept a 
firm hold, and bullied and braved to intimi- 
date his opponent into a surrender; a. practice 
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ungentlemanly and obsolete now, but war- 
ranted by the example of the heroes of 
Homer. “ Many a long year,” said uncle 
Nat, still exultingly eyeing the dead body, 
‘ hast thou occupied uy thoughts and 


dreams; many thousand times been my 


hated uninvited guest; robbed me of my 
daily bread; my sorrow by night and star- 
vation by day. Thou hast kept me poor, and 
brought ruin upon my family. We are now 
quit, and I am at peace. I give thy body a 
fond welcome, though it will not compensate 
one half what thou hast lost me. That fat 
carcase of thine has grown out of my fortune.” 
He would then turn to me, saying, “ I have 
seen this cunning serpent as often as my 
boat’s shadow. I have caught him scores 
of times, but he never cared for me ; he took 
my hooks and lines too with reckless indif- 
ference ; he devoured or drove away all the 
small fish whenever he came; he bas plun- 
dered my bait hundreds of times; he has 
made me ould wi’ trouble and blind wi’ rage 
by looking at ‘un without power to take 
vengeance. I believe he entertained hopes 
of making 2 meal of me too some day, but I 
have outlived him, disappointed him, and 
have eyes enough to see him. There he lies 
at last, my ould enemy; my own conquest. 
I should not have died happy if he had lived 
to know of it.” 

In these, and the like ejaculations, did 
uncle Nat indulge, while we plied round the. 
black rocks of. Pendennis’ base. When we 
made the harbour, many of Thaneïs fellows 
had arrived before him, and they, with some 
townspeople for business or curiosity, were- 
congregated upon the strand. Some of them 
indistinctly perceiving a substance dangling 
up and down over the edge of the boat, 
fancied it resembled a man, and-the words, 
‘a man drowned,” instantaneously passed 
every mouth. Some persons ran to obtain 
the Mayor's permission. to land the corpse, 
a dilatory but imperative preliminary, which 
seems as barbarous and cruel as it is absurd 
and dangerous. All were now in quiet 
breathless anxiety for uncle Nat’s, appruach, 
who as soon as he came within hearing 
bawled aloud, “ Let down the small cord ;” 
and at the word a thick cable, about thirty 
feet in length, was rolled down. It was 
fixed to a ring in the stone wall, with a large 
hook strongly fastened at the end for the 
purpose of drawing up the heavily-laden fish- 
baskets at low tide. The neighbours thought 
it was now to be used for another and a 
melancholy purpose, but their general serious- 
ness was turned into universal laughter when 
they: discovered. the dingy. substance which 
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hang over the boat to be merely the head 
and shoulders of a monstrous fish. The 
boat drew close to the stone steps, the crowd 
had scarcely gazed a moment, when all 
simultaneously exclaimed, “ Thy ould ac- 
quaintance, uncle Nat ! Why, Thanel, this is 
thy ould acquaintance !” Thanel made no 
reply, though big with importance; but de- 

» who by this time had arrived, 
to at bim the hook, which request she 
precipitately obeyed. Uncle Nat, heedless 
of a hundred questions, proceeded quickly to 
noose the conger, then jumped out of the 
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boat, ran up the steps, and in a few moments 
the monster was drawn up, his whole length 
suspending quite out of the boat and water, 
and dead as a herring that is red, remained 
swinging in this position, so that all could 
have a fair sight of the prize. Thanel re- 
turned into his boat, and retiring to a little 
distance, he rose, threw off his hat, and stood 
erect like Ajax when about to contend for 
Achilles shield, disdaining talk, but pointing 
to his acts; and looking at the applauding 
bystanders with a quiet dignified exultation, 
spoke not, but pointed to the conger. 
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Any one who has occasionally looked over 
a newspaper, and watched the progress of 
our reformed parliament, must be at least 
gatisfied with the legislative zeal of our pre- 
sent representatives. From the multiplicity 
ef the proposed enactments, it would seem 
as if it were considered requisite, that every 
member of the legislature should make a 
new law; and, assuredly, if the number of 
its laws constitutes the excellence of govern- 
ment, our national felicity will shortly be 
indisputably established by acts of parlia- 
ment. Not contented, however, with all 
these ingenious abridgments of liberty, some 
members, it appears, are anxious to seize 
upon all the children of the country; and, 
tegardiess of their own inclinations, or their 
parents’ wishes, force them into schools and 
educate them by act of parliament. Edu- 
cation has always puzzled philosophers as 
much, at Jeast, as Ireland has puzzled legis- 
lators; but all its difficulties are now, it 
seems, expected to be solved and explained 
by a Commitice of the House of Commons. 
We have ‘always been taught to believe that 
the power of parliament is immeasurable. 
De Lolme said that it could do every thing 
except make a man a woman ; and now that 
our representation has been reformed, it is 
apparently assumed that, in addition to im- 
measurable power, it has attained infallible 
wisdom. It is not enough, say these legis- 
lators, to teach every poor child to read and 
write, it is not enough to give them the key 
to knowledge, yon must open the door and 
push them in; it is not enough to lead them 
to the fountain-head of science, you must do 
more, you must refute the proverb, and com- 
pel them to drink. At what age this com- 
pulsory education is tv commencé, bas not 


yet been declared byits proposers, and ,indeed, 
it will be a question of difficult decision. 
Locke, in his treatise on education, begins 
with mentioning the great advantage of 
washing the child, and enuring it to cold 
water. Undoubtedly, the parliamentary com- 
mittee will follow the example of this philo- 
sophical patriot, and enforce upon the lower 
orders a due regard of the importance of soap 
and sponges. There is an old maxim, “de 
minimis non curat lex,” which may, perhaps, 
be applied to save very little infants from 
these legislative severities. Every step in the 
progress of education is beset with a thou- 
sand difficulties, and such as no committee 
in the House of Commons will easily solve. 
Sensible men have frequently said, “ God 
belp the child who is made the subject of au 
experimental education:” but now it ap- 
pears, that all the children in the country 
are to be subjected to a grand parliamentary 
experiment; a theory, planned and put toge- 
ther by some ten or twelve, probably not the 
wisest of our representatives, is to be enforced 
upon the whole nation. Parental affection 
and aged experience are to be repressed and 
disregarded, that this new system of public 
education may be tried. The proposal is an 
amusing specimen of the liberal and enlight- 
ened views of that party who arrogate to 
themselves a superior foresight in govern- 
ment, and pretend to be more especially the 
champions of the people’s interests. Edu- 
cation is, undoubtedly, a powerful engine of 
good or of evil; and if we thought that the 
proposers of such a tyrannical measure were 
likely to succeed in their object, we should 
view it with the same consternation as if a 
loaded cannon were pointed at us, and a 
mischievous idiot sitting at the touch-hole 
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playing with a lighted match. We feel, 
however, very secure in the conviction, that 
the good sense of the people will preserve 
us from any universal theory of education. 
There is, probably, no subject which has 
produced more contradictory opinions among 
the wisest men than the question, What is 
the best method of general instruction? and 
there is surely a great advantage in having 
@ thousand different systems, inasmuch as 
they tend to correct one another. Foreigners 
have frequently remarked, that though other 
countries surpass us in some departments of 
knowledge, yet no country constantly pos- 
sesses 80 many men of practical sense and 
energetic minds as may be found in En- 
gland. Now, may not this, in part, arise from 
the very absence of any national system of 
education, which allows men to think for 
themselves, and Jeaves them to form their 
own opinions by the independent exertion of 
their own unbiassed abilities. When a man 
has been taught to read and write, and books 
are cheap enough to be within his attaiu- 
ment, education is fairly within his reach. 
Undoubtedly, a great deal more might be 
taught him ; history, it will be said—but his- 
tory would soon be made the vehicle of party 
feelings; as also political economy — that 
infant science, the fondling of restless politi- 
cians. Would you eagerly offer to the poor 
scholar a variety of information in science? 
It is true, this may delight his mind and 
enlarge his comprehension, but these various 


SONG. 


pursuits too often disincline, if they do not 
incapacitate, a man for that continued appli- 
catiun, to one object which is essential to 
success in life. Would you encourage emu- 
lation among the lower orders of society, and 
stimulate them by holding before.them the 
dazzling rewards of. successful ambition? 
But a clever energetic mind will assuredly 
be ambitious without any school-boy incite- 
ments; and theambition of stupid men is an 
enormous.evil, and one of which our present 
House of Commons cannot well be unaware. 
Would you try to awaken in the mind the 
dormant faculties of invention and original 
thought, that the present “ mute inglorious 
Miltons,” of the village, might reap their 
due celebrity. A laboured attempt at origi- 
nality is already too much the fault of our 
time; it has weakened sense and judgment, 
and made experience to be considered of no 
account; while every author must publish 
paradoxes, or he will be accused of writing 
truisms. In all schemes for instructing the 
poor it must be remembered, that although 
there may be a few splendid exceptions, yet 
leisure is requisite for knowledge; now, 
since superficial learning is proverbially dan- 
gerous, and profound learning is evidently 
impossible, there is an immediate difficalty 
in any plan, a difficulty which, to use a com- 
mon phrase, lies in a nut-shell; and there, 
since we are not ourselves going to write a 
treatise on education, we shall for the pre- 
sent leave it. 





SONG. 


I. 


I Loven thee once—perchance still love— 
Though time innpair the dream ; 

For still thy smile my heart could move, 
Thy name is stil] my theme. 

But now thy name I seldom hear, 
Thy smile I never see, 

And thus in each succeeding year 

- I think the less on thee. 


I. 


I saw thee last ’mid beauty’s throng 

- Sustain the fairest part; 

Then pleasure poured her s song, 
And hope embalmed thy heart; 

But now, perchance, thy beauty’s past, 
Thy pleasure turned to woe, 

And thou art changed from what thou wast, 
Or dead—for aught I know. 


Tl. 


Perchance thy heart is beating yet, 
And sorrows haunt thy sleep, 

And thou, a prey to vain regret, 
Mayst only live to weep : 

Or, oh! in cold oblivion's aisle 
That heart may darkly rest, 

And sculptured marble mock the smile 


Thy living lip possessed. 
Iv. 
If, still surviving all that’s past, 
Mid pleasure’s festive throng, : 
These woes should meet thine eye at last, 
Thine ear should hear this song, 
Then true to him, whose faithful love 
With life alone can die, 
Ob! breathe, while floats the strain above, 
Remembrance’ fondest sigh ! 
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THE BRIDE’S RETURN. 


BY H. S. B. 





I. 

Sue hath her wish,—for which in vain 
She pined in restless dreams— 

‘“ Ob mother ! is this home again ? 
How desolate it seems ? 

Yet all the dear, familiar things 
Look as they did of yore ; 

But oh! the change this sad heart brings,— 
This is my home no more! 


IL. 
“ I left thee!—like the dove of old 
I left thy parent breast,— 
But on life’s waste of waters cold 
My soul hath found no rest ! 
And back the weary bird is come, 
Its woes—its wanderings o’er ; 
Ne’er from the holy ark to roam— 
Yet this is home no more! 


IL 
‘© Oh mother! sing my childhood's songs! 
They fall like summer's rain 
On this worn heart, that vainly longs 
To be all thine again ! 
Speak comfort to me! call me yet 
‘ Thy Mary ’—as of yore ; 
Those words could make me half forget— 
That this is home no more! 


IV. 
“ Sit near me! Oh this hour repays 
Long years of lonely pain ; 
I feel—as if the old bright days 
Were all come back again! 
My heart beats thick with happy dreams— 
Mine eyes with tears run o’er! 
Thou’rt with me, mother! Oh it seems 
Like home !—our home once more ! 


& Oh home and mother! can ye not 

Give back my heart’s glad youth? 

The visions which my soul forgot, 
Or learnt to doubt their truth ! 

Give back my childhood’s peaceful sleep, 
Its aimless hopes restore !— 

Ye cannot !—mother, let me weep— 
For this is home no more!” 


VI. 
Thou mourner for departed dreams ! 
On earth there is no rest— 
When grief hath troubled the pure streams 
Of memory in thy breast ! 
A shadow on thy path shall lie 
Where sunshine laugh’d before; 
Look upwards—to the happy sky! 
Earth is thy home no more! 
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THE CALABRIAN EARTHQUAKE. 





NATURAL calamities, which no human fore- 
sight, no human experience—the only ground 
of human foresight—can avert, allay, or even 
modify, might seem to be of all possible sub- 
jects of study the most useless. Nevertheless 
the philosophical curiosity of man eagerly 
seeks to investigate their causes and their cir- 
cumstances, whilst his, and yet more woman’s, 
love of strong emotions and sympathy with 
every kind of suffering, give peculiar interest 
to their details. The philosophic investiga- 
tion of natural causes belongs not to these 
pages, but the last-mentioned qualities of 
those who are likely to be their readers may 
authorise some little account of the extraordi- 
nary ravages committed in Calabria and the 
adjacent portion of Sicily by the earthquake 
of 1783, an earthquake which, despite the 
horrors of that of Lisbon in 1755, and of that 
described by Mrs. Graham, now Mrs. Calcott, 
as lately changing the face of an extensive 
district of South America, is perhaps unpa- 
ralleled, as well in many of its circumstances, 
as in the destruction of human life. A few 
preliminary words respecting the especial and 
unusually limited scene of its ravages may 
not be unacceptable, inasmuch as such scene 
lies somewhat beyond the beat of the common 
herd of tourists, 

The Apennines, as every body knows, ex- 
tend to the southern extremity, or toe, of 
Italy ; but from this main ridge protrude, at 
various points, several smaller branches; and 
two of these branches, the northern termi- 
nating in CapesVaticano and Zambrone, the 
southern in the point called Pezzo, opposite 
to Messina and near the once-dreaded Scylla, 
embrace a basin, or, as Italian writers more 
elegantly term it, a shell-shaped district, sur- 
rounding the gulf of Gioia, and denominated 
La Piana di Monteleone, or della Culabria, 
or simply and par excellence, La Piana. This 
title must not, however, conjure up in the 
readers mind the image of an American sa- 
vannah, of Salisbury plain, or, indeed, of any 
level country whatever, inasmuch as this 
Calabrian plain not only slopes from the 
Apennines to the sea, but is overspread and 
intersected with hills, mountains, dells, and 
ravines, the latter produced by the occasional 
torrent-form of the streams, which, in their 
ordinary state, fertilise the country; this 
Piana being as much distinguished for fruit- 
fuluess as for wealthy and populous towns, 


such as Monteleone, Pizzo, Tropea, Mileto, 
Soriano, Oppido, Santa Cristina, Nicotera, 
Polistena, San Giorgio, Terranuova, Casal- 
nuova, Seminara, Bagnara, and Scilla. This 
fair and happy province, in extent about one 
hundred and forty miles, and embosomed, as 
though for shelter, in.the Apennines, was, 
together with the neighbouring Sicilian city 
of Messina, the destined prey of the earth- 
quake. 

The year 1783 opened without any indi- 
cations of impending evil. Vesuvius and 
‘Etna were hushed in grim repose, and all 
seemed much as usual at 1 o’clock ( Anglice 
noon) of the 5th of February, when human 
beings were heedlessly pursuing their or- 
dinary avocations of business or pleasure. 
Not so, however, the humbler inhabitants of 
Calabria. The learned academicians em- 
ployed by the king of the Two Sicilies to 
ascertain and record particulars of the catas- 
trophe, relate that the brute creation instinct- 
ively foresaw some approaching disaster. The 
dogs and asses first showed symptoms of dis- 
turbance; the cats remained longer uncon- 
scious or indifferent, but gradually the hair of 
their coats rose and spread, as when they con- 
front an enemy, their eyes gleamed a turbid 
sanguine light, and with piteous mewings 
they fied in all directions. The horses stamped 
and neighed, and by the restless motion of 
their eyes and ears discuvered their uneasi- 
ness. Even the poultry were commoted in 
the farm-yard, and the bees in their hive. 
The birds fluttered and screamed in the air; 
and a little migratory fish, called the cicirello, 
swarmed on the coast of Messina, although 
the season of its appearance in those seas is 
considerably later. 

The distraction of the animal kingdom 
alarmed not man. He continued unappre- 
hensive of danger until a few minutes past 
noon on the 5th of February, when a tremen- 
dous burst, resembling thunder, from the en- 
trails of the earth, effectually broke the bands 
of “ mental” sleep asunder. The convulsed 
earth heaved, shook, opened wide her pon- 
derous jaws, and in the same instant, as we 
are told, one hundred cities were overthrown, 
and thirty thousand human beings were 
buried under mountains of ruins, or engulfed 
in the yawning chasms that opened to swal- 
low them ! 

But the external outbreak of internal dis- 
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order ceased not with this first frightful work 
of destruction. Again on the 7th, on the 
20th, on the 28th, and even a month later, 
on the 28th of March, were new shocks ex- 
perienced, the destroyers of two hundred 
more towns or villages ; and if they proved 
less murderous than the first, it was only be- 
cause the terrified inhabitants had fied from 
their houses, from the threatening neighbour- 
hood of solid edifices, to dwell under tents or 
huts in the open country. These repeated 
shocks exhibited, in union or succession, all the 
different forms of convulsion known in earth- 
quakes, that is to say, the lateral, the upward, 
the downward, the undulatory, and the rota- 
tory shock ; in some of these the sides of hills 
broke off and fell in tremendous avalanches, 
burying trees, houses, rivers, under the ponde- 
Tous mass ; the rivers afterwards re-appeared, 
but in new channels, and turbid and discolour- 
ed,asthough mourning the desolation they had 
witnessed and survived ; in others the solid 
ground was rent, and from the chasms issued 
streams of mud, and of chalk more or less 
liquefied, that inundated the adjacent low 
lands. And in the intervals between the five 
days fatally distinguished by those greater 
convulsions, smaller shocks frequently recur- 
red, whilst an undulation, sufficient tu pro- 
duce sea-sickness, is said to have been almost 
uninterrapted. 

The sea and air participated in the dis- 
order of the earth, the former rising into such 
towering waves as rather resembled solid hills 
than heaped-up waters, and passing all ap- 
pointed boundaries deluged inland regions to 
which the very aspect of ocean was unknown; 
the latter, by tempests, whirlwinds, and hur- 
ricanes, enhancing the calamities of the pro- 
vince and further distracting the miserable 
mhabitants. And as though its immediate 
ravages had been little, the earthquake pro- 
daced ulterior evils, whose action continued 
even after their cause had ceased. The fall 
of houses, instead of extinguishing the fires 
blazing on their hearths, often supplied fresh 
faels in the boards and beams so flung upon 
them, whence burst out wide spreading fires 
that the stormy winds helped to render un- 
quenchable whilst aught remained to be 
burnt. The oil, vinegar, and wine turned to 
vinegar, escaping from their crushed recepta- 
cles, flowed, as did the choked waters, into 
the granaries, spoiling the corn, which became 
uiterly unfit for human sustenance. The 
springs of wells were corrupted or lost. And 
the dead bodies imperfectly buried under the 
ruins that killed them, together with others 
long since committed to the grave, whose 
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sepulchres the same terrific agent of destruc- 
tion had torn open, diffused pestiferous ex- 
halations that generated mortal disease. 

But it is not the main purpose of these 
lines to relate merely natural ills, or to com- 
memorate the overthrow of buildings; how 
much soever we may lament the ruin of 
the splendid remains of classic antiquity, 
of the solemn monuments of the piety of 
young Christianity, or of those huge majestic 
castles that stood a living record of the 
feudal power and magnificence of south- 
ern Italy’s rude Norman conquerors. The 
more direct effects upon our fellow beings, 
the dreadful fate of some, the marvellous 
deliverance of others, with circumstances in 
some cases almost comic, were and are in- 
tended as principal subjects of the paper; 
and these shall be chiefly taken from Botta’s 
new and hard-to-read Storia d Italia. Which 
shall we begin with ? According to establish- 
ed custom, with tragedy followed by farce? 
Alas! the latter is hardest tv find; for few are 
there, even of the happiest escapes, unalloyed 
by something sad. Let us then abandon the 
arduous task of accomplishing any artificial 
arrangement, and take the anecdotes as they 
present themselves, limiting all idea of ma- 
nagement to the choice of the incidents. The 
first mentioned by Botta, as if to cheer his 
reader's mind after such wholesale natural hor- 
rors, is one of the few purely ludicrous, and 
we the more willingly follow his example, as 
we purpose, for our reader’s final solace, to cun- 
clude with an extract from atale founded upon 
this identical earthquake by that always pleas- 
ing German novelist, Baron de la Motte Fou- 
qué, best known here as the author of Undine. 

Lovely was once the road from Soriano to 
Jerocarne, and sheltered from the nvontide 
sun by the vines that festooned amidst 
overhanging olive and chestnut trees; and 
beneath this verdant canopy was Father 
Agazio, prior of the Carmine at Jervcarue, 
journeying when surprised by the first shock 
of the earthquake. In an instant the luxuri- 
ant trees were uprooted, the whole path was 
a chaos of ruins. The ground cracked, dis- 
closing frightful clefts that threatened to 
devour whatever approached; that closed 
again, again to open with every new shudder 
of the vexed earth. It were needless to de- 
scribe the poor mank’s terror, or the anxious 
care with which he strove to shun each hun- 
gry-looking chasm. Unavailing were his 
vigilance and activity. Under one of his 
feet the ground suddenly opened. The prior’s 
leg sunk us its support failed; and ere he 
could sufficiently recover himself to snatch 
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it out, the fissure as suddenly re-closed, hold- 
Father Agazio as fast by the avkle as though 
he had been set in the stocks. In vain he 
exerted; his utmost strength to extricate his 
foot! What is the strength of man, especially 
of one in old age, against that of mother 
earth? In vain he strained his voice in loud 
shrieks for help! All were flying for their 
‘lives, or seeking for lost wives, children, pa- 
rents; who had leisure to think of an uncon- 
nected monk? And, indeed, had his whole 
-monastery heard, what aid could they have 
rendered him? No key had they to this 
strange, this fearful species of gyve. [Father 
Agazio, exhausted by his efforts, had sunk in 
despair upon the knee he could still bend, to 
prepare for death, when a new concussion 
re-opened the fissure, and released his im- 
prisoned limb. Instantaneously the good 
Father's drooping energies revived; he sprang 
upon his feet, hurried forwards, and reached 
his cell without further mishap. 

At Polistena two young mothers were 
sitting together, the one with a three year 
old son playing at her feet, the other with a 
baby at her breast, when the first shock of 
the earthquake flung the roof—fiung the 
whole cottage down upon the hapless group. 
Neither pain nor danger, scarcely death 
itself, can quell the strong impulse of ma- 
ternal love. The mothers made vaulted 
roofs of their own bodies, to protect their 
offspring from the falling masses. So they 
died. So they were found, crushed, swollen, 
livid, and putrescent. Let us believe their 
last moments to have been soothed by the 
hope that they suffered not in vain. Delusive 
hope! They were disinterred too late—the 
helpless little objects of their care had 
withered. They lay wasted, dried up, dead 
in their mothers’ bosoms. 

A mother of Scido was more fortunate. 
Don Antonio Ruffo, and Donna Pasqualina 
Nota, a pair of wedded lovers, united little 
more than a year, had recently had their 
conjugal felicity augmented by the Lirth of 
a daughter. They were playfully caressing 
their infant, when the first awful concussion 
disturbed their peaceful enjoyment. The 
alarmed husband clasped his wife and baby 
to his heart, to fly, or to perish with the 
objects of his affection. A beam from the 
falling roof struck the fond couple to the 
ground, and husband and wife died folded 
in each others arms, Their fate and their 
child’s was lamented, and the ruins were 
early searched in order to give the regretted 
family Christian burial; when a faint cry 
quickened the zeal of the workmen. The 
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infant girl was found, still alive, between 
the bodies of her dead parents! 

In different places two women severally 
remained seven days buried alive in vaults 
formed by the falling ruins. Both were of 
course without food or drink, but seem to 
have suffered comparatively little from 
hunger. Thirst was their torment, until 
they fainted; and when released and re- 
called to sense, their cries for water were 
frantic. At Oppido, a girl of fifteen was 
extricated on the eleventh day from her 
living grave. One of her hips was out of 
joint, a child of which she had the care was 
dead in her arms, and she herself was quite 
insensible. On being with great difficulty 
restored to animation, her first words were, 
as usual, water! water! And on being 
questioned as to what she had thought and 
felt in her dreadful situation, she simply 
answered, “I slept.” Beneficent provision 
in the formation of such fragile creatures, 
that the extremity of human suffering often 
produces unconsciousness of its agonies ! 

Generally speaking, to moderate the in- 
ordinate avidity with which all rescued vic- 
tims, human or brute, sought for drink, was 
the one point essential to the preservation of 
their lives. A dog remained a fortnight 
thus buried, and did not, as might have 
been expected, go mad for want of water. 
But his thirst, when drawn forth, was as 
immoderate, and as difficult to be restrained, 
as that of his reasoning fellow-sufferers. A 
cat alone is mentioned as spontaneously not 
intemperate. Poor puss had been sheltered 
in a boiler, that supported, unbreaking, the 
superincumbent weight of ruins, and had 
remained there forty days without meat or 
drink, She was found lying as if ina placid 
sleep, and gradually and quietly recovered. 

The hill on the side of which Terranuova 
was built, split with the violence of the con- 
cussion. Part fell over with a portion of 
the town, crushing everything beneath its 
mass. Another part slid down to the bank 
of the river, carrying along its share of 
buildings; among otbers, a public-house con- 
taining seven persons, to wit, the landlord, 
then a-bed in the stupor of intoxication ; 
his wife and niece, engaged in household 
duties, and waiting upon four customers who 
were playing at cards. On reaching the 
channel of the river Soli, the travelling 
mansion abruptly stopped, and was shat- 
tered tu fragments by the jar; when the 
landlady remained sitting on her chair, ter- 
rified nearly out of her senses, but otherwise 
uninjured; and the sottish landlord was 
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awakened and sobered to behold the wreck 
of his little property; but the young girl, 
and the four gamblers upon whom she was 
attending, were completely crushed under 
the ruins. 

Not far from this luckless tavern a chestnut 
tree performed the same journey s0 smoothly, 
that a peasant, who was perched amidst the 
branches pruning their redundance, reached 
the same goal unhurt; however, alarmed at 
his unwonted mode of conveyance, and leap- 
ing down, he hurried away in search of a 
home and family, too probably hidden for 
ever from his sight. 

In another part of Terranuova, its physi- 
cian, the Abate of Taverna, was overwhelmed 
by the ruins of his house; and whilst smo- 
thered by dust and rubbish, bruised, battered, 
maimed by falling stones and beams, he 
believed every miuute his last, another con- 
cussion of the labouring earth tossed him 
out again into the light and air, stunned and 
breathless, more like a corpse than a living 
man, and hardly conscious of the escape 
which, in after times, he delighted to relate. 

Among the less disastrous accidents, is the 
adventure of Catherine Polistina, a little girl 
of nine years old, the daughter of a Casoletan 
peasant. She had been sent upon a message 
when the earthquake interrupted her pro- 
gress, overturning trees and houses, flinging 
down hills, filling up valleys, burying streams, 
till the bewildered child could no longer 
recognise a feature of the familiar landscape. 
Confounded, affrighted, half distracted, she 
wandered amidst unknown pathless wilds 
until, weary, faint, and despairing, she sank 
upon a chalk hill just ejected from one of 
the momentary and shifting craters, opened 
by the earth’s throes. Here she laying weep- 
ing for her lost home and parents, when she 
found unexpected aid. A goat of her own 
little flock, flying, like herself, in delirious 
terror from, or rather amidst, the horrors of 
the hour, joined Catherine. The sight of 
any known object amidst the desolation 
that surrounded her, was balm to the poor 
child’s breaking heart, whilst the presence of 
a human companion seemed to allay the 
frenzy of fear in the animal. For an instant 
the goat couched at the little girl’s feet, and 
licked her hands in dumb reply to her sob- 
bing caresses. Then recovering, with return- 
ing composure, the confidence of instinct, it 
rose up, invited, by bleating and expressive 
action, its more helpless young mistress to 
follow, and, despite the metamorphosis of the 
scene, led the way to the cottage, which lay 

remote, and had escaped injury, although 
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its inmates were racked with alarm for the 
child they knew not how or where to seek. 
The town of Scilla stands upon a promon- 
tory, nearly adjoining to the rock so famous 
in ancient story. It is built in terraces, that 
rise regularly, one above another, along both 
sides of the headland; on the extremity of 
which, toward the castle,is the abode of the 
prince of Scilla. The then prince was a very 
old man, who had lately retured thither, to 
await, it might have been supposed, his last 
hour in retirement, had he not brought with 
him a train of light damsels and boon com- 
panions, better fitted to induce forgetfulness 
of, than preparation for, death. The first 
shock greatly damaged the whole town, ren- 
dered the upper terraces shapeless heaps of 
ruin, and rent the castle in twain, flinging 
to the earth a portion of its massive walls. 
The aged prince, who, amidst the fearful 
convulsions of nature, saw little chance of 
preserving his few remaining days, repaired 
to his chapel, prostrated himself at the foot 
of the cross, and there resolved to await his 
doom. But his guests, more restless in their 
fears, urged him so strenuously, 60 inces- 
santly, to make an effort at least for safety, 
that he yielded, and agreed to seek shelter 
on board the feluccas, and other light vessels 
in the bay, in a fond hope that the ocean 
might have changed characters with the now 
unstable land, or, at least, that its agitation, 
as more natural, might prove less destructive. 
Together with his worthless associates, the 
whole population of Scilla, amounting to 
four thousand souls, followed the example 
of their feudal lord, and hurried to the sea 
shore, where such as could find vessels em- 
barked; the rest remaining on the beach. 
The offices of religion were resorted to in the 
hour of peril; and fervently did all pour forth 
their united prayers. for safety, ere they lay 
down to rest, as they fancied, in comparative 
security. About midnight *, a new concus- 
sion, followed by a tremendous crash, startled 
the fugitives from their repose, but without 
excessively alarming them; such was their 
distance from stone walls. That trust was 
short lived! Part of the mount Baci, the 
next promontory south of Scilla, had shivered 
from its base with the shock, and fallen into 
the sea. The swelling billows were violently 
driven upon the Sicilian coast; after delug- 
ing which, they recoiled, and increasing in 
power and fury by their own action, returned 
in momently increasing mass upon Calabria. 


* English writers have followed the Italians, in 
saying half past seven, forgetting, probably, that in 
Italy the hours ase reckoned from sunset. 
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The Scilla fugitives heard a low murmur 
from the bosom of the deep; it grew louder 
and louder as it came nearer, until the 
boding roar foretold the fate that darkness 
shrouded from sight. In one mountain surge 
the waters came rolling on, overwhelmed 
alike the light barks, and the tremblers on 
the beach; and swept away prince, parasite, 
courtesan, and peasant, to one promiscuous 
doom. Some few, after tossing about during 
a fearful length of time, the sport of the 
raging waves, were thrown alive on the shore. 
Some corpses were, at that same time, lodged 
on the roofs of the yet standing houses; but 
the greater number, including the prince, 
were permanently buried in the deep. 

One circumstance alone is wanting to close 
this detail of the dreadful, the sad, and the 
strange, to which this terrific phenomenon 
gave birth; and that one is, to a reflecting 
mind, more fearful than auy natural cala- 
mity. Whilst “ this great globe itself” and 
“‘ all which it inherit” seemed about to “ dis- 
solve” amidst horror, affright, and agony 
unspeakable, human beings were actually re- 
velling in whatever the destruction of their 
fellow men threw in their way; were perpe- 
trating every crime, every atrocity, murder 
not excepted, that the most unbridled and 
most vicious appetites and passions could 
prompt. 

And here the account of the Calabrian 
earthquake might close, did it not seem a 
fitting relief from such matter-of-fact horrors, 
to add, as already proposed, La Motte Fouqué’s 
pretty narrative of a fictitious escape. Of the 
story of his Fata Morgana, it is needless to 
say more than that Veronica, the affianced 
bride of Guglielmo, a Sicilian fisherman, is 
believed to have perished on the fatal day at 
Messina, whither she had gone to a wedding; 
that the widowed bridegroom has gone mad, 
and that her unexpected reappearance, by 
recalling his senses, solves the difficulties of 
the tale. The fond, simple, and devout girl 
thus tells the story of her supposed death ; 
her feelings, and her escape. 

“ When I came to myself it was much 
darker. It seemed to me as though a black 
firmament hung close over my head, with 
one single, red, wild-flickering star visible. 
But the firmament was the roof of a subter- 
ranean vault, under a mass of fallen houses. 
It might be a burial place, for the star was 
a sepulchral lamp. Its twilight showed me 
two corpses close beside me. They were 
gaily tricked out. I looked more heedfully, 
and they were the bride and bridegroom of 
the morning’s wedding. They held each 
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other’s hands and still smiled lovingly. Thea 
I thought of Guglielmo, and looked round 
for him, and recollected myself, and said ; 
* He rows cheerily on the free ocean wave, 
whilst thou, his poor, true heart, liest here, 
buried alive.’ Then a horrid agony came 
over me, as though the fallen stone vaults 
were crushing me to death; or rather a far 
greater agony ; for at the bottom of my quak- 
ing heart I wished that might be, at once, 
and suddenly. But then it shot piercingly 
upon my mind, ‘ And poor Guglielmo! How 
shall he live and breathe above in the 
beautiful sunshine, without his poor buried 
heart?’ And then, far more anxiously 
frightened about him than about myself, | 
made a vow to my patron saint that 1 would 
live whole years in a convent, praying for 
him, without letting him know I was alive 
during the whole time, so I might but pray 
in the dear sunshine by day, in the dear 
moonlight by night. 

“ And now something whispered along 
with my sighs, and I moaned, and thought, 
‘ Another living buried creature!’ And I was 
not much in the wrong; for it was a fouu- 
tain, buried alive, that was rippling at no 
great distance from me, and at length 
worked its way through between the stones. 
« There now!’ thought I, in my half swoon- 
ing dream, and I cannot but laugh at myself 
now, ‘if that brook will not utterly ruin 
my beautiful new wedding dress!’ But the 
brook was wiser than me, and helped us 
both. Further and further it rippled, and — 
tapped, sobbingly, on and on, against a bit 
of a wall. And I sobbed anxiously between 
whiles, ‘ Strike not? Thou wilt bring down 
the smothering vault on both our lives toge- 
ther. For I no longer wished that, since I 
had felt its dear living motion so near me. 
The brook heeded me not, but tapped on and 
on—tap, tap,—softly, softly, but regularly, 
tapping and sobbing, on and on—till little 
by little earth, clods, and stones began to 
give way, and part, and roll sideways, most 
likely into deeper chasms. And then I re- 
monstrated no longer, for I saw, shivering 
with joy, I saw he was in the right. 

“In the right? Yes, thank God! he was 
in the right, the wise, diligently-labouring 
brook. For presently a sunbeam fell inwards 
upon him. And whilst he glowed and 
sparkled in it, just as if reddening with joy, 
he leaped suddenly foaming upwards, driv- 
ing the rubbish clean away, and glittering, 
dazzlingly bright, in all the rays of noon. 
Then side by side I went with him, up, over 
the step-like crumbled walls, refreshed by 
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his sweet spray, the stones under my stag- 
geting feet moist with his pearly shower. 
And once more above ground, with the 
blessed airs of heaven playing around me, I 
sank, trembling and praying, upon my knees. 
When I rose I looked about me; in the 
burial groand of St. Ursula’s convent, was I 
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born to new life? At first, I shuddered at 
the solemn spot. But presently something 
within my soul seemed, in low, friendly, 
half-spoken words, to claim my vow. It 
might well be a warning from my patron 
saint. And then, with a comforted spirit, 
I walked into the convent.” 
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Do, you believe in ghosts? This is a 
question often asked by those whose pro- 
verbial prerogatige it is, that they can ask 
more questions than a wise man can answer. 
The difficulty of replying to the question is 
now, however, much diminished; for be- 
tween Dr. Hibbert and Sir David Brewster, 
there is hardly a ghost left unstripped of his 
disguises. Formerly, when any story of an 
apparition was related, however much it 
might be supported by the testimony of 
credible witnesses, it was nevertheless met 
by the resolate disbelief of the learned, 
whose vanity always prompts them to deny 
what they cannot explain. But now in the 
progress of scientific research a great con- 
cession has been made to popular credulity, 
a compromise seems to have been agreed 
apon between the old women and the phi- 
losophers; and, in fact, the question has 
been so far settled very much to the advan- 
tage of the old women. It is now about a 
century ago, when an honest gentleman 
related that he was passing through a moun- 
tainons district in the north of England, 
and while he was climbing up a steep and 
rocky ascent by the side of a swollen torrent, 
he perceived against the opposite bank (which 
was too precipitous for man to tread), a tall 
form, which appeared to be dressed in violet- 
coloured cloth; it held in its hand a staff, 
and seemed to be pursuing another phantom 
which wore the likeness of a large black 
dog, only that the body of this last phantom 
was perfectly transparent. The traveller 
watched these forms for several minutes with 
the intense interest with which the super 
natural is always regarded; at last he saw 
the black dog approach the water, when in 
an instant it disappeared from his sight; 
he looked again, and he saw the tall figure 
strike the earth several times with its staff, 
when it also vanished. The honest gentle- 
man who had seen all this was foolish 
enough to relate what he had seen, and 
such a story, a century ago, only brought 
his character into general disrepute. In the 
society of his equals he was now considered 


an incorrigible liar, while the old women 
believed that he had committed some 
heinous crime by which he had brought 
these hellish visiters about him. In their 
opinion it was easy to account for the sudden 
disappearance of the black dog, since their 
own traditions taught them that witches and 
evil spirits find an insurmountable barrier in 
a running stream. This unfortunate gentle- 
man died about a century ago, having 
suffered for the short remainder of his life 
under the unjust imputation of being a liar 
and a villain; but if he had lived to these 
days, he would probably have had the satis- 
faction of hearing his story explained and his 
reputation vindicated, Scientific men would 
probably allow that he did see an aérial 
phantom, and that the vision was produced 
by a refraction of light which presented to 
him the image of some sportsman dressed 
in green, who was ‘beating his dog on the 
other side of the mountain. There is a great 
consulation in this doctrine of aérial phan- 
toms, since it saves us from the necessity 
of considering many excellent persons as 
having been pertinacious liars; but at the 
same time it does leave us in intellectual 
confusion with regard to how much faith we 
are to have in things seen. “ Seeing is 
believing,” was one of those old sayings and 
proverbial prejudices with which our lan- 
guage abounds; but now we have advanced 
so far in science, that, according to modern 
philosophers, a man must be a great fool who 
believes what he sees. ‘The Spanish fleet 
thou canst not see, because it is not yet in 
sight.” This reason is by no means decisive. 
It may sound like guod logic, but it is very 
bad science. Did not Sir David Brewster's 
friend (as is stated in his book) when he was 
walking near Brighton see the coast of 
France, though it was out of sight all the 
time, and must necessarily have been out of 
sight from the rotundity of the earth? And 
do they not tell us that we see the sun every 
evening after he is completely out of sight? 
Then the man might have seen the Spanish 
fleet after all. Reasoning in this way we 
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should come at last to the conclusion of the 
idealists, that seeing is a glorious deception 
of the mind: but all these remarks upon 
sight are only mentioned here incidentally, to 
show the difficulty of deciding about visible 
objects, as an excuse for the credulity of our 
ancestors. 

In the present general diffusion of know- 
ledge, it is almost impossible to conceive the 
effect which was produced by a few optical 
delusions; when two or three concave mir- 
rors and some chemical preparations would 
secure to a man a large fortune and a mys- 
terious reputation in any of the capitals of 
Europe. But they are gone now, all these 
impostors; we have no more magicians; and 
our drug-working sorcerers no lunger pre- 
tend to influence the mind or fascinate the 
affections: the whole race is extinct, Cag- 
liostro was almost the last. Bacon, when 
speaking of the arts of magic, declares this 
knowledge deficient, inasmuch as it is not 
clearly defined how much is vanity and how 
much verity. It was in this unsettled space 
between vanity and verity that the impestors 
played their pranks, and by blending a few 
real discoveries with a thousand ridiculous 
pretensions, they confused the understand- 
ings of men, and drew enormous profits from 
their ignorance. Yet there remain many 
detached stories of these impostors which are 
even now unaccountable. It is difficult to 
believe that one man could persuade the 
multitude that he had actually lived three 
or four hundred years by means of the elixir 
of life, and that he remembered the remark- 
able events in this protracted existence. Even 
as lateas 1780, Count St. Germain pretended 
to this discovery ; he got considerable notice 
in our newspapers, though otherwise he lived 
at too late a period to find many believers : 
people argued incredulously respecting his 
longevity and power of renewing his youth. 
If, they said, by taking a few drops he can 
recover ten years, let him double the quantity 
and he will recover twenty, and in this way 
surely by taking a very strong dose he might 
get back again into the body of his mother; 
ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute. All 
the delusions of mechanism, chemistry, and 
optics, will probably in future only serve to 
amuse us, but there remains one point of 
weakness and uncertainty in the mind which 
is yet open to the deceptions of an ingenious 
impostor. It has frequently been felt and 
acknowledged that there are certain sym- 
pathies between different minds; and here, 
as formerly in other departments of knowledge, 
there remains yet a wide undiscovered tract 
between vanity and verity. Animal mag- 
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netism was one of the impostures which took 
advantage of this uncertainty of knowledge. 
This was founded on a supposition that sym- 
pathy with regard to spirit had something 
analogous to attraction in regard to matter. 
Sympathy was often observed between sounds; 
a strong voice may, it is said, break a wine 
glass; Hogarth upon this principle repre- 
sented in one of his pictures the sounding 
board above the pulpit broken by the strength 
of the preacher’s voice. So little, however, 
is known of this spiritual sympathy that 
many doubt whether it does exist, and its 
effects have been usually limited to exciting 
vague and undefined alarms in some timid 
women. The connexion frequently observ- 
able between great events and small ones has 
been often used with advantage by impostors. 
Men in even an insignificant station may 
easily influence the crisis of trivial occur- 
rences; and if they can succeed in making 
others believe the connexion between them 
and the more important events of life, they 
possess a powerful instrument of deception. 

‘< If Cleopatra’s nose,” said Pascal, “ had 
been a quarter of an inch shorter or longer, 
the whole face of the world would have been 
changed.” 

It was not so extraordinary, as Pascal 
would seem to hint, that the beauty of a 
queen should have influenced the fate of 
nations: but those, who have observed the 
curious Jinks in the chain of events which 
connect objects apparently independent, will 


‘certainly allow that great celebrity would 


attend the seer or fortune-teller who could 
even partially foreshow the ultimate conse- 
quences of any unimportant event. A 
sagacity of this nature attended with some 
fortunately coinciding results, has usually 
given rise to the claims which so many bare 
made to the powers of prediction. In science 
assuredly wonderful prophecies have been 
made, and have met with their accomplish- 
ment ; but the motives and actions of men do 
not proceed with the same uninterrupted 
regularity. Columbus saw the withered weeds 
floating on the sea and anticipated the ex- 
istence of America, and by the same spirit of 
ingenious foresight men have often, from the 
idle actions of boyhood, foretold the character 
of the man. But, perhaps, of all the im- 
postures which men have practised, prophecy 
is the one most frequently attempted and 
usually the most successful; though by far 
the best prophecies are, as Bacon says some- 
where in his essays, those which are made 
after the event. S. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE INFERNO OF DANTE *. 


Tue literary character of the present age 
has scarcely yet been fairly judged. On the 
one side are the supporters of utilitarianism 
and expediency, who see in the activity and 
copiousness of literary productions both the 
exemplification and advocacy of their theo- 
nes: with them are ranged that class of writers 
whose chief object it is to satisfy the present 
appetite for novelty; to meet every new 
passion as it acquires the ascendency with the 
most exciting stimulants, and give importance 
to the movement of the hour, by bringing 
within its track whatever thought, know- 
ledge, or invention they may have it in their 
power to command. Opposed to these able 
allies on the side of literature as it is, stand 
the studious and deeply speculative philoso- 
pher, the metaphysicians who dare scarcely 
show their heads to an English public; the 
German scholars, who but for Mr. Carlyle 
and Mrs. Austen would never have made it 
believed that eloquence and genius are the 
twin sisters of idealism; the poets who keep 
the sweetest of sweet thoughts treasured up 
in their souls, who hold communion night 
after night with spirits that visit them from 
the vasty deep of impalpable existence ; but 
utter none of their revealings, awaiting with 
secret hope the arrival of days when the voice 
of something more than music, the voice of 
thought again pluming its wings for adven- 
turous flight, may once more be heard in the 
Jand. To this whole class of reasoners the 
present state of literature offers nothing but 
discouragement. They are for the most part 
above making an attempt to enter the busy 
circle of adventurers; but when they do, 
either from want of tact, or from a real defi- 
ciency in the commodity of marketable ideas, 
they seldom find any inducement to repeat 
the experiment. As a natural consequence 
they declaim, with no slight virulence, on the 
present degradation of the world of letters; 
and thus the general reader is at one time 
led to suppose that the intellectual force of 

the nation is now in the highest state of 
health and vigour; and at another, that it 
has long ceased to give form or animation to 
the masges which await its creative touch. 
But the truth lies between these extremes. 
The state of the national mind is neither so 





® Translated by Ichabod Charles Wright, M.A. 
Second Edition. London: Longman. 
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favourable as the one party represents it, nor 
so unprepared as the other believes for the 
fostering of a higher and purer species of 
litétature than that which has now so long 
satisfied the public. It is plain beyond doubt, 
that the rapidity of the current so much 
admired on the one side, has, in the main, 
been only in proportion to the shallowness of 
the stream; and that the absence of pure 
taste, of a disposition to earnest mental 
abstraction, so greatly lamented on the other, 
is owing as much to the indolence, to the 
mingling timidity and superciliousness of 
writers, as to the indifference of the nation. 
We have not expressed this opinion without 
more than a theoretical notion on the subject. 
It has been brought to us by the many- 
tongued literature of the age itself. We 
find the germs of it in the very novel which 
we throw from us with a shrug of impatience ; 
it is visible in the verses which, like a ray of 
moonlight, soft and beautiful, but pale and 
sickly withal, have no meaning in them till 
we give them one; we trace it in the fierce 
political pamphlet, the fiery flying serpent of 
the day ; in the declamatory harangue, breath- 
ing quick and hard, wordy and turbulent, 
but anxious, and, therefore, fit to take hold 
on human sympathies. We every where, in 
short, find something to convince us that low 
as we are sunk in the matter of pure, noble, 
intellectual exertion, the spirit is awake, and 
running darkly through many a secret chan- 
nel, which will, sooner or later, heave up the 
clods, and give new light to the world. 

But how or when will this manifestation 
that is to make such a change in our intel- 
lectual condition take place? Itis not easy 
to answer this question; we must abide our 
time patieutly : some sudden event, or the 
increased action of those already in the 
course of occurrence, may so startle men’s 
minds, and fix them on points of vital 
moment to their hearths and altars, that liter- 
ature may for a while be almost forgotten: 
attention, on the other hand, may grow weary 
of observing temporary circumstances; may 
become convinced that nothing strange is 
about to happen; that it has been fooled by 
false stimulants into believing that the actual 
drama of life can for any length of time be 
stirring enough, or present a sufficient num- 
ber of new and various scenes, to satisfy or 
keep the mind in action. 

R 
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Difficult, however, as it would be to 
approach even the solution of the question as 
to the nearness or distance of the change so 
devoutly to be wished for in the fashion of 
our literature, we may fairly rejoice whenever 
any new machine is brought to operate in its 
favour. It is on this consideration we would 
call the attention of our readers to the appear- 
ance of a new translation of Dante's Inferno. 
The age is not prepared for the production of 
minds bold enough to start at once into the 
high, free regions which genius formerly 
loved to traverse. If, therefore, we are to see 
the olden spirit revived, we must look for it 
in the ancient shrines of its glory, and draw- 
ing it from thence wait till our own hearts, and 
those of our cotemporaries, feel the thrill of 
its electric flame. Let us make Dante fami- 
liar to English ears, and we do much towards 
this; let us once sufliciently strengthen our 
long enervated taste to delight in the severe 
majesty of his style; our thoughts to follow 
himin the dizzy labyrinths of eternity ; and we 
shall have escaped beyond the circle in which, 
as if labouring under some deadening spell, 
nothing dares become eminently great or 
good, or glow and lighten into beauty. 

There are many reasons for our wishing to 
see Dante popular, and for our expecting 
important results should he become so. Dante 
teaches us the principle, grand in itself, and 
of indubitable importance in a period like 
this, that the highest and widest flight which 
genius takes need not separate it from the 
sphere or sympathies of the human world. 
Dante is a stern divider between right and 
wrong; he drew the boundary line deep as a 
trench; and mighty in the love of truth as in 
the splendour of imagination, he would not 
be indebted to sophistry even for the graces 
of his art. Dante was the first poet of the 
new era who, living in a state in which civilisa- 
tion was beginning to obliterate the impresses 
and thestrong love of nature, dared to employ 
the new objects which had arisen around him 
in the execution of his design ; to take his illus- 
trations from things that the present breath 
of life was inspiring, and make his thoughts 
understood by comparisons which the populous 
city, the market-place, or humble house of 
the citizen afforded for his use. Dante wrote 
of men and their interests; and,as the greatest 
of his merits, as that which supported him in 
the daring of his thoughts, which kept him 
from sinking where the noblest of intellects 
might have failed, he yielded himself to the 
influences of a steady and sublime piety. The 
eloquence of love, the stern indignant rebuke 
of crime, the concentrated power of imagina- 
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tion, leaving no object of its spell half-furmed, 
or half-visible; all with Dante bespoke the 
assurance of faith, comforting, invigorating, 
and inspiring. Is it not evident that such a 
poet could not be generally read without pro- 
ducing important effects on the public mind ? 
And is not this still more evident when it is 
considered that there are many indications, 
at present it is true weak, but yet ready to 
evolve themselves, of feelings in the nation, 
which would awake with strength and energy 
at the sound of a lyre like his. 

Much, it is true, has already been said 
and written about Dante; but we doubt 
whether the really English public, the great 
mass of general readers have, till the appear- 
ance of the present translation by Mr. Wright, 
been fairly put in possession of the means 
of knowing him. We say not this because 
we bave forgotten, or ever can forget, the noble 
version of Carey. His work will continue 
a portion of our standard poetical literature as 
long as there are readers to appreciate the 
melody of fine blank verse, and the exhibition 
of such thoughts and images as Dante gives 
in strong and vigorous language. But the 
Tuscan wrote in rhyme: in a metre of singu- 
lar gracefulness and harmony; full of sweet 
changes, and all the niceties which keep the 
ear from being tired sooner than the mind. 
Now it is not to be supposed that the English 
reader of the nineteenth century can spare any 
of the graces and helps which were needful to 
Dante’s cotemporaries; and Mr. Wright, in 
venturing on the hardy task of trans- 
lating him in rhyme, and succeeding so 
excellently that no idea of the poet is lost, 
has performed a service for the people of 
England which, as literature gradually rises 
to its just degree of honour, will be regarded 
as meriting very general admiration. Dante, 
the severe, mysterious Dante, will no longer, 
we trust, be unknown to any reader pretend- 
ing to the least refinement of taste, or power 
of imagination : to any student of the history 
of the human mind, or of literature. He may 
now be read with ease and poetical delight; 
the language in which he speaks is composed 
of household English ; the verse, through the 
stream of which his creations rise to view, is 
strong and limpid. To this we may add that 
the translator has appended a body of notes 
to his version, which, rejecting abstruse and 
laborious speculation, simply because they 
are not needed, will explain to the general 
reader whatever passages require such eluci- 
dation. The introduction to the poem is itself 
of great value to an inquirer, and that the 
uninitiated may be able to understand the 
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nature of this portion of the Divina Comme- 
dia, the Inferno, we shail extract part of Mr. 
Wright's succinct and excellent essay : “‘ With 
this picture before our eyes,” that is of Italy 
deluged with blood through the contentions of 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines, “ let us imagine 
Dante, a being of transcendant genius and pro- 
found Jearning, imbued with strong religious 
and patriotic feelings, roused as it were from 
sleep, in the full maturity of his intellect, to 
the contemplation of this sad reality. Let us 
megme him in the situation he describes, 
thrown amid a vicious generation, so darkened 
by superstition, and hardened in iniquity, 
that he might justly describe himself as 
wandering in a rank and savage wilderness. 

“ Through this vale of misery, all traces of 
the straight path were wholly obliterated, and 
even the upright and virtuous Dante found 
great difficulty in extricating himself from 
the mazes of error. How he first became 
entangled, he was unable, he says, to dis: 
cover; so immetsed was he in sleep at the 
time he abandoned the true path, or, as he 
intimates in the fifteenth canto, so young as 
to be incapable of exercising a sound dis- 
cretion. The recollection of the past came 
over his sou! like the bitterness of death ; 
when, awakened to a conviction of the truth, 
he contemplated the dangers he had escaped. 

“ But with these personal feelings were 
blended those of a far more comprehensive 
character; and in the miseries of his native 
land Dante felt all the sympathy which the 
most devoted patriotism could inspire. The 
most abominable practices of his countrymen, 
their moral and political degradation, the 
licentiousness and turbulence of their govern- 
ments, and, above al], the flagrant corruption 
of the Roman church, overwhelmed him in 
sorrow and dismay. 

“On arriving, however, at the termination 
of the-valley, he looks up and beholds a 
mountain illuminated with the beams of the 
sun. His eyes are directed with joy to this 
beautiful abode of virtue, upon which reason 
sheds her unerring ray. To impart to others 
that light which had been most graciously 
vouchsafed to himself is the object of his 
eamest desire. Animated by. the prospect, 
he proceeds on his journey, with sanguine 
hopes of emancipating Italy from supersti- 
tion, and of effecting a great reformation in 
the religious and political state of his dis- 
uacted country. Scarcely has he begun to 
ascend the mountain when he is opposed by 
three wild beasts—a panther, a lion, and a 
she-wolf. The restlessness of the panther, 
its varied colours and cruel disposition, afford 
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a lively representation of Florence, divided 
into the implacable factions of the Neri and 
Bianchi, and continually fluctuating at the 
caprice of a changeable and headstrong po- 
pulace. The continued vexation experienced 
from this animal impedes the progress of 
Dante, and frequently inclines him to retreat. 
Various circumstances, however, combine to 
encourage him :—the beautiful season of 
spring—the religious consolation of Easter— 
the commencement of a new century (1300), 
ushered in by a solemn jubilee—and a change 
in the state of parties at Florence, described 
by the gay skin of the panther, present to 
him the brightest omens of success. But 
these hopes are soon dissipated by the appear- 
ance of the lion—emblematical of France 
and her ambitious interference in the govern- 
ment of Florence. The poet is at the same 
time attacked by the she-wolf, intended to 
represent the avaricious court of Rome. These 
two powers uniting to oppose the virtuous 
endeavours of Dante, he despairs of reaching 
the summit of the beautiful mountain. He 
sees his miserable country, for which he pos- 
sessed the most ardent love, become a prey 
to the ambition of foreign potentates, and 
exposed to all the calamities of tyranny and 
misgovernment. From the union of tempo- 
ral with spiritual power in the person of the 
pope these manifold evils derived their 
source. Hence, to confine the authority of 
the see of Rome to religious affuirs, and to 
re-establish a constitutional monarchy in 
Italy, were the two great objects Dante had 
in view. But to compose the jealousies of 
the numerous republics, and to unite them 
urider one government, could only be effected 
by restoring the privileges of the emperors of 
Germany, which the court of Rome, in her 
lust of sway, had in a great measure annihi- 
lated. As heirs of the Cæsars the emperors 
were the lawful monarchs of Italy, and to 
the revival of their dominion Dante, there- 
fore, looked forward with anxious expectation. 

‘ Disappointed in the hope of executing his 
beneficial projects, Dante is driven back into 
the dark valley, where the voice of reason is 
mute, when the shade of Virgil appears be- 
fore his eyes, and recommends him to climb 
the mountain by some other road, declaring 
it fruitless to attempt a passage in opposition 
to the wolf, ‘ whose greediness will permit 
none to tread the same path with herself, but 
will assuredly effect their destruction.’ * For 
the present, he says, ‘Italy is doomed to 
submit to her controul, and to suffer from 
the intrigues of* the court of Rome with the 
kings of the earth, till the arrival of a pro- 
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phetic conqueror, described under the image 
of the greyhound, who, the poet vainly hoped, 
would restore peace to his country, and chase 
the wolf back into her native hell.’ In the 
meantime Dante is to awaken the Italians to 
a sense of their condition, and to prepare them 
for the change by dispersing the clouds of 
ignorance and error. Nor are the means his 
genias suggests unworthy of so noble an un- 
dertaking. A poem is to be constructed of a 
peculiar kind, which shall contain the most 
convincing evidence, blended with beauties 
so inimitable as to ensure its never-failing 
reception in the hearts of men throughout 
all ages. To enable him to execute. his 
arduous design Virgil offers to become his 
guide, and to lead him through hell and pur- 
gatory ; that thus visiting, as it were, in turn 
every description of sinner, he might be en- 
abled to make a lasting record of what he 
had seen, and reveal to mankind the iniquity 
of those hypocritical pastors who had led 
their flock away from the right path, and 
covered the land with the darkness of the 
shadow of death. ‘Should he wish,’ says 
Virgil, after receiving the punishment as- 
signed to the wicked, to behold the blessed 
abode of the saints in paradise, and stimulate 
his countrymen to virtue by a description of 
heavenly bliss—‘ a soul more worthy shall 
conduct his flight.’ 

‘ In the opening of the second canto, after 
an invocation to the muse, Dante expresses 
his reverence for that holy place, where, by 
divine authority, the papal throne was esta- 
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blished. This respect towards the see of 
Rome he maintains throughout the poem, 
and dwells with delight upon its original 
purity; but, with the warmest indignation 
and zeal for religion, views the conduct of 
those evil shepherds whose iniquities had 
brought scandal upon the catholic faith. It 
is only against the usurpers of St. Peter's 
chair, ‘ who,’ he says, ‘ had crucified our 
Saviour a second time,’ that he declares his 
uncompromising hostility. 

“To avenge the wrongs of the true Christian 
church, was the secret hope he cherished in 
his bosom: to bring peace and happiness to 
mankind, by the restoration of pure religion, 
was the high reward he proposed to himself 
in the execution of ‘ that sacred poem, upon 
which,’ he says, ‘ heaven and earth laid 
their hands,’ and to which, for many years, 
he devoted himself with painful assiduity.” 

We should gladly continue the quotation; 
and equally happy should we be to fill some 
of our pages with specimens of the transla- 
tion itself: but the volume will probably be 
soon in the hands of most of our readers, and 
it would be difficult to give by detached 
fragments an idea of the full and true merit 
of the continuous whole. Mr. Wright has 
wrought wonders in versification, and we 
look for the fruits of his exertion in the 
improvement of both the poets and readers 
who are now satisfied with a style sv unlike 
the pure and generous strain which once 
delighted English hearts and minds, 


TO H. R. H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK, WITH A DOG NAMED 
ALBION. 


BY M. G. LEWIS. 





My name is Albion, lady dear, 

Accept my service tendered here, 
For know I’ve laid my plan— 

So gentle, kind, and good to be, 

That in your favour soon they’ll see 
Me rival Lady Anne. 


I'll love your friend—I’1l bite your foe— 

Ill guard your steps where’er you go— 
Where’er you choose your seat, 

Close to that spot, [11 rest reclined, 

’T will please the wise and good to find 
That Albion's at your feet. 
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HOLLAND.—WILLIAM, KING OF THE NETHERLANDS. 





* L'alto imperio su mari a te conceda.”—Tasso. 


—— Batavus. 
Cujas et ipse jugum fremitu subit squore Nereus.”—Dsz 14 Rus. 


To the courage of the ancient inhabitants 
of this country Cesar bears honourable testi- 
mony. 

If, under the royal auspices of Isabella, 
heroically surmounting all obstacles, Colum- 


bus, after various and great disappointments, . 


had the glory of giving a new world to Spain, 
the Dutch, under the still more stimulating 
though less dazzling auspices of their own 
unaided industry and perseverance and more 
than Herculean Jabour, have had the honour 
ofadding a kingdom to Europe; they have 
boldly rescued their deluged country from 
the grasp of the stormy ocean, which 


“ With noises loud and ruinons, 
Strives here for mastery,” 


threatening every moment to resume its 
wonted sway. The eye dwells with wonder 
on their public works. “ This country which 
appears doomed to stagnant waters and ever- 
lasting agues, the daring arm of the Hol- 
lander has undertaken to drain, has overspread 
with verdure, and covered with habitations.” 

This one achievement might of itself im- 
mortalise their name: it constitutes a monu- 
ment* on the solidity and permanence of which 
they have not trembled to construct their 
cities, and to hazard their very existence as a 
hation,—a monument as splendid as the 
“ monumentum ære perennius” of the Augus- 
tan bard, and we trust as imperishable. But 
the reputation of Holland does not rest on 
this single achievement; as Rome was mag- 
nificently seated on many hills, so the magic 
hnd of Batavia has based her celebrity on 
many great and solid excellencies, and chal- 
lenges the admiration of Europe, if not by 
the elegance of her manners, the effulgence 
of her genius, or the refinement of her people, 
at leastby her massive, her stupendous works, 
—by the high proofs she has exhibited of her 
matchless industry, and passive virtues. 

Besides, shall not her providence, her pro- 
verbial love of cleanliness, her spirit of enter- 
pnse, her intrepidity and endurance, enter 
into the estimate ? 

In contemplating the annals of Holland, 





* These dykes are in some places seventeen ells in 
thickness, 


and dispassionately viewing the history of 
the Dutch, be who has travelled to mark the 
manners of the world will indeed discover 
that if there is much to admire there is also 
much to blame. But we may be content to 


forgive them their want of polish, and even 


their characteristic parsimony, whilst they 
rigidly maintain their national integrity, their 
love of country, and their honest dealing, 
after we have thrown liberally into the favour- 
able scale the jewels of gold and the jewels of 
silver, the precious stones and the pearls, we 
may well be excused the invidious task of 
dwelling on the dross of their characters, and 
holding up their vices and their faults. Leav- 
ing them alone in the enjoyment of their 
more humble and unostentatious virtues, let 
others inveigh against their sordid avarice, 
their boorish grossness, their phlegmatic tem- 
perament, their torpid faculties; and their 
addiction to gin and tobacco; let others strive 
to demonstrate that even their virtues merge 
in their vices; that “ even their virtues are 
owing to their coldness ;” that they were never 
known to effect a change of government but 
when they thought their ducats in danger, 
or themselves on the brink of perdition. Let 
others prove that, erecting gold and silver 
into a standard of happiness, even the valour 
of the Dutch springs from self interest, rismg 
or falling as that is at stake. In short that as 
they are eternally plodding upon ways and 
means of getting money, so no people are 
naturally so abject, so uncouth, so repulsive, 
so unsociable. Let others remind us that the 
Dutch have also been taxed with perpetrating 
the most atrocious inhumanities, for interest, 
in foreign lands; let historians fix the brand ‘ 
of habitual inebriety upon both sexes; let 
geographers, tourists, and travellers, hold it 
fashionable to echo and re-echo after Sir W. 
Temple, wsque ad nauseam, that their tempers 
forsooth, “are not airy enough for joy or 
humour, nor warm enough for love : that love 
is a thing talked of among the young, and 
laughed at by the old as a matter they have 
heard of,” a matter of romance and by-gone 
days, a fiction fabricated by the mythologist 
for the latitude of Paphos or Parnassus. But 
of this enough 
** Enough to press a royal navy down.” 
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If they are dead tv love, constitutionally or 
atmospherically dead to the attractions of 
female purity and female worth, dead alike 
to the charms of person and of mind, they are 
entitled to pity—it is a misfortune. Some 
impute it to climate, some to the all-absorb- 
ing passion of avarice, others to a singular 
malformation of the heart. But Dr. Johnson, 
that great observer of human nature, warns 
us not to lay too much stress on the operative 
potency of any single cause, since many causes 
besides climate may enter in the compound 
production of the Dutchman’s character. 
Drinking the waters that flow from the Blue 
Mountains in Jamaica has a tendency, it is 
believed, particularly in debilitated consti- 
tutions, to induce oedematous affections ; are 
we thence to infer with the celebrated 
Dr. , who, by careful analysis, had 
detected the presence of sulphuric acid in the 
fluid, that from this cause also proceed fevers, 
livers, agues, tympany, and the yaws among 
the negroes? By endeavouring to prove too 
much we are sometimes in danger of proving 
nothing. 

But to be over fastidious is not wise. Had 
only ten righteous men been found, even 
Sodom would have been spared; and though 
the acknowledged excellencies of the Dutch 
cannot neutralise their vices, let them at least 
have the virtue of extenuating their foibles; 
if they may not cover sins, they may perhaps 
be permitted to throw a veil over their imper- 
fections. By unwearied perseverance have 
they not drained their country from “ those 
deluges of water that had overflowed so large 
a portion of it during many ages?” Let that 
be fairly appreciated, and let it be accounted 
unto them for righteousness. 

But did not their spirit and their patriotism 
nerve their arm to highest deeds, and, after 
a dire struggle for many years, enable them 
indignantly to throw off the Spanish yoke? 
Did not the little city of Haarlem so far back 
as 1573 manfully defend itself against 
the prodigious forces of Spain, under circum- 
stances equally glorious and terrible ? Bar- 
ring their cruelties then, which not even their 
friends will attempt to vindicate, look at the 
exploits of the Hollanders in foreign lands; 
though, indeed, in compassion to human in- 
firmity, and human insolence, as well as 
to that human pride which usually attends 
on prosperity, we must first draw a veil over 
the vauntful temerity of Van Tromp, “ one of 
the greatest admirals that perhaps any age 
has produced,” who was tempted to carry a 
broom at his main-topmast-head in his 
triumphant passage through the Channel, as 
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a threat—a Dutch menace, that “he would 
sweep the seas of the English shipping !"—a 
menace which he had little reason to think 
of accomplishing, and which he soon after 
perished in attempting! But, barring these 
follies, let the exploits of the Dutch be con- 
sidered. The East, the West, Africa, and the 
Islands, where is the quarter of the globe 
that has not witnessed their gallantry, and 
resounded with their achievements? Not 
only did they shake off the withering yoke of 
Philip, but hervicaily captured his galleons, 
stripped him ofhis gold, insulted his flag, hum- 
bled his pride, and finalty taught him a lesson 
of wisdom, which it was not their fault if he 
wanted sense to comprehend—taught him 
that “‘ even a worm may not be trod on with 
impunity ;” and that to oppress the humble 
generally leads to the prostration of arbitrary 
power. Look at the noble single-handed 
struggle of Holland against Louis the Four- 
teenth, the inflated monarch of powerful 
France, and his worthy confederate and coad- 
jutor, the reckless suocessor of a British king 
whose misfortunes should have taught him 
moderation—a struggle which continued for 
some years with desolating violence, in which 
much blood was spilt and countless treasures 
exhausted ; and during which period Holland 
proudly maintained a navy of eighty ships of 
the line, and at last effected her liberation! 
“ But young and old, men and women, they alt 
smoke tobacco!” Why, so do the Irish—so do 
the Turks, the Chinese, and, from the Rajah to 
the Cooli, so does universal India. I ask are 
not their merchants honourable, their traders 
honest? What though Momus peevishly com- 
plained that Venus’s slippers made a clatter as 
she moved, even he, the god of carping, could 
not but confess with a leer, that 


‘Grace was in all her. steps, heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture, dignity and love.” 

As a compages of art, divested of other 
considerations, does not that mighty frame- 
work aud ciroumambient structure of Hol- 
land demand the plaudits of the world ? 
Likethe stupendous peak of Teneriffe, it forces 
itself on the attention, and becomes more 
wonderful and imposing, by standing un- 
paralleled and alone, 


“ Utrupes immota mari stat Batavia terra.” 


Other nations have raised themselves to 
greater eminence—to more glory—to higher 
dignity, by their arts, their arms, by science, 
and by intellect; but where is the nation that 
bas built itself a habitation and a name, and 
planted its soeptre in the deep—set bounds to 
the ocean—and absolutely entrenched itself’ 
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in the midst of the sea. like this laborivus, 
this enterprising nation? To immortalise 
the famous eity of Troy, the poet of angient 
Greece had recourse to the all-fascinating 
charms of allegory, the pomp of fiction, of 
glowingnumbers, and harmonious verse. From 
the pinnacle of his Mmmw acide Oca, &c., we 
proudly look, 





** as from a hill 
Of Paradise the highest, from whose top 

The hemisphere of the earth, in clearest ken, 
Extends to amplest reach, ” 





through the prodigious lapse of nearly three 
thousand years, and still survey in vivid 
retrospect the mounds, the temples, the Gre- 
cian heroes, and the Trojan host. Apollo is 
their tutelary deity, Jupiter smiles on her 
princes, and to Neptune is assigned the 
honour of rearing her bulwarks ; but even 
these high-famed bulwarks, the pride. of 
“ sacred Troy,” the lofty theme of Homeric 
song, what are they more than “* the baseless 
febries of a vision,” when compared to those * 
prodigious barriers which the feeble hand of 
man has daringly thrown up around this 
aquatic region, ‘ the standing wonder of the 
modern world ? ” 

Sach is the state of Holland, Nature has 
done nothing for the Dutch, art and industry 
every thing ; and if their pristine greatness is 
departed from them, and Belgium gone for 
ever, let it be their consolation that they still 
bold undisputed dominion over those bour- 
beux marecages, which neither France nor 
England have the most distant wish to wrest 
from them! Not but that his majesty of 
Holland deserves to be severely visited fur 
the sins against knowledge which be has 
wilfally committed ; yet we find it recorded 
by Plato that the Spartan state was like the 
temple of the furies, which no one had the 
courage to approach ; so, viewing Holland in 
ber swamps, her fens, bogs, fogs, and inun- 
dations, she too may well be likened to the 
repulsive temple of Erinuys, which nothing 
but dread necessity could induce an invading 
army even to approach. 

With their former glory it appears to me 
that discretion also, which was wont to be a 
cardinal Dutch rirtue, has left the land ; for 
itis hardly to be imagined that the King of 
the Netherlands, whom we all have seen, 
and whose eldest son still bears the rank, I 
believe, of general in the British army—a 
king, who, if we may judge by the genius, 
habits, feelings, and parsimonious views of 





_ © Hic videas, multis in locis, aquas, non sine 
lagenti admiratione, longé quam terra sit altiores. 
Guis, BLAKU. 
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the people, wouid be infinitely more in cha- 
racter as presiding Stadtholder—surrounded 
by his high and mighty lords clad in all the 
simplicity of private citizens, anc his great 
officers of state burgomasters at fifty pounds 
sterling a year, and the Pensioner of Holland 
keeping up his rank and dignity on a salary 
of two hundred—it is not to be believed that 
such a king can really flatter himself with 
apy very sanguine expectations of ulterior 
success against the formally expressed resolu- 
tion and ultimatum of Europe, to guarantee 
the integrity and sovereign independence of 
Belgium. 

As to the + ancient government of the Low 
Countries, it was similar to all other govern- 
ments which, after the Gothic irruption, 
obtained throughout the European continent, 
till they were united by Philip of Burgundy. 
After this, Philip the Second of Spain exer- 
cised dominion over these unfortunate pro- 
vinces—a tyrant, a bigot, and a knave! He 
unmercifully crushed them under the weight 
of taxation, he trampled upon their laws, 
insulted their religion, introduced the inqui- 
sition, and, to keep the peace, filled Holland 
with bands of armed Spaniards. The bond- 
age of Israel under Pharaoh and his task- 
masters, was light and easy compared with 
the outrageous tyranny which this worse than 
Spanish Nero fiercely exercised in Holland. 
The people, celebrated as they deservedly 
have been for endurance under suffering, 
were reduced to despair—they fainted under 
their burdens—they cried with bitterness of 
soul against the oppressor—in vain. Philip 
had no compassion—the Dutch rose—the 
power of the tyrant was prostrated, and the 
proviuces swore fealty to the dynasty of 
Orange. 

When we subject Holland to political ex- 
amination, when we consider what she was 
before the treaty of Utrecht, and how rapidly 
she afterwards advanced to the astonishing 
rank of arbitress of Europe, and of the Indies, 
her singular decay, and actual comparative 
insignificance, are, indeed, well calculated to 
excite regret. A nation so valiant, in the 
days of her youth, against Rome, so resolute 
and heroic against Spain—so respectable in 
the attitude she assumed in the days of our 
second Charles, against France and England 
combined, is now absolutely dwindled down 
to a mere gasconading, protocolling, seventh- 
rate state. If this does not impress us with 
the belief that all human greatness has its 





+ Ante comitum tempora, que reipublice hic facies 
fucrit, difficile est explicatu. 
GuiL. BLAguv. 
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limits and duration, it affords at least a me- 
lancholy proof, that ‘ to every thing there ts 
a season, and a time to every purpose under 
the heaven—a time to get, and a time to lose.” 
And yet, so high was the eminence to which 
Holland had arrived, that in her fallen state 
she still retains some vestige of her ancient 
renown, some faint glimmer of her “ glory 
extinct,” some indication of what she’ was. 

Look at her monopolies, her united East 
India companies, her merchants, her traders, 
which, at the close of the sixteenth century, 
absolutely threatened to overwhelm her with 
riches. Here realised, and more than rea- 
lised, in Holland the wonders of the Hes- 
perian gardens ceased to be fabulous. But 
true it is, as justly noted by the Grecian his- 
torian, that when love of money makes its way 
into a state it brings with it on the one hand 
mendicity, meanness, and all the proletarian 
vices and corruption, and on the other luxury, 
profusion, profligacy of manners, and debase- 
ment of principle. From that gush of almost 
unexampled prosperity may be dated the 
commencement of her decline. From that 
period Holland has been progressively sink- 
ing, and though recently promoted to royalty, 
yet is she only the shadow of what she was, 
a regal phantom shorn of all tts strength—her 
wings, though plumed right regally, have lost 
their vigour—her sceptre hardly extends be- 
yond the muddy confines of her own ditches 
—whilst in Asia,where once she had no equal, 
her very name is now utterly forgotten, her 
dominion only matter of history. 

When we look steadily at Holland, and 
view her as she stands now, in the nineteenth 
century, in all her weakness, we can with 
difficulty believe that it is the same nation 
which only a few generations back, having 
shaken off the Spanish paralysis which cruelly 
deadened her energies, had so miraculously 
established her dominion at home and abroad, 
driven the Portuguese from their settlements, 
multiplied her colonies, and, to the amaze- 
ment of mankind, so rapidly became the great 
magazine of the world*. 

“There was not a manufacture she did not 

on, nor a state to which she did nat 
trade.” She loaded herself with the shawls, 
the silks, the linens of India—she rigidly 
monopolised Ceylon, its cinnamon, its coffee, 
and its pearls. Java, and all the spices of 
the East were her own—cotton, rice, sugar, 
all found their way into her storehouses— 


* In hac regione mercantur Itali, Hispani, Lusitani, 
Britanni, Scoti, Galli, Germani, Americani, Orien- 
tales, aliique ex omnibus pend orbis plagis. 
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she had become a second Tyre! Her marine 
was respectable, and the Cape of Good Hope 
gave security to her Asian possessions. 


La Hollande, ennemi fier, intrepide, heureux, 
Puissant, opiniâtre, mais vil et odieux. 
Sa fureur le fait craindre aux deux bouts de la terre, 
Aa Levant, au Couchant, eile a porté la guerre : 
L'une l’autre Java, la Chine,et le Japon, 
Fremissent à sa vue, et tremblent à son nom. 

Ne le regarde point dans sa basse origine, 
Confiné par mepris aux bords de la marine: 
S’il n’y fit autrefais la guerre qu'aux poissons, 
8’il n’y connoit le fer que par sen hameçons, 
Sa fierté maintenant au dessus de la roue 
Meconnoit ses ayeux qui rampoient dans la boue? 
C'est un peuple ennoblé par cent fameux exploits, 
Qui ne veut adorer, ni vivre qu’a son choix : 
Un peuple enfé d’orgueil, et gorgé de butin, 
Que son bras a rendu maître de son destin; 
Pirate universel, et pour glaire nouvelle, 
Associé d’Espagne, et non plus son rebelle! 

P. CORNEILLE. 


Nor will it appear strange that, though 
limited to a population of less than two mil- 
lions, under the stimulating advantage of her 
characteristic perseverance, Holland should 
have made such progress in aggrandisement. 
She was diligent, and studiously turned every 
thing to account—her fisheries, her endless 
manufactures, her very cheese and butter, 
all these things, though small in themselves, 
were minutely attended to. Like Midas, 
whatever she touched was turned to gold !— 
her very bogs became lucrative, and her thou- 
sand canals gave rapid and easy circulation 
to her commercial pursuits and products. 

That country, as pertinently stated by a 
celebrated geographer, affords unquestioned 
evidence that human industry is powerful to 
overcome every disadvantage of climate, of 
nature, and even of situation. Where, indeed, 
shall we look for a nation that has given more 
illustrious proofs of noble daring, of honesty 
and public spirit—that has so wonderfully 
magnified her power, so raised her fame, and 
so established her reputation—though now 
ruinously on the wane—as this nation has 
done? A fact which admirably illustrates 
at once the aptness and propriety of her 
armorial device, the Concordia res 
crescent of Sallust, which in 1579 was 
assumed by the States, to show how essen- 
tial they considered a perfect union to their 
preservation. A circumstance particularly 
to be remembered for the salutary maxim it 
conveys, that in union there is strength, and 
that the first step to stability is for a nation 
to be of one heart and of one mind! But 
whilst we eulogise Holland, and willingly 
give her praise where praise is due, it will 
hardly be expected that we should commend 
the sinister aud selfish bearing of a prince 
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who seems to consider pertinacity, in a cause 
totally indefensible, on grounds, too, which 
all Earope reprobates, as a demonstration of 
firmness, a proof of monarchical spirit! Hav- 
ing entered upon his grand climacteric, when 
political sins cease to be pardonable, and 
when, if ever, even a monarch should have 
acquired, if not wisdom, at least experience 
and discretion, William of Holland has 
wofully disappointed the ‘expectations of 
mankind. Had the king’s grandson, Wil- 
liam or Alexander, swayed the Dutch 
sceptre, some allowance would have been 
made by the friends of legitimate govern- 
ment for the extravagance of recent counsels, 
—puerility of judgment, and even a little 
bluster would have been imputed to the 
thoughtless buoyancy of youth, and good- 
naturedly excused. But really, at three- 
score and two, the tragi-comic scenes, which, 
under the histrionic management of Baron 
Chasse have been so curiously enacted sur 
le théatre d'Anvers, were neither in good 
taste nor in good policy; they were neither 
bonne comedie, ni bonne tragedie. 

Whatever might have been the moderation 
of the ci-devant Prince Stadtholder before, by 
strange eventful war, 

‘ He met that crown,” 

the undignified ill-concerted measures that 
hare of late years prevailed, must infallibly 
lower him in the opinion of Europe. His 
system of protocolling, so indecently prac- 
tised upon the London cunference, though 
possibly a /’ Hollandotse, does no credit to his 
majesty. The idea of putting the key of the 
Scheldtin his pocket, and, coute qui coute, of 
setting France and England at defiance, 
until Belgium was once more at his feet, and 
Leopold at Claremont, was so egregiously 
bombastical that we are truly happy to find 
it at last abandoned ! 

When, on the conclusion of the French 
war, in their fancied omnipotence and dis- 
tempered zeal, it pleased the Holy Alliance 
to annex Belgium to Holland, they would 
have deemed it loss of time, and probably a 
dereliction of duty, to have calmly consulted 
their understandings, or considered whether 
they were borne out by justice. It did not 
occur to them that they were giving away 
that which was not theirs to give—that they 
were turning over four millions of freemen 
like a herd of swine, and stripping them of 
their rights, privileges, and immunities, 
which it was not very likely they were ready 
alavishly to surrender—that they were doing 
violence to their nature—violence to that 
sacred spirit of rational liberty and inde- 
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pendence which nothing can subdue, which 
no human being is warranted to shackle, 
and which no earthly power can completely 
coerce by any means short of positive anni- 
hilation—that in so doing they were heaping 
coals of fire on the head of the Dutch King, 
and most indiscreetly preparing the elements 
of future strife and future warfare, by a 
compulsory union of heterogeneous materials 
between which there could be no possible 
affinity. 

Than such an union what coald be more 
unnatural? It was yoking the or and 
the ass to the same plouyh, which a Law- 
giver of greater authority than even the 
Holy Alliance has pronounced to be an 
abomination. Nor was the plan adopted by 
Wiliam for the governance of his new 
dominion such as the state of the case, the 
circumstances of the times, or the extreme 
delicacy and importance of the occasion 
demanded. His government could not but 
be odious to the Belgians, being based on 
Dutch principles, and leaning injudiciously 
to Dutch interests. If he wanted ability to 
retain Belgium when it was delivered over, 
shackled, into his hands, how, at his time 
of life, despite of England and France and 
of the inveterate oppusition of an armed 
people, will he now find ability tc regain it ? 
Hopeless is the thought—vain and despe- 
rate the undertaking ! 

The Pope, we are infurmed, in the pleni- 
tude of his superlative arrogance, wus most 
graciously pleased to make a donation of 
Ireland to Philip of Spain, to him and his 
heirs for ever! Philip had abundance of 
ambition, but with all his ambition he would 
not venture on a seizure; he doubted the 
pontifi’s right to give, and his own power to 
get aud to hold. So that William, with all 
his gravity, his age, and his national pésan- 
teur, has not shown himself equal to the 
Spaniard in the common rules of prudence ; 
and, if not too old and obtuse, would yet do 
well to take the Spanish monarch for his 
example! 

But, with an eye to his queen, a lady 
respectable for her virtues, his Dutch majesty 
looks to Prussia perhaps for support—in vain. 
Frederick is too wise a prince to embark his 
reputation in a project so senseless, so unjus- 
tifiable, so little calculated to do him honour. 

The general conduct of the Dutch king 
does no credit to his understanding; it has 
had no tendency to conciliate the hearts of 
the Belgians ; what effect it has had, or may 
have, on the hearts of his own subjects, I 
will not presume to decide. Certainly his 
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obstinate defence of Antwerp, against the 
resistless force which France had arrayed for 
its reduction, was wanton in the extreme—it 
was attended with an unnecessary and incon- 
sequential destruction of human life—it 
betrayed a criminal contempt of military 
axioms, precepts, and principles, and was 
contumaciously grounded in rashness. But 
until rashness shall by military men be 
accounted a military virtue, William will not 
be held guiltless, nor will General Chasse 
establish his pretensions to heroism. 

Nor am 1 prepared to admire the spirit 
which moved his majesty to arrogate to 
himself the sovereignty of the Scheldt. This 
was a claim to which Belgium could not 
accede without a dastardly surrender of a 
right, to which, as an independent state, she 
must be equally entitled. The idea of 
William insisting on hts right of search, and 
tariff on all vessels found up the Scheldt, 
even to Antwerp, now a Belgic port, was 
insufferably contemptuous as well as con- 
temptible. On these principles, and for these 
objects, the Dutch court bas not blushed to 
carry on their idle system of frothy proto- 
colling for more than two years! 

Enough, then, of sophistry and procrasti- 
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nation. Let it now be the pride of the Dutch 
king and hjs comfort, that, though he has 
lost Belgium, he has lost that which lawfully 
was not his own—that he. is still king of 
Holland—a title eminently glorious, if the 
duties it involves are ably and conscientiously 
discharged—still monarch over two millions 
of industrious subjects, whem his pertinacity 
may peril, and cannot benefit: let him also 
bear in mind, that it is by consulting their 
happiness that he will best secure his own. 
And whilst he magnifies himself on his 
royal title, he should at least reflect that it 
was not achieved by his virtue, nor by his 
prowess ; and that as his dynasty accidentally 
originated in yesterday, it may terminate 
to-morrow. For, however loyal to the house 
of Orange, Dutchmen. have not forgotten 
that their ci-derant commonwealth—though 
in fact a mere oligarchy—was kept up a 
litile charge; that it served their turn passing 
well; and as their taste for regal splendour 
and lavish expenditure has certainly not 
improved, it is probable that with all their 
attachment to their royal ruler, like Har- 
pagon in Molière, they are still singularly 
devoted chacun à sa “ petite cassette !” 


THE TWO HARPS. 


BY MRS. NORTON. 





Ano dost thou say my heart is cold, 
Because thine eye cannot discover, 
(As round its jealous glance is rolled 
On glittering crowds,) one welcome lover ? 
And dost thou think I cannot love 
Because thy suit my lips reprove ? 
Oh! valueless the wind-harp’s tone 
Which swept by summer's careless breezes, 
Gives forth a wild uncertain moan, 
As often as the zephyr pleases. 
Who marks its faint and ceaseless sigh ? 
Once heard, it hath no melody. 


But when the stricken lyre, which Jong 
Hath hung upon the wall decaying, 
Breathes out its soul of love and song, 
Obedient to the minstrel’s playing ; 
And to its master’s touch alone 
Responds with fond and plaintive tone : 
Then, then the power of music breaks 
The spell that bound our calmer feeling, 
And every slumbering passion wakes 
In answer to its wild appealing : 
Till our swoln hearts, too full for words, 
Die trembling on those quivering chords. 


Years bring no change.—Even tho’ we stand 
Where cold the minstre]’s form is lying, 
Fancy shall see that skilful hand 
Once more among the sweet strings flying; 
And music’s floating notes shall come, 


_ To mock the silence of his tomb! 


And many an hour, and many a day, 

Shall memory please herself by bringing 
Small scattered fragments of the lay 

That hung upon that wild barp’s ringing ; 
Tho’ summer breeze caress in vain, 
And soulless hands awake no strain. 


Even so the heart, that sad and cold 
Warms not beneath thy careless wooing, 
Hath known love’s power in days of old, 
And worshipped—to its own undoing ; 
And many a passion, quiet now, 
Hath glowed upon my faded brow. 
And still perchance the day may come, 
When, from its halls of silence taken, 
That heart, in its deserted home, 
To life and love and joy shall waken: 
It hath the music at command— 
But thine is not the master’s hand! 
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DUNROBIN CASTLE. 


THE SEAT OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 





Tax lordship of Sutherland is without 
question one of the most extensive and 
popelous estates in Great Britain, in the 
possession of one proprietor, and is calcu- 
lated to vontain almost two-thirds of the 
estimated rent of the shire, being 739,200 
acres in extent. . 

Dunrobin Castle, on the east coast of 
Sutherlandshire, is the seat of the ancient 
earls of Sutherland. It is in excellent repair, 
aod great agricultural exertions have been 
successfully made aroand it. It was founded 
about the year 1100, by Robert or Robin, 
second earl of Sutherland, and being built 
upon a round hill, as the word dun imports, 
was hence called Dan-Robin Castle. It is 
situated on an eminence near the sea. As 
very few, if any alterations have been made 
in the castle, within the last two hundred 
years, a short description of it from the 
manuscript of Sir Robert Gordon, will suffice 
to convey an idea of it to our readers. 

“The castles and pyles of Sutherland or 
Demogh, Dunrobin, (the Earl of Sutherland 
his speciall residence,) a house weill seated 
upon 2 round mote hard by the sea, with 
fair orchards, wer ther be pleasant gardens, 
planted with all kynds of froots, hearbs, and 
floors, used in this kingdome, and abundance 
of good saphron, tobacco,and rosemarie. The 
froot here is excellent, and chiefly the pears 
and cherries. Their is in Dunrobin one of the 
deepest draw-wells, all of aister work from the 
ground to the top, called St. John his well, 
which is within the castle in the midst of the 
court.” 

There are a few curious paintings at Dun- 
robin castle. An Earl of Murray; an old man 
in wood, his son and two daughters by Co.G. 
1628 ; a fine fall length of Charles I.; one 
of Angus Williamson, a hero of the Clan 
Chattan, who rescued the Sutherlands ih the 
time of distress; and a very singular picture 
of the Dake of Alva in conncil with a cardinal 
by his side, who puts a pair of bellows, blown 
by the devil, into his ear. 

There is a very curious structure in the 
Vicinity of the castle, of which Pennant gives 
the following account :— 

“ Not far from Dunrobin is a very entire 
piece of antiquity of the kind known in 
Scotland by the name of the Pictish Castles, 
and called here Cairn Lia, or Grey Town. 


That I saw was about one hundred and thirty 
yards in circumference, round, and raised so 
high above the ground as to form a consider- 
able mount. On the top was an extensive 
but shallow hollow; within were three low 
concentric galleries at small distances from 
each other, covered with large stones; and 
the side walls were about four to five feet 
thick, rudely made. There are generally 
three of these places near each other, so that 
each may be seen from any one. Buildings 
of this kind are frequent along this coast, that 
of Caithness and Strathnaver. Others, agree- 
ing in external form, are common in the 
Hebrides, but differ in their internal con- 
struction. In the islands they are attributed 
to the Danes—here to the Picts. They were 
probably the defensible habitations of the 
times.” 

This conjecture, although plausible at the 
first glance, is, we doubt not, altogether 
erroneous. Neither were these buildings 
erected as watch-towers, when the tops of 
the high hills afford as conspicuous places 
for such a purpose. And, indeed, most of 
them, except the one at Dunrobin, are not 
built upon high ground at all, and cannot 
be seen at a great distance. The conclusion 
of Mr. Anderson is altogether more probable. 
Ossian mentions the burial circle of Bruno 
as a place of worship among the ancient 
Scandinavians, unknown in his own country 
in those times. He may possibly refer to 
structures of this kind, which may have 


- been introduced into this country with the 


religious worship peculiar to the Scandi- 
navians, when the western isles and northern 
provinces of Scotland were under the domi- 
nion of Norway. This conjecture is the more 
probable, that although thousands of ruins 
of this species of building are found in the 
shire of Caithness, and in the western and 
northern islands, yet not one of them has 
hitherto been heard of in Scotland to the 
southward of Inverness. It is well known 
that the county of Caithness was so long 
under the dominion of Norway, that the 
inhabitants still use a language, the greater 
part of whose words are immediately derived 
from Norwegian roots. 

It is, therefore, no violent or strained con- 
jecture to suppose that they have been places 
of worship according to the rites of Scan- 
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dinavia. The various holes discoverable in 
them favour the supposition that they were 
necessary to the performance of certain 
religious rites of which we have long ceased 
to retain any knowledge. If, also, we sup- 
pose them to be darkened from above, the 
form of the structure is exceedingly well 
adapted to infpress the mind with reverential 
awe. And we can conceive the possibility 
of lights so artfully placed as to appear 
through these holes, and give an irresistible 
effect to such supernatural performances as 
the priest might choose to exhibit; and if 
we add to this, the effect that might be pro- 
duced by voices or other sounds proceeding 
from their concealed galleries, we may 
Imagine a tout ensemble that might awe 


even a modern philosopher of the Utilitarian 


school, and sink into almost utter annihila- 
tion the minds of ignorant barbarians— 
thoroughly convinced of the supernatural 
mechanism of these mysteries. 

Sutherland confers the title of countess 
upon Elizabeth Sutherland Gower, Countess 
of Sutherland, Baroness of Strathnaver, and 
Marchioness of Stafford, her ladyship having 
married the present Marquess of Stafford. 
It is said, on the testimony of Scottish tra- 
dition, that this family is older than any in 
that kingdom, or even in all Europe. In 
the reign of Corbred the Second, A. D. 76, 
a colony, called the Catti emigrating from 
Germany to Scotland, divided itself into two 
parts—from the northern portion the county 
was called Caithness— from that in the 
south, Sutherland. The chiefs of this southern 
colony were thanes before the title of earl was 
yet in use in the kingdom. The Earldom of 
Sutherland has been in that family ever since 
the year 1057; and her ladyship is premier 
countess of Scotland. 

Allan, Thane of Sutherland, defeated sig- 
nally a part of the Danish army which had 
invaded his country. Thereafter, Macbeth, 
having slain king Duncan, and usurped the 
crown of Scotland, being “ pinched by the 
worme of a guyltie conscience,” and dis- 
trustful of many of his nobility, found occa- 
sion under a pretence of justice to take away 
his life. King Malcolm after the death of 
Macbeth by Macduff’s hand, restored Walter 
Sutherland to his father’s estate, and con- 
ferred an Earldom upon him. Walter was, 
accordingly, first Earl of Sutherland, and 
dying very aged, left a son Robert or Robin, 
who erected Dunrobin Castle. William, the 
fourth earl, was summoned to Berwick, on 
the part of Scotland, when the disputed 
succession to the crown took place, between 
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John Baliol and Robert Bruce, which was 
determined by King Edward I. of England. 
He also obtained a great victory over the 
Danes, slaying their general and a major 
portion of their force. He died at Dunrobin, 
and was buried in the cathedral church of 
Dornoch, which henceforth was the burial 
place of the Earls of Sutherland. 

William, the fifth earl, valiantly assisted 
Robert Bruce at the memorable battle of 
Bannockburn; and bis son Kenneth, the 
sixth earl, was a faithful adherent of King 
David Bruce, and led the vanguard of the 
Scottish army at the battle of Halidon-Hill, 
where he, with many others of the nobility, 
was slain. William, the seventh earl, was 
one of the most famous of * all the worthie 
men of the house of Sutherland.” Having 
always remained a faithful follower of King 
David, and perfurmed many gallant actions, 
of which the taking of Roxburgh Castle from 
the English was one, he at length attained 
the hand of Lady Margarct Bruce, sister to 
King David, from whom he received the 
regality of the Earldom of Sutherland. Earl 
William did good service at the battle of 
Durham, where, with King David, he was 
taken prisoner. Upon this occasion, his son, 
Alexander Sutherland, was given in pledge 
for the ransom of his uncle, and was after- 
wards (the king having disinherited Robert 
Stuart) declared heir apparent to the crown. 
But dying without issue, and under age, 
Robert Stuart was again declared heir, and 
John Sutherland, a younger brother, suc- 
ceeded to the earldom, and distinguished 
himself greatly at the siege of Newcastle, 
and the subsequent battle of Otterbourne, 
when Harry Percy, named Hotspur, and his 
brother Ralph, were taken prisoners. 

Nicholas, the ninth earl, married a daughter 
of the Lord of the Isles, and was occupied for 
a long time in a controversy with the house 


_ of Mackay, chief of the clan Wigworgm in 


Strathnaver. Nicholas appointed a meeting 
at Rosse, with his father-in-law, the Lord of 
the Isles, to settle the differences between 
himselfand Y-Mackay ; but hot words having 
fallen between them, Earl Nicholas killed 
Y-Mackay and bis son Donald, with his own 
hands. Feuds between rival clans were by no 
means uncommon at this period, of which 
one of the most remarkable is the dissension 
immortalised by our lamented Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Fair Maid of Perth, between the 
Clan Chattan and Clan Kay. It will be 
interesting to our readers to peruse an account 
of the decision of this feud from the pen of 
an old writer. 
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“The year of God, 1396, the most pairt of 
the north countrey of Scotland was sore dis- 
quyted by a dissention which happened 
between Clan Chattan and Clan Kay. These 
two clans being at deidlie feud and hatred, 
robbed and wasted the adjoining countries 
with slaughters and spoils. At last it was 
accorded between the parties, that thirtie per- 
sons of either syd, should feight before the 
king, at Perth, for decision of the quarrell, 
unarmed, with swords onlie. Both the parties 
met upon the appynted day, in the North- 
chirch of St. John’s town, in presence of the 
king and the judges. The feight was cruell, 
and followed with such rage and desperat 
furie, that all those of the Clan Kaye's syd 
wer slain, one onlie excepted, who, to save 
his lyff, (after he perceaved all his followers 
slain) leapt into the water of Tay, and swame 
over, and so escaped. Eleveu of the Clan 
Chattan’s syd escaped, yit all wounded verie 
sore. At their entrie into the field, the Clan 
Chattan lacked one of their number, who 
was privilie stolne away, not willing to 
be pertaker of so dear a bargane. Bot ther 
was one among the behulders (reported to 
have been a sadler) who being sorie that so 
sutable a feight should faile, offered himself 
to make up the number, and so the feight 
begane, in which none behaved himself more 
valiantlie than he, and was one of the eleven 
that survived.” 

Robert, the tenth earl, was at the second 
battle of Halidon-Hill, in the year 1042; 
and the Earldom of Sutherland remained in 
the family of that name till the year 1510, 
when Earl John, the thirteenth earl, having 
been declared an idiot, and being without 
issue, the succession came to Adam Gordon, 
the husband of Lady Elizabeth, Earl John’s 
sister, and the surname of Sutherland was 
henceforth to give place to that of Adam 
Gordon, Lord of Aboyn, second son of the 
Earl of Huntly,—a very noble and distin- 
guished family. 

Adam, fourteenth Earl of Sutherland, 
took part in the disastrous fight of Flodden, 
and very narrowly escaped with life. He 
was much harassed by a claim to the earl- 
dom set up by Alexander, a bastard brother 
of the late earl, who, gathering a great com- 
pany of men, besieged and took the castle 
of Dunrobin, which, however, was again 
wrested from him. After many skirmishes, 
the bastard was at length overthrown and 
taken, and we will give the manner of his 
end in the words of the old historian. 

“Then was the bastard presentlie be- 
headed by Alexander Leslie, in the verie 
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place wher they had fought. His head was 
careid to Dunrobin on a spear, and was 
placed upon the height of the great tour; 
which shewes us that whatsoever by Fate is 
allotted, though sometymes foreshewed, can 
never be avoyded. For the witches had told 
Alexander the bastard, that his head should 
be the highest that ever was of the Suther- 
lands; which he did foolishly interpret that 
some day he should be Earle of Sutherland, 
and in bonor abov all his predicessers. Thus 
the divell and his ministers, the witches, 
deceaving still such as trust in them, will 
either find or frame predictions for everie 
action or event, which doeth fall out con- 
trarie to ther expectations; a kynd of people 
to all men nnfaithfull, to hopers deceatfull, 
and in all countries allwise forbidden.” 
John, the fifteenth earl, who succeeded 
his grandfather, was in the reign of Queen 
Mary made lieutenant and governor of the 
kingdom, and attended the Queen into 
France to the court of Henry III., by whom 
he was made a knight of the order of St. 
Michael. During his absence in France, 
John, a son of the bastard, raised a tumult 
against him, but was slain by one William 
Murray, upon the nether green of Dunrobin, 
at the west corner of the garden. The earl, 
also, in the reign of Elizabeth, assisted the 
English army against the French who had 
landed at Fife, and distinguished himself at 
the siege of Leith. He and his lady were 
treacherously poisoned by the Earl of Cat- 
teynes, and his only son Alexander very 
narrowly escaped a similar fate which had 
been prepared for him. From this period till 
the time of John, the twentieth earl, there is 
nothing particularly worthy of note to justify 
our setting it down in this place. This noble 


‘person was one of the privy council to King 


William III., and obtained permission to 
resume the name and arms of Sutherland, 
in place of those of Gordon, which had been 
borne by the Earls of Sutherland since the 
marriage of the Countess of Sutherland with 
Adam Gordon, about 1510. He was also 
permitted to bear the double tressure in his 
coat of arms. 

There have been twenty-two Earls of 
Sutherland in succession, and the nt 
Marchioness of Stafford, daughter of the late 
earl, now represents the title. 

On the visit of the late King George IV. 
to Scotland, in 1822, it was determined by 
him that the privilege of carrying the sceptre 
before the king was in the Earls of Suther- 
land; and his Majesty permitted Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower to act as deputy 
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upon that occasion for his mother, the 
Countess of Sutherland. 

The exterior of Dunrobin Castle presents, 
to this day, almost the same form that the 
original erector designed for it. We, indeed, 
‘read that in 1641, the Earl of Sutherland 
“ did begin to repair the hous at Dunrobin, 
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and finished the great tour the same yeir, 
wowting it to the top;” and in 1644, the 
Earl of Sutherland “ repaired the little tour 
of Dunrobin.” 

Since that period, we believe, no externa! 
alterations have been made in Dunrobin 
Castle. 


OFFICERS’ WIVES; OR, QUARTERED WITH ONE'S REGIMENT. 





Broomie Knowe, August, 1833. 
Dear JEANIE, 

Ir is with much surprise and regret that 
I learn from Colonel Macgregor your inten- 
tion of espousing young Everton, of the 
regiment. He may be a very worthy excel- 
lent young man, and it’s no for want of 
love for both his father and mother, and 
indeed the whole house of Everton, that I 
speak, and lift up a warning voice against 
this step that ye’re about taking. I send 
you a letter from Nan Morrison, which I 
think requires no commentary from me. 
Douglas Morrison was a fine man, no doubt, 
and looked remarkable well at our ball, in 
the Highland kilt; but ye cannot live on the 
looks of any man, and I’m sair fearing that 
when there are two or three weans to move 
as well as the soldiering chests, Annie will 
find it hard to content him. And though, 
no doubt, ye’re bonny enough with the 
bright twinkle of your young eyes, and the 
rose langhing in ye’re cheek; yet if Annie’s 
douce voice, and meek ways, don’t quiet a 
man, I’m fearing Everton’s packing will be 
a worse affair than the one you'll read of. 

I hope, indeed, dear Jeanie, that ye'll 
consult some friend, and be discreet and 
wiselike, and think no more of the young 
man Everton, when you've read the en- 
closed; and with tears in my eyes for anxiety, 
I remain, 

Your affectionate Aunt, 
Eupsemia Mc. Gi. 


Belfast. 





Dear AUNTIE, 


Ou the delights of a soldier's life! We 
had just settled ourselves in the most de- 
lightful lodgings at Newry—every thing 
unpacked, and all our little comforts 
around us—six weeks’ coals in, tea, &c. for 
the officers twice a week—when one fine 
morning, at about four o’clock, we ure aroused. 


from our first slambers by a violent knocking 
at the street door. Douglas incensed, rushes 
slipperless to the window, when a soldier 
gives him the following most pleasing intel- 
ligence :—‘ Parade, Sir, at six in the mom- 
ing ; on a court martial at eleven o'clock; 
the route has arrived, and the whole regiment 
marches at twelve o'clock precisely for Bel- 
fast. You are to follow next morning at the 
hour of two, with the baggage-wagons.” 

Being very far from well, I remained 
quietly in bed till the clock struck twelve, 
when a note is brought from Douglas to me, 
saying, the Colonel bas changed his mind, 
and the baggage is to start at two that day, 
instead of the next morning. I start from 
my bed, put on a dressing-gown, and by the 
greatest exertions sueceed in getting our 
immense soldiering chests packed, and my 
own boxes; my maid being all the time 
busily engaged packing her own things, and 
without leisure to assist me. Every thing is 
ready, and only waiting for a fatigue party 
to carry them to the barracks. After a while, 
I write a note to Douglas, to inquire what | 
am to do, as the fatigue party is not arrived, 
and it is past the time. The note is brought 
back unopened, saying, that as Mr. Morrison 
is on a court martial, nobody can have any 
communication with him. I remain in de- 
spair till three o’clock, when one of the 
officers, who had just got an unattached 
lientenancy, walks in and asks, “ What all 
thatluggage is doing in the hall?” “ Waiting 
till sent for.” ‘Then I fear it may wait 
there till doomsday, for regiment, baggage 
and all, started two hours ago!” 

You may imagine this information nearly 
drove me frantic ; and the only wish I could 
think of for. the colonel (who is a bachelor) 
was, that he had a wife and a dozen children 
to pack up for, and then he would have 
made up his mind about the luggage with 
more certainty. Douglas returned at five 


THE INCANTATION. 


o'clock, and said, that the quarter-master had 
forgotten us. Su we made new arrange- 
ments, and after infinite pains succeeded in 
getting our baggage sent uff next day free of 
expense. 

All our vexations were not yet ended, for 
on our arrival here, Douglas discovered that 
my abigail, Rose, was any thing but what 
Mr. Henderson of the Arcade described his 
maid, viz., ‘* sober, steady, and virtuous,” 
and the consequence is, we are forced to 
discharge her, and she leaves me for London 
to-morrow. This is not only attended with 
great expense, but as itis utterly impossible 
for me to get a maid where I am, I must 
endeavour to do without one: which to me, 
who, thanks to your indulgence, my dearest 
aunt, never have been in the habit of doing 
anything for myself, is particularly incon- 
venient and disagreeable. 

We have been here a week, and are very 
snug and comfortable in our little abode ; 
the scenery round is lovely, and Douglas, 
Ending forage cheap and posting bad in 
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Ireland, has purchased two beautiful little 
horses, very cheap, so that we are enabled to 
drive about every where. 1 am indeed very 
happy, dearest aunt; Douglas is the kindest 
of husbands, and I live the happiest of lives ; 
nor shall I ever regret the day when I wrung 
from your kind heart the consent which you 
told me was against your judgment, and 
which made me the —— 

Dearest aunt, I have been suddenly inter- 
rupted, and have only time to tell you that 
we are ordered to move immediately. All is 
hurry, worry, and confusion. Douglas is 
quite cross ; his disposition will be ruined by 
these odious marches and counter-marches. 
Rose won’t do anything, but sits sulkily 
sobbing in a corner; and I have such a 
headach, I can scarcely see. Good bye; 
I hear Douglas calling. We have only two 
hours to prepare—what a comfortless life it 
is! Love to all at quiet, happy, indolent 
Broomie Knowe. 

Ever your affectionate, 
Anniz Moraison. 


THE INCANTATION. 


1 am by the haunted well, 

Where love works his potent spell : 
Thus I stir the water’s face, 
Though but for a little space, 

Wish of mine, or hope or fear, 

May wake the glassy stillness here. 


Now the spell is cast around thee— 


Lo, ’tis done—I turn away— 
Nothing thou canst think or say, 
(Even though I might wish it too,) 
Can the hermit’s spell undo: 
Round thee coils the serpent twine— 
Ludovic, thy love is mine ! 


Yet as from the waters, fast 


Ludovic! my love hath bound thee! Have the ruffling ripples past— 
In thy heart and in thy brain As they slumber still and clear, 
Thou shalt feel a dizzy pain: Even as I had not been here; 
And though distant thou mayst be, And upon their glassy face, 
Thou shalt pine with thoughts of me ! Human passion leaves no trace ; 

So within thy heart and home 

Calm and holy peace shall come ; 

Love for me shall pass away 


Like yon sunbeam’s quivering ray, 
And hearts that spell hath wrung with pain 
Sink back to shadowy peace again. 
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Mémoires du Maréchal Ney, Duc 
d’Elchingen, Prince de la Moskowa. 
Publiés par sa Famille. 

Memoirs of Marshal Ney. Published 
by his Family. Translated from the 
French. 


Ney was born at the obscure town of Sarrelouis, 
in the year 1769. His father was a cooper at that 
place, but had once been a soldier, having served 
under the old French system, when none but the 
noble of birth could rise in the army. But the 
French were passionately fond of even the modicum 
of glory which could fall to them individually as 
men in the line, or as non-commissioned officers. 
They were fond of war long before the state of 
things incident on the French revolution, and won- 
derful successes of Bonaparte, when not merely 
dukedoms but kingdoms were adjudged to the for- 
tunate soldier of plebeian birth ; therefore, as Ney's 
father had “ seen some little service,” and had even 
fought at the battle of Rosbach during the seven 
years’ war, he was constantly talking about his 
military career, and thus inflamed the imagination 
of his son. Old Ney, however, was wise enough 
to see, as things then were in aristocratic France, 
that some civil employment or trade would tell 
more to the respectability and prosperity of his boy 
than the carrying of a musket or sabre, even though 
he might have the good fortune to be at another 
battle of Rosbach. Accordingly the future Duke 
of Elchingen and Prince of La Moskowa was placed 
in the office of one M. Valette, a notary public, who 
was to teach him “a bit o’ the law.” There Michael 
soon found that copying acts, contracts of sale, mar- 
riage settlements, and testaments, was an occupe- 
tion not at all agreeable to ‘“ a head quite full of 
military notions.” This was natural enongh, and 
no doubt mainly the fault or the merit of the old 
soldier of Rosbach ; but Ney's next step was a very 
odd one—he went from the civil to criminal law— 
he became clerk to the procureur du roi. 

It was not likely that he, who was destined to be 
the hero of a hundred battles, should stay longer in 
the procureur’s than he had done in the notary's 
office—he soon quitted it, and wanted to enlist 
as a soldier. His father, who had already one 
son (Michael’s senior) au service, still opposed 
this inclination, and young Ney went to gain his 
livelihood in the mines of Apenwerler. Here he 
learned all the processes which the ore underwent 
in its transformation. From these mines he was 
soon transferred to the iron works of Saleck, where 
he was raised to the post of superintendent, and 
where he might have acquired a competency. He 
stayed at Saleck two years, and then, being eighteen 
years of age, went to Metz, and enlisted in a regi- 
ment of hussars. 


People may look down with contempt on the 
humble occupations of lawyers’ clerk, miner, snd 
superintendent of an iron forge, but there is no 
doubt that, in these several callings, young Ney 
learned many things that were of great practical use, 
and that afterwards facilitated his rapid progress. 
These advantages, however, would have been trifling 
in their effects, but for the favourable crisis in 
which he entered the army. This was in 1787, 
on the eve of that revolution which was to over- 
throw all established order, and all distinctions of 
birth, or-rather to raise up a distinction in favour of 
the lowly born, who, in republican philosophy, were 
alone possessed of patriotism, courage, and talent. 
Ney himself cherished that system under which he 
had risen, and when at the climax of his fortune, 
when the cooper’s son was a marshal of the empire, 
he affected to despise, and was unwilling to employ, 
men of noble birth. This too was perfectly natural, 
and as reasonable as the conduct of the nobles before 
the revolution, who judged of an individual accord- 
ing to the quarters of his scutcheon, and deemed 
him unworthy of serving his country in any elevated 
capacity if he could not prove pure blood. The 
fortunate soldier, however, was proud to be a Duke 
and Prince, and happy in the prospect of transmit- 
ting his titles and distinctions to his children, who 
must thus of course contribute to the formation of 
an aristocratic body. In this Ney was like all men, 
and all men will be like Ney. But to proceed with 
his history. 

It was soon found that the young recruit wrote 
a good hand, which no doubt he had learned at the 
lawyers’ desks—this accomplishment soon raised 
him to a seat in the bureau of the quarter-master of 
his regiment. At the same time he distinguished 
himeelf among his comrades by his fine soldier-like 
appearance, and his boldness and skill in riding, and 
in the use of his weapons. His first exploit was a 
duel with the fencing-master of the regiment—a 
great bully, it is said, whom he wounded in the 
wrist. 

But soon he was to have a field for more conspicu- 
ous deeds—the eve went rapidly by, and the day of 
the French revolution came. “Equality of rights 
was proclaimed, privileges and exclusions no longer 
existed. Each was thenceforth what his own deeds 
made him,” &. &c. (We cannot repress a melan- 
choly smile when we think in what this system of 
equality terminated.) To be noble was now held 
to be a foe to the republic, or a fool; Ney could 
prove his descent from a cooper at Sarrelouis—s 
proof of “ civism,” to use a word of the period—and 
consequently immediately rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, and was placed on the staff of General 
Lamarche, a man, of course, as lowly born as him- 
self. From this time he was constantly employed 
in the Netherlands, on the Rhine, in Switzerland— 
wherever there was fighting—and rose from rank to 
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rank, antil in 1799, he was appointed to the chief 
command of the army of the Rhine, with which, 
soon after, he gained the splendid victory of Hohen- 
linden. 

When Bonaparte, a second time the conqueror 
of the Austrians in Italy, concluded a peace and 
returned to Paris, just in time to avail himself of 
the weakness and unpopularity of the Directory, 
and to get himself named first consul, among the 
best adapted for the purposes of his future 
aggrandisement, General Ney stood prominent. He 
accordingly treated him in the most friendly man- 
wer, and his wife, the graceful and unfortunate 
Josephine, took upon herself the trouble of fur- 
nishing the soldier of fortune with a wife. Some 
of the brusque spirit of the expiring republic, pro- 
bably still survived, for we find the first consul's 
lady sending Ney a letter of introduction and recom- 
mendation which he is to present in person to the 
family of the young lady, whom, it is already settled, 
he is to espouse, though it does not appear that the 
parties had ever met before. This is one of many 
most amusing circumstances, highly characteristic of 
the times, contained in the volumes now under our 
notice. 

The General married the lady to whom he was 
thus presented in 1802, and it is mentioned to his 
honour, that notwithstanding the important com- 
mands be had held, and the opportunities he had 
had of enriching himself during six years of suc- 
cessful war, be only possessed the moderate sum of 
80,000 francs, or 3,200/., on the day of his wed- 
ding. Tho first consul then sent Ney in a diplo- 
matic capacity to Switzerland, (the summary diplo- 
macy of Bonaparte did not require an apprentice- 
ship,) and soon after named him Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Diet of the Swies Cantons. Whilst 
im this novel position he received a remarkable 
despatch from that most remarkable of men, Tal- 
leyrand! We earnestly recommend this document 
to our reader's admiration and reflection—it will be 
found at page 83, vol. ii. Indeed at this particular 
point the work is remarkably interesting, relating 
to what the French writer calls Swiss insurgents, 
but whom we, with more justice, call patriots—to 
such men as Reding, Aufdermaur, Wirch, and 
Hirzel, who obstinately preferred liberty, as they 
understood it, and their old-established Swiss repub- 
Lica, to the new theories and forms of the French 
people, who were now, indeed, rapidly verging to a 
military despotism, and an hereditary empire. 

When the First Consul “ accepted the new title 
which was offered to him, and was proclaimed 
Emperor on the 18th of May, 1804,” Ney stood as 
high in favour as ever, and was one of the first batch 
of “ marshals of the empire.” We cannot follow 
him through his subsequent campaigns in Germany, 

Poland, Russia—in the retreat in the memorable 

campaign of Moscow, in 1812, or in the other 

reverses which brought about the abdication of his 

master in 1814. All our readers will remember his 

conduct when Bonaparte returned from Elba, and 

that the “ last scene of all” of the wonderful drama 
VOL. L!,—NO. Bil. 
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of his life was a walled court in the rear of the 
Luxembourg Palace, at Paris, where the victor of 
many fields—the survivor of perils innumerable— 
the son of the cooper of Sarrelouis, the general, the 
diplomatist, the marshal, the duke, the prince, ** tho 
bravest of the brave,” was shot as a traitor! 

It would be supererogatory to say that such a 
life, however written, must be one of powerful 
interest. But the Memoirs, as far as they go, in 
the two volumes now before us, which is down to 
the Austrian campaign of 1805, are well executed, 
and making allowance for some natural, and even 
laudable partiality, are entitled to attention as a valu- 
able addition to the history of the astounding, unpre- 
cedented events which happened in Europe between 
the years 1787 and 1816. Each volume contains 
a copious index of official documents, (the most 
important materials for future historians,) and the 
second volume moreover is enriched with a curious 
and valuable treatise on the military art, from the 
pen of the unfortunate Marshal. 

As we have little room for extract, we merely 
select a short passage, descriptive of his personal 
appearance. 

“ Marshal Ney was tall, athletic, well mede, and 
broad-chested. Each attitude and motion denoted 
health and strength of muscle. A soul of fire 
contained in a frame of iron. His somewhat pale 
complexion, his large forehead, his under lip and 
chin rather prominent, and his strongly-marked, 
though not harsh features, gave a manly and severe 
character to a countenance strongly depicting the 
workings of his mind, and the rapid impressions it 
received. The play of his features forcibly expressed 
the feclings by which he was excited. The fatigues 
of his profession, during the last ycars of his life, 
had made him almost bald. His hair, of a ficry 


auburn, had caused the soldiers to give him the 


nicknames of Peter the Red, and the Red Lion, as 
they gave the emperor that of the Littlo Corporal. 
And when from afar off they heard the thunder of 
his cannon, they would exclaim among themeelves, 
* Courage! The Red Lion is roaring—all will soon 
be right, for Peter the Red is coming!’ 

The translation of the work, which we have used 
for our extract, is dono in a superior manner; it 
gives both the spirit and sense of the original, and is 
at once true to the French, and idiomatic and cle- 
gant as English. 


Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. 
Lady Morgan. 

Lapy Morgan, though a very provoking, is cer- 
tainly a clever and very amusing writer. Though 
we differ from her in notions of politics and taste in 
literature, we seldom lay down a work of hers from 
pure ennui, or without having enjoyed a hearty 
laugh or two during the perusal of it. The present 
scenes from real life, contain some irresistible scenes 
of Trish life. Call them caricatures—farcc—call 
them what you will, it cannot be denied that they 
are amusing. The first part, or “ Manor Sackville,” 
is decidedly the best—the tender intimacy, (her 
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Ladyship of a certainty would call it Jiaison,) sub- 
sisting between the Irish housekeeper, Mrs. Quigley, 
and the Irish sub-egent Jeremiah Galbraith, Esq. of 
Mary-ville, Mogherow, is developed with great form 
and spirit. This morceau (ss her Ladyship would 
say), should, and will recommend the book to 
perusal, 

We regret to see that her Ladyship (to use ano- 
ther of her words), is as “ affectatious” as ever, and 
just as fond of French phrases and Italian words— 
the former of which she generally misconstrues, and 
the latter she almost invariably mispells. 


British Museum. Elgin Marbles. 


Tus is « very useful, excellent little volume, 
evidently the production of a scholar and a man of 
& bold and original cast of mind—dqualities that are 
not often found in the same person. The reader 
will find in it not only an ample history of the im- 
mortal marbles down to their removal into this 
country by Lord Elgin, and of the Parthenon 
of Athens which they once adorned, bat a history 
of the fine arts in ancient Greece, and more particu- 
larly of sculpture as it was carried to matchless per- 
fection by Phidias and his cotemporaries. The 
whole is written in such a plain, intelligible man- 
ner as to recommend the work as a proper guide to 
all visiters of the British Museum, who will cer- 
tainly feel the beauty and interest of the Elgin 
marbles enhanced by « previous perusal of the 
volume. Nearly a hundred wood cuts give correct 
and spirited representations of those ancient mar- 
bles, and the book contains besides a view and plan 
of the Acropolis, and a map of Athens. 


Tales of the Caravanserai. The Khan’s 
Tale. By James Baillie Fraser. Au- 
thor of the Kuzzilbash, &c. 


Tars volume, which forms the seventh of “ The 
Library of Romance,” contains some admirable 
pictures of Persian, Koordistan and Toorkoman life, 
such as only one who, like Mr. Fraser, has travelled 
and lived among those curious races of men could 
give. 

There is here and there a scene in the introduc- 
tion, particularly that where a warlike Khan and 
some military retainers, a half frantic dervish, an 
emeer on a pilgrimage from Hindostan, a party of 
Affghaun horse-dealers, an Armenian from Ispahan, 
and a whole kafilah of merchants, and others, meet 
at a balf-ruined caravanserai, and are detained there 
by a snow storm, that is almost equal to anything 
of the sort we have ever met with. The story, 
which, we suppose, is the first of a series, is suffici- 
ently interesting, and has not its authors usual 
defect of being too long. Some of its details are 
very instructive. 


Rhymes and Rhapsodies. By R. Folke- 
stone Williams. | 


Ir a volume of poetry at all equal in merit to 
this had made its appearance five and twenty years 
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ago it would certainly have met attention and ap. 
plause; but we have had names great in song in 
rapid succession which have dazzled us and blinded 
us to the perception of the beauty of minor 
bards, and of late years the public mind has been 
running in a matter-of-fact, utilitarian course, alto- 
gether inimical to poetry. We trust confidently 
that this state of things will only have its day, and 
that the poet will soon again command that portion 
of attention which his ars divinior deserves. 

If a delicacy of feeling and expression, if a keen 
perception of the beauties of nature, if a subdued 
enthusiasm, and generous sentiments, and pure 
taste may aid that consummation, Mr. Williams's 
volume will not be without its effect. 

The dedication “to Laura” is truly a graceful 
piece of poetry; the “ Monody on Sir Walter Scott” 
is very good, and justly appreciates the heart and in- 
tellect of that excellent man and wonderfal writer ; 
the “ Hymn to Shakspeare” is still better, and the 
passionate burst with which it concludes must have 
been heartfelt by the author. We have not space 
even to name the numerous other poems which have 
pleased us, but cordially recommend the whole col- 
lection to our reader's notice. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works. New 
Edition, uniform with the Waverley 
Novels, with Notes, &c., and Designs 
taken from real scenes, by J. W. 
Turner, R. A. 


We have now before us three volumes of this 
very cheap and beautiful publication, comprising the 
greatest part of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der. The views are admirable! That in the third 
volume, of Kelso, one of the loveliest spots in the 
south of Scotland, is truly beautifal, and like the 
place. From the manner in which these volumes 
are published (once a month) and from their very 
low price (only five shillings each), we hope they 
may find their way into nearly every house in the 
United Kingdom. 


Illustrations of Lord Byron’s Works, in 
a Series of Etchings, by Reveil, from 
Original Paintings, by A. Colin. 


“ Tax series of illustrations,” says the publisher, 
“now submitted to the public are engraved from 
paintings by A. Colin, a French artist of considera- 
ble eminence, and a warm admirer of Lord Byron's 
poetry. © * © © The illustrator of Byron's 
Works will welcome, we hope, this foreign tribute 
to their collections, while its extreme moderation of 
price places it within the reach of every collector. 
The work will be comprised in four parts, each 
containing five plates, with extracts illustrating the 
subject.” To this modest address we will only add 
that, in the number before us (the first), the de- 
signs and the style in which they are etched are 
very pleasing, and that each part only costs eighteen- 
pence. 


REGISTER OF EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Plays and Poems of Shakspeare, 
with a Life, Glossarial Notes, and one 
hundred and seventy Illustrations 
from the Plates in Boydell’s Edition. 
Edited by A. J. Valpy, M. A. 


We favourably noticed this cheap, elegant, and 
correct edition on the publication of the first 
volume. It has now reached the tenth volume, 
without any diminution to the excellent character 
we gave it. We hope in the meantime it has met 
that very extensive sale which alone can reward its 
elegant and enterprising publisher, and we recom- 
mend it to all who are about to possess themselves 
of that inexhaustible fund of delight—a complete 


copy of Shakspeare's works. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. History 
of Europe during the Middle Ages. 


A srmcmvrr recommendation to this volume 
will be to mention that it is from the pen of Sis. 
mondi, the celebrated historian of the Italian Re. 
pablics, and author of the History of Switzerland, 
in this same valuable series. This fact is not gene- 
rally known, and it would appear to be contradicted 
by a pamage in the present volume, where Sismondi 
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is at once called a great man and taxed with inac- 
curacy in the Spanish portion of his work on the 
Literature of Southern Europe. But the editor, of 
course, exercises his rights; and he is certainly cor. 
rect both in his praise and partial blame. 


Narrative of the Expedition to Portugal 
in 1832. By G. Lloyd Hodges, Eaq., 
late Colonel in the service of her most 


Faithful Majesty the Queen of Por- 

tugal. 

Tu is an amusing, gossiping book; the produc. 
tion of a soldier who describes what he saw and 
heard in the course of a very curious drama. The 
Quarterly Review has good naturedly found out 
that the late Colonel is not a great philosopher ; we 
never heard that he had any pretension to be one 
but he bears the character of a man likely to tell 
the truth, and, as such, his volumes have not only 
a claim on the attention of those who now take an 
interest in the complicated affairs of Portugal, but 
102y be valuable to the future writer who shall de: 
tail the singular events of the present period of Por. 
tuguese history. 

We have said the book is amusing——many of the 
anecdotes are delightfully so. 


REGISTER OF EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Taz Covat,—A magnificent state entertainment 
was given on Thursday, Aug. 15, by the King to the 
Officers of the Royal Artillery, on the occasion of 
his presenting to their corps a splendid candelabrum, 
as a token of his approbation of their services. The 
officers appeared in full regimentals, and wore their 
respective insignia of knighthood. Lord Hill, Sir 
James Kempt, the Marquis Wellesley, Lord Robert 
Gresvenor, Colonel Egerton, and Major Dundas, 
were among the company. 

The Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria 
are paying a visit at Plymouth, where they have 
met with the most hearty reception. 

The late Mr. Wilberforce. —Tho late Mr. 
Wilberforce was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
on the 3rd of last month. The funeral proccasion 
moved from Cadogan Place, accompanied by an 
immense crowd of people, who flanked it on cither 
te, tothe Abbey. When it reached Westminster 
Ball, it was joined by a considerable number of 
Peers, and about a hundred and fifty members of 
the House of Commons, al] dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. The pall-bearers were, on one side, Lord 
Brougham, Mr. Manners Sutton, Lord Bexley, and 
the Marquis of Westminster; on the other, Mr. 
Charles Grant, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. William 
Smith, and the Duke of Gloucester, —who, accord. 
ing to etiquette, was the last on the extreme right. 
The procession of the Peers, as they entered the 


Abbey, was headed by the Dukes of Sussex and 
Wellington; then followed the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of Chichester, and others. 
When the coffin was lowered into the grave, tho 
Dukes of Sussex, Gloucester, and Wellington, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lords Brougham, Lans 
downe, Rosslyn, Althorp, Auckland, and others, 
formed a circle round it. The grave is close to 
the tombs of Fox, Pitt, and Canning. The funeral 
service was performed by Dr. Halcome. Upon the 
coffin-lid is this inscription—‘* William Wilberforce, 
Esquire. Born 24th of August, 1759. Died 29th 
of July, 1833.” 

France.—Dnama, &c.—The opera of “ Gus- 
tavus III.” has excited the attention of the people 
in Sweden. M. Scribe, it seems, without giving 
himself the trouble of looking into history, has 
given us a picture of the intrigues of the wife of 
Ankerstroem and the king, never dreaming that 
the lady is still alive. The king, it is asserted, 
never even saw her! The lady, who is now far 
advanced in years, lost two husbands by a tragi- 
cal occurrence. Ankerstroem, her first husband, 
finished his life on a scaffold, and her second 
husband, who was a clergyman, was killed in the 
night, in the church, by his own brother, at the 
moment when the pastor was collecting together 
the money that had been left in the vestry. The 
brother thought he was attacking a robber, and he 
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did not discover that he had killed his brother till 
after the fatal deed was irremediable, 

Tho Star of Perlet seems to be'on the wane. 
Since his return, this year, to the “ Gymnase,” he 
has not been successful. Few attend his acting, 
and the first piece in which he appeared was hissed. 
It was called the “ Coucher du Soleil,” and is 
occupied with the story of a man who is employed 
during a whole day in overcoming the obstacles 
which threaten to exclude him from a house 
where he insists on residing, being apprehensive 
of imprisonment by the police. 

There is something very curious in the fate of 
one of the young dancers at the opera. Her name 
is Varin, and she is distinguished for the grace, ele. 
gance, and beauty of her movements. When M. 
and Madame Varin were attached to the Imperial 
Theatre, at St. Petersburgh, they were struck with 
her elegant manners, although then a slave and a 
Russian by birth, and having adopted her as their 
own child, they initiated her in that art which they 
cultivated themselves with so much success. It is 
owing to this benevolent conduct that the young 
girl escaped from so painful a destiny, and is now 
displaying those valuable talents, which it is to 
be hoped may long continue to be the ornament 
of the opera. 

Madame Dorval is no longer acting at the 
“ Théatre de la Porte, Saint Martin.” Worn out 
with the persecutions of which she was the victim 
on tho part of the management, she has given up 
her engagement, and intends travelling. It is ex- 
pected, however, chat she will shortly perform at 
the “ Ambigi.” At this theatre s new piece, 
“ Le Festin de Balthasar,” is being represented to 
crowded and applauding audiences. 

A fascinating young actress, Mademoiselle Bou- 
varet, has lately become the wife of a noble vis- 
count, who has also made over to her the whole of 
his fortune. Agreeably to her particular desire, 
however, she continues to perform on the stage, and 
delights her adoring husband with the display of 
those talents which have hitherto called forth his 
admiration. 

Ruesta.—A novel and curious publication has 
Jately been undertaken in Petersburgh. It is 
formed upon the plan of the “ Livre des Cent et 
Un,” and contains a collection of original produc- 
tions, in prose and verse, by all the most celebrated 
living Russian authors. It is entitled the “ Nov- 
osselje,” and is to be published by a bookseller, 
named Smirdin. The latter gentleman having 
recently finished building a very splendid mansion 
in the capital, invited to the house-warming every 
author then residing there. Asa mark of gratitude 
towards their liberal-minded host, the guests pre- 
sent conceived the idea of the “ Nowosselje.” It 
is said that the getting up of this work, which is 
enriched with splendid engravings, has cost 22,000 
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roubles; twenty-seven authors have sent valuable 
contributions to it, and it will present a complete 
picture of the modern literature of Russia. 

Icrtanp.—Thorlakson, the poet of Iceland, the 
translator of Milton’s Paradise Lost into his native 
tongue, is the inhabitant of a poor hut at Baegisa 
His room is hardly six feet long by four feet wide, 
and its only ‘furniture his bed, and the table on 
which he writes. Its situation, however, is highly 
picturesque, being seated between three high moun- 
tains, and is surrounded by torrents. The bard's 
income does not exceed 64 per annum! 

Constantmopie.—<A detachment of Saint Simo. 
nians recently made their appearance at Constan- 
tinople, in search of the free woman residing in 
that capital, for the purpose of marrying her to 
Father Enfantin; but the liberties which these 
doctrinaires took with the Turkish ladies, caused 
their immediate arrest and expulsion from the 
city. 

Iraty.—A lady of Certaldo, Madame Lanzoni, 
has recently purchased the house formerly oceupied 
by Boccaccio, which she has restored with the 
utmost care. In the room which he principally 
occupied she has placed his portrait at full length. 
In an adjoining cabinet is a splendid bookcaze, filled 
with all the various editions of his works An old 
woman, who formerly occupied this chamber, having 
accidentally thrown down a part of the paneling, 
found a great number of manuscripts, which, in the 
fervour of bigoted superstition, she directly con- 
signed to the flames. It is not known what has 
become of fourteen manuscripts on vellum, which 
were discovered some years ago on opening the tomb 
of Boccaccio, in the church of Certaldo. 

Dazaprut Fmz.—A fire broke out in a baker's 
shop and flour warehouse, situated in Scotland Yard, 
Liverpool, on the 3rd of last month, about twelve 
o'clock at night. In a short time the roof fell in, 
and apprehensions were felt lest one of the walls, 
which was slightly built, should fall upon the per- 
sons who were engaged in removing property from 
an adjoining timber-yard, belonging to a Mr. Ro- 
berts. These persons were warned to desist, and 
some took the advice and moved off; but others 
continued at work. About half-past one the wall 
was seen to give way: there was a.cry “ It's 
coming !” and all escaped except six men, who 
were in the timber-yard, standing on the verge of 
a sawpit, or in it, and ono who was on the roof of 
it. The wall fell forward with a loud crash, ex- 


_ tending nearly across the yard, and carrying with it 


a joiner’s shop, the roof of the sawpit, and the side 
wall of an adjoining dwelling-house. In a few 
minutes a cry was heard to proceed from amidst 
the dust, bricks, and rubbish in the direction of the 
sawpit ; and one man was soon dug out alive, but 
terribly bruised. The dead bodies of the remain. 
ing six were also found in the course of the morning. 
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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF MISS MARIAN MILLICENT 
BARTON. | 


de Cae 


Manutan Mituicenr Barton, whose por- 
trait forms the embellishment of the present 
nomber, is the daughter and sole surviving 
child of the late James Barton, Esq., of 
Penwortham Hall, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster 


Mr. Barton's ancestors had resided, from 
the most remote period, on theit property at 
Ormskirk in the same county; but. about 
two centuries since the family removed to 
Penwortham, which had formerly been a 
priory attached to the superior monastery in 
the Vale of Evesham, in Worcestershire. — 
The great grandfather of Miss Barton in some 
degree modernised the interior of the build- 
mg, but by retaining the moat, drawbridge, 
and Gothic character of the old structure, 


did not entirely obliterate its monastic ap- 
pearance :’ and it is still in many respects 
worthy the attention of the antiquary. 

This property has now passed into the 


-ancient ‘family of Rawstorne of the same 


county, and is in the possession of Lawrence 
Rawstorne, Esq 

Miss Barton’s family on the maternal side 
boasts of equal, if not still greater, antiquity ; 
tracing their descent in an uninterrupted line 
from one of the captains in the army of 
William the Conqueror, who obtained a grant 


_of the property of Crofton Hall, in the coun- 


ty of Cumberland, which Sir Wastel Brisco, 
Bart., the head of the family, at present 


possesses, 


SUMMER SONGS, BY MRS. HEMANS. 


II.—NIGHT-BLOWING FLOWERS. 


Caizoren of night! unfolding meekly, slowly, 
To the sweet breathings of the shadowy hours, 
When dark-blue heavens look softest and most holy, 
And glow-worm light is in the forest bowers ; 
To solemn things and deep, 
To spirit-haunted sleep, 
To thoughts, all purified 
From earth, ye seem allied, 
O dedicated flowers ! 
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SUMMER SONGS. 


Ye, from the crowd your vestal beauty turning, 
Keep in dim urns the precious odour shrined, 
Till steps are hush’d and faithful stars are burning, 
And the moon’s eye looks down, serenely kind ; 

So doth love’s dreaming heart 

Dwell from the throng apart ; 

And but to shades disclose 

The inmost thought which glows, 
With its pure life entwined. 


Shut from the sounds wherein the day rejoices, 
To no triumphant song your petals thrill ; 
But yield their fragrance with the faint sweet voices 
Rising from hidden founts when all is still, 
. So doth lone prayer arise, 
Mingling with secret sighs, 
When grief unfolds, like you, 
Her breast, for heavenly dew 
In silent hours to fill. 


Ill.—THE WANDERING WIND. 


Tue wind, the wandering wind 
Of golden summer eves! 

Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of its tones among the leaves? 


Oh, is it from the waters 
Or from the long, tall grass ? 

Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings pass ? 


Or is it from the voices 
Of all in one combined, 

That it wins the tone of mastery? 
The wind, the wandering wind! 


No, no, the strange sweet accents 
That with it come and go, 
They are not from the osiers, 
Or the fir-trees, whispering low. 


They are not of the river, 
Nor of the caverned hill: 
"Tis the human love within us 
© That gives them power to thrill. 


They touch the links of memory 
Around our spirits twined, 

And we start, and weep, and tremble, 
To the wind, the wandering wind! 
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HABITS OF THE ROMAN LADIES. 


GED 


Ir has been remarked that “a fondness for 
adorning the person for the sake of obtaining 
admiration from men is natural to all women.” 
Now allowing this to be true, surely no one 
can condemn so laudable a desire of pleasing 
on the part of the fair sex, whatever may be 
its ulterior object. The female mind, for the 
most part, has so few important considera- 
tions wherewith to occupy itself, and so few 
opportunities of pubdlécly displaying its judg- 
mest and taste, except in matters of dress, 
that we cannot wonder at seeing so much at- 
tention paid to it by women of every class; 
besides, when it is remembered that the 
amount expended by ladies in articles of 
dress and bijouterie by far exceeds that spent 
by the “lords of the creation” for the same 
purpose, a female fondness for fashion must 
always be considered as & national blessing, 
and one of the many advantages derived from 
a splendid court. We would, however, by no 
means be understood as advocating that ex- 
cessive love of dress which is indulged in by 
some, reckless of all consequences, and which 
would almost induce them, Tarpeia-like, to 
sacrifice their country for a bracelet. The 
opening remark was made on the Roman 
ladies some two thousand years ago, and it is 
of their different dresses that we now propose 
to treat; these, in splendour, richness, and 
gracefulness, were not surpassed even by 
those of the present day, if we may judge 
from the little insight afforded us by old 
Latin writers into the mysteries of a Roman 
lady’s toilette. 

The ladies of ancient Rome rose early, and 
immediately enjoyed the luxury of the bath, 
which was sometimes of perfumed water; 
they then underwent a process of polishing 
with pumice-stone for the purpose of smooth- 
ing the skin, and after being anvinted with 
rich perfumes they threw around them a 
loose robe and retired to their dressing-rooms, 
where they received morning visits from their 
friends, and discussed the merits of the last 
eloquent speech delivered in the senate, or 
the probable conqueror in the next gladia- 
torial combat. After the departure of their 
Visiters commenced the business of the toilette, 
which occupied a considerable portion of 
time ; the maids were summoned, to each of 
whom a different duty was assigned: some 
formed a kind of council and only looked on 
to direct and assist the others by their advice 
and experience; one held the mirror before 


her mistress; while others there were to 
whom it was a 
“ constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare.” 

With the exception of the looking-glass 
the articles of the toilette were much the same 
as those in use at present. The glass, or, more 
properly speaking, mirror, was composed of 
a highly polished plate of metal®, generally 
silver, richly chased around the edges, and 
adorned with precious stones; this was not 
fixed in a frame like the modern glass, but 
held by a slave. The combs were formed of 
ivory and rose-wood. Curling tongs, bodkins, 
and hair pins were also known ; the former 
was a simple bar of iron heated in the fire, 
around which the hair was turned in order to 
produce a curl; the two latter were made of 
gold and silver, and ornamented with pearls ; 
it was probably with one of these bodkins 
that Cleopatra gave herself ‘a deuth-wound, 
and not, as is commonly supposed, with an 
adder. 

The use of perfumes, cosmetics, and depi- 
latories, prevailed to a great extent amongst 
the Romans; the first were obtained at a con- 
siderable expense from India, Greece, and 
Persia; there are still in existence a few 
recipes for making the cosmetics used two 
thousand years ago, and which will be found 
to have many ingredients in common with 
similar preparations of our own time. Ovid 
gives the following, and adds, that those who 
use it will possess a complexion smoother 
than the surface of their polished mirrors :— 
“Take two pounds of Lybian barley, free 
from straw and chaff, and an equal quantity 
of the pea of the wild vetch, mix these with 
ten eggs, let it harden and pound it, add two 
ounces of hartshorn, and a dozen roots of the - 
narcissus bruised in a mortar, two ounces of 
gum, and two ounces of meal, reduce the 
whole to a powder, siftit, and add nine times 
the quantity of honey.” Some used poppy 
juice and water, and others a pap or poultice 
of bread and milk, with which they com- 
pletely covered the face, and kept on in their 
own houses; this when removed left the skin 
smooth and fair. Depilatories were used to 
form and adorm the eyebrows, which it was con- 
sidered elegant to have joined across the nose. 





* Looking glasses were known to the Romans and 
obtained from the Phoenicians, but they were not in 
general use. 
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On one part of a Roman lady’s dressing 
table might be seen her small silver tooth 
brash, which, with the assistance of a little 
pure water and occasionally a powder of mas- 
tic wood, formed her only dentrifice ; near it 
stood a paper containing a black powder, 
which when ignited sent up a volume of thick 
smoke, and had the valuable property of: re- 
storing the eyes to their former brilliancy if 
weakened by the gaiety of the preceding even- 
ing, or by a sleepless night occasioned by the 
constant serenades of her lover beneath her 
window. Here was a bottle of the perfume 
of Pæstum, and there a box of rouge, and 
another of hair-dye; on another part lay a 
large coil or braid of false hair, made up by 
a male hair-dresser, and near it were the bod- 
kins, the chains, the rings, and the richly- 
studded bands of white and purple which 
adorned the head ; this braid was worn on 
the crown of the head, the hair from the nape 
of the neck being all pulled out by the roots. 
Continual changes were taking place in the 
fashion of wearing the hair; at first it was 
cut off as a votive offering to the gods, but 
the Roman ladies soon discovered that “a 
luxuriant head of hair was a powerful aux- 
iliary of female beauty,” and allowed it to 
grow ; at one time it was worn high in bows 
with a range of curls in front; at another a 
la Grecque ; then allowed to float in the air 
in a dishevelled state, and again à la militaire 
in the form of a helmet. Light hair was 
sometimes worn over that of a naturally dark 
shade, auburn being the colour most esteemed 
and admired by both sexes; those who had 
white or dark hair used saffron as a dye to 
give it an auburn tinge. Some ladies used 
gold dust as a hair powder, which shed such 
a ray of glory around them as dazzled all 
beholders, and gave their heads an appear- 
ance of being on fire.” When the ladies did 
not “ wear their hair” they wore a kind of 
veil and a turban or bonnet called mitra ; this 
was like a bishop's mitre in shape but not so 
high, and with a lappet hanging over each 
cheek, something, in short, like a modern 
mob cap, which elegant head-dress owes its 
origin, no doubt, to the classica] mitra: thus 
has the Roman female head-dress descended 
to our times, not only as one of the insignia 
of the members of the Right Reverend Bench, 
but also in the shape of a covering for our 
domestic matrons. 

After having performed their ablutions, and 
gone through all the little delicate offices of 
making the complexion, perfuming the per- 
son, and endeavouring by art to excel nature, 
the Roman ladies were prepared to put on 
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their costly garments, which were daly pro- 
duced by the slave who held the honourable 


‘post of “ Mistress of the Robes.” In the 


earlier ages the under garment—which in 
other respects differed little from the modern 
—was worn as high as the chin and down to 
the feet, so as to leave no part of the person 
visible except the face, in time, however, it 
was cut lower and shortened ; over this was 
worn the tunica, a dress composed of many 
folds, open at the sides and with sleeves; these 
sleeves were left open from the shoulder to 
the wrist, and fastened with clasps of gold 
and silver; one end of the tunica was fixed 
to the left shoulder, while the other was car- 
ried across the breast and fell negligently over 
the right shoulder till it touched the ground ; 
this train was generally carried over the arm 
when walking, so as to show the right ankle ; 
but it was considered negligé and graceful to 
allow it to drag on the ground instead of 
holding i it up, and consequently was a custom 
much in vogue amongst the distinguées of 

ancient Rome. This was the dress. worn, 
during the republic, but it is difficult to ob- 
tain a correct description of it from the very 
vague accounts handed down to us; probe- 
bly, as in most republics, little attention was 
paid to dress, at all events it was plain and 
simple. It was not until the time of the em- 
perors that the Goddess of Fashion reared her 
head in the capital of the world, when though 
considerable alterations tuok place in dress, yet 
a few traits of the former style were retained. 
The number of garments worn varied accord- 
ing to the temperature of the wearer; they 
were generally three : the first was the simple 
vest; the second a kind of petticoat. richly 
worked in front and surrounded at the waist 
by a belt, which answered the purpose of a 
corset, and was formed in front like a sto- 
macher, richly studded with jewels; then 
came the third and principal garment, the 


_stola, which entirely superseded the use of 


the ancient tunica; this was a robe with a 
small train trimmed at the bottom with a 
deep border of purple and gold; it was con- 
fined at the waist by a belt, and the upper 
part thrown back so as to discover the em- 
broidered front of the second garment or pet- 
ticoat ; un this front was worn the /aticlave, 
an order or decoration of the empire granted 
to distinguished men, and sometimes assumed 
by females in right of their husbands*. Over 


* Orders were sometimes conferred on ladies. The 
senate granted a riband of a peculiar pattern to the 
wife and mother of Coriolanus, to be worn by them 
in considetation of valuable services performed to the 
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all these was worn the palls or cloak, with a 
train of some yards in length, which fell from 
the shoulders, where it was fastened by two 
richly ornamented Abula or clasps ; this train 
was trimmed with gold and silver, and some- 
Gmes'with precious stones, and was usually 
carried over the left shoulder in the manner 
of the ample roquelaure worn by gentlemen. 
It will be seen from the above description 
that there is a considerable resemblance be- 
tween the ancient Roman dress and the 
modem court dress, the former perhaps ex- 
ceeding the latter in gracefulness and ele- 
gance of appearance, from its numerous folds 
and flowing outline. The materials of which 
these dresses were composed were silk, cash- 
mere, and linen. Embroidery was procured 
from the Phoenicians and Assyrians; the for- 
ner was most esteemed as it was raised, 
while the latter was smooth with the surface 
of the cloth. The only colour used for robes 
was white trimmed with purple, coloured 
clothes not being considered “‘ comme il faut” 
amongst the higher orders at Rome. 

The Roman stocking was of silk, generally 
pink or flesh-coloured, over which was worn 
a shoe or rather boot reaching above the ankle, 
tamed up at the point like a Chinese shoe, 
and laced up from the instep tight to the leg. 
This boot was made of white leather or the 
papyrus bark, ornamented with gold, silver, 
and jewels. Sandals were also in use ; they 
consisted of a simple sole with riband attached 
to it, and was laced up like a modern sandal, 
at the same time supplying the place of a 
garter by keeping the stocking up. We 
are informed that coquettes used cork soles 
and false insteps of cork, but never disfigured 
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their persons by the barbarian ornaments of 
necklace, ring, or ear-ring. 

After the Roman lady had completed her 
toilette she sallied out, followed by a slave, for 
a promenade beneath the porticoes of the 
Forum, where she could not only cheaper 
goods, but also hear what was going on in the 
law courts; after continuing her walk up the 
gentle ascent of the gay and crowded Suburra 
Street, she returned to her own house, the thres- 
hold of which (if she happened to be unmar- 
ried) was adorned with garlands of flowers, 
placed there by her young patrician admirers; 
some of these flowers her attendants collected 
to fill the splendid vase which stood in her 
chamber, and preceded her to draw aside the 
curtain which supplied the place of a.door 
into the tapestried and perfumed apartment ; 
here she enters, and sinking softly down into 
an ivory and gold adorned chair, she is wel- 
comed by the chirping notes of her favourite 
bird which hangs near in a gilded cage. By 
her side stands a beautiful page, who gently 
wafts a plume of peacocks’ feathers around 
her head, while a slave presents a small stick 
wrapped around with, apparently, a roll of 
straw-coloured riband, but in reality it is a 
letter from the young Emilius, who adopts 
this mode of writing in preference to the 
usual waxen tablet, not only because it is a 
fashion introduced from Greece, but because 
it preserves most inviolably those secrets 
which are only meant to meet the eye of his 
lovely mistress; far be it from us to pry into 
these secrets, so let us now bid adieu to the 
fair Lucretia, who already begins anxiously 
to unrol the folds of her papyrian epistle. 

E. L. L. 
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BY THE LATE RIGHT HONOURABLE R. B. SHERIDAN. 





Faox yonder copse, yet poor in shade, 
And scantly clad in green, 

Why burst such notes to charm the glade, 
And praise the season’s queen? 

Each breeze, each flower, that glads the sense, 
To us new raptures bring, 

Bat are these warblers tutored thence 
To hail the coming spring ? 


Ah! no, they little mark the flower, 
They little heed the breeze, 
Nor early beam, nor genial shower 

Can call such strains as these. 


But, with their annual passion moved, 
Tis love that bids them sing, 
And still to love, and to be loved, 
Is all they feel of spring ! 


Shall I, then, life’s chill winter fear, 
Whose bliss no seasons bound, 

Shall I, who love throughout the year, 
One hour in grief be found ? 

A life of love is endless May— 
Fortune, I brave thy sting— 

For though thou may’st o’ercast my day, 
Each night shall still be spring. 
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THE FORGED WILL. 


My pear WiLTon, 

You have considered it worth your while 
to remind me of a promise which I made 
you some time ago, to furnish you with a 
narrative of my life. I shall allude but 
slightly to the events which preceded my 
departare for India, as well as to those which 
occurred during my residence in the East, 
and hasten forward to that subsequent period 
which I have ever since been accustomed to 
regard as the most interesting of my exist- 
ence. In order to the right understanding 
of the narrative, it will be first necessary to 
state, in few words, the circumstances and 
condition of my family. The loss of both 
my parents, in infancy, occasioned my removal 
to the seat of George Bromley, Esq., my 
paternal uncle, one of the jovial bachelors 
who relish both their bottle and their friend, 
but who would much rather choose to sacri- 
fice the latter, than to forswear allegiance to 
the “merry god.” My hours, at Bromley- 
hall, were employed to no very advantageous 
purpose, and I fancied that my situation 
furnished me with an adequate plea to claim 
all exemption from study and useful pur- 
suits. Though my uncle possessed several 
nephews besides myself, I was regarded, 
universally, as heir-presumptive of Bromley- 
hall; and, my constitutional idleness being 
increased by this consideration no less than 
by my uncle’s inattention, I took little pains 
to supply the fearful vacuum which existed 
in my mind. 

I was naturally of a headstrong and un- 
governable disposition. When a scheme had 
once found footing in my obstinate brain, 
however repugnant it might have been to 
sound reason, neither the advice of neighbours 
nor the remonstrances of my uncle availed to 
deter me frum moving heaven and earth to 
carry it into execution. In 1790, (I was 
then in my eighteenth year,) it struck me 
forcibly, that my uncle had never certainly 
informed me whether or not he designed for 
me the mansion and estate of Bromley; and 
that, in ,case of his death, and leaving the 
property to another, my situation, all cir- 
cumstances considered, would be none of the 
most comfortable. Destitute of education, 
unsupplied with the means of procuring even 
a livelihood capable of keeping body and 
soul together, and possessed of few or na 
genuine friends, I contemplated such a con- 


tingency with gloomy forebodings. Actuated 
by them, I conceived a resolution, (and my 
resolutions, when once taken, were, unfor- 
tunately for myself, never departed from,) to 
embark, in some capacity or other, for the 
Eastern world. The ideas of India and 
wealth are intimately associated in the ima- 
ginations of youth, and experience is alone 
able to convince us that they are not neces- 
sarily conjoined. My worthy uncle used all 
the means in his power to dissuade me from 
taking this chimerical step, and even offered 
to draw up his will in favour of his disobe- 
dient nephew. The latter, however, my dear 
Wilton, had said his say, and, accordingly, 
my uncle was obliged to purchase me a 
cadetship in the Honourable East India 
Company’s service. 

You are already aware of the untoward 
circumstances which obstructed my progress 
in the East; it is unneçcessary to recapitulate 
them. Suffice it to say, that after a resi- 
dence of five years in Hindostan, I employed 
almost the whole funds of which I was 
master to enable me to sell out; and, on 
the 23rd of March, 1796, I found myself on 
board the Trident, homeward bound, with 
a light purse and a heavy heart. I had 
been constantly accustomed to bear from my 
uncle as opportunities offered, but for six 
months prior to my quitting Bombay these 
communications had entirely ceased. Unable 
otherwise to comprehend the cause of his 
silence, I allowed myself to anticipate the 
worst, and my apprehensions were confirmed 
by the announcement of his death, which 
appeared in the Brighton Gazette, and which 
I found at St. Helena, where we touched in 
our passage home. It was true that my 
uncle had not precisely declared his intention 
to leave me his heir, after my refusal to 
remain in England, yet, somehow or other, 
I had not scrupled to indulge the hope of 
being one day the proprietor of Bromley. 
Subsequently to our leaving St. Helena, 
visions of happiness floated on my young 
fancy, and Christianity had not yet taught 
me that a tear was due to the memory of the 
dead, previous to suffering considerations of 
personal interest to intrude themselves on 
more solemn thoughts. Many were the plans 
which I concerted, many the innovations 
which I proposed to effect in {the "general 
appearance: of the Hall. .[ would open a 
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window on the south side, where a view 
could be obtained of the Thames; I would 
cut away the treés in front, and alter the 
avenue from a direct to a serpentine form ; 
I would pull down the old houses which 
deformed the entrance into the deer-park, 
and plant a shrubbery on the east, to screen 
me from the gaze of the dirty rabble; and, 
though last, not least, I would take unto 
myself a wife, and spend the remainder of 
my days in the joys of matrimony! Never, 
in short, my dear Wilton, did my hopes beat 
higher; never did they appear more likely 
to be realised, and never did adversity seem 
more distant from my path, than at the very 
moment when I was, in good earnest, penny- 
less, friendless. On the 4th June we were 
spoken with by the Eagle, outward bound. 
A cargo of newspapers was transferred on 
board the Trident, and I accidentally took 
up “The Morning Chronicle,” which fell 
first from the budget. “I would not advise 
you, Bromley,” said a young mate, with 
whom I had become acquainted in the course 
of our voyage; “I would not advise you 
to try, ‘ The Morning Chronicle.’ I have 
heard it said, seriously, that all bad news is 
fist conveyed through a whig medium.” 

“Fudge, fudge, my dear fellow,” an- 
swered [; “ Pll lay you a thousand sovereigns 
to a button, that the first paragraph on the 
last page will contain good news for some 
one” As I spoke I mechanically turned 
round the sheet, and you may well imagine 
my dismay andl astonishment, on reading the 
following words :— 

“Gxnxnaz Evecrion.—We understand 
that Charles Mitford Bromley, Esq. of Brom- 
ley-hall, is the ministerial nominee for the 
representation of the borough of Blechingly.” 
Had a thunderbolt burst at my feet that 
moment, it could not more completely have 
astounded and staggered me. “ My cousin 
Mitford, the eldest son of my uncle’s sister, 
was then in possession of the Hall; my uncle 
had forgotten me; the cupof anticipated plea- 
sures had been dashed from my lips, and 
I stood, as it were, alone in the world, a 
wretched, solitary, and isolated thing.” 

The vehemence of my passions completely 
overcame me, and allowing myself to reflect 
upon nothing, save on the certainty of my 
misery, I verily believe that, had we been 
spoken to on that day by an outward bound 
vessel, I should, without doubt, have returned 
to Bombay. Lackily, however, as it has 
since turned out, we did not meet with a 
angie sail for the course of a week, and hy 
that time reason and sober refleetion had 
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come to my aid, and determined me to per- 
severe in steering for Britain. From the 4th 
of June to the period of our landing at Ports- 
mouth, (September 2nd,) my whole faculties 
were absorbed in a sort of stupid apathy. 
I have said already that a liberal education 
I had none. Nature might, indeed, have 
fitted me for standing sentinel in an Indian 
jungle, and I dare say I possessed physical 
strength sufficient to cleave an enemy to his 
brisket, and perhaps steadiness of eye suffi- 
cient to pass a bullet through an object at 
some distance; but I could never hope to 
rise far in my profession, destitute of those 
mental attainments which are alike necessary 
to eminence im civil and military employ- 
ments. At one time, in the course of my 
ruminations, I conceived some idea of quali- 
fying for the church, at another for the 
bar; but these schemes and imaginings were 
presently dismissed, and replaced by others 
equally Utopian. 

We landed at Portsmouth, as 1 have 
already stated, on the 2nd September, 1796. 
My packages, heaven knows, were not large. 
All my funds had been consumed in pro- 
curing my discharge,and I was, consequently, 
unable to provide myself with any of those 
luxuries and rarities of the Eastern world 
which I might have disposed of to advantage 
in my native country. Forty or fifty sove- 
reigns were all I had left in the world. The 
lightness of my pockets had, previous to the 
news of my misfortune, made little impres- 
sion on a heart naturally volatile ; for, setting 
myself down as already in possession of my 
uncle’s estate, I conceived that no expense 
could be contracted which the rental of 
Bromley was not more than sufficient to 
cover. 

I left Portsmouth on the day following 
that on which we landed, and proceeded to 
London, with not a single plan digested for 
the ways and means of my future subsist- 
ence. Seated on the top of a stage-coach, 
(the top, my dear friend, for economy began 
to intrude its ill-natured warnings into all 
my projects,) I half formed a resolution to 
cast myself on my cousin’s generosity, and 
to solicit from a relative that pittance, which, 
it seemed more than probable, I should 
otherwise be compelled to beg at the hands 
of strangers. But the thought was crushed 
almost in the very moment of its formation. 
I had a soul of pride, Wiltun, a soul that 
constitutionally spurned at the idea of de- 
pendence; and, though the feeling be a good 
one when properly controlled, it has often 
operated to my material prejudice. I believe, 
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however, that I become too prolix. Well, 
to cut this part of my story short, it will be 
sufficient to observe, that, on my arrival in 
London, I perused, by the merest accident, 
a newspaper notice, advertising for a young 
man who could officiate as one of the under 
clerks at the Stamp Office. That very even- 
ing I answered it, and, in less than a week, 
pour M‘Laren Bromley commenced his un- 
wonted labours, surrounded by mountains of 
receipts, folios, ledgers, &c. &c.! My mind 
became insensibly more calm; the vehe- 
mence of despair had given place, in some 
measure, to the stillness of resignation, and 
after various struggles with my pride, I 
at length found myself on the road to act as 
herald of my own return to Charles Mitford 
Bromley, Esq. of Bromley-hall. I had al- 
ready been in London, in my new situation, 
about a month, and had made sundry inqui- 
ries into the character of my relative. I 
found that he had fallen. into dissipated 
habits, and was regarded by the country 
gentlemen, (or rather by those of them who 
acted up to the adage, “a short life and a 
merry one,”) as the leading better at a horse 
race, and the deepest drinker at a tavern 
dinner. Though such a description could 
not be said to promise fair, I was still 
urged, by an unaccountable curiosity, to 
visit Bromley. 

- My.ruminations, you may suppose, were 
not of the most pleasing kind, when, after a 
walk of five miles and a half, 1 entered the 
long and straight avenue which conducts 
through a forest of beeches to the principal 
gateway of the hall. As [ advanced silently 
along, a thousand associations crowded on 
my mind. They resembled a dream of 
vanished years. The traveller, who, after a 
long absence, revisits, for the first time, the 
dwelling of his youth, and finds the places 
of father and mother, brothers and sisters, 
occupied by unknown forms, may conceive 
some idea of my emotions. The wind was 
sighing mournfully among the trees, and I 
verily imagined that the old beeches shook 
their heads at me as I passed. Beneath 
their once loved shade, I had often gam- 
bolled in the levity of childhood. How often 
had I here bestrode my uncle’s silver-headed 
stick, while Othello could scarcely have more 
exulted in “the pomp, pride, and circum- 
stance of glorious war,” than I did in the 
dexterity with which I charged on my inani- 
mate steed! How often had I launched the 
mimic barge on the little stream which 
purled through the adjoining field; and no 
merchantman’ beholds, with greater pride, 
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his gallant vessel steering from the harbour, 
than I did my Lilliputian sloop, nine inches 
by two, manwavring in a manner that clearly 
indicated, in my conception, the superior 
skill of the carpenter! I remembered to 
have cut the initials of my name, a few days 
previous to my departure, in the bark of a 
favourite beech which overshaded the avenue. 
On arriving at the spot, where I recollected 
that this tree had anciently flourished, | 
was able to discover nothing, save only a 
withered stump. My cousin had, of course, 
some end in view which prompted him to 
this act, and chance had, in every proba- 
bility, determined him to make choice of my 
favourite beech. I was not then, however, 
in the most charitable of moods, and I could 
not refrain from involuntarily exclaiming, 
# What! could your malignity extend thus 
far? Was it balm to your, suul to erase every 
trace of your less fortunate cousin?” I hastily 
checked myself. It was no fault of Mitford's. 
I reflected that Bromley had been left him 
by our uncle; and except I was prepared to 
rank among the vices, the indulgence of 
one of the most potent principles of human 
nature, my relative must stand acquitted. 

I knocked at the hall door with conflicting 
feelings, and felt my choler again mounting 
at the time which was suffered to elapse 
before it pleased the footman to appear. 

“Is your master at home?” I inquired, 
with the greatest difficulty repressing my 
emotions. 

“Mr. Bromley is at dinner,” returned the 
fellow, “ and cannot be disturbed. You must 
call again to-morrow, and it’s ten to one bat 
you don’t see him even then.” 

5 I must, and will see him, now,” ex- 
claimed I, vehemently; “tell him that « 
near relation of his requests the favour of his 
company only for two minutes.” 

The servant departed with the message, 
and presently returned with the announcement 
that Mr. Mitford Bromley was particularly 
engaged with a select party of friends, and 
that the person who did him the honour to 
claim a relationship must cal] again on the 
subsequent day. The footman was preparing 
to follow up the delivery of his message by 
slamming the door in my face, when Î 
seized it with my hand, and begged him to 
wait one moment, till I had written a few 
words to his master. Leaning against the 
bannister, I scrawled the following lines with 
my pencil, on the envelope of a letter which 
I accidentally had in my pocket:— — 
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: Sm, 

“ It is neither my desire or intention to 
distarb you in the possession of Bromley. 
The feelings of consanguinity alone have 
induced me to visit your residence, and, if 
my presence be in any degree offensive, you 
have only to intimate the fact, that I may 
take care not to diminish your enjoyments. 
If you now consent to see me, let it be alone, 
as | am far from being in a temper to meet 


company. 
Pe I am, &c. &c. 
M‘Larex Bromury.” 

. J waited a considerable time before there 
seemed any signs of replying to my note. 
At length I heard the sound of a heavy 
foot descending the stairs, and presently my 
vouin stood before me. I could scarcely 
have known him, Wilton. When I left 
England he was a slender, handsome young 
man of five and twenty, and I now found 
bo in a more frightful condition than I 
ever could have supposed. A seemingly 
ceaseless round of dissipation had made fear. 
fol ravages in his person; his eyes were sunk 
and ghastly, his hair was already tinged 
with grey, and his bloated countenance gave 
sufficient indication of the pursuits which he 
followed, and the geds that he worshipped. 
He seized me by the hand, and, pulling me 
within the thresheld, gave utterance, in a 
broken vaice, to some such salutations as the 
following -— 

“My dear M‘Laren, I am heartily glad 
to see you-—When did you arrive from 
India? Why did you quit the Company's 
service? Damn it, man, why didn’t you tell 
me at the first who it was? But, come my 
dear fellow, come up stairs. Jt is but just 
that I should make ample amends for my 
apparent want of hospitality.” 

To cunfess the truth, Wilton, my cousin's 
overpowering kindness of manner struck me 
with astonishment, and the more so because 
it was totally umexpected. I begged to be at 
present excused from joining the visiters, as 
my spirits were incompetent to the task. 

“Qh! deuce take the visiters,” exclaimed 
Mitford ; ‘ I left them busy over a bottle of 
claret. Come along to the drawing-room, 
and I will dismiss the gentry in a couple of 
seconds.” We accordingly ascended to the 
drawing-room, which I found furnished with 
exquisite splendour. Mitford left me alone 
here for about ten minutes, which he was 
engaged in explaining to his guests the rea- 
sons which obliged him to interrypt their 
entertainment. Fur myself, I remained stand- 
ing in the centre of the drawing-room, gazing 
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on a full-length portrait o{-my late uncle, 
which hung suspended against the wall. 
My feelings were of a two-fold description. 
I cursed over and over again my own despi- 
cable rashness in abandoning my native land, 
and throwing behind me wealth and pro- 
perty, which, but for that step, [ confidently 
believed must have been mine. At tbe same 
time, I could not suppose that that delin- 
quency was of a nature so heinous as alto- 
gether to justify my uncle in stripping me 
of what were my legal rights, had he died 
intestate: nor could I, by any process of 
reasoning, reconcile the fact of his kind and 
regular correspondence with his resolution to 
deprive me, as far as it lay.in his power, of 
the means of subsistence, a deed; certainly, 
the more cruel as he had given me no 
reason to anticipate it. The consequence of 
this double dealing, I reflected, was, that my 
necessities had reduced me to the counter of 
a stamp office; a bitter change, to be sure, 
from the pruspect of inheriting a landed 
estate, and succeeding to the representation 
of an honourable family. Mitford rejoined 
me in a short time. 

. © Be seated, my dear M‘Laren,” said he 
kindly, ‘I have dismissed the riotous crew 
beneath, and shall now be happy to converse 
with you on family matters. Changes are 
frequent in this world, (and, perhaps, it is 
just that they are so, since they serve to 
remind us of the uncertain tenure by which 
we hold its good things,) and one of these 
changes has affected us nearly. Our worthy 
uncle has passed to his reckoning, and sure 
I am, if we tread the path whieh he trode 
before us, posterity will have. no reuson to 
anathematise our memories. I shall show 
you the will by which Bromley-hall was 
conveyed to my side of the house, and while 
I am, as I ought to be, grateful for the 
honour, it bas struck me as a circumstance 
somewhat uncommon, that the name of 
M‘Laren Bromley should never occur in it 
from the ‘ know of all men,’ to the ‘ witness 
my hand.’ Surely my uncle might, and, 
with every respect to his ashes, I will add, he 
should have given some signs that he had 
not forgotten his absent nephew. Believe 
me, my friend, I sincerely sympathise with 
you on your bereavement.” 

While Mitford was speaking, I agreed 
with most of his sentiments. With regard 
to the allusion which he made to our late 
uncle’s character, though I was perfectly 
aware of the old gentleman’s intemperate 
habits, I felt inclined to acquiesce in the 
approbation bestowed on him by his suc- 
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cessor; for his hand was ever open to the 
poor man, and his benevolence of heart had 
never been questioned. Had Providence 
spared my cousin until now, I.could have 


told him, dear Edmund, that there was: 


something wanting to complete the picture 
which he had drawn, and without which, all 
amiable qualities are but as “ sounding brass 
_ and tinkling cymbal.” Thank heaven,. my 
dear young friend, that I have not to insist 
upon this, in an epistle to you. 

As Mitford appeared to pause for a reply, 
I answered nearly, I think, as follows :— 

‘ [ need not conceal from you, Charles, 
that I once did look forward to the property 
of this mansion, and the whole Bromley 
estate. Since it was my uncle's will, how- 
ever, that the representation of his family 
should be vested in another, I ought, if pos- 
sible, to acquiesce in his decision. At first, 
no doubt, the disappointment was hard to 
to bear; but I have since better learned, 
by the aid of Providence, to submit myself 
to it. I have luckily got into a way of earn- 
ing an honest livelihood, and though un- 
questionably the bright and fairy dreams, 
in which I was wont to indulge in early life, 
have been at length superseded by darker 
realities; I think I may hold up my head 
with- as high confidence as many whose 
worldly hopes have been better answered. 
To you, my dear cousin, I wish every happi- 
ness. If your good fortune has hitherto 
exceeded mine, you probably have deserved 
it more.” 

As I concluded, it seemed that horrid re- 
collections were agitating my cousin’s bosom, 
—for his eye suddenly assumed an expression 
of singular wildness, and his cheeks and lips, 
in despite of the effects of inebriety, became 
paler than marble. He started suddenly from 
his seat and walked to the window. I re- 
garded him with surprise, but the train of 
conjecture into which my thoughts had con- 
sequently fallen, was shortly interrupted by 
Mitford, who, after a visibly forced effort to 
recover his equanimity, threw himself on a 
couch and inquired :— 

. What way of earning a livelihood do 
you allude to? Is it possible that you can 
yet have chalked out any scheme?” 

‘ You are ignorant,” observed I, ‘ that I 
have already been a month in London. My 
situation there is that of one of the sub-clerks 
in the Stamp Office.” 

‘“ A month in London!” ejaculated my 
cousin, “ and J not informed of it! I protest, 
M‘Laren, you have not yet laid aside your 
old habits. Eccentric as ever, I see. Cer- 
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tainly you should have known that you were 

welcome at. Bromley Hall, while Charles 

Mitford was its proprietor. But, in the name. 
of heaven, what tempted you to bind your- 

self to the counter of a Stamp Office? We 

must see what more honourable employment 

can be-procured for you,—and, if 1 succeed 

in carrying my election for Blechingty, I 

think I shall have sufficient influence with 

government to obtain any situation for which 
you think yourself suited. If you have the: 
least desire to return to India, I am well-nigh 
certain that a cadetship could be secured for 
the asking, or if you dislike the smell of gun- 
powder, there can he no great difficulty to’ 
obtain a writership. And seriously my advice 
is, that you betake yourself again to the East. 
Men seldom return from India without having: 
amassed a mint of money.” 

‘“ Yes,” interrupted I, “ and without hav- 
ing impaired their constitutions. No, no! 
Charies, I thank you for your cunsideration, 
but, having already had some knowledge of 
the quantity of gold which one may gather 
in Hindostan, I shall remain in the Stamp 
Office. I am not ashamed of my situation ; 
it is an honest one, and though men of the 
world may not deem it honourable or fitting 
for a gentleman, it is one which cannot be 
dispensed with.” 

“ I-do not deny your situation being 
honest and necessary,” rejoined. my cousin ; 
“but I cannot think it altogether of that 
description which a Bromley should fill. ‘In 
these revolutionary times, we must prevent, 
to the utmost extent of our power, any indi- 
vidual connected -with the English aristo- 
cracy from stooping to an employment which 
naturally degrades him to a level with the 
vulgarest quill-driver in the land. Now, in 
the case of India, ——” 

“ Cease to mention India, Charles,” said 
I, again interrupting him, “ I: have been 
satiated with it. Our lives are not of such 
immense duration, but that we may be satis- 
fied with whatever is sufficient to carry us 
through them. I mean not to depreciate the 
advantages of a just and praiseworthy ambi- 
tion; I might, probably, have possessed some 
share of it in other circumstances,—but, as 
it is, I hardly think it worth my while to 
look far into futurity.” 

# * + * * 
+ « * + e 

I liave entered, my dear Wilton, some- 
what more into detail than I originally 
designed. I thought, however, that you 
might be interested to learn the particulars 
of my first interview with my cousis. I 
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remained the whole of that night and the 
following day at Bromley Hall,—loaded with 
the greatest kindness,—and pressed again 
and again to accept of a situation in India. 
I do confess I was somewhat puzzled at this 
excess of affection, and was frequently in- 
clined to ask with Sir Oliver, ‘ Is not this 
too much politeness by half?” It appeared 
likewise surprising, that among his many 
ofiers of assistance (and I am sure he did 
not spare them), my cousin never once sug- 
gested an employment in my native isles. 
India commenced and India concladed his 
song, and I thought I had discovered, before 
leaving him, a remarkable anxiety on his 
part Lo get me as speedily as possible out of 
the - À few minutes previous to my 
departure for London, he showed me my 
uncle's will—shich conveyed “all and whole 
his estates real and personal, all his goods 
and chattels, &cc. &cc., to Mr. Charles Mitford, 
eldest son-of John Mitford, merchant in 
London, and the late Catharine Bromley his 
wife, upon condition that he, the said Charles 
Mitford, do add to his other styles and desig- 
nations the name of Bromley.” 

As all hands were busily employed at the 
Stamp Office for the next six weeks, I was 
prevented from sojourning any length of 
time at the Hall. In the meantime, facts 
were every day multiplying to convince me 
that my.cousin would soon ran through his 
estate. He proceeded from one extrava- 
gance to another,—lost immense sums of 
money at play,—maintained a stud of race 
horses at a ruinous expense,—and, though 
he uniformly expressed the highest regard 
and kindness for me, I could not help re- 
garding the protestations of this misguided 
man as hollow and worthless at the bottom: 
I had already discovered him to be a con- 
tummate hypocrite,—affecting to regulate his 
conduct by the rules of a morality which he 
virtually trampled beneath his feet. In this 
character.[ could not repose confidence, and 
well you know, my dear Wilton, how. fully 
my suspicions have been justified. It was 
not, I assure you, without extreme regret, 
that I contemplated the probability of the 
fine estate of Bromley being brought to the 
hammer, and I quite expected that the elec- 
Gon expenses of Blechingly would be the 
means of accelerating that crisis. 

- About four months after my first interview 
with my cousin, and only a week prior to 
the day appointed for the eleetion, as I was 
proceeding, in the morning, at a lcisarely pace 
fom my lodgings towards the Stamp Office, 
on overtaken by a servant of Bromley 
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Oh, Mr. M‘Laren,” said he, almost 
breathless ; “ Come up to the Hall as fast as 
you can. Here has been the young Squire 
Gilbert shooting my master with a pistol.” 

# Good God!” exclaimed I, “ what has 
happened to Mr. Bromley ?” 
* “ Neither more nor less than this,” replied 
the clown, “ Squire Gilbert and my master 
‘had high words at the theatre the night afvre 
Jast, and off they both set this morning at 
four o’clock—pitch dark as it was—to Chalk 
Farm, where the Squire shot my master 
through the body, and then decamped him- 
self—a chicken as he is. But, make haste, 
for master be woundily keen to see thee.” 

The truth flashed upon my mind in an 
instant. A duel had taken place between 
Mitford and one of his dissipated associates, 
and had terminated fatally for my poor 
cousin. I accordingly made the best of my 
way to the Hall, accompanied by the servant, 
who employed himself, during our walk, in 
venting curses un the head of Squire Gilbert, 
vociferating loudly that it would be the warse 
for him, if he ever came within reach of 
“ his own shillelah.” I was too much struck 
with the awful suddenness of the catastrophe, 
to attend to my Irish friend’s gibberish,—and 
I reached Bromley in a state of feverish im- 
patience and anxiety. I was immediately 
shown to my cousin’s chamber. 

I found him stretched upon his bed, ap- 
parently in a state of extreme despair, and 
attended by a surgeon from the metropolis. 
His were both loud and deep, and a 
visible change had already affected his whole 
countenance. As soon as he was apprised of 
my presence, he motioned to the surgeon to 
withdraw, and presently we were left alone 
together. Turning himself round in the 
direction where I stood, a movement which 
appeared to occasion him exquisite torture, 
and pressing his left hand agaiust the wound, 
he fixed his eyes steadily upon mine with a 
gaze of appalling despair. 

“ M‘Laren,” he at length uttered in a 
hollow.tone, ‘‘ I am going now,—but I have 
much to tell you, and I only wish to be 
spared till my task of reparation is completed. 
Take this key, and open the highest of those 
drawers. Bring me the mahogany casket 
which you will find there.” 

. Mechanically I obeyed my cousin's direc- 
tions, without saying a word, for I felt as if 
my tongue were chained up in silence, and 
delivered the casket into his hands. ~ Hastily 
he undid the lock, and drew forth the iden- 
tical will of my uncle which he. had shown 
to me on our first interview: Surprised and 
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doubtful, I resumed my seat by the bedside, 


while my cousin having unfolded the docu- 
ment to its full extent, raised himself on his 
elbow, seemingly insensible of pain, and 
grasping the paper in his hand, gazed wildly 
in my face. In a few seconds he spoke :— 

“ M‘Laren Bromley I am a villain! 
Speak not, I pray you; I must have all the 
time to myself which may yet intervene 
before I am summoned to my dread account. 
I have much to do,—much—much repara- 
tion to make. Oh, that horrible,—that 
damning disclosure! And yet it must be 
made, though the effort should cost me all 
hell’s tortures before I die.” He paused for 
a moment to wipe off the death damps which 
were starting on his forehead, and resumed, 
“ That will, M‘Laren, was,—was à Sabri- 
cation.” 

The wretched man sunk back on his pil- 
low. I was too dreadfully agitated to tender 
him assistance,—overcome,—struck speechless 
by the announcement | had just heard. It 
was some time before my cousin could sum- 
mon up sufficient strength again to address 
me. 

“ Yes, M‘Laren,” he said, with frightful 
vehemence, “I availed myself of your 
absence, and wrought your ruin. At least 
I tried it,—but what were your deepest sor- 
sows, when compared with the tortures of 
the soul? I forged that will at my uncle’s 
death; I grasped the filthy gold which has 
been my bane. But did it bring me the hap- 
piness I sought? Did it bring me honour? 
Did it produce peace here?” And he smote 
upon his bosom as he spoke,—“‘ No, no, no! 
The crime carried along with it its direct 
punishment. I tell you I have nothing to 
expect—nothing to hope for. I tell you that 
blacker guilt than mine stains not the long 
catalogue of human transgression. Why do 
you not curse me, boy?” 

Exhaustion again overpowered him, and 
grasping the fatal document in his hand, he 
dashed it from him with violence. 

“‘ Charles,” said J, with as much compo- 
sure as I could command; “ curses were 
never farther from my thoughts than at this 
moment. From the bottom of my soul I do 
sincerely forgive you.” 

‘6 Tis false!” exclaimed Mitford, starting 
up with a groan of agony, which the move- 
ment occasioned, “* You cannot—will not— 
dare not forgive me. Forgiveness! Pardon! 
can such things exist for a wretch like me? 
Neither here, nor hereafter.” 

“ By all that is sacred,” said I, alarmed 
at the fury of his-motions, ‘‘ I forgive you, 


Charles,—and may the great God of Heaven 
forgive you too!” 

“Shall I say Amen to that prayer?” 
exclaimed the expiring wretch, “ Empty,— 
empty hope! Oh! it is a terrible thing to 
die,—but, doubly terrible to die thus hope- 
lessly condemned! Oh! can there be a God, 
M‘Laren? Yes, yes! I, who have practi- 
cally denied his existence, feel that awful 
truth rushing like a flood into mysoul. The 
worms will soon have a banquet of these 
limbs; and what—what is beyond the 
grave?” He answered his own question 
with a long and deep groan, and fell back 
exhausted. - 

In a short time, Mitford became more 
composed, and the pain of the first disclo- 
sure having subsided, he proceeded to state 
with greater calmness what I was already 
aware of :— 

My mind, M‘Laren, was naturally de- 
praved. The love of wealth was the ruling 
motive of my actions from first to last. Our 
uncle was cut off suddenly ,—in consequence, 
it was conjectured, of having indulged over- 
freely in an evening’s revel, and I conceived 
the opportunity s good one to gratify my 
favourite passion. I drew up that acc 
document, and cevunterfeited, after my 
uncle’s name, the signature of a netary who 
had been dead for some time. This forgery 
I conveyed, by means of a false key, into my 
uncle's escritoire, but not without making 
myself sure that no other will was in exist- 
ence, and immediately after the funeral, on 
opening his drawers that deed was found. 
Not the smallest doubt was ever expressed, 
nor, I believe, ever entertained of its validity, 
and I entered in consequence into complete 
possession of the estate of Bromley. You 
see that my schemes were well laid,—almost 
beyond the possibility of a failure,—and no 
wonder, for I was an adept in deceit. That 
was far from being the first,—-though it oer- 
tainly was the greatest of my crimes, and a 
long career,—coeval nearly with my life,—of 
practise-hardened villainy, had deadened 
every feeling of compunction. Your unex- 
pected return from India, you may be sure, 
struck me with dismay, yet I contrived to 
dissemble the thorn of hatred which rankled 
in my breast,—and often and often, as you 
remember, did I urge you, under the plea of 
solicitude for your interests, to remove your- 
self from the country for ever. The steady 
opposition which vou offered to my plan per- 
plexed me at the time,—but I have now 
reason to thank the arbitrations of destiny, 
that you persisted in your resolution tc 
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remain, since I have now an opportunity to 
make you the fullest reparation in my power. 
I am resolved to sign a declaration of my 
crime, in presence of adequate witnesses, 
and no remonstrances,” added he, seeing me 
about to interrupt him; “no remonstrances 
shall prevent me from performing that act of 
justice. I have deserved it every inch,—I 
deserved the bullet which has laid me here. 
Oh, God forgive -me! I used to hear of a 
Saviour in my young days,—though I have 
not been over a church threshold for many 
a long year: oh! sf there be such a Being, 
hear his intercessions, thou dread God, whose 
name I have never reverently spoken till this 
hour of darkness!” My poor cousin clasped 
hs hands together with convulsive earnest- 
ness, Alas! I was no fitting comforter. My 
knowledge of Heaven’s mercy was then as 
limited as his own. 

It was in vain, my dear Wilton, that I 
eadeavoured to dissuade my relative from 
publicly recording his infamy. In presence 
of the surgeon, the steward, one of the foot- 
men and myself, he signed a statement, 
which I drew up according to his direction, 
of what he had previously communicated to 
me. He lingered in the extreme of torture 
til the ensuing morning, when he expired 
at half-past seven o'clock on the 3rd of 
January, 1797, and in the thirty-first year of 
his age. As it was now upon record that 
my uncle died intestate, I of course came 
into possession of the whole of his property 
as heir-at-law. 

I feel it impossible, even at this distance 
of time, to look back without strong emotion 
on the untimely end of my misguided cousin. 
He led, unquestionably, a life of the blackest 
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kind; but we know that there may be pardon 
even for “ the chief of sinners.” I followed 
him to the grave in an indescribable state of 
mind, and with feelings the most excited. 
Beyond that, human ken is not suffered to 
penetrate. 

Almost thirty-two years have now elapsed 
since the above events took place, and I 
think I can say to my friend, with all humi- 
lity, that I have become a better and a 
mended man. I possess the advantage of a 
strange experience,—one that falls seldom to 
mortal lot,—and I were indeed culpable in 
the extreme did it fail to produce suitable 
effects on my conduct. My purest joys 
depend on those of my wife and children, 
and, allow me to add, on those of my valued 
friend, Edmund Wilton. As the great prin- 
ciple of my life, I have endeavoured to su- 
persede that sense of honour which most 
men of the world unfortunately cultivate te 
the exclusion of higher motives, by the spirit 
of the Christian religion. I have been enabled 
to uproot from my heart many unhallowed 
prejudices, and to plant in their stead a holier 
and diviner seed. In fine, though that senti- 
ment of Thomas Moore— 

‘ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given,” 

be, in the main, correct, and is perceived 
more and more the whiter the head becomes, 
yet, inasmuch as genuine happiness may be 
tasted on earth, it has unquestionably been 
long enjoyed by, my dear Wilton, your most 
attached and devoted friend, 

M'Lanen BrouLer. 


Bromley Hall, August, 31, 1830. 
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Tus sea was smooth and bright the shore, 
A cloudless sky above, 

But frail the little bark that bore 
A mother’s freight of love! 


It danced upon the morning tide: 
And mocked a mother’s fears ; 

An object of a moment’s pride— 
A subject soon of tears! 

is gone, the sky is dark, 

sea is ruffed o’er, 

me! where is that little bark 

That left the joyous shore? 









It meets no more the longing eye, 
It may no more return ; 

The night is past, no bark is nigh, 
The mourner’s left forlorn. 

Yet weep not, though it meet no more 
Thy gaze on yonder sea, 

Another and a brighter shore 
Is smiling on its lee. 


Another and a brighter port 
Is now its peaceful home; 
Where wail or woe, or earthly sort 
Of care can never come! 
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THE DEATH-BED. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF JOHN PAUL RICHTER. 





TO GUSTAVUS. 


“Ir you are really my friend lose no time 
in hastening to me, for I must shortly die. 
On that happy night after our reconciliation 
we stepped forth to enjoy and to behold the 
still quiet beauty of the land; and now ere I 
go forth into the still eternal land of death, 
‘I desire to feel myself once more pressed to 
your friendly bosom. My dearest Gustavus, 
notwithstanding my many offences, I have 
never ceased to love you. Hasten then to me. 
My life on earth has been but one long-drawn 
sigh, let not the little breath which remains 
in my weary breast be spent in vain longings 
after you.” 

When Gustavus read those lines they coiled 
like biting vipers round his heart, making 
every spot they touched bleed. In the first 
burst of his grief humanity bore down every 
other feeling, and drove him impetuously 
from the castle. The darkness of the night 
and of the way sank into his soul ; his friend 
seemed to be dying everywhere around him. 
A solitary bird, disturbed by his hurrying step 
from its nightly resting place, fluttered in the 
path-way; he gazed upon it a moment, 
thinking he beheld the soul of his friend 
hovering between life and death, and seek- 
ing, like the bird, through the deep obscurity 
for its losthome. The flitting lights wandering 
upand down, the sombre night, were imagesof 
the transient joys of our being, and the sighs 
and bitter feelings that awaited his future 
years, Human life faded insensibly away be- 
neath his thoughts. At length the slumber- 
ing town rose, faintly seen, from its bed of 
shadow ; the pharo-light of the great tower 
shone distinctly, a hage mass of buildings 
lay beneath it, cowering in darkness and 
repose, except where, here and there, far 
apart one from the other, some solitary win- 
dows emitted long level rays of quivering 
light, which seemed to his boding heart mes- 
sengers from the chambers of the sick. 

He knocked’ softly at his friend’s door; 
softly it was opened to him, and still more 
softly he crept up.stairs. The house of sorrow 
was wrapt in awful silence, and the striking 
of the clock, which now sounded twelve, 
smote upon the ear like the tolling of a fune- 
ral bell! He stood at the bedside ; there lay 
that dear being whom he had come to southe, 
to pardon, and tv love, ere all should be tuo 


late. His countenance was discoloured ; fever 
had preyed upon his features and had 
wrinkled and shrivelled his once full and 
lovely lips; sad as were these signs, they 
were yet to be borne; but Gustavus durst 
not look upon his fixed eye—all its lustre was 
gone—gilassy and hollow it stared wildly 
upon him with a gaze that told how terrible 
had been the burden of his past sufferiags, 
and how very heavily death pressed upon 
him. 

The éurtain of Amandus’ life (for so the 
dying man was called) was fast descending ; 
the joy of this meeting acted like a new im- 
pulse, and withheld it one moment in its 
descent. The nurse was dismissed, and Gus- 
tavus remained to watch in her stead. It was 
now the full hush and depth of night, when 
sleep and death tear from man with their rude 
hands every ornament and garment that nar 
ture lends. Gustavus did not, could nut, hope 
to stay the relentless grasp of fate, but with 
tranquil looks and an assumed air of serenity, 
he endeavoured to impart to his patient that 
cheerfulness he could not feel, and by bu- 
mouring all his fancies sought to soothe the 
painful alternations of drowsiness and chilli- 
ness which now crept over him. From the 
recollection of such acts of excessive, tender, 
and superfluous charity towards the dying, we 
receive more satisfaction in future years, than 
from the memory of a thousand bounties be- 
stowed in one donation upon the healthy— 
and yet it is but a couple of hours that sepa- 
rates these two states: we get up and we lie 
down some few times, and then remain for 
ever extended in the coldness of the shroud. 

The sick man himself was sensible that the 
evening breath of his life was fast declining. 
Mindful of the coming hour, he had that day 
left his favourite plants unwatered, had given 
his birds away in presents to his friends, afd 
in all, except his wish of once more seeing 
Gustavus, had bid a long adieu to human 
life. The visitings of death are awful, and 
the faint ebbing of nature is audible like a 
tale of sorrow; it was an hour of dire need; 
but yet in this wilderness of suffering, in this 
waste which lies between life and death, the 
image of his beloved mistress still floated in 
his mind, and he begged to see her. She 
yielded to his desire, and came. Sulemnly 
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she glided mto the awful chamber of the 
dying—that vestibule of a temple that stands 
not upon earth. When he beheld the beloved 
of his expiring heart standing once more be- 
fore him, a faint glow from the golden hopes 
of his youth seemed to gild the dark horizon 
of the present, like the strip of bright evening 
red of a summer sunset shining on still at 
the hour of midnight. He pressed her beau- 
tifal living hand to his heart; the blush of 
pleasure tinged his pale cheek, and the angel 
of joy lowered him gently upon the cords of 
love into the grave. . 


A dying man is no longer of this earth ; he. 


has lost sight of the world and its doings, of 
men and their actions; he is already arrived 
so far beyond our human scene, that our 
ceremonies and observances, indeed all 
things, seem lost in immeasurable distance. 
Amandus felt his body destroyed by suffering 
and as if about to dissolve into the elements. 
Love gave new strength to his soul ; the fatal 
minute of departare was delayed, his fleeting 
breath returned, and life rallied once more to 
his heart. He recovered his voice slightly, 
and in broken accents addressed the agitated 
maiden: “Beata, I shall die, even perhaps 
to-night. In my days of health and happi- 
ness I loved you, but you knew it not—now 
my passion will depart with me into eternity. 
Ob, dearest one, give me your hand and 
weep not; rather speak to me for it is long 
that I have neither seen nor heard you. But 
if you will weep—let it be so: your sorrow 
can no longer harm me, for since my long 
sickness my eyes have been dry and tearless. 
Weep then for me; is it not said that to 
dream one weeps over the dead is sign of 
good fortune? You and.Gustavus are two 
angels, and solitary will you be in this world 
which contains nothing like you, nor any one 
that may be worthy of your loves. Dear 
Beata, Gustavus, although he tells it not, 
likewise loves you. If your heart is still free 
let it be his, and then we shall both be happy 
thruugh you. But if you cannot love him, in 
pity let me die without knowing it.” 

Gustavas was lost in the oonfusion and 
agitation of the storm which now awoke and 
stirred his soul. 

Amandus feebly took his hand, and lifting 
his eyes to heaven breathed forth, with a look 
in which the sublime rapture of virtue was 
visible, his last prayer: “Oh! thou great 
and excellent Being that drawest me now to 
thee, shower upon these two -hearts those 
lovely days which perhaps thy mercy had 
reserved for me ; but if thou hast decreed that 
no portion of happiness should be mine on 
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this earth, then take the blies thou hast 
promised to my future life and bestow it 
here upon them.” 

His weakness was so great, he could no 
longer express all that remained of him—the 
longings of his ardent and undying soul ; his 
eye glistened with the heavy remembrance of 
his ruined hopes; three hearts beat with 
wretchedness, and three tongues grew stiff, 
and cold, and mute, beneath the oppressive 
power of misery. Love was banished from 
their thoughts, that holy moment was dedi- 
cated to heaven, and friendship pure and, 
sacred as heaven. 

This high-wrought nervous excitement was 
succeeded by a state of extreme weakness, and 
a slumber of insensibility. Beata, exhausted 
by weeping, left the room, and Gustavus, 
chilled and yet consumed by the excess of 
his anguish, was unconscious of all that 
passed around him, even of her. 

It was now some time past midnight, and 
Amandus still continued to doze. The night 
was gloomy and dark, and its starless soli- 
tude fell frightfully upon the spirit. The 
earth’s vast shadow, shaped like a colossal 
pyramid, was cast upon the darkened expanse 
of heaven, and, spreading athwart its summit, 
covered the whole face of the moon. Gusta- 
vus gazed and gazed upon it, losing all sense 
of consciousness, till at length the earth dis- 
appeared from his thoughts, and became even 
as a shadow to his dreaming sight. ‘“ How 
many weeping eyes, tender hands, and broken 
hearts are now hidden by that vast mass of 
gloom, and commit their departed friends to 
its bosom, even to the end that the dead may 
be covered by a still deeper darkness than the 
living. That great Polyphemian shade, with 
itsone moony eye, follows the earth daily in 
her round, but we remark it not, unless it 
hides our moon from us; and in the same 
manner we give no heed to the presence of 
death until our garden is mown by him, and 
yet his scythe is not alone of one hundred 
years, but of every second.” 

In the midst of this contemplation his 
friend awoke with an uneasy start, and they 
were now alone together. Amandus missed 
the rays of moonshine; they had been wont 
latterly to shed their soft light at that hour 
upon his bed, and he asked in a voice of 
peevish complaint, “ What has become of the 
moon ?” it had disappeared all but one 
glimpse. 

Before he had finished speaking, a bright 
red light flashed suddenly upon the ceiling of 
his chamber and upon the houses opposite 
his windows; it came from the flaming 
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torches of a nobleman’s funeral then passing 
through the silent dusky street. The dying 
man was startled by this vivid glare and in- 
sisted upon leaving his bed. Gustavus desired 
if posssible to prevent his behelding this me- 
lancholy spectacle of man upon his last 
journey, and endeavoured vainly to dissuade 
him from his purpose. Amandus would not 
be withheld; a sudden agitation ran through 
his frame, which quivered and struggled 
under the grasp of death ; he tottered across 
the room in Gustavus’s arms, but ere he could 
catch one glimpse of the passing hearse he 
expired in a convulsion on his friend’s bosom. 

Gustavus bore his cold burthen back tv the 
empty couch. Without a tear, without a 
groan, almost without a thought, he stood in 
fixedness, while the dim and thickly clouded 
moonshine and the torch-light flickered back- 
wards and forwards like living thiugs upon 
the pale rigid features of the dead, in fright- 
ful contrast with their immobility. How 
quickly had Amandus departed! More 
swiftly than the moen had he escaped from 
the durk shadow of earth. Gustavus turned 
his eye from his friend’s corse, and fixed it 
on the moon, hoping to find relief from his 
great suffering, by: gazing on another object. 
“Pass! pass! thou shadow of this globe of 
clay and dust! Thou liest yet upon me, but 
he is far beyond thy reach, in those wide 
fields of heaven where every sun lies unveiled 
before him. O! world of vanity, of mist, of 
shadow, why am I yet here?” 

The chamber clock now sounded one, and 
then struck up its customary morning tune. 
The music broke clearly and sweetly in upon 
this scene of midnight and of death, and 
eame to Gustavus’s heart, beguiling it of its 
pain, as if it had been the voice of an angel 
welcoming the soul to its heavenly home. 
The imprisoned tears in which his heart had 
been drowned, burst over their confines, and 
his deadly anguish flowed in a softer channel. 
He believed himself to be already dead, and 
that his body lay cold and senseless beside 
that of the departed Amandus; his soul, upon 
airy pinions, fled away in pursuit of his friend, 
and borne along by-the rays of morning, in- 
terpenetrated the suns and stars of heaven ; he 
gazed upon them as they went forth in their 
courses; and through the mist he beheld 
clearly that he was only divided from them 
by the short space of two years. 

Strengthened by this dream of futurity 
and the joys it seemed to promise, he passed 
out of the chamber of death to that of his 
friend’s father. The calm and the melan- 
choly of a heavenly gladness was over his 
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features—“‘ Amandas,” said he, “ has ceased 
to struggle with this woeful scene—he is fled 
to the mountains of bliss: his sojourn in this 
body of worms and dust, was but truly to him, 
the utter darkness of night—in quitting life 
he has also left behind him the shadow of 
easth, in which happily his stay was but 
short.” 

No persuasions could. prevail upon Gusta- 
vas to remain in the house of mourning. 
Who has not felt that when the breast seems 
too narrow to contain the swelling heart, the 
chamber seems likewise a prison to our sor- 
row? He hastened into the open air. There, 
under ‘ the opening: eye-lid of the mora,” 
upon which hung the small ine mists 
of sunrise, under the moon’s soft beam, which 
like himself, now showed calmly and placid- 
ly after a night of darkness and adversity, 
could he yield himself to the sublime emotions 
which soar as far above the power of descrip- 
tion as they do above the earth. Where is 
the being that does not recognise in such an 
hour, all the hollowness of life—that does 
not: feel so strongly, so vividly, the necessity 
of a future one, that his craving grows into 
a firmly built hope ? If any such there be, 
remonstrance or dispute were useless with 
him. 

Even as a child, that weary with play, falls 
asleep upon its little bench, and is borne 
gently to a more roomy bed by its tender 
mother, so was the departed Amandus carried 


from his narrow couch of sickness to the rest- 


ing place of the dead. 

. For the first time in his life Gustavus felt 
as if he were bereft of all; never more could 
the earth be to him a home; and to his 
distempered mind, the sun itself no longer 
appeared the great and glorious orb which 
lights our day, but rather like a moon whose 
feeble rays pierce but cannot dispel the dark- 
ness of our night. The vials of sorrow had 
been emptied upon his head; all was over. 
The future could contain no greater anguish 
for him who now beheld his friend’s white 
bier gleaming through the dark night as they 
slowly bore it to the grave. Beneath the 
handles of his coffin, were imaged a rose 
shedding its leaves upon the. ground, and a 
butterfly springing from the burst shell of a 
chrysalis. With these lovely emblems of 
himself was Amandus committed to the sad 
bosom of the earth. At last Gustavus.awoke 
from his trance of sorrow, and felt his cheek 
cooled by the night wind, which blew freshly 
from over the little hillock that covered his 
friend’s remains. A flock of wild swans 
paused for a moment in their migration, and 
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floated like so many black spots in the hea- 
veus above him; guided by instinct, they 
soon renewed their flight, and hastened from 
the desolate scene and the cold night, and 
the murky clouds, to a warmer climate. The 
mo), shorn of her beams, was seen struggling 
with a dense mass of vapour. One by one, 
the moumers retired from the cemetery ; Gus- 
tarus standing upon a neighbouring sod, 
remained near his friend, while an equal 
night clused in upon both. 

“ Shade of the departed Amandus! Few 
were the steps thou madest with the great 
countless flock which life sends, frum age to 
age, to feed the maw of death, his fatal 
enemy! How quickly hast thou disappeared 
from the ranks; thy fellow-comrades in the 
great fight have Raid dust upon thy wounds 
and frightful clods upon thy lovely counte- 
nance. They still animate the combat with 
their presence, and year hy year thy memory 
will fade from their minds. Tears will visit 
their eyes, yet, oh beloved friend! not for 
thee, but for the latest dead among their 
number; ere thy fair corse shall have time to 
moulder, thou shalt be forgotten. Dreams 
alone shall restore their unity to those features 
now defaced by the vile sail,and memory sball 
withdraw the curtain Time drops between, 
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and display to thy greyheaded friend, Gus- 
tavus, those verdant regions of his youth, 
whose hallowed joy is to the heaven of his 
morning and evening life, what the gleaming, 
shining, trembling orb of Venus is to the 
illaminable ether, at once both its morning 
and its evening star. J may not bid thee 
farewell, nor bid thy body lie peacefully in 
its narrow bed ; for disdainfully, O Aman- 
dus, did thy soul break its trammels while 
yet thou wert among us. Full well do I 
remember how thy spirit, gasping to be free 
amid the vast expanse of the universe, did 
beat against the bars of its fleshly prison- 
house, and struggle to catch, through the 
dingy globules of mortal blood, one glimpse 
of light from the heavenly globe of truth: 
still must I remember bow much oftener thou 
wouldst glow with shame at the pitiful dis- 
sonances of our earthly state, than with plea- 
sure at the great and beautiful harmony of 
the universe. The chain of necessity cut 
deeply into thee; not only its drag, but its 
very weight did contribute to thy scars. So 
wretched are the living! How can the dead 
require of us a token of remembrance, since 
we have scarcely time to advert to the tomb, 
ere we ourselves sink towards its brink !” 
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I rain of thee—not as thou art, 

In the cold and hollow grave; 

Where the sun’s rays vainly dart 

And the cypress branches wave: 

Bat I think of thee bright and young 
With life on thy beaming brow, 

And I sing all the songs that we sung— 
Though thou never canst hear me now! 


I think of thee—not with the grief 
Of those past and passionate years, 
When my heart sought a vain relief 
In bitter and burning tears — 

But I think of thee fond and gay, 
Unshadowed by death or pain; 

And smiles on thy red lips play— 
As they never may play again! 


I think of thee—not as I thought 

When f stood by thine early tomb, 

And all that this world had brought 

Seemed wrapped in a changeless gloom ; 
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But J think of the living friend 

Of my happiest early days, 

And what thou wert wont to commend 
I do—though thou canst not praise. 


Calmly [ welcome the guest 

Who knows not he’s loved for thy sake : 

I laugh when he tells me some jest 

Which thou in thy life time didst make ; 

In the groves where thy footsteps have been, 
I wander with others, nor weep 

When a glimpse of some favourite scene 
Brings thoughts of thy long dark sleep. 


But, oh! though a change hath come o’er 
My heavy and mournful heart— 
Though thy name hath the power no more 
To bid the warm tear drop start — 
The sun shall grow dark in the skies, 
And the turf spring no more on the hill, 
When thy love from my memory dies— 
Lost beart, I remember thee still ! 

Y 


me ge eg ee — — > 
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THE DESERTER SLAVE. 





-It will have blood; they say, blood will have blood ! 


SHAKSPEARB. 





In the year 1820 a frigate, in which the 
writer of these pages was an officer, visited 
Porto Bello, and remained there three days, 
As a lady and family were going on board 
passengers to the Havannah, some little 
bustle occurred on their embarkation, which 
took place about sunset. After the frigate 
was under way several things were reported 
as missing, consisting of various silver family 
utensils which it was ascertained had been 
purloined by the crew of the boat which had 
brought them on board; and after some dif- 
ficulty the property was restored to the right 
owners excepting a slave, and he was no 
where to be found. His master was in a 
canoe alongside whilst search was making to 
no purpose, and vowing vengeance on the 
wretch should he be found; and he unwil- 
lingly left the ship without his property, in 
the hope his slave had returned on shore by 
some other conveyance. Such, however, was 
not the case, as the unfortunate black made 
his appearance after the ship was out of sight 
of land, having been concealed, or jammed 
in as the sailors call it, between the pumps 
in the steerage on the lower deck for twenty- 
four hours. What between fright and ex- 
haustion the poor fellow was scarcely able 
to stand, and even in that state; however 
cruel it may appear, he was ordered to be put 
in irons as a runaway slave, until an oppor- 
tunity should offer for delivering him up to 
some party who would undertake to send him 
back to the master he had escaped from, and 
where, indeed, a severe doom awaited him 
should he be so transferred. Such was the 
law, and to have infringed it would have 
been more than an officer’s commission is 
worth. Let it be understood, that although 
compelled to do his duty on every occasion, 
the breast of the officer who gives so appa- 
rently harsh an order is by no means devoid 
of the feelings of humanity; and in this 
instance the deserter slave was kindly treated, 
although in confinement, and fed almost en- 
tirely from the officers’ table. 

Late at night when the crew, excepting the 
watch un deck, were in their hammocks, the 
master at arms was desired to bring his negro 
[risoner quietly below, and leave him in the 


surgeon’s cabin until further orders; and 
there, m the presence of myself and the 
frigate’s doctor the following story was told. 
How far the slave may have exaggerated or 
extenuated is of little consequence, but his 
story shall be rendered into plain English, 
for the convenience of the readers who are 
not conversant with West Indian patois, which 
is indeed apt to puzzle folks uninitiated. The 
narrative ran thus:— 

“ On the estate of Monsieur Pichand, on 
the island of St. Domingo, I have my first 
recollection. I was a slave without a friend 
or protector. Who my parents were I never 
knew, and most likely never shall know—that 
is now a secondary interest with me, since to 
find them would be most likely to see them 
in slavery, a state most abhorrent to my soul. 
I do not think I was brought from Africa, 
as nothing has ever crossed my mind which 
could give me an early idea of a voyage by 
sea, and the cruelties inflicted on the slaves 
during those voyages are, as I have heard, 
not likely to be forgotten. 

‘ Monsieur Pichaud was kind when on his 
estate, and took care that his slaves expe- 
rienced good treatment, although he spared 
them not as to the quantity of work to be got 
through in the cane patches, in the mills, or 
in the culture of his grounds, because he was 
fond of amassing money; but it was very 
different when he was absent from home. 
Then, we had not only more work to perform, 
but severe chastisement, and often without in 
the least deserving it. 

“ Two overseers, one French and the other 
Dutch, became particularly obnoxious to the 
slaves from their harsh and cruel behaviour. 
No one dared tocomplain to Monsieur Pichaud 
on his return, from fear of the consequences 
when he would be again absent; yet curses, 
not loud but deep, were muttered in secret, 
and the cruel slave-drivers had soon cause to 
feel the vengeance of turbulent spirits, which 
had been for some time curbed, but not 
broken. 

‘ I was then too young to be admitted 
among the elder slaves when they held their 
private conversations, but was desired to 
retire with the women, and those children of 
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my own age who did not always have their 
dinner in the fields, which is the custom for 
the men slaves in general; yet I could not 
help observing the dark and malignant looks 
of the men whilst in consultation, little think- 
ing I should so soon become a participator, 
not only in their guilt, but in the misfortunes 
and privations which afterwards fell to their 
lot. 
“Well do I remember, it was in the 
month of August, when a hurricane raged 
throughout the country tearing up trees, 
destroying sugar canes, ravaging and devas- 
tating property of every description, and even 
unroofing and levelling the outhouses, when 
about midnight I felt myself pulled by the 
ann, and was desired to rise from my pallet 
immediately. I obeyed; a handkerchief was 
passed over my eyes, and [ was carried I could 
not tell where, but with much swiftness, in 
the arms of a man. On the bandage being 
removed I was astonished to find myself in 
company of two of the most desperate of the 
slaves, known by the names of Pierre and 
Martin. The former had been severely 
flogged the week before, and Martin had 
punishment to expect on the following day, 
through neglect of his hard and cruel duties. 
It is not for me to endeavour to palliate the 
heavy sin these deluded men had determined 
to commit, but surely revenge must be sweet 
to those who, like myself, have been tortured 
and ill used from the time when I ought to 
have experienced, and indeed, needed, a 
mother’s cares. To proceed—the man who 
carried me and now took the bandage from 
my eyes, broke silence thus—‘ Hark ye, young 
spawn of misery, do as you are bid or we will 
tie a stone round your neck and throw you 
into yonder lake. Look at this axe! attempt 
to deceive us and you may guess the conse- 
quences! It is our intention to break into 
the overseer’s rooms to night and regale our- 
selves; brandy and rum are in plenty there, 
which they do not want, being drunk already; 
0, come youngster, we shall mount you 
through the upper window, and mind, as you 
value your life, you undo the door-bolts with- 
out nose.’ This was what I heard him say, 
yet but indistinctly, as the wind howled fear- 
fally, and the rain poured with such violence 
as is only known in these tropical climates. 

“ It appeared the slaves Pierre and Martin 
had been at work before, as the casement of 
the upper window had been cut through, and 
a hole made large enough to admit a boy of 
my size. Martin brought a ladder, and 

mounted with me in his arms, when 
thrusting me through feet foremost, he used 
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the most horrible threats, even to murdering 
me if I failed in the task he had appointed 
me. I trod softly, and between the heavy 
squalls of wind plainly heard the breathing 
of inebriated sleep as I passed the chamber 
doors of the overseers. So fearful was I that 
I scarcely drew breath; being in double 
danger both from within and from without 
should I be discovered, I made my way to 
the hall-door, undid the bolts, and admitted 
the villains: not only Pierre and Martin, but 
three others who took their station at the foot 
of the staircase. Little did I know or even 
then fancy the horrible intent of these in- 
furiated wretches, or I would have endea- 
voured to have escaped from them, assisted 
by the darkness of the night; but it was now 
too late, and it was with horror | observed 
each man was armed not only with an axe, 
but with a long knife, which latter they drew 
from their belts, and forming a ring uttered 
an oath, as if binding each other to firmness 
and inviolable secrecy. I was now desired 
by Pierre to follow himself and Martin with 
a lantern up stairs, leaving the other three 
men as guards in the hall in case of a sur- 
prise. It happened to be the chamber-door 
of the Dutchman, which first met their view. 
They tried to open it, but the fastening 
resisted their efforts; then a short and rapid 
consultation took place which I could not 
overhear, as the elements again at war over- 
powered the low tone in which the men 
spoke; but presently a kick from both of 
them, accompanied by a simultaneous blow 
from the two axes, threw the door off its 
hinges back into the room—I was beckoned 
to follow with the light, and saw the mur- 
derous rascals draw their long knives across 
the throat of the drunken and unresisting 
Dutchman, who expired with a heavy groan; 
a gurgling noise issuing from the gash as he 
attempted to rise when he first felt the inci- 
sion of the knife. The French overseer’s fate 
was even more barbarous. He was the supe- 
rior; and many of the cruelties inflicted on 
the slaves were through his orders to his 
inferior in office. Leaving the corpse of the 
Dutchman on the bed, they quitted the room, 
and turning through a gallery to the left, 
came to the chamber-door of the French 
overseer—the noise of breaking it open awoke 
him, and as they rushed in, he called stoutly 
to know who was there, at the same time 
firing a pistol, which shot Martin through 
the fleshy part of his left arm. This did but 
increase the fury of the savages, and made 
their revenge more barbarous and keen. 
How shall | proceed? the recollection of this 
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night has been ever vivid in my memory, 
and the horror of the scene is beyond my 
powers of description. 

“ They tied the hands of their victim behind 
him, regardless of his entreaties and prayers 
for mercy, and in cold blood cut off his ears 
and held them up in mockery to his view. 
The cries of the sufferer were only silenced 
when Pierre with his axe cleft his skull in 
two. This last was too much—I dropped the 
light and ran down stairs to the door as fast 
as I could, followed by the murderers, who 
cursed me for my weakness. On our arrival 
outside the house Martin became faint from 
loss of blood, and had his arm tied up by 
Pierre with a handkerchief. 

“Although the noise made during this 
scene of butchery was considerable, not one 
of the slaves who slept in the outhouses close 
by interfered; they either did not wake, or 
else willingly remained quiet, therefore, the 
country was clear for escape, and as it was 
now about one o'clock in the morning, four 
hours’ darkness might still be safely calcu- 
lated on. This had been part of the plan of 
the murderers, who had foreseen they might 
reach the fastnesses of the mountains before 
pursuit could be of any avail, but I never 
fancied they would compel me to bear them 
company, until the deep rough voice of 
Pierre (which sounded even more fierce 
since he had committed the horrible deed), 
soon convinced me what I was to expect. 
¢ Youngster, you go with us,’ said he, ‘ we 
leave no chattering witness behind to tell 
tales and set our master and his friends, 
eternal curses on them all, in the right track 
for pursuit; though stop awhile. Do you 
Martin hold fast this parroquet whilst I once 
more mount the stairs, and search for the 
pistols and ammunition of those two wretches 
whom we have justly sent, somewhat before 
their time, to everlasting torment. We may 
find our account in weapons of defence in 
time of need. Here, you have still an arm 
left to manage this boy, so lay hold of him, 
I say, and keep him firm’ He went up the 
stairs, and in about five minutes returned 
with a sword, a brace of pistols, a bag con- 
taining some powder and ball, and the 
purses of his victims. Although the slave 
Martin was suffering severely from his wound, 
and no doubt much enfeebled, he was still 
too powerful for me to effect my escape, and 
now Pierre had returned, such a project was 
fur the present hopeless, as he passed a cord 
round my body, tied it tight behind, and 
searched me very carefully to ascertain whe- 
ther I had a knife or any thing about me to 
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divide it; at the same time twisting the other 
end round his left arm,.and in this manner 
we commenced our journey towards the moun- 
tains as fast as Martin’s weak state enabled 
us to proceed. We had not travelled above 
three miles when he requested a halt as he 
was faint, but Pierre who was a very power- 
ful man would not consent, so giving him a 
dram of rum from a small bottle he carried 
in his pocket, bid him be of good cheer, 
saying at the same time, ‘ Lean upon me, 
and courage man but for a few hours and 
we shall be clear from danger.’ The diff- 
culty of travelling bad been considerably 
increased by the ravages caused by the hur- 
ricane which was now generally subsiding ; 
and the extreme darkness of the night was 
succeeded by a beautiful morning, the sea- 
breeze having again come to us like a bless- 
ing from the east, instead of the tremendous 
west, which, in August comes but to sweep 
away and destroy all before it. Daylight did 
indeed show the magnitude of its power. 
Cane patches lay flat on the greund.as if 
cut; trees were across the roads within a few 
yards uf each other; huts, bere and there, 
were levelled with the earth, and the birds, 
particularly the pelican, were ing as 
they flew from the marshes and other low 
places where they had sought shelter from 
the violent effects of the wind. 

‘“ Although to me appalling, the scene ap- 
peared familiar to the men; and instead of 
feeling awe-struck at the wondrous power of 
Him who had caused the devastation before 
us, they laughed aloud, and expressed, in no 
very gentle terms, their satisfaction at the 
great loss, and in some instances ruin, which 
must ensue to the planters, wishing the whole 
property turned tu dust of those who kept 
slaves, who had an equal right to freedom 
with themselves. 

“It was now high morning ; we were 
ascending the lofty mountain, and as Martin 
still complained, his comrade gathered a leaf 
from the plantain, and undoing the bandage 
from the arm, applied it to the wound, which 
it immediately relieved; then tearing that 
part of the handkerchief which was saturated 
with blood, he threw it aside, and re-bound 
Martin’s arm tightly round several times, 
both above and below the wound. A few 
oranges and grapes served us for breakfast, 
and we made our way up the difficult pass 
of the mountain at our best speed; I being 
still fastened to the murderer Pierre, who 
pulled me roughly forward whenever I at- 
tempted to slacken my pace. 

“ We had so far avoided the beaten track 
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as to fancy ourselves quite unobserved, as the 
few persons we had seen were busily employed 
in endeavouring to restore their dwellings 
which had been damaged the previous night 
by the fury of the wind ; and as the weakness 
of Martin was evidently increasing, a halt for 
an hour was determined upon. ‘I did not 
calculate on this unfortunate shot, Martix,’ 
said Pierre, ‘ it will sadly delay us, even to 
the danger of being overtaken, for Monsieur 
Pichand will lose no time in coming after us, 
should he happen to return to his estate to 
day; and if we should again meet! why, I 
will lodge a brace of balls in his contriving 
head, though mine should be strack from 
my shoulders as I drew the trigger. The 
valley beyond this mountain will bring us 
into Christophe’s dominions, there we shall 
be free! with an emperor of our own colour, 
who will protect and thank us for ridding the 
world of a couple of rascals, who have left 
their own country only to seek an early and 
a bloody end—so now let us seek an hour's 
rest in this plantation, and then we must 
resume our journey.’ They struck into the 
thicket accordingly ; and after looking cau- 
tiously around to see all was safe, they 
stretched themselves on the ground. Pierre, 
drawing me close to him with the cord, and 
placing me between himeelf and his comrade. 
In a short time Martin was asleep. His loss 
of blood had been great, and the journey 
fatiguing; besides which, the sun had been 
fora few hours in full splendour, and it was 
intensely hot. The ruffian Pierre could scarcely 
resist the same inclination—he turned several 
times, whistled, and attempted to sing, took 
several dranghts from his bottle, yet the 
drowsiness increased, and in a quarter of an 
hour he was fast asleep beside his comrade. 
I laid myself down quietly also, that I might 
not excite suspicion. The idea had struck me 
that I might escape, and I was employing 
my thoughts as to the best means (for the 
cord still bound me} when my eye was at- 
tracted by the gleaming edge of the axe, 
which hung in the waist belt of Pierre. I 
therefore drew as close as I could to him 
without touching, and rubbed the cord upon 
the sharpest point, which soon set me at 
liberty. No time was tobe lost. Perceiving 
they still slept, I stole away regardless of the 
conséquences, any fate being preferable to 
the company of two such wretches, who had 
committed so heinous a sin as a double 
murder. ° 

“ For some time I ran on as fast as I was 
able, and had great faith in my increasing 
safety, as the wounded man had not strength 


to follow me, and I felt assured that Pierre, 
villain as he was, would never quit his com- 
rade whilst he lived; besides, I made my 
way still up the mountain instead of return- 
ing, as I fancied by endeavouring to get back 
I should place myself between the fury of the 
murderers and that of their pursuers: for 
followed they certainly would be; added 
to this, an innate wish for liberty urged me 
forward, whilst the certainty of punishment 
awaited my being taken. 

“ Three daysdid I toil before J entirely got 
over this stupendous mountain, and was nearly 
dead from fatigue when the city of Hayti 
met my view. I pressed forward with all the 
energy I was master of, but could not reach 
my wished-for haven, as I fainted through 
hunger and weariness by the road side. How 
long I remained in this situation I know not, 
until I was aroused by a smart stroke from a 
horsewhip, and starting on my feet beheld a 
man standing over me, apparently a planter, 
wearing a dress of nankeen and a large straw: 
hat. ‘ Hollo, boy,’ shouted he, ‘ what do you 
do here idling away your time : where is your 
master? you will suffer for this snoozing, | 
fancy, when you get home.’ My spirit was 
now quite broken. I burst into tears, and 
confessed I had come a long way from my 
master, who had used me very ill, and lived 
on the otherside of yonder mountain.’ What, 
a mounseer too, eh!’ exclaimed my captor; 
‘it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good, so 
come with me. | shall sail for Martinique in 
my schooner to-morrow before day, are you 
willing to work your passage there? I want 
a lad for my servant on the passage, and will 
set you on shore when we arrive. What say 
you, tea-pot?’ A gleam of hope again crossed 
my bosom, and I cheerfully consented to ac- 
company my new friend, as I then thought 
him, who lifted me on his horse, placing me 
before him, and in balf an hour we were ‘at 
his lodgings by the water's side. At night 
he embarked, taking me with him, and in a 
short time we were at sea. 

“ Unused to the motion of the vessel, 1 
little knew what course was steered, and my 
youth and inexperience prevented me from 
ascertaining it was not that for Martinique. 
In three days we arrived at our destination. 

‘“ À long narrow harbour, and a town 
almost in ruins, were in view, towards which 
we were fast approaching, when I asked one 
of the crew with some timidity, if this place 
was called Martinique? ‘No, you young 
fool; what put such nonsense in your woolly 
head ?’ answered the seaman. ‘ Martinique ! 
we are not within two hundred leagues of 
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that island; this is Porto Bello, and the 
place we are bound to.—Martinique! ha, 
ha! what should we do there, I wonder? 
it would be more than some of our necks were 
worth, mayhap.’ It now flashed across my 
mind that I was in the power of a new master, 
who had entrapped me by a falsehood, and 
intended to keep me as his slave. This idea, 
which was but too true, caused me to shed a 
flood of tears, and abandon myself entirely 
to grief and lamentation, under which feeling 
I was met by the Captain, who, laughing, ob- 
served,‘ What, my young turkey buzzard, 
did you expect to fly whilst still unfledged ? 
What, run away from one master and object 
to another, how very unreasonable; but dry 
your tears, you shall have no cause to com- 
plain, for although you are mine by right, I 
never treat my people with cruelty; so, there, 
jump into the boat alongside, and see how 
well [ will use you.” He accompanied these 
words by inflicting a severe blow across my 
shoulders with the end of a rope, so that I 
was glad to obey to prevent receiving a second 
stripe, with which he menaced me. I went 
on shore, and was taken to his house: and I 
must add, in justice to this Englishman, that 
for the four years afterwards which I passed 
in his service he wasa kind and good master, 
not only to me, but to others who were his 
slaves. I accompanied him on several voy- 
ages in his schooner, but he never would 
permit me to do so when bound for St. Do- 
mingo, and he was on his voyage there when 
his vessel was captured by a pirate, and he 
was cruelly put to death. As soon as this 
intelligence was confirmed I was sold to the 
man from whom I have just got away, and a 
hard and dreadful time I have had with him, 
but I never meditated escape until the fol- 
lowing occurrence placed my life at once at 
the mercy of an unprincipled villain. 

‘ Six months ago my master brought a 
fresh slave into his service, who, I perceived, 
eyed meas if he recognised me. 1 cannot ex- 
press the horror I endured when I knew him 
to be Dominique, one of the three slaves who 
guarded the door at the time the murder of the 
overseers was doing, and he now addreased 
me thus: ‘Are you here, my little traitor? 
When we last met things were somewhat 
different, I recollect. You betrayed our 
friends, I believe. Now a word from me 
would cause you to be strung up to yonder 
tree, for you were present, as I can swear, 
when the deed was done.’ [ had much diffi- 
culty in convincing this fellow as to the cause 
of my being in this country, and it was from 
him [ heard the fate of the two murderers, 
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Pierre and Martin, whom I had left sleeping 
on the mountain, as before mentioned. Dv- 
minique spoke as follows :— 

‘It was six o’clock in the morning on 
which the overseers were killed that our 
late master, Monsieur Pichaud, unexpectedly 
arrived on his estate, brought thither by the 
alarm of the hurricane, I believe, and attended 
by only one white servant on horseback. He 
found the doors of the habitation open, and 
in much astonishment proceeded immedi- 
ately up stairs. You may fancy how he was 
astounded at the situation in which he found 
the overseers’ rooms. He immediately rang 
the alarm bell to summon the slaves, mus- 
tered them over by the list, when Pierre, 
Martin, and yourself were the only persons 
absent. He considered a moment or two, 
then ran into the house, wrote a hasty note, 
which he put into the hands of his white 
attendant, at the same time whispering to 
him some message. The man rode off 
at full speed, whilst we remained in fear as 
to the result of the examination; but all were 
firm and true, no one giving the slightest 
information, only answering the questions of 
Monsieur Pichaud with looks of amazement 
and horror. 

4 In about an hour the servant returned, 
bringing with him two of those fierce blood- 
hounds which have been so successfully em- 
ployed to hunt our people, and are a curse 
to our race ; these were speedily followed by 
three gentlemen on horseback, well armed, 
who were friends of Monsieur Pichaud. One 
of the hounds, on being brought to the door, 
gave signs of the scent of blood upon the 
ground, and being encouraged by his master, 
commenced his way on the road the ranaways 
had taken; the other dog almost immedi- 
ately took up the scent, and followed grow!- 
ing angrily. Monsieur Pichaud ordered four 
of his slaves to attend him, and I was among 
the number. How I wished, as those dreadful 
beasts made their way so truly on their course, 
to have struck them dead with my axe, but I 
was only one against many men, therefore 
was compelled to follow, and leave the rest 
to fortune. Several hours were passed in 
pursuit, the ban dogs going toward the moun- 
tain, sometimes at a swift pace, and some- 
times gently, the fierce savage growl issuing 
from their dark throats as the scent lay 
strongest, when suddenly there was a stop. 
Monsieur Pichaud, drawing forth his pistols 
from their holsters, called out, ‘Now my 
friends, now gentlemen, depend upon it the 
rascals are near ; stand by me now, I beg of 
you.’ ‘Be quiet,’ said the owner uf the 
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bloodhounds, ‘ and watch the dogs. The 
murderers are not here, I fancy, or they have 
made bad use of their time; however let us 
be prepared: mark the red dog, I say, see, 
see!’ At this moment a how! from the red 
dog, and a violent barking from the other, 
gave token some new event was to happen. 
The owner of the animals jumped from his 
horse, and after some exertion of strength, 
and a plentiful application of the whip, took 
a cloth from the dog’s mouth, and brought it 
to Monsieur Pichaud for inspection. ‘ Ha!’ 
exclaimed our master,‘ we are on the right 
scent here, indeed; this handkerchief be- 
longed to the villain Pierre, and it is covered 
with blood. The rascal must be wounded, 
too; but pray, my good friends, let us lose no 
tune ; forward, if you please, and let these 
faithful dogs be still our pilots.’ | 

“My heart failed me when I saw the 
bloodhounds take up the scent afresh, and 
move forward at a rapid pace, still toward 
the mountain. I was in hope that one or 
two of the friends of Monsieur Pichaud might 
take another road, and I felt assured, should 
such be the case, the three slaves who besides 
myself were of the party, would hesitate to 
captare Pierre or Martin should they be 
found, particularly if I should favour their 
cause, Which I had made up my mind to do; 
yet I dared not speak on the subject to my 
comrades, for fear of exciting suspicion. 

“4Tbe journey was continued rapidly until 
five in the afternoon, fatiguing, indeed, to us 
who followed on foot; the horses were like- 
wise saffering from the heat of the day, and 
the difficulty of the ascent of this cloud- 
capped mountain. The gentlemen perceived 
the necessity of giving rest to their beasts and 
to us their slaves, when a violent barking from 
the foremost dog again attracted attention ; 
it was followed by the immediate report of a 
pistol, and the animal was stretched lifeless 
on the ground. Our comrade Pierre’s never- 
failing hand was there beyond a doubt. The 
remaining dog was some time before he could 
be recovered from his fright; but cheered on 
by his master, who followed with caution, he 
was again advancing, when stopping suddenly 
he uttered a most savage growl. The gentle- 
men immediately dismounted, and rushing 
into the thicket, found the body of a man. On 
Inspection it was ascertained to be that of 
Martin; he was still warm, and could not 
have been dead many minutes. 

“This accounts for our successful pursuit 
v0 far, exclaimed Monsieur Pichaud, ‘ taking 
the bandage from the wounded arm of the 
corpee,—but what can have caused his death ? 
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flesh wounds, indeed, like these disable, but 
they do not kill,—open his frock, let us exa- 
mine further ;’ on this being done, the mark 
of a recent wound was discovered, which had 
been inflicted with a knife, and had reached 
the heart. ‘ Desperate scoundrels,’ continued 
Monsieur Pichaud, ‘where will their guilt 
end? Let us proceed; the other villain has 
slain his comrade to prevent his capture 
alive; he must, therefore, be near at hand, 
for neither the instrument with which this 
wound has been inflicted, nor the pistol with 
which the dog has been shot are to be found. 
On then, my friends, for the love of heaven, 
to secure the villain Pierre and the boy.” 
The party were again in motion following 
the dog, but the progress was slow, as the 
scent was not so easily found and kept up, 
and it was with difficulty they could get the 
hound from the recently slain man, so much 
does their savage nature delight to revel in 
human blood. The pursuit was, therefore, 
not continued long after dark, and the 
party assembled round a fire kindled under 
shelter of the mountain peak, and partook of 
some refreshments which had been provided 
by the care of our master’s friends. We, 
the slaves, were separated several yards 
from the gentlemen, and the time was por- 
tioned out in watches to last until dawn of 
day. About midnight, when my companions 
were asleep, and our master was holding a 
scarcely audible conversation with one of his 
friends, I felt a slight pull at the sleeve of 
my frock, and on looking round beheld the 
figure of a man on the ground. By a signal 
from him, I immediately recognised the ob- 
ject of the search. It was Pierre, weary and 
worn out with fatigue from the vast endea- 
vours he had made to escape. I made a 
noise affecting to sing, whilst he in a whisper 
told me that he had had the misfortune to 
sprain his ankle, and could proceed no fur- 
ther ; seeing the fire, he had crawled thither to 
endeavour to obtain some refreshment as he 
was dying from thirst. I gave the exhausted 
wretch niy canteen, which he most greedily 
emptied, and then asked if the dog was dead, 
or shall I, said he, still be traced even if I 
hide myself from mortal eye. ‘The dog is 
dead,’ was my reply. ‘Thanks for that,’ 
fiercely answered Pierre, ‘I thought my.hand 
too true to fire in vain; I may still hope to 
be free.’ It was with a suppressed groan he 
heard me say, another dog was with his per- 
secuting hunters, not so savage, but equally 
keen-scented and true as the one he had 
killed. ‘Then, there is no hope for me, 
continued he, ‘ curses on this accident which 
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has deprived me of my strength and made 
a child of. me, I would else sell my life 
dearly, and show those men, who call] them- 
selves our masters, that if they provoke their 
slaves to desperation it is not always to be 
done with impunity ;’ then, imposing silence 
by placing his finger on. his lips, he pressed 
me by the hand and crawled away as quietly 
as he had approached. 

. 4 I could not hope for his ultimate escape 
‘crippled as he was by a sprained ankle, but 
I looked forward with much interest and 
some alarm to the time of his being found, 
feeling assured from his resolute and deter- 
mined disposition loss of life would ensue 
ere he was captured, be it when or where it 
might. 

‘« At dawn our party were again in pur- 
suit; the too sure bloodhound was led round 
and round for several minutes, when uttering 
his usual grow! he took up the scent on the 
very spot which I had occupied the preced- 
ing night, and advanced in the same track 
Pierre had crawled away. Monsieur Pichaud 
darted a look at me which evinced strong 
suspicion of my fidelity. There was now no 
doubt that Pierre would be taken, as he could 
not be far away. Our master and his friends 
mounted their horses, and I followed my 
companions with a heavy heart, to be an 
unwilling spectator of the death or capture 
of my friend. 

‘6 From the very great caution taken by 
the pursuers and the eager looks they cast 
upon the dog whilst they had their pistols 
ready for immediate action, it was evident 
they were aware no child’s play might be 
expected, and that Pierre in his desperate 
situation would resist to the last, whatever 
might be the fate of the boy. The dog was 
unusually slow in his advance; they could 
scarcely urge him forward, as he had not 
now the warm blood scent as an inducement, 
which was the case before Martin’s body was 
found; yet the owner of the animal assured 
Monsieur Pichaud of success, and to held 
himself in immediate readiness to act. 

“The morning was particularly fine, and 
the mountain was free from clouds to the 
very summit, a sight unusual in the hurri- 
cane months. Birds of elegant and various 
plumage were in great numbers, their con- 
stant and lively song adding to the beauty 
of the scene, but on a projecting point of 
the mountain, the lower part of which was 
covered by a thicket, sat an ill-omened soli- 
tary vulture, which took flight, screaming 
disoordantly, as the party, led forward by the 
dog, made their sluw approach. The animal 


evinced the greatest agitation, growling whiist 
trembling, and every now and then looking 
backwards towards his master. The crisis 
was at hand! The gentlemen dismounted, 
giving me their horses to hold by desire of 
Monsieur Pichaud, who I am certain sus- 
pected me. The pursuers now formed a 
semicircle in the rear of the dog, so as to 
cover the whole way at equal distances to 
the projecting point, the slaves being placed 
alternately with our master and his friends, 
and each within close pistol shot, therefore, 
escape was rendered impossible as the preci- 
pice at the back of the projection was nearly 
perpendicular and at least one hundred feet 
deep. All seemed convinced Pierre was con- 
cealed there, and the shout which was voci- 
ferated by Monsieur Pichaud, of ‘See, the 
murderer is there!’ was simultaneous with 
the report of two pistols discharged into the 
thicket. These shots were answered from 
the bush twice, and with so true an aim that 
the hat of our master was knocked from his 
head and he slightly grazed, whilst his 
friend who had likewise fired received a ball 
in his thigh and fell. As if forgetful of his 
lameness, Pierre now rushed forth from the 
concealment, and with his axe gleaming in 
the rays of the sun as he flourished it over 
his head, he made towards his master to put 
him to death; nor would he have escaped. the 
superior strength and ferocity of Pierre, had 
not our masters friends, who had reserved 
their fire, now shot with deliberate aim—a 
ball from one of the pistols crushed Pierre’s 
shoulder-blade, and the dangerous uplifted 
axe fell harmless on the ground. The mar- 
derer was speedily surrounded, seized, and 
after a desperate struggle bound hand and 
foot and secured across the horse of the 
gentleman he had wounded, for whom a 
litter was hastily constructed, and in this 
manner we re-traced our steps to the estate. 
Three days afterwards, Pierre was hanged 
upon a lofty gibbet which had been erected 
for that purpose before the door of the house 
where the murder had been committed. He 
confessed nothing, as he never spoke from the 
time of his being overpowered and made 
prisoner. His body was allowed to hang 
supported by ropes from various parts, until 
the birds of prey had rendered it a sight too 
disgusting to behold; it was then cut down 
and burned, no burial being permitted for 
a convicted murderer taken in the act of 
attempting his master’s life. Thus termin- 
ated this sanguinary affair, in which you as 
a boy were implicated as a principal, and 
thus I have you in my power at all times, 
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and I will teach you I know how to use that 
power and keep my advantage, if you ever 
attempt to thwart me or my plans, which I 
may endeavour to put in execution—so, look 
to it! This was the account the slave, Domi- 
mique, gave me of the fate of my companions 
on that fearful occasion ; and as 1 knew him 
to be both cunning and revengeful, I could 
not hold my life safe for a moment whilst it 
hung as by a thread on hissecrecy. I there- 
fore made up my mind to attempt my escape 
on the first opportunity, and I have got on 
board this frigate, even at the hazard of being 
sent back to my master, to whom, indeed, 
I do not properly belong, as I was kidnapped 
from St Domingo” The young slave's nar- 
tative concluded here, and after receiving 
some refreshment, he was again consigned 
to the care of the master at arms, and put in 
irons, under charge of the sentry at the 
cabm door. - 
The harbour of Havannah to which we 
were bound is so safe and the lights so good, 
there is no danger in running in at night- 
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time to those who have been there before 
and as it was dark when we arrived, an 
attempt was made to sail in, but the wind 
failing at the entrance, the frigate was 
brought to an anchor close under the Moro 
(or Castle) within twenty fathoms of the 
shore. At daylight the irons were empty, 
the slave was gone, and has not since been 
heard of. The sentry who had charge of him 
was to have been tried by a court-martial 
for neglect of duty, but as he died from 
yellow fever before the trial could take place, 
the affair was hushed up, and no further 
notice was taken of the escape of the deserter 
slave. 

The recent act of emancipation, which 
has at length been granted to our fellow 
mortals, will put an end to such atrocious 
deeds as have been here narrated: deeds 
which mistaken men, driven to despair and 
desperation, have thought founded on justice, 
but which are in fact, like slavery itself, a 
grievous sin both against God and man. 
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BY MRS. NORTON. 


Harry Dunstan was the younger son of 
a younger son ; a colonel in the army, who 
thought a man provided handsomely for his 
ofispring when he bought a commission in 

the guards. But Captain Dunstan was not 

of the same opinion ; expensive in his habits, 
thoughtless and extravagant in his ideas, the 
gaming table, the turf, and the dice box sup- 
plied him with temporary resources; his father, 
after having paid his debts half a dozen times, 
refused to do any thing more for him, and 
soon after died, leaving him, according to 
the technical expression, ‘without a farthing 
in the world,” i.e. with about three hundred 
a year. Dunstan was advised to marry an 
heiresa, which he was perfectly willing to do ; 
after one or two disappointments in England, 
he received an invitation from a General 
Campbell, who had been a friend of his father’s, 
tospend the shooting season at Cumlin Dhu, 
a beautiful romantic place in the Highlands. 
Thither Harry Dunstan proceeded, and was 
warmly welcomed on account of his great 
merit, in having possessed so amiable a 
father. Amongst the inmates of the gene- 
ral’s hospitable house, was a nephew of his, 
Archie Campbell; a gay, warm-hearted 
young Scotchman, blunt in his manner, but 
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with acute feelings, kind to a fault, the idol 
of his circle, and the admiration even of the 
calculating and heartless Dunstan himself. 
A sort of friendship, or more properly com- 
panionship, was established between the two 
young men; and in spite of the contrast 
between them, they became inseparable. Ar- 
chie Campbell, who had scarcely ever been 
from the wilds in which he lived, was struck 
with the natural and acquired elegance of 
the English officer, for Harry Dunstan had 
no dandyism about him ; gentle without effe- 
minacy, graceful without affectation, he won 
easily on the unsuspecting; and a sort of 
tact, which was taught him, partly by his de- 
pendent situation, partly by an innate thirst 
of vanity which led him to wish for universal 
praise, gave him that enviable power of 
adapting himself to different dispositions, 
and chameleon-like variety in the choice of 
the modes of making an impression, which 
would have baffled a keener sighted man 
than his simple happy friend. From the 
old general, who found an apparently eager 
companion in his favourite sports, to the 
piper, whose account of St. Fillan’s meeting 
and its prize pipes, was so kindly listened to, 
all loved Dunstan. 
z 
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And one more loved him; one, who should 
rather have allowed her young heart to wither 
in her bosom, for Archie Campbell had wooed 
her, and Archie’s bride she wasto be. It was 
a settled thing: and many of her privileged 
friends already laughingly addressed her by 
the title of Mrs. Campbell of Cumlin-Dhu— 
and Mrs. Campbell she might have been 
but for Harry Dunstan. Archie himself in- 
troduced his friend to his betrothed ; it was 
he who expressed a wish that they should like 
one another, it was ke who requested Harry 
to take care of Minny and her Highland 
pony, while he himself went tosee a sick old 
man, or givé directions about the general’s 
farm, it was he who informed Dunstan that 
the only delay to the match was the return of 
Minny’s uncle who was to give her a fortune 
hardly earned in India, and had wished to see 
his beloved child by adoption united to the 
man of her choice; the father was only a poor 
clergyman, and his brother’s return was daily 
expected. Dunstan heard, and pondered, 
and while he sat on the sunny bank with the 
blue sky reflected in the uplifted eyes of his 
innocent companion, dark and treacherqus 
thoughts coursed one another through his 
mind ; while he wove harebells for Margaret 
Dure’s fair locks, and she smiled on him in 
confiding friendship, he was meditating how 
to cover the innocent victim with chains 
whose links should be concealed among 
flowers till they were bound round her heart ! 
At were vain and useless to recount Harry 
Dunstan’s acts; he was thirty, she seventeen ; 
he was a man of the world, she had never 
been beyond her native village. She ad- 
mired him, she liked to have him with her, 
she looked forward to happy days at Cumlin- 
Dhu, with her husband Archie, and her new 
friend; then she wished that Archie was like 
Dunstan, in some things, till—till Harry Dun- 
stan seemed to her the most perfect of human 
beings. And think not that this was mere 
fickleness, or admiration of outward show. 
Dunstan had laid his plot deeply; he con- 
trived by a thousand stratagems to weaken 
the bonds of affection between the two lovers ; 
and while he appeared to be earnestly wish- 
ing to reconcile their quarrels, and to laugh 
at their childish differences as he called them, 
he inwardly exulted as the barbed dart sunk 
deeper and deeper into the bosoms of those 
who unwittingly cherished a serpent. 

Archie Campbell was in the daily habit 
of riding to the manse, and taking what he 
laughingly termed his “ orders for the day,” 
from the gentle lips of his betrothed. He rode 
out one morning while the grey mists still 
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clung to the tops of the -hills, as if loth to 
leave them to the glory of the uprisen san. 
The freshness and brightness of nature gave 
wanath to his heart and vigour to his limbs, 
and a kindly and remorseful spirit stole over 
him as he reflected on some hasty and jea- 
lous words he had spoken to Miuny the day 
previous. ‘ What a weak thing is a man’s 
soul?” thought he; “ I struggle with doubts 
and fears which at one time wring my heart, 
while at another they seem as easily dispersed 
as the shadows and mists from the brow of 
yonder mountain. At this hour of quiet 
giory,—in the dewy silence of this delicious 
morning,—how feverish, how foolish, seem 
the feelings of yesterday. My poor Minny, 
what could make me donbt you now?” 

What, indeed!—As he approached the 
manse it appeared to him that there was an 
unusual stir—an unusual number of people 
assembled on the little lawn from which 
Minny used to watch his coming: his heart 
beat, his breath came quick, the old man 
must be ill, or the housekeeper had died 
suddenly, or the Indian uncle had arrived, 
or—any thing but Minny! Mr. Dure was 
standing on the lawn; his white head un- 
covered, and his eyes wandering irresolutely 
from one to another of the grieved and per- 
plexed countenances of his little household. 
When he perceived Archie he staggered 
forward, and with a nervous laugh, which 
contrasted thrillingly with the wild anxiety 
of his eye as he pressed young Campbell's 
hand, exclaimed—“ Weel, laddie, and isn’t 
this a wild trick you’ve played us, so sober 
and discreet as you seemed; weel, weel— 
and where?” “The old man’s tone suddenly 
altered; the haggard smile vanished from his 
face, and as he leaned heavily on Archie's 
arm, he whispered in a hoarse voice—“Don't 
say it, don’t say it, don’t tel] me you don’t 
know where she is, or may be yell see me 
die at your feet” Archie collected from the 
weeping domestics enough and more than 
enough to satisfy him. The snowy coverlet of 
Minny’s bed remained undisturbed by the 
pressure of a human form. She had not 
slept at the manse that night; she would 
never more rest her head in peace and inno- 
cence beneath its roof again! 

He came back to Cumlin-Dhu, and asked 
for Dunstan—he had departed suddenly on 
plea of urgent business in England. Archie 
Campbell gazed in his informant’s face with 
a vacant stare, and then bowed his head on 
his hands; he did not weep or groan, or even 
sigh—a slight shudder only passed over his 
frame. I anxiously watched him the few 
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succeeding days we were together, he was just 
the same as usual; he talked and laughed, 
and though the langh was less cheerful, it 
was wonderful how well he conquered his 
serrow—only when he sometimes stole a lvok 
at Dunstan’s unfilled place, a wild and fear- 
fal expression lighted his countenance, his 
lips moved and his breath came thick and 
short. For a little while I thought be would 
either get over it, or that he retained nome 
hope that Minny herself would repent be- 
fore it was too late, and return; he rode out 
at the accustomed hour to the manse, where 
the lonely old father was mourning in silent 
and submissive sorrow. 

I aceidentally encountered him one even- 
ing; he was sitting on the favourite bank— 
the deep crimson sun lit the heath and hare- 
bell, the wide blue lake lay stretched beneath, 


and the perfumed air echoed the confused - 


murmur of distant sounds and the hum of 
insects ; he looked at the empty seat by him, 
“ Minny, sweet Minny!” said he, in a low 
gentle voice, then suddenly rising, with start- 
ling evergy he stretched his arms and bent 
forward with a straining effort to the distant 
mountains: “ Margaret! Margaret Dure!” 
and the hills returned in the same tone of 
unspeakable anguish “ Margaret Dure!” I 
feared he would full and be dashed to pieces 
on the shingles below, yet I dared not speak, 
hardly breathe 3 he slowly drew himself back 
and sank down.—that night he heard of Min- 
nys marriage with Dunstan ; that night he 
swore to me to leave Britain and travel for a 
while till his health shouldimprove. He went 
abroad, and after a few months Mr. Dure 
received a letter from him, the hand- writing 
was feeble and the style incoherent; it ex- 
pressed a wish that, as he was dying in a 
foreign land without any probability of being 
able to return, Mr. Dure should have a small 
marbleslab erected under the old cypress tree, 
with his name and age, and the year he died 
in. This was accordingly done. In little more 
than a year after her marriage, Margaret 
Danstan was attacked by a complaint which 
had often threatened her—that canker-worm 
of the young and lovely, consumption. Dun- 
stan, disappointed in his hopes of money by 
his grieved and angry uncle, had latterly 
treated her coldly if not harshly ;. yet it was 
impossible to see anything so young and so 
beautiful dying without some feelings of pity; 

a vain course of remedies had been gone 
through, he acceded to her sorrowful prayer, 
that he would take her back to die at Cumlin- 
Dhu, where her old father still lived. They 
arrived late in the evening, and, worn and 
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exhausted, Margaret felt that she could not 
go to the manse that night ; she had not 
heard of Archie’s death in the stranger land 
and of his last request; and she stole into the 
churchyard where she was so soon to rest, and 
sat down in the still twilight, leaning her 
weary head against a tombstone. She had not 
sat there many minutes before she heard the 
little gate open, and presently afterwards her 
own name was uttered in a low voice. “ Here 
I am, Dunstan,” said she rising ; the speaker 
darted forward and then stood transfixed to 
the spot— Margaret Dure! ”—she uttered a 
piercing shriek. “ Minny,” said the young 
man wildly, “ do not fear me, itis only Archie 
Campbell ; are you living, and is it only the 
moonlight that makes you so pale?” “Oh, 
Archie! do not speak in that tone; we are 
both altered, and I am dying now, but I 
deserved it, and I am contented to leave this 
world, and when I am buried in this lone 
place you will think of me sometimes, and 
forgive me.” * Minny, I hope you will live 
many long years, and I will see you some- 
times at night, for I must be dead to all but 
you. Tell me, is he, is Dunstan kind to 
you?” ‘Can the treacherous in friendship 
be faithful in love? no, Archie, the red guld 
tempted him, not Minny’s face ; he has chid 
me for smiling, and reproached me fur leav- 
ing you, and said it was for a more splendid 
life I went with him; and—and that if I 
changed once I might ‘change again ; and he 
has chid me for weeping when I thought of 
my father and of you, Archie, and of the sweet 
banks of Cumlin-Dhu.” “And did you think of 
me, my sweet Minny? Did you think of me 
still amid all the temptations and pleasures of 
England?” “ Archie, after the dream that 
he loved me melted away, love went out of 
my heart; but night and day, through the 
melancholy spring and the long weary sum- 
mer, I wept for you—for your kind words and 
faithful promises; for the long happy days 
we-spent together; and I felt that it was just 
that I who forsook should be forsaken.” 
Archie Campbell rushed forward, and taking 
the unfortunate girl in his arms he strained 
her convulsively to his bosom. ‘ What have 
I done P ” said Margaret, as she disengaged 
herself; “ oh, Archie, pity me and let me go 
home ;” and the word brought a fresh torrent 
of bitter tears to her already dim and swoln 
eyes. “ Fear nothing,” said he, as his arm 
sunk by his side; “I am no traitor—God 
Almighty and Allmerciful bless and protect 
you; go, and, Minny, tell no one you have 
seen me:” he loosed her hand and walked 
quickly away, and his bewildered companion 
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returned to her husband. After a most dis- 
tressing scene between Minny and her poor 


father, it was agreed that they should live at . 


the manse till something else should be set- 
tled, or till Minny should get better ; though 


Mr. Dure felt he never could like Dunstan,- 


yet his first fears had not been realised, his 
daughter was married ; and though it was a 
grievous thing to think on poor Archie, his old 
favourite, yet he was a man prone to forgive, 
and he left vengeance to Him who hath said 
“Vengeance is mine.” The minister gently 
told his daughter the fate of her betrothed 
and deserted lover; she listened intently, and 
remembering the scene of the night before, 
she said earnestly, “Are you sure ? oh, I can- 
not believe he is dead.” She shuddered as 
she said this; her father calmly drawing her 
arm within his, walked through his little 
garden and entered the churchyard at the 
end of it. “ There,” said he mournfully, “ is 
the stone I raised to him.” Minny looked, 
though her head swam. 
_ This stone 
is erected to the memory 
of 
ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
who departed this life, 
aged 24, 
May 6th, 1825. 
It was the stone on which she had been 
leaning the night before; she gave a wild 
scream and fainted ; her body, weakened as it 
was, was terribly shaken by this adventure, 
and though she still hoped some wild chance 
might have preserved Archie, and that it was 
indeed he that stood by her and spoke to her 
that evening, yet the awful words, “ J will 
see you at NIGHT, for I must be dead to all but 
you,” rung in her ear, and his hand, she re- 
membered, was very cold. A sick thrill passed 
over her as she remembered this, and she at 
length became persuaded she had seen the 
spirit of her lover. Meanwhile she grew 
weaker and weaker every day. One evening 
she cxpressed a wish to visit once more the 
moss bank which overhung the lake. Dunstan 
had gone out shooting, and it wason his way 
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home. The old servant at the Manse sup- 
ported her, for she was now too feeble to walk 
without assistance ; she sat down in the ac- 
customed spot, dark overhanging mountains 
behind her, and the quiet blue lake before 
her ; towards sun-set she saw Dunstan coming 
over the hill, he waved his handkerchief to 
her and she answered the signal ; he leaped 
down the tufted side of the hill till he came 
to the most dangerous part, where it rose 
almost perpendicularly from the lake. 

“ Come slowly, Dunstan, pray,” said the 
alarmed wife; Harry Dunstan laughed at her 
fears: he made one step more and was 
arrested in his progress. A wild, gaunt form 
sprung upon him like an angry wolf, and 
endeavoured to hurl him down the precipice ; 
Dunstan struggled as those struggle, and 
those only, who have death present to their 
eyes, but in vain; nearer and nearer he was 
dragged to the edge, till there was nothing 
between him and the lake below but a space 
of about four feet, by a sudden effort he flung 
himself on his back, and fired his loaded gun, 
his opponent bounded a few steps backward, 
the leaves over which he rolled rustled in the 
descent—a sick faint scream from Margaret, 
and all was silent. Minny Dunstan walked 
feebly forward, her husband descended the 
hill, every fibre quivering with the struggle 
he had made; they met beside the body of the 
wounded man. Margaret bent over him, he 
opened his eyes, gave a dim dreary glance 
round him, took Dunstan’s hand, and raising 
his eyes to heaven, murmured some indistinct 
words ; he then turned them once more to 
Minny, a film came over those orbs, and he 
lay a corse before them—the corse of Archie 
Campbell! Worn and emaciated by suffer- 
ing, and looking like a man who had past 
many more years of sorrows, the noble- 
hearted youth lay cold and stiff before his 
treacherous friend.—And it seemed to Dun- 
stan afterwards, that his marriage, the death 
of Archie, the more lingering illness of Min- 
ny, and the sorrow and misery he had brought 
on all, were but as a warning dream. 
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THE MODEST MAN. 


O formose puer, nimium ne crede colori. 


Mopesry, it is said, is the test of merit, 
and upon my word, in nine cases out of ten J 
believe it is s0 ; and again, merit we know is 
sure at last to succeed, although I believe it 
to be true, that it commonly does contrive to 
prosper at last ; that.is, at the latest moment, 
when malignant fate has no longer leisure to 
create further ordeals or sacrifices for it. But 
what surprises one more than the ultimate 
success of merit is, that modesty invents 
occasionally such very odd means for the 
exhibition of itself. It is so much like down- 
right impudence that—!I don’t know—I may 
be mistaken— but, upon. my life, an inexpe- 
nenced observer would imagine that the 
really ingenuous, was a certainly ingenious 
youth, and that he periodically invested his 
visage with the imperial purple for the pur- 
pose of concealing his mean or majestic 
designs. I have often wished that I had a 
crimson capital of this destription at com- 
mand ; but, unfortunately, a long acquaint- 
ance with the best society in London, and at 
the watering places, has bestowed upon my 
physiognomy a metallic currency of which | 
could well desire the absence, and has at 
length merely qualified me for a brass- 
founder, with a valuable stock to commence 
upon. And if any young beginner in the 
professional line be desirous of possessing 
himself of a small brazen effigy of Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, wherewith to adorn his study 
or his drawing-room, I give him my face of 
impudence, that I can supply him with ma- 
terial at a very reasonable rate, having a 
large quantity of that article to dispose of. 
But touching the success of your undeniably 
modest men, I find that the extent of the 
blushing faculty has a vast deal to do with 
it, and that what, uttered or achieved with a 
pallid countenance, would be gross calumny 
or grievous wrong, with a faint hectic, would 
be accounted pert impertinence, or not quite 
the thing; and with a downright blush, 

would be designated agreeable badinage, or 
interesting deceit. Strange to say, in the last 
instance, it no longer bears the hue of malice 
—it is no longer a colourable transaction. 
And then, the difficulties which your modest 
hen surmount—difficulties which impudence 
can never hope to overcome. Hannibal, we 
are told, succeeded in melting the Alps with 


vinegar; but I should like to know what 
rocks of adversity a man can hope to get rid 
of with a vinegar aspect? No, a blush is the 
sunbeam that dissolves the snow of fixed 
indifference, and the ice of contumelious 
scorn—it is the oil on the troubled waters—it 
is the manna, or rather the manner, in the 
wilderness of society. A multitude of cap- 
tious objections arise in array against the 
modest man—they are overwhelmed by a 
deprecating suffusion; an army of inimical 
remarks stalks before the ingenuous youth— 
they are overflowed with a mantling blush. 
Pharaoh and his host, let it he remembered, 
were drowned in the Red Sea. 

The foregoing remarks have been sug- 
gested to me by a remembrance of circum- 
stances that came under my notice at the 
house of my friend, Sir Harry Goodere, at 
whose country seat I was staying for a few 
days. Sir Harry is one of the best fellows in 
the world—the type of benevolence—the 
symbol of satisfaction—the picture of good 
humour. Would you fain draw a mental like- 
ness of the man? Behold, then, a rotund indi- 
vidual, whose angular points have long ago 
been softened down and converted into curva- 
tures by the acquisition of benignant flesh, 
which attaches itself to him, and glows with 
the compact ruddiness of a Rubens, and yet 
witbal with the softened grace of a Correg- 
gio. Imagine an eye with a wink constantly at 
its side—conceive a mouth with a smile ever 
at its elbow—fancy a chin with an infinite 
number of dependent chinlings, that super- 
sede the use or defy the confinement of a 
neckeloth. Above all, figure to yourself an 
immense bald expanse of forehead princi- 
pally constructed, it might be presumed, for 
the convenience and solace of flies, with 
which, in the summer season, it is a most 
agreeable and popular promenade. 

But I would not have you to believe that 
his laughter is boisterous, or his mirth unruly. 
Quite the contrary. You see, you do not 
hear, him laugh. You might defy the most 
assiduous eavesdropper, were he pricking up 
his own auricular appendages in the ear of 
Dionysius, to catch a cachinnatory sound 
from Sir Harry’s lips. It is only by the 
occasional bursting of a waistcout button, 
that an iudication is extended to you of his 
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mirth having become in motion. But Sir 
Harry is a philosopher in the truest sense of 
the word. His motto is, “ canpe diem,” and 
he has abundant diurnal crops. Nothing 
interferes with his enjoyments. Were his 
wife suddenly to become an underground 
tenant of the family vault, I question whether 
he would breathe a wish to eject her from the 
premises; still less would he desire to become 
part occupant of the property ; and yet, when 
death shall at last arrive, I do not doubt but 
he will exercise his accustomed hospitality, 
and shake hands with the “ grim feature” 
most cordially. And when summoned to 
descend into the well of eternity, depend 
upon it he will “ kick the bucket” more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

But I mentioned his lady. There is an 
intelligible pattern of a vountry gentlewo- 
man. Silence is her calling—her vocation. 
She is a great miser of words, and parts with 
her syllables as discreetly as though, like the 
Princess in the Fairy Tale, she spoke pearis 
and diamonds. Harpocrates was a tedious 
proser compared with her. His finger on his 
lip is an impertinence. She needs no such 
digital exhortations. Like Juliet, 

‘ She speaks, yet she says nothing—what of that ? ” 
Her face is a vocabulary of compendious 
phrases, intelligible to the meanest capacity. 
She carries on her part of a long conversation 
with a smile, and a simper from her has 
oftentimes disposed of the argument. She 


does not consider speech a gift, but a Joan, 


which she is bound to retum to the lender 
unimpaired and undiminished. 

Sir Harry and his consort have been blessed 
with one daughter, a young lady of whom it is 
not at present my hint to speak. I may, how- 
ever, let fall, that Miss Aurelia was a little more 
of the rogue than, from her compressed lips 
and demure dejection of the eyes, might have 
been positively affirmed of her. I mean to 
say that there was occasionally a wicked 
twinkle and a folding down of the corners of 
the mouth that indicated pretty plainly the 
fate of any luckless person who, from a desire 
to please, or from any other cause, might, 
haply, draw his inspiration from the “ silly 
buckets” of folly, rather than from the golden 
urn of wisdom. 

But to return. It was at the house of my 
friend Sir Harry that I first met the modest 
man. The modest man, when! entered the 
parlour, was not yet come, and the question 
was, now that I had arrived, whether the 
dinner should be kept back any Jonger. Sir 
Harry having decided that another quarter 
of an hour should be extended to the culprit, 
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lest an intimation that he bad been the cause 
of retarding the repast should fairly destroy 
him with confusion worse confounded, | 
had leisure to pay my respects to the three 
gentlemen composing the company upon this 
occasion, all of whom I had met frequently 
before. 

Mr. Dashwood was a young country gen- 
tleman, having an estate in the neighbour- 
hood, remarkable for nothing so much as the 
possession of a large pair of whiskers, and 
a considerable attachment towards Miss Au- 
relia, which he contrived to make sufficiently 
manifest upon every occasion. Accordingly, 
when I entered, I found the young gentle- 
man seated between Lady Goodere and her 
daughter, paying such assiduous attention to 
the younger lady as his somewhat limited 
stock of gallantry and paucity of invention 
enabled him to offer. Between ourselves, 
Dashwood was hardly a desirable match for 
Miss Aurelia; for, not to speak it maliciously, 
if one were to leave out of the question his 
good estate and good nature (two very good 
concomitants I admit), the young squire was 
but a poor creature. His well-cultivated 
whiskers were a type of the productiveness 
of his estate; and the regions of the forehead 
might be considered expressive of the waste 
lands in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
no extent of cultivation would suffice to render 
of any value. | 

Seated opposite the door in his accustomed 
chair, —habited in the same eternal sables — 
the very tie to the neckcloth with his initials 
marked with red silk in one corner—the same 
silk stockings—(the clocks too truely told the 
time they had been worn)—the identical thin 
shoes or pumps, I could swear to their iden- 
tity—thus circumstanced, I beheld Dr. Poly- 
syllable Prosy. The doctur is an inveterate 
diner out—hence the locality of his seat,— 
hence the eternal sameness of his gear; he 
is a direful infliction on the inexperienced 
visiter,—hence the triumphant air of supe- 
riority which he flings like a mantle around 
him. I shuddered as I beheld this perambu- 
lating black draught, and would have fied, 
but the sight of my friend Waver somewhat 
restored me. 

Waver is one of the most excellent creatures 
breathing. There is a quiet amiability about 
him that endears him to all his acquaintance. 
But Waver’s mind is to this day a sheet of 
blank paper—not of foolscap, but of tissue, 
or, as it is termed, silver paper. No impres- 
sion could be made upon it that would not 
be a blot—a disfigurement. His head is a 
kind of intellectual posting-house where ideas 
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stop to change horses, but never remain ; or 
rather ao inn where the first visiter is wel- 
comed till a second arrives, when the former 
is left in the blue parlour utterly forsaken of 
host, landlady, waiter, chambermaid, ostler, 
and boots. 

But by the time I had completed a survey 
of my excellent host, his family, and friends, 
the door opened and the modest man made 
his appearance! In my life I never beheld 
embarrassment so painful as extended itself 
over the expressive countenance of Mr. Alfred 
Peony. The observant reader has, perhaps, 
seen the eccentric eldest born of his particular 
friend intent on swallowing every cherry stone 
on the dessert table; he has remarked that 
one will inevitably stop half-way in its pas- 
sage ; and he has, perhaps, contributed to the 
relief of the juvenile delinquent by bestow- 
ing certain digs on the dorsal settlements of 
the lad’s fleshly universe; if he has beheld 
this phenomenon—and who has escaped that 
sight ?—he will have seen a face resembling 
in hue, and not unlike in expression, that of 
the modest man on his first entrance into the 
presence of Sir Harry and his friends. I could 
vot but observe the hieroglyphical manner (so 
to speak) in which he paid his respects to 
Sir Harry ; the crocodile snap with which he 
grasped the glove of his lady, and the tips of 
Miss Aurelia’s fingers; and the alligator 
ngidity of back with which he accomplished 
a bow, which he was polite enough to make 
to the window curtains, and in which, like 
a tirade against human nature, present com- 
pany was excepted. 

Nor was his first movement less unhappy 
in its effect. Making a step forward, he con- 
trived to fix his heel with such emphatic force 
upon the toe of the doctor, as caused that in- 
dividual to invent a grimace not unlike what 
may be conceived of one of Dante’s demons 
under the influence of sulphuric acid ; and 
gently pushing Mr. Dashwood aside, the 
modest man succeeded in appropriating to 
himself the seat of the former between the 
two ladies, while the squire mumbled unin- 
telligible complaints to the frame of the paint- 
ing, that hung immediately above his head. 

Neither were the modest man’s proceedings 
less worthy of observation on the announce- 
ment of dinner. While I did myself the 
honour of extending my arm to Lady Goodere 
to hand her down stairs, Dashwood was no 
less active in protruding his agricultural fin 
for escorting Miss Aurelia; but the modest 
man waiting, as though purposely, till the 
young lady should indicate her acceptance, 
drew her offered arm within his own, very 
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coolly: and following my descending foot- 
steps, left the squire to exchange curses not 
loud but deep, with the doctor, who in like 
manner had been anticipated by myself in his 
designs upon the other lady. 

It was, methought, with a mischievous 
smile that Sir Harry committed the anatom- 
ical amputation of a couple of fowls to the 
skill of the modest man. It was sheer em- 
barrassment, I feel convinced, that caused 
him to appropriate to his own tooth a wing 
and the breast, towards which Dr. Prosy had 
projected his fascinated eyeballs ;—and a par- 
donableerror of extreme confusion that moved 
him to present the doctor with a withered 
drumstick, over which that excited person 
moaned imprecations of direst vengeance. 
But while] was with well-pleased exultation 
and triumph perusing in the countenance of 
Doctor Polysyllable Prosy 

“The stady of revenge, immortal hate.” 

was it the elbow of fancy that visited my side 
with a wicked nudge, or rather, was it the 
elbow of the modest man? Did mine eyes 
deceive me? or was the crimson cheek of 
Mr. Alfred Peony really rising before my 
vision by the force of that internal lever, his 
tongue ?—I cannot say. 

It must be a dreadful mfirmity of constitu- 
tion or temperament that causes modest men 
to stifle their reserve by quaffing so liberally 
as, when the cloth was drawn, Mr. Peony was 
observed to do; but he appeared happily 
unconscious of the extent of his imbibitions, 
and retired to the company of the ladies in the 
drawing room with all the frigid indifference 
of a wine cooler with a magnum of claret in 
its inside. 

“That's a fine young fellow,” observed Sir 
Harry, as the door closed after the modest 
man, “ but the worst of him is, le’s so con- 
foundedly bashful, — don’t you think s0, 
Waver ?” 

« Think? Sir Harry,” cried Waver, casting 
a profile eye at his host, like an Egyptian 
outline on a tomb, —‘‘ why, I can’t say but 
I think he és very modest.” 

“ I opine, on the contrary,” interrupted the 
doctor, “‘ that, were we to take a comprehen- 
sive glance at his idiosyncrasy, we should 
eliminate that fanciful proposition, and col- 
locate the individual in question under a less 
laudatory category ——” 

“ We might so, indeed,” said Waver. 

‘But then,” cried I, in extenuation, “ every 
one must bave perceived the young gentleman 
blush in a very painful manner.” 

“He did so,” remarked Waver, seizing 
upon the reminiscence with avidity. 
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“ But he took my chair very coolly,” said 
Dashwood in a querulous tone. 

‘That's true,” cried the other burying his 
chin in his waistcoat. 

“And precipitated himself with extraordi- 
nary physical determination, without enunci- 
ating a satisfactory apology, on my pedal 
extremities,” bellowed the Doctor. | 

“That also is an undoubted fact,” ex- 
claimed Waver, in a positive tone. 

“ Well, well,” interrupted Sir Harry, “ but 
that was purely accidental.” 

“It was so,” said Waver, with decided 
emphasis, and we retired to the drawing room. 

‘“ Depend upon it, Mr. Quizley,” cried the 
Doctor, approaching me and besieging my 
button, “depend upon it, that that Mr. 
Peony, the modest man, as he is designated, 
is a corpuscular counterfeit—a snake in the 
grass. It is a most veritable incident 
that I am about to give utterance to: Mr. 
Peony undoubtedly intimated to my satisfac- 
tion that he was but an indifferent player at 
whist, upon which understanding I consented 
to take Mr. Waver as a partner.— Well, 
sir,—” 

“Well, sir?” cried I, for Prosy paused in 
his discourse. 

Would you believe it ?” resumed the Doc- 
tor, and he drew in his breath,and looked me 
earnestly in the face with the pair of grey 
peas with which nature had supplied him in 
lieu of eyes. ‘* Would you believe it, sir,” 
repeated he, softly, and suddenly letting off his 
voice like a bull dog shot from a twenty-four 
pounder, he roared, “ A first rate player, by 
heaven! Hoyle was not fit to shuffle the 
cards for him, sir, Oh Lord *” and the Doctor 
wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“ Well, but, my dear sir,” said I sooth- 
ingly, “ let me hope that you have not lost?” 

‘“ Nothing, nothing,” laughed the doctor 
hysterically, ‘only twenty pounds,” and he 
drifted away from my presence like a coal 
barge at flood tide, to recount his disaster to 
the lady of the mansion. 

“ I bave been talking to Sir Harry,” said 
Waver, as he drew his chair near mine, “ of 
the modest young gentleman, Mr. Peony; I 
was thinking ——” 

“That be is a very high fellow, eh? my 
friend.” 

“Yes, I was thinking so,” cried Waver, 
‘ do you see how he’s monopolising the ear 
of Miss Aurelia ; do you mark how his colour 
changes? a pity he’s so modest—by the by, 
the poor Doctor, I am really quite concerned 
that our friend should have so imprudently 
risked his money,” 
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“So am not I, Mr. Waver,” cried I;“! 
shall love the young fellow for ever, for so 
adroitly turning the card tables on the old 
bunks.” 

“Shall you?” said Waver, rubbing his 
hands and chuckling ; “ so shall I, my dear 
fellow, I assure you.” 

“ J beg your pardon, Mr. Quizley,” defe- 
rentially ejaculated John Jones, the butler, 
as I came down stairs the following morning, 
‘ but that handsome young gentleman, Mr. 
Peony—who is so very modest—do you know, 
sir,” and Jones drew near, scratching his 
yellow wig that it might be mistaken for his 
own head of hair ; “ do you know, sir, he’s a 
deuce of a fellow after the maid servants 
I caught him just now kissing our Jenny; 
he blushed when he saw me, and gave me 
a poke in the ribs with his fore-finger, as 
much as to say—‘* mum’s the word, old boy’-, 
Strange, wasn’t it, sir?” 

‘ Not at all, my old friend ; we were young 
once, you know; and you, Jones, you are a 
perfect Juan, eh?” 

« Ab! sir,” chuckled the butler, borrowing 
a blush from the modest man, and endea- 
vouring to hop away from the imputation 
with the crow’s fuot at the corner of his eyes, 
as he smiled demurely : “ you are pleased to 
be facetious; but then, Mr. Peony is such a 
very modest young man, isn’t he, sir?” 

‘ He is indeed a very modest young man,” 
I replied with much gravity. 

‘ Ha! ha! ha! od’s hodikins, Mr. Quizley, 
but you're such a funny gentleman,” cried 
the butler, wrenching his mouth asunder 
with a sort of ready-made laughter which he 
had always atcommand. ‘“ Well, I declare, 
I never heard a better joke in my life,” and 
he retired to his apartment shaking and 
heaving like a bale of woollen cloth under 
the influence of galvanic power. 

The tedium of a moming in the country 
when visiters are left to their own devices, 
whether of pastime or pleasure, is tou well 
known to justify a repetition of it in this 
place. Suffice it, that I was yawning over 
a new fashionable novel, the most remarkable 
incident in which was the perpetual fracture 
of Priscian’s head ; while Miss Aurelia was 
“ printing her thoughts in lawn,” or, in other 
words, plying her needle at the window. 
Our attention, however, was diverted from 
the respective employments iu which we were 
engaged, by the unceremonious entrance of 
Dr. Polysyllable Prof, followed by Sir Harry 
and Waver, the latter two endeavouring, in 
some measure, to allay a paroxysm of rage 
which appeared to be agitating that corp 
lent mn Sp even unto apoplexy. 
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Now, I appeal to you, Mr. Quizley,” 
roared the Doctor, ‘ whether that modest 
young gentleman be not of a verity one of 
the most truculent and inexcusable of human 
impersonations ?” 

“ Be calm, be calm, my dear sir,” cried 
Sir Harry, “ ’twas but an accident—” 

“ An accident, ha! ha!” groaned the 
Doctor, with a mouth like the entrance to 
Avernus; “no, no, "twas no fortuitous or 
unavoidable mishap, but a bona-fide, pre- 
meditated experiment. [I'll tell you, sir. I 
was witnessing a game at billiards between 
that respectable and truly ingenuous youth, 
Mr. Dashwood, and Mr. Peony, who is 
neither—but I say nothing. Well, sir, the 
balls were thus—clos under the cushion, 
and the difficulty, as it presented itself to 
me, the magnum opus, was to put both balls 
into the pocket. With a culpable, and yet, 
perchance, a pardonable curiousity to ascertain 
the consummation of the feat, about to be 
either accomplished or unachieved, I ad- 
vanced to the foot of the table, and placing 
my eye directly above its horizon, awaited 
the result. It was Mr. Peony’s play. Will 
mortal faith believe it? that, whether reckless 
or malignant individual I shal] not deter- 
mine, succeeded in his object—and ia what 
beside ? in lodging, sir, in lodging the point 
of the instrument, which I think is denomi- 
nated a cue, on the extremity of my nose, 
where he detained it with an unfeeling pres- 
sure on my nasal organ til] he had perorated 
a confused, and, I cannot but retain the con- 
viction, an insincere apology.” 

At this recital, Sir Harry fell into a trance 
of unextinguishable but inward laughter. 
“ Ha! ha! ha!” incontinently simpered Miss 
Aurelia. “Ho! bo! ho!” roared J, with 
inexpressible anguish of side-ach. “ Ha! 
ha! ha!” chuckled Waver, after having 
ascertained the feeling of the company, 
while the Doctor stood erect, with his fore- 
finger planted on his nose, like a magic- 
stricken effigy of Momus under the influence 
of the furies. 

“Oh! this is well—this is very well,” at 
length exploded the possessed one; “ but no 
matter;” and as he, with frightfully frantic 
gambols favoured us with his absence, a 
second burst of merriment relieved the over- 
excited diaphragms of his tormentors. 

It was a lovely evening in August; twi- 
light was beginning to wrap the surrounding 

_ objects in uncertain gloom; and silence 
gathered around, broken only by the grating 
harshness of my new shoes as they moved 
along the gravel path. I was pondering upon 
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old times, and recalling ancient memories of 
antiquated jilts, of post-meridian coquettes, 
of virgins who had become venerable, of 
wives converted into widows, of widows 
transformed into wives. Thence I turned 
to the consideration of jolly bachelors who 
had deviated into solemn bores, of sober 
husbands metamorphosed into sardonic sots, 
of amiable widowers twisted into incorrigi- 
ble quidnuncs. Then again my mind mis- 
gave me of my own estate. Why had I 
remained so long single? Why was! still 
without incumbrances? Why compelled to 
go life's dreary round without a magic family 
circle to step into? Why enforced to be 
gathered to my fathers without children to 
gather round their father at his last gasp? 
[ projected myself into faturity. I beheld 
myself ten years hence—a single man, bent 
double, without kith or kin, without any thing 
—but rheumatism. I foretold my fate. I 
saw that I was destined not 


**To point a moral or adorn a tale,” 


but to point a paragraph and adorn a news- 
paper. ‘ Distressing suicide,” or “ Melan- 
choly affair.” My only doubt was under 
which head I was duomed to figure. In fact, 
a detachment of the blues had billeted them- 
selves upon my spirits. 

While in this pleasant reverie, the sound 
of voices from an adjoining arbour recalled 
me to myself. Curiosity is never criminal 
except when it suffers detection; and I crept 
softly to the spot from whence a clue to the 
momentary mystery was likely to emanate. 

“Then, dearest Aurelia, you consent,” said 
& voice in a low tone; it was the voice of the 
modest man. 

‘I know not what to say, Alfred,” replied 
Miss Aurelia, softly; ‘but wherefore this 
mystery ? why this secret arrangement? why 
uot apply to my father? he cannot object ; 
our fortunes equal—our hearts ——" 

“My dearest girl, I couldn't do it,” cried 
Alfred earnestly; ‘ 1 have not the face—this 
dreadful infirmity of mine; upon my soul I 
should never muster courage enough-——” 

A laugh, as of a hyena with a sore throat, 
startled the dull ear of night and the sharp 
ears of the lovers; but a passing breeze 
wafted it away. I myself was moved, but 
concluded it to be some oral illusion. “ "T'was 
nothing,” said the modest man, and he re- 
sumed the discourse ; “ you know that num- 
skull Dashwood will be proposing for you to 
Sir Harry ; let us anticipate the clodpole, eh ?” 
and methought he pressed her hand to his 
lips. 

24 
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« Spirited young dog!” ‘* Impudent ras- 
cal! ” exclaimed two, simultaneously, as their 
respective heads came into violent contact— 
one of which heads belonged to me, while 
the other was the property of Dashwood. 

“Mr. Quizley, is that you?” cried the 
"squire. 

“Hush! ’tis 1;” and drawing him away, 
we fell back into the trenches of a celery bed 
while the lovers made a precipitate retreat. 

“Oh, sir!” sighed the ’squire, “ I have 
heard it all.” 

And must, therefore, be mute,” I inter- 
rupted, “or the stigmatising soubriquet of 
eavesdropper will fasten itself upon- you for 
ever; besides you can never hope to obtain 
the young lady's consent; let us, therefore, 
wait and see the result of this adventure.” 

The ’squire heaved a groan as he scram- 
bled to his feet, while I more leisurely raised 
myself to mine by applying to the skirts of his 
coat; aud arm in arm we slowly betook our- 
selves to the interior of the house. 

Great surprise was manifested the next 
morning at the absence of Miss Aurelia from 
the breakfast table. Nour was the non-appeur- 
ance of Mr. Peony less accountable. 

At length, when Jones the butler became 
visible, scratching his wig, and deposed that 
he had certain suspicions that Miss Aurelia 
had eloped with that particularly modest 
young gentleman, for he had seen them enter 
a chaise and four some hours before—— 

“© Gracious goodness!” shrieked Lady 
Goodere ; and now, for the first time, I was 
enabled to ascertain the sound of that good 
lady’s voice. 

“ Whew!” whistled Sir Harry, striking his 
extensive forehead with the palm of his hand, 
whereby he committed two fly-cides. | 

‘“ I thought as much—I thought as much” 
—grinned Dr. Polysyllable Prosy, with a 
triumpbant contortion—while Waver, having 
involuntarily mimicked the visages of the 
three—followed my example, and remained 
silent. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Sir Harry, turning 
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to his wife, “ there’s no great harm done, 
after all. Young Peony is a lad of very good 
property, and a suitable match for Aurelia.” 

“ So he is,” cried Waver, putting his oar 
into the current of discourse. 

“Do you say so, Mr. Waver?” remon- 
strated the Doctor in a tone of rebuke, “‘ adum- 
brate, I implore you, a reminiscence of the 
unpleasing occurrences to which I have been 
subjected since my domiciliary visit ; can the 
perpetrator of such atrocities be a fitting con- 
sort for Mies Aurelia Goodere?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Waver, abashed. 

“ Can a man, who clandestinely supplants 
another,” exclaimed Dashwood, ‘‘ be deemed 
a desirable match ?” 

Oh no! Mr. Dashwood—oh no!” quoth 
Mr. Waver, shaking his head. 

“ Say what you please, gentlemen,” said 
I, “ but I congratulate Sir Harry on his son- 
in-law.” 

“ And so do I,” cried Waver, rubbing his 
hands. 

“ He’s a very spirited youth,” I added, 
“ and, moreover, the very pattern of a modest 
man.” 

‘ That’s what I always thought,” chimed 
Waver, “and no one shall convince me tothe 
contrary.”..... 

I met the modest man a few days ago. 
He told me he was the happiest fellow in the 
world, and that he had some thoughts of 
standing for the county—“ But,” added he, 
“ you know my weak point] should never 
be able to go through with it—and then, the 
maiden speech, I could never accomplish 
that—the truth is, my unconquerable mo- 
desty——”” 

“ Will never prevent your advancement, 
depend upon it, my dear sir, in any course of 
ambition in which you may please to embark.” 
The modest man reddened, and giving me a 
knowing wink—“ A blush,” said he, “ is easily 
raised, and serves one’s purpose at a pinch, 
Mr. Quizley, and, moreover, communicates 8 
pleasant warmth to the countenance. Good 
morning.” 

Omeca. 
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SULLY’S CASTLE IN THE CHARTRAIN. 





“ It was a vast and venerable pile 
So old it seemed only not to fall.” 


Every one has acknowledged at some 
period of his life the sad truth that no enjoy- 
ment is lasting; that every thing, however 
charming, grows indifferent after a time; 
that every place, however beautiful, grows 
tedious. At Paris this is felt perhaps less 
than elsewhere ; but were comforts (so called) 
as abundant in Paris, as in London, if the 
streets were as well paved, the staircases as 
clean, the houses as neat, &c. &c., it would 
be quite as dreary to live in Paris as any 
where else: it is the constant excitement of 
getting nothing as one has been used tu get 
it, that banishes ennui, as much as the fine 
blue sky, and fresh, bright, air. Even when 
the citoyens burst forth like their champagne, 
and scatter confusion round them, frighting 
the city from its propriety, when things are 
come to that pass that to look out of a window 
is to run the risk of being shot, when to sleep 
is impossible amidst the tolling of bells and 
the firing of cannon, and cries of vive this, 
and vive t’other, even under all these circum- 
stances, the novelty of the events is amusing, 
and, en effet, one would not have missed 
apy of it for the world. But—“ look upon 
this picture and on this,” — when streets 
became deserted, gardens unwatered, orange 
trees faded, windows broken, and people ill- 
dressed !—every public place turned into an 
hospital, and the Louvre closed, no reasonable 
being can support the change, and Paris 
becomes as tedious as any other place in this 
tedious world. 

This I experienced after Les Trois Jours. 
I was beyond measure pleased with the dan- 
ger of driving furiously along the Boulevards 
on the first night to escape the shots of the 
troops—the excitement of being set down at 
my hotel, and alternately congratulated and 
chid by my hostess for my good and ill for- 
tune, my safety and imprudence. "Twas 
“ beauteous horror” to hear the incessant 
firing, and the cries and shouts during the 
whole of the days and nighte—the tocsin 
sounding, and the drums’ discordant accom- 
paniment—to start every hour from disturbed 

slumber, “ if sleep my eyelids- knew,” and, 
anxious to witness what I dreaded to see, 
station myself at my window, and gaze out 
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into the broad, calm, splendid moonlight, 
which shone on that fearful struggle, silver- 
ing every house and tree and spire, as 
steadily and sweetly as if the tumultuous city 
slept beneath, as of yore. "Twas “lovelily 
dreadful” to watch the hurrying to and fro 
of the hastily armed citizens, the. cautious 
approach of the troops of horse, advancing 
along the high narrow streets as stealthily as 
if “ shod with felt ;” the sudden charge, and 
clash, and clang; the uprooting of the pave- 
ment, and the active toil of the girls, women, 
and children, busy in forming barricades at 
each corner of our isolated street, which, 
though in the neighbourhood of the fray, was 
not the scene of any skirmish. It was not 
unpleasing to breathe with difficulty from the 
overpowering heat, to be scorched and black- 
ened by the unclouded sun, to find provisions 
growing scarce, water failing, milk unattain- 
able, and no post! To observe, from hour to 
hour, bills distributed with haste and per- 
turbation to eager receivers; to strain the 
eyes to decipher, on the opposite wall, the last 
placard, stuck up, as if by magic, with the 
large words “ Courage, citoyens ! soyez fermes 
—liberté—la chartre!” &c. &c. conspicuous 
amongst the bad printing which the broken 
presses could alone allow pour le moment. All 
this, I say, was of too stirring a character to 
permit dulness to exist. 

But time wore on—the great struggle was 
over, the shops looked shabby, the hotels de- 
solate, every where the “ Brevets du Roi” had 
been effaced, and all the emblazonry that told 
of royal patronage swept away; daubs of 
black paint concealed the traces of the un- 
lucky fleur-de-lis; the Rue Duc de Bourdeaux 
had been unbaptised and new called “ 27, 28, 
29,” the broken panes remained unmended ; 
the paving stones would not return to smooth 
obedience; the Tuileries looked grim and 
ghastly ; the trees cut down or riven by balls ; 
dust, heat, noise, shouting, and tri-colour, 
lorded it over the astonished city. 

I sauntered one morning to the Palais 
Royal, and found myself in time to witness 
the arrival of eight of Charles X.’s state car- 
riages, containing a strange company of the 
sovereign people, driven by the royal coach- 
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men, who looked singularly uncomfortable. 
I believe Louis Philippe, to judge by his 
countenance, expected, as I did, to see the 
heads of the late royal owners exhibited from 
the windows. I turned away heart-sick, though 
the scene was more farcical than tragical 
this time,for the French nation preferred 
being monkeys to tigers during the whole 
drama of the last revolution. ] walked to the 
Place de Gréve, and shuddered at the dila- 
pidated appearance of the venerable and out- 
raged Hotel de Ville. A thousand recollec- 
tions of former as well as recent horrors rushed 
across my mind. In the Place St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois I joined the crowd who were 
occupied in bringing garlands to fling on the 
graves of the “ braves” buried where they fell ; 
amidst the flutter of tri-coloured flags, and 
waving of laurel and cypress boughs, I dis- 
tinguished the hero of the hour, “ Medor, le 
chien fidéle au tombeau de maitre,” a rough 
ugly poodle, who had followed his ill-starred 
master to the scene of action, had seen him 
fall, and having watched his hasty interment, 
had never quitted the spot, in spite of bribes 
and entreaties; when half dead with hunger 
and fatigue, he consented to take food from a 
friendly hand, bat he continued near the 
blood-stained mound, and though by degrees 
he extended his walk to the gate of the en- 
closed space, he was never known to leave it, 

I returned home by the Louvre, and while 
I was congratulating myself on the fact of 
the works of art having been respected in the 
melée, though the mob had passed through 
the gallery, I came to a spot where a crowd 
of persons were engaged in heaping the earth 
over the dead bodies of friends and enemies, 
confusedly cast into a pit at the time of con- 
tention, and now undistinguished. “ Sé 
cavoient été des Anglois, a la bonne heure !” 
muttered a hard-featured scowling woman 
close by my side; I started, hurried away, 
and decided, in my secret soul, that Paris 
was quite insupportable. 

I found a visiter awaiting me, and for a few 
moments my spirits were exhilarated by the 
spectacle of my friend, the good little Abbé 
Fouchet, who had braved the terrors of the 
mob to pay me his respects. The simple- 
hearted man had “ priest ” so legibly written 
on his forehead, so plainly exhibited in his 
mien and gait, that no disguise could have 
screened him. JI sétott avisé nevertheless to 
change his usual costume, and in order to 
appear as unclerical as possible, he had 
clothed himself in a long green coat made 
for a tall man, though my good friend’s 
height does not exceed five feet, and his 
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breadth is nearly equal. His pantaloons ap- 
peared to have owed their being to the prompt 
contrivance of his “ bonne,” who accompanied 
him; the colours she had chosen were of the 
most brilliant hues, and the stripes peculiarly 
wide; on his breast was pinned a flaming 
cockade of tri-coloured riband; his hat was 
round and rakish; and his gloves of bright 
blue, then a fashionable tint. 

His air of importance and mystery, the 
courage of which he boasted, and the adroit- 
ness on which he prided himself, notwith- 
standing the fact of his having been recog- 
nised and hooted at as a priest by some mis- 
chievous boys, were altogether irresistible, 
and it was “ more than mortal or than me” 
not to forget my sullen humour as I gazed on 
the ludicrous caricature of my old friend. 

But the next day a guest of another descrip- 
tion made his appearance; a tall gaunt man 
with starting eyes rushed suddenly into my 
apartment, and announced himself as a fugi- 
tive of the Garde Royale, entreating protection 
and a few francs; another and another found 
their way to my domicile ; the reputation of 
the English for generosity having encouraged 
them to trust their lives in my hands. The 
distinction was, however, one I little ooveted. 
‘ [ will leave Paris to-night!” exclaimed [, 
as I shut the door on two gentlemen who had 
come to solicit my subscription for les blessés. 
I packed up hastily forthwith, jumped into a 
fiacre and drove to the Messageries Royales, 
where I could choose any diligence I liked, 
either for Russia, Greece, Italy, England, or 
the departments. 

Travelling in France has of late years be- 
come so common, and every great town has 
been so visited and described, that I felt a de- 
gree of satisfaction when I found myself sit- 
ting in the clumsy diligence bound for Char- 
tres, a city once celebrated in French history, 
but now little sought by the mquisitive tra- 
veller, in spite of its fine cathedral, or the 
blessed chemise of Our Lady, lately replaced 
by her equally-miraculous veil, which is kept 
in a gilded chasse, enriched with gems sent 
by the pious family of Charles X. to the long 
neglected shrine. Curious and interesting as 
are the remains to be viewed in this majestic 
old building, I did not permit myself to linger 
there, as my destination was near four leagues 
beyond, to the Chateau de Villebon, situated 
about a league from Courville, out of the high 
road, a circumstance of which I was forcibly 
reminded by the ruggedness of the route 
which awaited me. I was soon jolted beyond 
the power of words to describe over ploughed 
fields, and dragged through a sea of inunda- 
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tion, the consequence of a few days heavy 
ram, which had readily taken effect on roads 
seldom interfered with by mortal hand, though 
the heaps of moes-eovered stones piled at 
distances along the wayside prove that the 
inhabitants of the Chartrain, like those of 
Inferno, pave their roads with “good inten- 
tions.” Traversing a rich but level country, 
whose promise of abundant harvest proved its 
right to be considered the granary of France, 
my ill-conditioned vehicle, such an one as 
can only be met with in France, arrived at 
a gateway and the ivied ruins of a wall which 
bad once enclosed the straggling village of 
Villebon, dependent on the castle from 
whence it takes its name. The moat which 
formerly surrounded it is dried up and filled 
with grass and shrubs, and each of its once 
strong gateways is now but a picturesque 
object in the view. It was Sunday, and as 
my rattling conveyance blundered along an 
avenue of high lindens, I observed that the 
clean, neatly dremed peasants were busily 
engaged in their customary dance beneath 
the spreading shade, while a fiddler in pride 
of place scraped away with great perseverance, 
and occasionally in authoritative tones pro- 
claimed the figure of the contre danse. The 
appearance of this worthy, who on other days 
officiated as mole-catcher general of the dis- 
trict, not a little amused me: he was a spare, 
active, gipsey-looking man, with lively spark- 
ling eyes and wild dark hair. He was ele- 
vated on a barrel, and wore on his shoulders 
a handkerchief of various colours which was 
pinned so as to exhibit its attractions in the 
best point of view. I was informed that he 
acted at present in the two-fold capacity of 
fiddler and auctioneer; the said handker- 
chief, together with sundry articles of ooarse 
earthenware being the prizes proposed for 
a lottery which took place when the dance 
was concluded. 

The avenue passed, I reached at length 
the gates of the fortress itself, but the struc- 
ture was still invisible, owing to the lofty trees 
which towered in all directions. The emaci- 
ated but important figure of the porter soon 
appeared emerging at my call from his little 
embowered lodge within, and, the creaking 
doors being unfolded, my carriage lumbered 
into the court yard, and before me in all its 
grandeur and majesty I beheld the moated 
and towered chateau where for so many 
years the great Sully lived retired from the 
tarmoil of the world of which he was an 
ornament, and where he died, aged, honour 
ed, and beloved. ‘ Here then,” said I men- 
tally, ‘the great statesman forgut his toils, 
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was soothed in his regrets for the loss of an 
adored master by the cares of a tender and 
affectionate wife: here he superintended the 
improvement of his favourite estate, gave 
employment to hundreds in times of scarcity, 
and here he compiled those immortal me- 
moirs which have endeared him to posterity, 
and exhibited his king and his friend in the 
most interesting light: though the faithful 
historian would ‘nothing extenuate nor set 
down aught in malice.” 

The castle is a huge brick building of the 
saine form as the once dreaded Bastile, with 
the same flanking towers and parapets, though 
less extensive as a whole. It is entirely en- 
oompassed by a deep moat, plentifully sap- 
plied with pike; a drawbridge conducts te 
the low arched portal of entrance, beside 
which is a small wicket, through which ad- 
mittance may be obtained when the bridge 
isup; thereare dungeons, Bow used as cellars, 
on each side of this entrance, whose grated 
windows are but just above the water’s edge. 
Along wide archway, where now hang huge 
antlers and other trophies of the chase, the 
spoils of many years, conducts into the inte- 
rior court, round which the high building 
rises in gloemy grandeur; at the further ex- 
tremity is the principal door leading to the 
‘Grand Escalier,’ as an inscription informs 
the stranger. The busts of Sully and his 
Duchess adom this entrance, and another 
inscription tells of his virtues and attach- 
ment to Le Grand Henri, whose spirit seems 
to pervade the spot. Before I ascended the 
wide and winding staircase of this tower, I 
turned to the suite of apartments on my left, 
which [ was informed were those formerly ap- 
propriated tothe gallant monarch, and which 
still remain in a great degree unvhanged— 
in the further saloon the faded blue satin bed, 
embroidered with heavy silver garlands, is the 
same once destined for Henri—the chairs and 
sofa, the tapestry and carved cieling remain, 
but the dark window-frames have lately 
been replaced by others more modern and 
convenient. The portraits of the duke and 
duchess in state costume adorn the long gal- 
lery, which was a sort of hall of ceremony 
in former days; but these pictures are 
lamentably faded, and the tapestry round 
the walls is grim and ghastly. I now as- 
cended to the upper rooms, called, par excel- 
lence, des chambres de Sully, and entered a 
magnificent chamber with a range of win- 
dows on each side, those on the right looking 
across the moat, those on the left into the 
inner square. The ribbed ceiling is of dark 
oak, carved and gilded, with here and there 
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the arms of Sully emblazonéd ; the walls are 
hung with tapestry, representing the loves of 
Cupid and Psyche on the most gigantic 
scale. In the interstices are hung several 
full-length pictures of the Condé family, 
from whom the castle passed by purchase to 
the Duke de Sully. Paintings, emblematic 
of the different offices held by the minister, 
ornament the huge fire-place and the sur- 
rounding pannels. There was formerly a 
raised dais in this room, a canopy and throne, 
where Sully and his lady usually sat. Several 
seats without backs are still preserved, which 
were appropriated to the younger branches 
of the family. The floor has been levelled 
and the canopy removed for the greater con- 
venience of the present resident ; the former 
being now composed of glazed octagonal red 
tiles, whose dark hue and polished surface 
suit not ill with the antique roof and walls. 
Beyond this is a beautiful square room, 
commanding a view of the stately avenue in 
front of the castle on one side, and on the 
other the wide extent of garden and the 
luxuriant range of orange trees, whose pro- 
duce forms part of the revenue of the domain. 
Here I saw with infinite pleasure two fine 
full-length portraits of Sully and Henri 
Quatre, in admirable preservation and very 
well executed. A small turret chamber opens 
to the right, from whence a winding stair- 
case ascends to a similar room above: these 
are in the tower called Tour de Condé. After 
quitting the room just described, and casting 
a glance at a fine specimen of bright-tinted 
tapestry representing Pandora, which covers 
one side of the walls, and admiring the an- 
tique clock and pieced looking-glass, in which 
luxurious ornament the grand duchese’s ma- 
jestic figure was doubtless often reflected, I 
hurried through a series of chambers of 
different dimensions, each containing some 
interesting relic, although at present fitted 
up in a style of Parisian elegance suited to 
the comfort of a modern dwelling. At length 
I found myself standing at the top of a 
precipitous flight of stone steps, vaulted by 
aroof of beautifully carved stone, and lighted 
by an antique window looking into the inner 
court below; opposite me I observed the 
door of an apartment, above which was in- 
scribed, “ Icy est mort M. de Rosny, 1641.” 
. I entered with awe the solemn retreat. 
There stood the bed on which the great man 
died ; those were the hangings of yellow 
brocaded silk and gold, those the coverings ; 
the same the tapestry representing the siege 
of Troy; the high-backed, embroidered 
chairs, on one of which the anxious wife 
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sat. watching the changes in his 
countenance, and on which she 
when his eyes closed for ever. I lifted the 
heavy arras, and stepped into the 
joining closet in the Tour de Sully. 
was his study; at this desk he was accos- 


Somewhat fatigued with my journey, I 
was not sorry, soon after the thé a ? Anglaise, 
to betake myself to my solitary wing, and 
it was with excited feelings that I found 
the door closed upon me in night and silence, 
and myself in quiet possession of the chambre 
de mort de Sully! Two high wax tapers 
were burning brightly on the ponderous 
mantle-piece of carved white marble, and 
shone on the huge silver chenets beneath, 
which were of the same uncouth form as 
the mutilated dogs on pedestals, guarding 
the entrance to the outer court of the cha- 
teau. 

The figures on the tapestry seemed larger 
than life as I gazed upon them, and the un- 
meaning eyes appeared to follow mine as if 
to offer me their ghostly welcome. I began 
to feel nervous in spite of myself, and start- 
ing from my antique fauteuil, I resolved to 
return the mute salutations of my shadowy 
companions. I took a taper and 
the walls to pay my devoirs to Helen, who 
stood, attended by her dameels, all elabo- 
rately dressed in the costume of Louis XII. 
The long, starred, train of the fair coquette 
flowed in conspicuous breadth behind, on an 
ample fold of which sat her favourite lap 
dog. Paris, whom she is meeting, seemed 
equally to have attended to his toilette, and 
might be mistaken for the gallant dauphin 
Francois himself, but for the labels on the 
robes of each proclaiming their identity. As 
much of the tale of Troy divine as could be 
pressed into the allotted space was depicted 
in sombre colouring little improved by time. 
I next took my station at the casement, 
having, by the aid of a chair and table, 
climbed up to its height. A bright, clear. 
full moon shone in upon me as I unclosed 
with difficulty the jalousies, and the high 
peaked towers opposite came out in high re- 
lief, while the painted windows of a long 
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gallery on my left reflected a thousand rays. 
This gallery was formerly the guard room of 
the four hundred men at arms which the 
magnificent Sully entertained at his expense 
in and about the castle. I could perceive by 
the light which streamed through the two 
rows of casements, rich with coats of arms, 
that here and there were forms which to my 
startled eyes clothed in complete 
armour, while shields and javelins placed 
against the walls threw back the fitful light. 
I determined at early dawn to explore that 
chamber, and, closing my shutters, prepared 
to seek repose. I had, I suppose, slept some 
time when I was suddenly roused by a most 
appalling noise—all the horrors of a haunted 
cere ar combined to terrify the in- 
; creaking hinges, clanking chains, 
civil pany and low, smothered shrieks 
met my ears. I sat up in amaze—the wind 
had risen, and howled dismally without; the 
rain pattered, and still, at intervals, these 
frightfal sounds continued. I tried in vain 
to account for them, and, by dint of half 
smothering myself, contrived to obtain some 
sleep. Very early, however, I rose, hurried 
into the adjoining tower, destined for my 
dressing room, and throwing open the heavy 
window wes refreshed by the clear morning 
air and the perfume of the orange flowers, 
which a group of village girls were carefully 
employed in gathering in profusion before 
the sun had drunk up the dews which ren- 
dered the half opened blossoms so fragrant. 
They filled their clean white aprons with 
the snowy heaps, and, one by one, disap- 
peared through the antique gateway ere yet 
the sun had attained his awakened strength. 
The twittering of the birds, the leaping of 
the fish in the moat beneath, which sparkled 
and dimpled like a running stream, and re- 
flected a thousand gay flowers which bent 
over the margin on the opposite side, all 
tended to revive me, and I began to consider 
my shrieking groaning ghost a mere dream. 
I traversed a pee suite to the breakfast 
room, where I found some of the party busily 
engaged in discussing a fine stately pété de 
Chartres, a delicacy whose fame has spread 
far beyond its place of creation, and which 
has rendered its native city more known and 
ns tani any ner reconnais 
te its antique walls. 
Encouraged by the gaiety of my hosts I 
at length found courage to relate my terrible 
adventure, on which my friends, though not 
2 litle amused, overwhelmed me with apolo- 
gies for having neglected to warn me of the 
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fact, that on the chimney of Sully’s chamber 
was a huge creaking weathercock, 


‘ a spirit whom no exorcism could bind,” 


and which, when the wind was in a parti- 
cular quarter, made a point of exerting its 
eloquence, to banish slumber from the un- 
lucky inmate of that wing. I afterwards 
saw my midnight enemy, lording it over the 
very roof of my chamber, and his enormous 
dimensions made me no longer wonder at 
the noise he made. 

I now proceeded to explore further the 
various parts of this curious old pile, and 
first entered the billiard room on the ground © 
floor, on the walls of which are represented 
the different chateaux of the Duke de Sully. 
That of Sully, where he was born ; of Rosny, 
so lately by the unfortunate 
Duchess de Berri (who had visited Villebon 
a few months before the revolution), and 
Villebon itself, as it appeared in his time, em- 
battled and defended as for a siege. Within 
is a little circular cabinet where on a pedestal 
once stood his statue of white marble, 
erected by his widow, whose affectionate and 
mournful care had caused the whole of the 
ceiling and walls to be painted with devices 
alluding to her beloved husband, his prowess 
and his virtues, while long inscriptions record 
his birth, the chief events of his life, and his 
lamented death at this chateau. 

The statue was, after the death of the 
Duchess, sent to the church of Nogent le 
Rotrou, where he was buried, and where, I 
believe, it is still unpacked and unnoticed. 
A pretty private theatre completes this suite 
of apartments, but all are in a ruinous state, 
and never entered now but for curiosity, 
though in the time of the descendants of 
Sully, Madame del’ Aubespine, mother to the 
last possessor, it was kept up in excellent 
style. 

By ascending the winding stairs of a 
further tower, I now came to the door of the 
long gallery, whose armed inmates I had 
descried by moonlight. It is a fine, exten- 
sive chamber, and the painted glass casements 
admit into it ‘a dim religious light,’ well 
suited to its fallen grandeur, and partially 
concealing the decay which damp and neg- 
lect have encouraged. The suits of armour, 
said to have belonged to someof Sully’s men 
at arms, are red with rust ; a confused assort- 
ment of curiosities of little interest give it 
the appearance of a deserted museum, and 
one can only regret that so fine a room should 
be suffered to lie idle, since all that tells of 
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ancient days has disappeated from it, except 
the escutcheons on the well preserved case- 
ments. The tower at the further end has 
been used as a chapel, and was once gorgeous 
with painting and gilding ; this, the most 
ancient of the aix round towers, is called the 
Tour d Estouteville, from its first founder, 
and is considerably larger than any of the 
others: the numerous cracks extending from 
top to bottom, which have been carefully 
repaired, and the sensible inclination of the 
whole structure, testify its antiquity. 

On descending into the court, I croased the 
small light bridge which connects the chateau 
with a pretty garden, planted with rows of 
trees, leading to Le Chapelle de St Anne, a 
beautiful, sechided building, so bosomed in 
flowers, shrubs, and high foliage, that its 
picturesque spire alone is visible on the other 
side of the moat. From hence, by a little 
wicket, I walked along a raised terrace, and 
caught a view of a fine lake on which nume- 
rous water-lilies were floating, and wild fowl 
sporting, uttering their sharp shrill cry. This 
terrace was the favourite walk of Sully and 
his duchess ; and here they were accustomed 
to sit, as a grating in the wall bears witness, 
to observe the labours of the people employed 
in making the Grand Etang, 

A considerable extent of gardens planted 
with richest roses, grafted in bouquets of dif- 
ferent colours, and extraordinary beauty, being 
traversed, I entered a fine, closely shaded 
bosquet of lofty linden trees, forming a length- 
ened avenue terminated by a pretty summer 
retreat dedicated to Notre Damede la Solitude. 
This conducts to the “‘ Briquerie,” where, on 
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dit, the bricks were made which built the 
castle; it is a large field surrounded by a 
double row of fine pines of majestic height, 
the resort of numerous rooks, and not unfre- 
quented by hawks, as J observed by the gaily 
striped feathers which strewed the ground 
and told of recent struggles. I continued my 
walks as far as I could ramble through the 
woods and groves which everywhere presented 
agreeable quiet haunts, uninterrupted, save 
by the note of some bird in a neighbouring 
brake, thesudden flight of the brilliant auriole, 
or the light tripping step and timid bound of 
the speckled deer, whose large bright eyes 
rarely gaze on the form of a stranger in these 
solitudes. The spot possesses a peculiar charm 
which it owes entirely to itself, for no view 
is obtained from any part of the grounds; 
to enjoy one, you must mount to the top of 
the towers, and then, indeed, an immense 
tract of country is spread out before you, 
with the unequal and towering spires of the 
cathedral of Chartres above all, a landmerk 
for miles round. 

I lingered in this interesting solitude for 
several weeks, and it was not without regret 
that I bade adieu to the spot where the most 
estimable of men and of ministers lived so 
many years, and where he closed his long 
and useful career; nor could I help, as I 
looked back on the venerable towers, repeat- 
ing the sentence inscribed over the entrance 
door. ‘ Sully fut en tont temps lami de 
Henri, jamais flatteur, pour la Franee il 
montra son zèle; François, citoyens, void 
votre modele.” 

L&C. 
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How oft, oh God! in danger’s day 
I’ve called upon thy name. 

And bowed the long unbended knee 
Thy mercy still to claim. 

How oft, oh God! .when saddening care 
Or sickness pressed me down 

My every hope was winged on prayer 
To thy eternal throne. 

But when the time of trouble ceased 
And joy and peace returned, 


How soon from perils once released 
The hand that saved was spurned. 

The friend I sought in trials sore 
Was scoffed at in my pride, 

And wrath divine appeased once more 
But slept to be defied. 

How long, oh God! will justice sleep? 
How long will mercy last ? 

How long ere penitence can weep 
Enough to drown the past ? 

R. N. M. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 





Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns 
of Modern Europe. Written by a 
Father for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of his Eldest Son. 


Wes take up this volume with a melancholy feel- 
ing. It is the prodaction of the late Lord Dover, of 
whose recent loss none, who knew him, can think 
with calmness. Distinguished by rank, wealth, 
and etill more by virtue and talent, and a glowing 
interest in all that concerned Literature, the arts, 
bis country’s welfare, or that could improve and 
elevate human nature, this man, to whom the prefix 
of noble is not mere matter of convention or 
courtesy, is gone from among us at the early age of 
thirty-six! This is one of the many reasons similar 
to those, which made Petrarca say despondingly 

“Cosa bella mortal passa ¢ non dura.” 

These pages, on which some of the lest hours of 
his short but valuable life were employed—for not 
even the rapid undermining of his health and the 
languor of disease, could prevent him from enjoying 
the contemplation of great historical deeds and 
characters, or his generous hope of being able to do 
something to improve the age in which he lived— 
contain the lives of the Great Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden; John Sobieski, King of Poland ; 
Peter the Great, Czar of Russia; and Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia. 

The eventful career of each of these astonishing 
men is described with simplicity, brevity, and at the 
same time with great spirit. His Lordship’s man- 
ner of treating their histories will be intelligible to 
the young reader, like his “ dearest boy,” for whom 
the book was written ; and the reader of maturer 
age may find his recollections strengthened by these 
animated epitomes, and his best feelings warmed by 
the truly liberal and expansive reflections which 
accompany them. 

The lamented author says in his address to his 
eon, “I was, in the first place, desirous to en- 
courage in you the love of history, which is perhaps 
best done in very young persons, by attracting them, 
in the first instance, with the more amusing studies 
of remarkable biographies. 

“I was also desirous to set before you the actions 
of men whe have played a very conspicuous part on 

the theatre of the world, in order that you might 
thereby acquire a fit scale, by which to measure and 
judge of the value of great and meritorious deeds. 

“I wished, at the samo time, that you should, by 
becoming acquainted with these great characters, see 
how much may be done, even during the brief 
period of human life, by those who are placed in 
stations of power, for the benefit of humanity. 

While, at the same time, you could not fail to 

remark, from a consideration of their faults and 

errors, how imperfect is the constitution of man, 
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even in those individuals upon whom an all-wiso 
Providence has conferred great talents and excel- 
lent intentions, combined with the power and the 
will of using them to the best advantage.” 

We trust this beautiful explanation of the object 
proposed, and our humble praise of the manner in 
which that object is accomplished, will recommend 
the volume to ail such as have not procured it. 
With those who have read the book and the other 
works of Lord Dover, our recommendation end 
praise may be as nothing, except in as much as they 
prove our respect for their accomplished author, 
and our warm recollections, and sincere admi- 
ration of a most amiable msn. 

As a specimen of the condensation and spirit of 
the great historical sketches with which the work 
is Billed, we subjoin the sccount of the desth of 
Gustavus Adolphus. 

# Meanwhile Gustavus, at the head of his right 
wing, had beaten the enemies opposed to him; when 
he heard of the retreat of the other part of his army. 
He then charged Horn to follow up his victory, and 
set off at full gallop, followed by a few of his atten- 
dants. He passed the ditch, and directed his 
course to the part where his troops seemed the 
most pressed. As he passed rapidly along, a corpo- 
ral of the Imperialists, observing that every one 
made way for him, said to a musqueteer near him, 
“Take aim at that man, he must be a person of 
consequence.” The man fired and broke the king's 
arm. Ina moment a cry of horror broke from the 
Swedes, “‘ The king bleeds! the king is wounded !” 
—‘* It is nothing,” replied Gustavus, “ follow me ;” 
but, overcome with pain, he was obliged to desist, 
and turning to Francis Albert, duke of Saxe 
Lauenberg, he entreated him to lead him quietly out 
of the crowd. They rode away together, and pro- 
ceeded towards the right wing, in order to arrive at 
which they were obliged to make a considerable cir- 
cuit. By the way Gustavus received another bell 
in the back, which took away the rest of his 
strength. “Iam a deed man,” said he, with a feeble 
voice, “ leave me, and try and save your own life.” 
At the same time he fell from his horse, and, 
pierced with many wounds, expired in the hands of 
the Croatians, who were scouring that part of the 
field. While on the ground, he was asked who he 
was, and replied boldly, “I am the King of Sweden, 
and seal with my blood the protestant religion, and 
the liberties of Germany.” A sentence of almost 
prophetic truth. He then added in a faltering tone, 
“ Alas, my poor queen ! and as he was expiring, he 
said,“ myGod ! my God!” In an instant his body was 
stripped ; so anxious were the Imperialists to have 
any trophies of so great an enemy. His leather 
collar was sont to the emperor, a common soldier 
ecized hissword. His ring and spurs were sold, and 
Schreberg, a licutenant in the Imperial army, seized 
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his gold chain, which is still preserved in the family 
of that officer at Paderborn.”.—pp. 79, 80, and 81. 


A Journey to Switzerland, and Pedes- 
trian Tours in that Country, &c. By 
L. Agassiz, Esq. 

Tas is a plain, yet pleesantly written account of 
a journey made by a British officer and his family, 
and of subsequent excursions in Switzerland, per- 
formed by the gentleman himself on foot, the only 
way of seeing some of the most interesting scenes 
of that country. 

Though such tours are now as common as black- 
berries, the present volume will not only be found 
sufficiently amusing, but very useful to novices in 
travelling, and indeed to all travellers who have 
not before visited Switzerland. In every thing that 
relates to distances between the various points of 
travel, to accommodations at inns, and the modes of 
proceeding, par voifurier, or otherwise, we know 
no better or more circumstantial guide. As such we 
cordially recommend it to all families who may be 
about to visit these portions of the continent. __ 

The Sketch of the History of the Swiss Cantons 
is written with good sense and very laudable mode. 
ration. This is in iteelf an excellent companion to 
the romantic scenes in which the glorious deeds of 
the Swies were achieved. 


Ettore Fieramosca, o La Disfida di 
Barletta, Racconto di Massimo D'A- 
zeglio. 

Tus is decidedly the best Italian romance pro- 
gduced since the “ Promessi Sposi” of Manzoni, 
which, properly speaking, was the first romance 
Italy had to boast of, for that name cannot be 
applied to the old novelle, and scarcely to the 
modern “ Jacopo Ortis” of Ugo Foscolo. 

It is the production of a nobleman, the son-in- 
law of the distinguished author of the ‘* Promessi 
Sposi,” the tragedies of ‘“ Conte Carmagnola,” and 
“ Adelchi,” and of some of the finest lyrical poetry 
of any age, or any country. Giulia Manzoni, some 
years ago, gave promise of being not only one of the 
most beautiful, but one of the most accomplished 
women of Italy, and while she may have inspired, her 
father may have corrected, her husband's romance. 

The leading and historical event in the tale is a 
prepared combat between thirteen Italian and thir- 
teen French cavaliers, which took place near the 
city of Barletta, in the kingdom of Naples, in the 
year 1503, and in which the Italians remained 
victors, though the contest had been provoked by 
the openly expressed contempt of the French for 
the prowess of their arms. Gonsalvo di Cordova 
the “ Great Captain,” Bayard," le chevalier sans 
peur et sans réproche,” the beautifal, the poetical, 
and high-minded Vittoria Colonna, and other great 
characters of this period, are introduced with good 
effect ; but the authors most powerful portrait is 
that of Cesare Borgia, the monstrous son of an ini- 
quitous father—of Pope Alexander VI. The utter 
mystoriousness and horror thrown around this dark 
being have seldom been surpassed. 


OF THE MONTH. 


The Italian reader will find copies of this work 
in the original at Signor Rolandi's, Berners’ Street, 
and we believe a translation of it into English is 
preparing, or is already published. 

Old Bailey Experience, Criminal Juris- 
prudence, &c. &c. By the author of 

‘“ The Schoolmaster’s Experience in 

Newgate.” 


Tuz subject of this volume is not only important 
but awful. It treats of the fearful increase of 
crime in this country, and of the modes of preven- 
tion which may be adopted by the legialature. 

The startling facts appear to be collected by one 
who has given a profound attention to the subject, 
and they are stated with a straight-forward, and 
convincing eloquence. We think the volume 
ought to secure the attention of ail law-makers, of 
all magistrates, and indeed of every individuel of 
the more enlightened classes of society, not one of 
whom but may contribute something to the work- 
ing out of the great work of reformation. 

We do not agree in the sentiment, that our 
legialature, in enacting laws, is still attentive only 
to the interests of the upper classes, and the pri- 
vileged orders of society ; nur can we approve of all 
the messures proventive of crime, suggested by our 
author ; but by producing and comparing a variety 
of suggestions, the proper measures may be arrived 
at, and he is a benefactor to society who devotes his 
own, and attracts the attention of others to the 


subject. 
Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. 


We have the fourth number of this truly besu- 
tiful work now before us. It contains exquisite 
chalk engravings of the “ Arethusa,” by Carew, the 
sublime group of “ Michael and Satan,” by Flax- 
man, and a“ Venus” by Canova, accompanied, as 
in the preceding parts, by prose and verse, fiom the 
pen of T, K. Hervey. 

Some of the poetry is admirable ; as a specimen 
we give the opening of the address to Venus. 


‘ Moon-eyed Urania '—’mid the ruined fanes 
Whose scattered columns crowd the mourning isles, 
Where thou hast wandered o’er the flowering plains, 
And poured the treasures of thy sweetest smiles ;— 
Where all that sas the temple, is the tomb, 
Of some lost faith,—and desolation lies 
On shrines whose priest is silence, robed in gloom, 
Dead oracles that utter no replies ;— 
Where, from Parnassus’ woody haunts and high, 
All minstrels, save the bird and breeze, are gone, 
And blue Olympus, towering through the sky, 
Is crowned by memory’s silent court, alone ;— 
Where gods have vanished from each stream and hill, — 
Those fond abstractions of a trath to come !— 
Thou, bright Urania !—art a goddess, still, 
A goddess, with a worship and a home 1°” 

In other portions of the poetry there is a little 
of his usual affectation and missiness, which no one 
could sooner get rid of, if he would but give him- 


self the trouble, than the author of the “ Convict 


Ship at Sea,” one of the most perfect short pieces 
of verse produced in our day. 

Both for its art and its literature, we cordially 
recommend “ Illustrations of Modern Sculpture.” 
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The Court.—The Queen of Portugal and the 
Duchess of Braganza, before their departure from 
Windsor, received numerous valuable presents from 
both their Majesties, who expressed their wishes for 
the future happiness of their visiters in very warm 
and affectionate terms. 

At the parting dinner given the evening before to 
the royal guests, in St. George's Hall, the King 
was observed to be in remarkably good spirits; 
during dinner, he filled a glass of noyeau, and pre- 
senting it to the Duchess of Braganza, expressed the 
grest pleasure he felt in offering her some liqueur 
“produced on an estate in Martinique, which had 
belonged to ber grandmother Josephine.” The 
ladies having retired, the King entered into familiar 
conversation with the Marquis of Funchal, and in- 
quired how long they had been acquainted? The 
Marquis, with true courtier-like tact, not wishing 
to intimate how rapidly time had been stealing upon 
both of them, replied, “ About thirty years.” “ No, 
no,” said the King, “ it is forty-two years at least.” 
The Marquis then related an extremely interesting 
anecdote in reference to George the Third; who, 
upon the French invasion of Portugal, had said to 
the Marquis, “ Whatever may befal Portugal, you 
and I, at all events shall always be good and 
faithful Portuguese.” 

The young Queen and the Duchess reached 
Portsmouth on Saturday evening, having stopped 
on the road at Laleham, where the Duchess for- 
merly resided for a time: she went into the garden 
and cut a branch from a tree which she had planted 
in memorial of that period. The royal party were 
received at Portsmouth with due honours. On 
Monday morning they received the address of the 
Portuguese residents in London, and honoured the 
Envoy from the Swedish Court with an introductory 
audience, The Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria visited them in the moming, and remained 
for more than an hour. In the afternoon, notwith- 
standing the unfavourable state of the weather, they 
tiled in the Soho steam-packet, for Lisbon. A 
royal salute was fired on the approach of the vessel 
to Cowes Roads. She anchored off Norris Castle, 
where the Prizicess Victoria with her mother is at 
present reaiding ; but the wind and rain prevented 
any communication between them. 

The Duke of Cumberland has unexpectedly given 
orders to break up his cetablishment in this country ; 
intending, it is said, to take up his residence at 
Berlin. The King and Queen dined with the Duke 
and Duchess, and took leave of them. 

The Earl of Durham gave a grand féte at Cowes 
on Friday week ; which was honoured by the com- 
pany of the Duchess of Kent and the Princess 
Victoria, Sir John and Lady Conroy, the Earl and 


Countess of Belfast, the Earl and Countess of 
Dundonald, Lord Yarborough, Lord Colville, and 
the Earl and Countess of Errol. Twenty yachts 
assembled on the occasion, and performed several 
manceuvres. 

A plot to assassinate the Emperor of Russia has 
been discovered at St. Petersburgh, in which several 
Poles are said to be implicated. A report has also 
been circulated that letters from General Lafayette 
were found in possession of one of the conspirators, 
urging him to the commission of the deed. This 
the gallant and high-minded old general most indig- 
nantly denies ; and we suppose that there is scarcely 
a human being who would not at once acquit him of 
the charge.— Spectator. 

The cloud which hung over the prospects of 
Donna Maria has been partly dissipated by the 
intelligence lately received from Lisbon. Marshal 
Bourmont, at the head of the Miguelite army, made 
a vigorous attack upon that city, and was repulsed 
at every point. Don Pedro's new levies fought with 
great courage, as if determined not to be outdone 
by the more experienced troops from Oporto. 

The late Gale.—The effects of the gale, which 
commenced blowing on the evening of Friday, the 
6th inst.,and continued with unabated violence dur. 
ing the whole of Saturday, have been terribly disas> 
trous on sea and land. The loss of vessels with their 
passengers, on our own coasts and on those of 
France and Holland, has been unusually great. Se- 
vere damage has been done to the hop plantations, 
gardens, and orchards, Houses have been unroofed, 
and streets flooded on the coast. But the loss thus 
sustained, heavy as it is, will not bear comparison 
in point of extent with that occasioned by the 
numerous shipwrecks, the particulars of which fill 
many columns of the daily papers. The most afflict. 
ing shipwreck is that of the Amphitrite convict ship, 
which sailed for New South Wales, from Woolwich, 
on the 25th of August. Captain Hunter was the 
commander; Mr. Forrester the surgeon ; and there 
were one hundred and eight female convicts, twelve 
children, and a crew of sixteen persons, out of whom 
only three were saved. 

Anecdote of the Duchess de Berri. Some 
body tapped on the shoulder the Duchess of 
Berri, while disguised in La Vendée; she started 
and turned round: the person guilty of this fami- 
liarity turned out to be an old apple-woman, who 
had placed her basket of fruit on the ground, and 
was unable by herself to replace it on her head. 

‘“* My good girls,” she said, addressing the Du- 
chess and Madcmoiselle de Kersabiec, “ help me, 
pray, to take up my basket, and I will give each of 
you an apple.” 

Madame immodiately seized a handle of the 
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basket, made a sign to her companion to take the 
other, and the load was quickly placed upon the 
head of the old woman, who was going away with- 
out giving the promised reward, when Madame 
seized her by the arm, and said, 

‘6 Stop, mother, where’s my apple ?™ 

The old woman having given it to her, she was 
eating it with an appetite sharpened by a walk of 
five leagues, when, raising her eyes, she saw a pla- 
card headed by these three words, in very large 
letters : “ State of Siege.” 

This was the ministerial decree which outlawed 
four departments in La Vendeé, and set a price 
upon the Duchees’s head. She approached the 
placard and calmly read it through, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of Mademoiselle de Kersa- 
biec, who pressed her to hasten to the house where 
sho was expected. But the Duchess replied, that 
the placard concerned her too nearly for her not to 
make herself acquainted with its contents. The 
alarm of her two companions, whilst she was read. 
ing it, may easily be imagined — The Duchess of 
Berriin La Vendée. 

“ Royalty is disappearing,” said the Duchess of 
Berri to one of her advisers, “ like architecture. 
My great-grandfather built palaces, my grandfather 
built houses, my father built huts, and my brother 
will no doubt build rat’s neste. But, God willing, 
my son, when it comes to his turn, shall build palaces 
again." The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée. 

Mr. Richard Lander, whose fate so generally and 
deeply interests his country, arrived at Fernando 
Po on the Ist of May, from the Quorra steam-boat, 
which he left afloat in deep water near the river 
Tchadda. From her he descended the Niger in a 
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native canoe, and arrived on board the brig Colum. 
bine, which was lying in the Nun river, having been 
thirteen days on his passage. During this period 
our gallant traveller stopped to sleep every night st 
a native village on the banks of the Niger, 

Captain Back’s Expedition—The latest sc 
counts of Captain Back and his party are from Fort 
Alexander, at the eastern extremity of Lake Ouini 
pique, where he was seen, all well, by Mr. George 
Simpson, the governor of the Hudson's Bey Com. 
pany’s territories. Capt. Back was furnished with 
the necessary recommendations to procure him 
every aid from the company’s settlements, and, 
indeed, as was stated at the London meetings, they 
had been forewarned to prepare for his visit : so that 
there is little fear of his reaching the coast, by the 
line of the Great Slave Lake, &., and being able to 
return to inland winter quarters before the closing 
of the navigation. 

Music.—Miss Linwood, of Birmingham, hes 
entirely written and composed an ofatorio, called 
* David's First Victory ;” of which, upon its first 
performance at St. Paul's Chapel there, the pro 
vincial journals spesk in terms of very high sdmi 
ration. 

A small Family—The Gazette Medicale in. 
forms us, that a certain prolific lady, somewhere in 
Bess- Arabia, produced six living daughters at a 
birth ; and most of the foreign journals repeat the 
story as being äfter-ally true. 

The Royal Diffusion of Knovledge.—“ The 
Queen of the Belgians is going to open a school 
near the chapel on the Ist of next month.”—Bras_ 
sels Newspaper. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE ANSTRUTHERS. 





Lavy AnsrRUTHER is the daughter of 
Charles Wetherell, Esq., late of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s Civil Service, 
and wife of Sir Windham Carmichael An- 
struther of Elie House, Fifeshire, a baronet 
of Nova Scotia, and of Great Britain. 

The Anstruthers are of great antiquity in 
the county of Fife, having been proprietors 
and superiors of the lands, barony, and town 
of Anstrather, nearly seven hundred years 
ago. They assumed their surname from their 
territorial possessions, and the first of them 
we find upon recurd was designated De Can- 
dela domjous de Anstruther. | 

WiLLisLmus DE CANDELA, the progenitor 
of the family, lived in the reigns of David I. 
and Malcolm EV. His lineal descendant, 
Rossrt pe AN6T RUTHER, married Isabel Bal. 
four, of an ancient and honourable family in 
the county of Fife, by whom he had issue, 

Andrew, his heir ; 

Robert and David who entered the French 

service, and, for their gallantry, were 
promoted to the rank of officers of the 
Scots Guards by Francis I. about the 
year 1515. In this regiment both ac- 
quired a high reputation. The younger, 
David, married a lady of distinction, 
and settled in France, where his pos- 
terity still remain, and have ever shewn 
themselves worthy the ancient race 
whence they had originally sprung. 
The lineal descendant of this David, 
Francis Cesar Anstruther, afterwards 
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Anstrude; was elevated by Louis XV. 
to the dignity of a haron of France, by 
the title of Baron d’Anstrude, of the 
seigniory of Barry. 

Robert de Anstruther died in the reign of 
King JamesIlf., and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, 

Andrew Anstruther, of that ilk, a gentle- 
man of distinguished valour, who accom- 
panied James IV. to the fatal field of Flod- 
den, and fought and fell by the side of his 
royal master. He espoused Christian, daugh- : 
ter of Sir James Sandilands, ancestorof Lord 
Torpichen, and widow of David Hepburn, 
‘of Waughton, by whom he had a son and 
successor, John Anstruther, of that ilk, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Doug- 
las, of Lochleven, progenitor of the cele- 
brated Earl of Morton. The great grandson 
of this John Anstruther, 

Sir James Anstruther, a person of profound 
knowledge and extensive literary attainments, 
became a favourite of King James VI., and 
was by that monarch knighted, and appoint- 
ed heritable carver to the king. He married 
Jean, daughter of Thomas Scott, of Abbots- 
hall, lord-justice-clerk in the reign of James 
V., by whom he had, with five daughters, two 
sons, 

William, his successor, 

Robert, who received the honour of knight- 
hood, and was frequently employed by 
Government in “fe 16, of the high 
est importance. In 1620, he was sent 
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ambassador extraordinary to the Court of 
Denmark; and in 1627, to the emperor 
and States of Germany. He was after- 
wards plenipotentiary to the Diet of 
Ratisbon, and, in 1630, ambassador at 
the meeting of the princes of Germany 
at Hailbrun; and in all these negotia- 
tions he acquitted himself with credit 
and fidelity. He married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Edward Swift, knight, 
by whom he had two sons; Robert, who 
died without issue; Philip, of whom 
presently ; and an only daughter, Ur- 
sula, who married George Austen, esq. 
of Shalford, from which alliance line- 
ally descends the present Sir Henry 
Edmund Austen, of Shalford House, in 
the county of Surrey.—(See Burke’s 
History of the Commoners.) 

Sir William Anstruther, the elder son of 
Sir James, succeeded his father in 1606; was 
appointed one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber to James VI., and, on the acces- 
sion of that monarch to the crown of Eng- 
land, was created a Knight of the Bath. He 
was also Gentleman Usher to Charles I., and 
married Eupheme, daughter of Sir Andrew 
Wemys, one of the senators of the College of 
Justice, by whom he had no issue : he died in 
1649, and was succeeded by his nephew, 

Sir Philip Anstruther, son of the above- 
mentioned Sir Robert, the ambassador. This 
Sir Philip, a zealous royalist, commanded 
King Charles the Second's army on its march 
into England, and was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Worcester. He had a fine of a 
thousand marks imposed on him by Oliver 
Cromwell, and his estate continued seques- 
trated till the Restoration. Sir Philip died in 
1702, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Sin WiLLIAM ANSTRUTHER, who was 
chosen a member of the Scots’ parliament, 
and firmly opposed the measures of the Duke 
of York, then Lord High Commissioner of 
Scotland. He was one of the first to join 
the Revolution, and by King William and 
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Queen Mary was appointed a Senator of the 
College of Justice, and a Lord Justiciary. He 
was afterwards created a Baronet or Nova 
Scotia; and, dying in 1711, was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 

Siz Jon, second baronet of Nova Scotia. 
This gentleman married, in 1717, Margaret 
Carmichael, eldest daughter of James the 
Second, Earl of Hyndford. His great grand- 
son, THe RicuT Hon. Sir Joun Ansravu- 
THER, fifth baronet of Nova Scotia, a distin- 
guished lawyer, was created a baronet of 
Great Britain, 18th May, 1798, and nomi- 
nated Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature in Bengal. Sir John married 
Miss Bryce, and had issue 

John, his successor, 

Windham, present baronet, 

Mary Anne. 

Sir John died 26th of January, 1811, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Sir Joux, sixth baronet of Nova Scotia 
and second of England, who married, 11th 
January, 1817, Jesse, daughter of Major- 
General Dewar, by whom he left one post- 
humous child, John. Sir John Anstruther 
succeeded in 1817, on the death of the Earl 
of Hyndford, to his lordship’s entailed pro- 
perty in Lanarkshire, and took the additional 
surname and arms of Carmichael. He died 
28th January, 1818, and left his honours to 
his son, 

Sir Joan, seventh and third baronet, who 
was accidentally killed while on a shooting 
expedition in October, 1831, and the title 
was inherited by his uncle, 

Sir WiNDHAMCARMICHAEL ANSTRUTHER, 
the present baronet, who served with some 
distinction during the Peninsular war on 
Lord Roslyn’s staff, and was wounded in 
Portugal. Sir Windham espoused, in 1824, 
Merepita Maria (second daughter of 
Charles Wetherell, Esq.), the lady who forms 
the subject of this month's portrait, by whom 
he has a son, Windham, Charles James, bom 
in 1825. 





CHRISTMAS. 


BY MRS. NORTON. 


Anortaer year hath closed. How swift they pass 
When once Fate's tardy hand the thread hath spun! 
Once set—the sand within Time’s hour glass 


Is quickly run! 


While waited for—how slow the days advanced— 

Past by—how like a dream their speed appears— 
Looked forward to,—how bright the distance glanced— 
Luoked back upon—how dimmed with secret tears ! 











CHRISTMAS: BY MRS. NORTON. 


Barrier of hopes fulfilled, ambition gained, 
Mysterious goal which seemed to end the race, 

How little in thy course hath been obtained !— 

And now, another year must take thy place. 

*Ere we pass on with eager hasty strides 

To this new portion of uncertain Time; 

’Ere we would rend the shadowy veil which hides 
Those future hours of joy—or woe—or crime,— 
Shall we not pause, and take a slow review 

Of days whose deeds no effort can recall, 

And mingle sorrow in that long adieu, 

Even though their sweetness hath been tinged with gall ? 
Shall we not part from thee, departing year, 

With tenderness—as from a dying friend, 

Whoee very faults (familiar faults!) grow dear, 
When all which charmed or saddened hath an end? 
Those faults—we know they can offend no more— 
Those days—we feel they never may returi— 

We were impatient till they both were o’er— 
And yet that they are past, doth make us mourn : 

Is this the instinct of mortality 

Which makes us grudge each step that leads us on to die? 
It matters not. We have no power to stay 

Time’s even march, or slack his rapid way ; 
Welcome or not,—to sad or cheerfal homes,— 
Dreaded or longed for,—wintry Christmas comes! 
From the rich Jord whose ermined limbs scarce know 
How chill the air, when dim with drifting snow, 

To the poor wretch whose scanty store denies 

A purchased shelter from th’ inclement skies ;— 
From the young school-boy who with glowing hands 
Lifts the dear latch, and on Aome’s threshold stands, 
Gazes with dazzled eyes a moment round 

And gains his mother’s breast with one glad bound ;— 
To the grave statesman, full of plodding care, | 
With wrinkled brow, and meditative air; 

Plotting and planning—harassed, wom, and vext,— 
Dreaming throughout this Christmas of the next,— 
And in the chance of future change or strife 

Losing the present of his weary life ;— 

To all it comes! but not to all the same, 

Different its aspect, though unchanged the name. 
And even as in the lantern’s magic g 

Thin shadowy forms, and silent figures pass, 

So in the fleeting visions of my mind 

The fancied scenes from many a home I find. 


Lo! where beside the grey and stormy deep 

A young fair widow steals away to weep. 

One of a noble lineage is she 

Noblest of England's aristocracy— 

Yet nobler in themselves—proud, pure, and good, 
A fair and bright, and gentle sisterhood ; 

Who, happy wives,—fond mothers,—practise all 
The peasant-rirtues in each gilded hall. 

(Ah ! happy thou, proud parent, who can stand 
And watch thy lilies blooming through the land ; 
Conscious, while for their woe thy spirit grieves 
No blight but woe shall ever stain their leaves.) 
Good, fair, and gentle, like the rest is she, 

Yet sorrow’s hand hath touched her heavily ; 

To her, the Christmas brings no pleasant tone, 
For she hath not been used to smile alone, 
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Save when she teaches (ah ! most bitter joy!) 

The father’s lessons to his gentle boy °. 

No fickle puppet of the clamorous crowd 

Was he she mourns, with sorrow ‘‘ deep, not loud ;” 
His were high birth and honour,, manly sense, 

An earnest heart, and gentle eloquence, 

The stable virtues vf a generous min 

The varied talents of a taste refined,— 

Loved by his friends—respected by his foes— 

Too soon, alas! did such a being close. 

Still o’er the graceful verse our head is bent, 

Wrapt in its true, and tender sentiment ; 

Still do we see the well known name appear 

Among the tributes for the coming yeart ; 

And start to think, ere this had past away, 

Thy noble soul had sunk beneath thy frame’s decay. 


And thou ! fair royal boy +, who seekest still 

Far from our homes, the aid of foreign skill ; 

When glittering halls are garlanded and hung, 
When Christmas games are played, and carols sung! 
When merry shouts are ringing through the air, 
And pleasures planned, in which thou canst not share— 
Oh! let us not forget thee; many a night 

Thine eyes have gaily caught those tapers bright, 
And now thy day itself receives no light! 

Oft have I seen thee with a smiling glance, 

Choose thy young partner for the happy dance; 

And blest thee, as thy fair and flushing cheek 
Turned proudly to that gentle one to speak. 

"Midst all the pomp that chains the courtly line, 

The eager grace of childhood still was thine :— 

The eager grace of childhood, and its hope, 
Boundless beyond imaginable scope. 

Ab! let us not forget thee—for to thee 

Dark must the coming of the Christmas be! 

But in the hours of holy fervour pray 

To Him the Just, who gives and takes away, 

That hope’s bright dawn within thy heart may rise, 
And the blue morning steal upon thine eyes : 

And thou, in after years remembering sti 

The visiting of thy Creator's will, 

Shalt give thine alms and gentle words to all 
Whom such a mournful darkness may enthrall. 

The poor who feel the curse, ’neath which even thou, 
With all thy royal power, wast forced to bow! 


My spirit pauses—and sends out its glance 

Far where are twined the sunny vines of France ! 
There a sad circle sit, whose former day 

Was always cheerful, and was often gay. 

Young Arabella §! ’tis for thee they weep, 

Who in thy lifetime never caused a tear—" 

And theretore is their grief more sad and deep 

In the proportion in which thou wert dear. 

Thou hadst a dancing step, a bird-like voice, 

A clear bright eye—a look that said “ rejoice!” 
And many loved thee. Thou hast mocked them all 
For dreaming earthly love thy soul could thrall, 
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And thou hast gliced to thy quiet rest, 
With the heaped mould upon thy virgin breast. 
Thy spirit-eyes were all too blue and bright 
To live reflecting aught but Heaven’s own light, 
And Heaven hath spared thee all those hours of pain, 
Which might be thine if thou wert here again. 
Thy woman’s lot is spared thee—bitter fears, 
Wild jealousies, and disregarded tears, 
And hopes, which, cankered by some eating worm, 
Like that which fed upon thy budding form, 
Live on for long in bright unseen decay, 
And in some sudden sorrow die away! 
But they who lost thee—to their grieving hearts 
Such thoughts no comfort brings—no balm imparts— 
Through many a day they still must sit and mourn 
With selfish love, that sighs for thy return ; 
And thy poor mother with a double woe 

her coifed head beneath this second blow, 
And shrieks at Death, who with relentless stroke 
Laid low the gentle flower beside the parent oak. 


Adventurous Ross! methinks thy home I see, 

Where thy proud child stands at his father’s knee ; 
And while thy lips of strange wild dangers tell, 

(Well may'st thou paint them who didst brave them well,) 
Feels rising strong within his youthful breast 

Love of adventure ; scorn of idle rest ; 

Fearlessness ; heart to suffer ; soul to dare ; 

Untiring hope and generous wish to share. 

AÏ that, when language slow the thought imparts, 
Comes with that one word sailor to our hearts. 

Safe in the peaceful haven of thy home, 

Let not rash spirit move thee now to roam; 

Tempt not thy fortune—linger by Ats side, 

And when he fain would wander, be his guide: 

Lead him in fancy to those northern snows, 

Where the long night no genial morning knows ; 
’Mid the ribbed ice, whose frozen bounds, they say, 
Make England's Christmas seem a summer's day, 
And while the lessening circle round the draws 

Too fond, for donbt,—too eager, for applause,— 
While to flushed cheek and sparkling eye, thee blaze 
Of the warm hearth-fire, jeads reflected rays— 

Pour in thy young companion’s eager ears 

Wild stories told with smiles, and listened to with tears. 


William of England—sovereign of the isle, 
Where fickle Fortune deals her steadiest smile, 
Well is thy kingdom fenced and guarded round, 
When hearts like these upon its soil are found,— 
And generous wert thou when thy kind arms prest 
A brother sailor to the royal breast. 

Oh! be it long, my country, ere thy name 

Shall furnish fewer to the lists of fame. 

Still be thy daughters kind, and fair, and true; 
Still be thy sons a hardy, generous crew, 

Still may thy years all peaceful glide away, 

Nor wars disturb, nor vexing feuds decay. 

May individual grief—the private woe, 

Be all the gloom thy poet’s song shall know; 

And spite of these (in these all have their part), 
May England’s Christmas cheer the poor man’s glowing heart. 
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6 
BY ALICIA LEFANU. (CONCLUDED. VIDE THE NUMBER FOR NOVEMBER.) 


** Not seen nor heard of! then perhaps he lives.”—Dovo.as. 


Aurora continued.—* After.a season of 
varied amusements, my homebred feelings 
were not a little shocked at finding myself, 
un beau matin, in a town declared in a state 
of siege. Thuse vicissitudes, so common on 
the Continent, so improbable,—so impossible, 
I trust, ever to occur in dear, happy, if not 
‘Merrie Englande,’ recalled the poor little 
forsaken island, ‘ with all its faults,’ most 
tenderly to my memory; and I could not 
forbear reflecting, how very seldom we pro- 
perly value any blessing until we have lost it. 
Nearer considerations, however, pressed home 
upon me. Although not ourselves in the vici- 
nity of immediate danger, I regretted, with 
the liveliest anticipations of evil, my impru- 
dence in having, the preceding day, permitted 
my femme-de-chambre, Rosalie, to attend a 
festin des nôcez at the house of a relation, from 
which she was not yet returned. It was situa- 
ted in the very centre of the scene of action, 
and I trembled for the poor girl’s safety— 
even for her life. Hour after hour I listened, 
in sickening anxiety, to the appalling roar of 
cannon which announced that the Hôtel-de- 
Ville, the chief point of attack, was alternately 
in the power of the royal troops and of the 
people. At length Rosalie appeared, and I 
found my fears had exaggerated the mischiefs 
that might have befallen her. Her relations 
were furious republicans; and I saw, from the 
state of tearful and hysterical excitement she 
was in, that she was divided between the re- 
collections of the horrors she had witnessed, 
and the exultation which a woman, and, above 
all, a Frenchwoman, is too apt to feel at the 
success of the political party she fancies she 

uses. 

‘“ A glass of water soon brought Rosalie to 
herself, and enabled her to give a description 
of what she had seen. Thrice was the Hotel- 
de-Ville carried by the people, and it at length 
remained in their victorious hands. But at one 
critical moment, in which despair seemed to 
have seized on the most sanguine, that the 
flagging energies of the patriots seemed at 
length to yield before the reinforcements that 
poured in to support the royal guard, their 
sinking courage had been rallied, and order 
restored, by an Englishman!—an Englisbman 


who had volunteered in the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty, as in that dearest to his country 
and to mankind! ‘Oui Mademoiselle,’ she 
pursued, ‘ C'était bien un Anglais, et devinez 
qui!—ce beau Monsieur Cavendish, l’enfant 
chéri des dames, Charles Cavendish, le bel 
Anglais!’ A thousand pulses beat at my heart. 
I wished, yet feared, to question her further. 
It was needless: she too soon resumed. ‘Oui 
c’était lui. C'était bien lui: Ah! que je le re- 
connaissais bien, encore tout couvert de sang 
et de poussiére. C’est un héros de roman— 
un véritable héros de roman—il s’est couvert 
de gloire. 

“6 Et son dernier soupir est un soupir illus- 
tre* and the poor girl, with true French ver- 
satility, alternately wept, and cried, ‘ ça ira!” 
as she thought of the triumphs and the sor- 
rows she had witnessed. Wild with contending 


emotions, little suspected by her who thus 


thoughtlessly pierced my heart, I adjured ber 
to state the exact truth. Alas! she had but 
little heightened it. After marking Charles 
Cavendish foremost wherever danger thick- 
ened round, she had seen. him fall, not until 
after receiving several severe wounds, and 
watched the brave citizens who bore him from 
the ground, in hopeless sorrow. I heard no 
more.—Every particular of our last conversa- 
tion, and the cruel, the unfeminine opinions 
I had then supported, arose, in accusing array, 
to my memory, and exclaiming, ‘Oh God! 
I sent him there!’ I fell senseless, ere she 
could hasten to support me, upon the floor.” 
+ L e 


The emotion of Miss Wilmington, as she 
gave this detail, was so painfully renewed, that 
Ellen half repented having urged her to it. 
Tenderly she tried, for the present, to with- 
draw her attention from the agitating subject: 
but Aurora judged, perhaps, more wisely; and, 
having once plunged into the distressing nar- 
rative, hurried to the conclusion. 

‘My next recollection is that of finding 
myself stretched upon a sofa, my father bend- 
ing over me, as if anxiously watching my re- 
turning consciousness. My spirits, already 
softened to almost infantine weakness—the 
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idea of his tenderness, which he so seldom 
displayed, quite overcame me, and, seizing his 
hand, I carried it to my lips, and bathed it 
with tears: but this gush of feeling met no 
answering sympathy. Displeasure, and stern 
determination alone appeared in his eyes; 
and, after casting a quick glance around, as 
if to assure himself that Rosalie was not re- 
turning, and that every door was fast, he began 
in a slow, measured tone—‘ I trust, Aurora, 
that the unbecoming expressions which [ am 
told lately escaped your lips, were the result 
of natural alarm and over-excited feelings; 
and that a daughter of mine has not been 
guilty of the intolerable folly of interfering 
in questions of policy, only to be decided by 
blood !—You do not know my father, my dear 
Ellen. Whenever he used the expression, ‘a 
daughter of mine,’ I felt that his sensitive 
nature was burt by the apprehension of some 
conduct liable to affect the dearly-cherished 
honour of his house. The happiness of his 
child was a secondary consideration: he de- 
tested every species of revolution ; the liberal 
sentiments, occasionally expressed in conver- 
sation by Cavendish, had already occasioned 
him to look coldly on his pursuit of me; and 
he now hesitated not to declare, that had he 
proposed for me, his dvors would have been 
for ever closed against him. 

“T can give no connected account of the 
succeeding time, until we found ourselves 
pest the barriers of Paris—I was not ill— 
save of the cureless sickness of the heart; 
and I disdained to affect indisposition, even 
for the sake of lingering within those walls, 
where I at least might hear more particulars 
of the fate of him, who, I now found, was 
dearer than fancy had ever painted him to 
me. My pitying Rosalie had, once, contrived 
to slip out, and bring the farther tidings that 
the unfortunate Cavendish still breathed ; but 
that his wounds were pronounced mortal. The 
wretched young man had implored the assist- 
ance of the ministers of his own religion, and, 
itissaid, had expressed a deep regret at having 
lavished a life which, at home, was the sole 
pride and hope of afiluent and noble parents. 
Something he also added, of a romantic aim 
and an unworthy deceit being punished : 
but I heard it all as one in a dream; and 
my father, who considered any publication of 
my feelings as disgraceful, kept the poor girl 
under such strict surveillance, that he never 
lost sight of her again, until we were far 
away from Paris. He has forbidden me all 
correspondence there; he—no, I am sure he 
does not—he cannot intercept my letters; 
but he debars me from every access to public 
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information, keeps me immured in this joy- 
less solitude, where even the sole consolation 
that I contribute to his comfort is denied to 
me; for how can I flatter myself with that, 
when I too plainly perceive that the absence 
of honours, which he never possessed, out- 
weighs in his mind all the pleasure he might 
derive, from the affectionate devotion of a 
daughter?” 

‘ But my dear Miss Wilmington,” inter- 
posed Ellen soothingly, “‘ the very circum- 
stances you mention as aggravations to your 
grief, would furnish me with the materials 
to build a thousand new castles of hope. 
Debarred from all communication with your 
Parisian friends, how can you tell whether 
you have not anticipated the worst? While 
there is life there’s hope. You never re- 
ceived the actual tidings of his death—take 
my word for it, when least expected he will 
be restored.” 

Aurora looked steadfastly at her. ‘“ Dear, 
kindest friend! Say those sweet words again! 
Say them,” she repeated mournfully, “ even 
though you know them to be groundless— 
that I have not seen him for the last time. 
They say that princes love those best who 
flatter their wishes”—she half murmured to : 
herself— Ah! now I know the reason !” 

‘* My opinion is not groundless,” Ellen © 


‘gaily replied—“ I feel it is not;” and, en- 


deavouring to inspire her friend with a por- 
tion of human cheerfulness, she repeated the 
refrein of a well-known French song—* I] 
reviendra, il reviendra.” 

Mr. Wilmington spent a part of every 
day in a mournful building that was a 
conspicuous object frum every part of the 
grounds. This was the chapel, which was 
also the family mausoleum—and in the very 
spot which might have best taught him the - 
nothingness of earthly grandeur, he nourished 
those feelings of bitter envy and blasted am- 
bition, which were gradually consuming away 
his existence. Here were deposited the re- 
mains of that predecessur, in right of whom 
he had set up his rejected claim to the long 
contested title of De Mowbray, and here also 
reposed the ashes of the late faithful partner 
of his joys and sorrows—the wife whose 
gentle influence had, during the term of her 
existence, subdued the asperities of his cha- 
racter, and smoothed its eccentricities away. 

Mr. Wilmington had one day prolonged 
beyond its usual term this moumful visit: 
and his daughter, deeply impressed with the 
idea that a perpetual indulgence in one har- 
rowing train of thought leads to partial mad- 
ness, timidly sought him in his melancholy 
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haunt, although his orders were peremptory 
and distinct, that he should never be in- 
truded on. 

Alone she reached the edifice, shaded by 
pines and cypresses that spread their fane- 
real gloom around. A moment she paused 
and hesitated, dreading to be deemed intru- 
sive. Then, full nerved in her filial purpose, 
she fearlessly passed on. She entered the 
chapel. Her father was not there. She then 
descended the steps that led to the sacred 
receptacle where were deposited the mortal 
remains of the Wilmingtons. This spacious 
chamber was hollowed all around into a 
series of narrow recesses, which, as each new 
inmate was received into their depths, were 
successively walled up, so that the whole 
presented a uniform appearance, save where 
some space remained untenanted awaiting 
some descendant of that race, yet rejoicing 
in activity and life! Here Aurora discovered 
Mr. Wilmington, absorbed in melancholy 
contemplation near the spot that contained 
the remains of his wife. He did not notice 
the entrance of his daughter; and Aurora, 
gratefal at least that no faintness or sudden 
illness had caused his long delay, stole softly 
to a distunt spot, patiently awsiting the 
favourable moment to speak. Her father's 
countenance exhibited an expression of 
greater softness than usual, and his hands 
were joined as if in mental prayer. “ He 
thinks of her!” whispered Aurora’s heart ; 
and slowly sinking on her knees, she also 
preferred a secret orison to be guided, in 
what way best to address her only remaining 
parent. Suddenly, as if stung by some 
maddening thought, Mr. Wilmington hastily 
arose, hurried towards the door, and, without 
once looking around him, issued forth and 
hastily locked it. The walis of the vaulted 
chamber reverberated a dull, hollow sound, 
and Aurora, starting from her knees, with a 
chill feeling of terror attempted to call after 
her father—but her voice was faint and 
todistinct, and in inarticulate murmurs died 
away. A moment she stood petrified, then 
hastily ran towards the portal in the hope, 
no sooner adopted than abandoned, that it 
was not completely secured. She now, again, 
tried to elevate her voice so as to reach her 
father’s ear—in vain! Door after door, closing 
with a loud clang. informed her that he was 
gone, for a space of, at least, four-and-twenty 
hours. True, he seldom let a day pass with- 
out visiting the mausoleum, seldom /—what 
a volume of apprehension was included in 
that word! Yet, in this trying moment, be 
justice rendered to Aurora. No vulgar, phy- 
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sical fears assailed her yet—it was the name- 
less awe, the secret shudder, that seizes the 
most pious, the purest, at being thus brought 
face to face with death, which alone caused 
her soul to sink and her blood to cardle. 
She leant against the wall. She clasped her 
hands together; and again tried to fortify 
her spirit by fervent preyer. Presently, the 
solemn, twinkling grey light which some 
small apertures had admitted, failed altoge- 
ther, and left her in utter darkness. Aurora 
started. She thought she felt something bke 
a bat’s wing flap against her face. Hastily 
putting up her hand to brush it away, she 
discovered the error of her disordered phan- 
tasy, and that her mind, overwearied with 
sorrow and watching, must have been sunk 
for a moment, unconsciously, in the wander- 
ings of a short-lived dream. This inclination 
to drowsiness she determined resolutely to 
combat: that no chance might escape her 
vigilance of the possibility of release—yet, 
again, she thought that something, certainly, 
was near her; and that a light, imp-like 
touch just brushed her shoulder and was 
withdrawn. And this time she experienced 
a dread that some visage of unutterable 
horror might be revealed to her, which might 
sear her brain and dwell on her darkened 
intellect for life. The gloom grew thicket 
and thicker. She was conscious of being in 
a sort of waking dream. She knew where she 
was—she was fully aware of the painfuiness 
of her situation—yet the vague, nameless 
horrors that had beset her had passed away, 
and given place to a grateful calm, in which 
the image of her departed mother— the 
thought of the De Mowbrays, who were, in 
fact, of the same line of ancestry as herself; 
and the image of Cavendish (for into what 
meditations will not love intrade?) were 
strangely and inexplicably mingled. And 
first, arose upon her ear a whispering sound, 
like the voice of the vernal wind as it plays 
among leafy branches; this soon became 
sweeter and sweeter, “till it was changed 
and modulated to celestial chimes of sweetest 
melody. Mixed with these tones was a rust- 
ling of many wings; but the sound of their 
motion was 80 silvery sweet, that it eeemed as 
if they, themselves, were attuned to move in 
harmony with the sights and sounds that 
awaited her wondering vision. Suddenly, 
the damp and dismal walls became coloured 
and illuminated, as when on the snowy sheet 
the gliding figures pass. The building, from 
base to roof, seemed piled with massive 
clouds, and glowed and melted with every 
varying hue, of sapphire, violet, opal, saffron, 
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purple, and rose; and through these gorge- 
ous clouds glimmered a thousand stars that 
seemed instinct with soul, and that stead- 
fastly gazed upon her, ’till she felt that they 
were not stars, but mournful and loving eyes, 
that pityiuglv looked down and bade her trust 
tothem ; and the clouds by degrees arranged 
themselves into the flow of sweeping rubes, 
in which she could now trace a fanciful 
resemblance to the ermine of peerage, the war- 
rior”s martial red, and the Romish church’s 
purple pride. She stood in the midst of the 
worthies of her race! Some were in bloom- 
ing youth, some venerably aged, yet, still, a 
kind of shadowy similitude pervaded the fea- 
tures of all, while each struck her as being 
identified with some picture, statue, monu- 
ment, or bust, that decorated the gallery, 
hall, chapel, or chambers of Beechdale. 

And there was one grey, awful man, around 
whose hollow temples a coronet was bound, 
while a small, and almost imperceptible crim- 
son circlet around his neck fearfully hinted 
that, in times long past of anarchy and blood- 
shed, he had attempted, and failed in the 
attempt, to change it to acrown. And there 
was one fair female form, that seemed almost 
to have stept from the cradle to the convent, 
and whose languid eye and faded form an- 
nounced that short again was the passage 
from the convent to the grave; but chiefly 
was her eye fascinated and fixed by a coun- 
tenance—strange indeed in that group—yet 
most familiar to her—that with looks of 
gentlest reproachfulness seemed to cry, 
“Turn not away, beloved! we were not, 
sure we were not, born to hate each other. 
Does not a portion of the same blood flow in 
our veinsP—a ray of the same intelligence 
illuminate our soule—a flash of the same 
spirit uuite and vivify our hearts?” Trem- 
bling she gazed again, and, pale as if he had 
risen from a new made grave was Charles 
Cavendish! Her heart beat violently—her 
pulses throbbed—her head swam round. It 
seemed as if the vision approached her—held 
her—and his clasp was cold as clay—she 
struggled to get free, and found herself in 
the arms of her father! Torches gleamed 
around; servants were looking in all direc- 
tions—and, most conspicuous, was a pompous 
figure of a gentleman in black, whose ap- 
pearance was that of an utter stranger to 
her. Starting from the delirious trance thus 
pictared to her fancy, her feelings were 
too highly wrought to let trifles annoy her. 

Dear to her heart—dear even beyond the 
recovery of light and liberty—was the convic- 
ton, (a conviction which she had often, with 
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tears, been forced to combat,) that, spite of his 
stern prohibitions and unsdcial gloom, her 
father loved her. His agitation, his terrur, 
his agony, lest she might have been injured 
by ber temporary and accidental detention, 
laid bare all these feelings beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

It was the unexpected arrival, on a visit, of 
the stranger—an old college companion and 
scholar of eminence—that had prevented im- 
mediate inquiry from being made for Miss 
Wilmington on her father’s return to the 
house ; but the moment she was missed, the 
possibility of her having followed him to the 
Mausoleum occurred to his terrified imagi- 
nution, and not a moment had been lost in 
hurrying to effect her release. “ Give the 
young lady air!” officiously exclaimed Doctor 
Palimpsest. The Doctor, with his strange 
gesticulations, pompous gait, and double chin, 
would, at another time, have provoked to mirth, 
but this would have been now too violent a 
transition: and when Miss Wilmington, with 
but little assistance, was conveyed back to the 
house, and her father had assured himself 
that this accident would be of no material in- 
jury to her health or nerves, he readily acceded 
to her proposal of spending the evening alone, 
which she did in such secret communings as 
were most naturally suggested by her late 
escape. 

She arose the next morning a renovated 
being. How different now appeared the as- 
pect of nature from each returning sun, since 
she had been separated from Cavendish! Till 
now, it had found her ever ready to exclaim, 
in the soul-felt language of the poet— 

‘ At morn my eyes with anguish I unclose, 

They long to weep to see the day begun; 

Time's lagging lapse, which ever as it flows, 

Fulfils no wish of all my soul—not one* |” 
But now a hope, a belief, a cunviction, filled 
her mind that Charles lived, and not only 
lived, but was in some mysterious way con- 
nected with her destiny, and that he would 
be finally restored to her. Aud on what was 
that belief founded? On a day dream—a 
vision. Aud what are our brightest hopes but 
day dreams? Dream on then, sweet maid, 
while yet you can enjoy them: dream, till 
the rude hand of experience wakes you—till 
even the power of weaving the fairy castles of 
hope is gone, and contentment is superseded 
in the haughty spirit by despair—by resigna- 
tion in the mild —— 

@ # * * 


The arrival of Dr. Palimpsest was of use to 
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Mr Wilmington, hy reviving in him a taste 
for literary pursuits, which he had latterly 
neglected, but never wholly abandoned. The 
Doctor, to be sure, was but a solemn trifler 
after all. He piqued himself on the elegance 
and facility with which he turned Latin verses; 
nor did it in the least diminish their value in 
his eyes, that those verses, if put into good 
plain English, were upon subjects too trivial 
to be luoked upon by the most superficial a 
second time. Accordingly, during his stay 
at Beechdale, the slightest incident arising 
from a ride, a walk, or a visit, an accident to 
a favourite dog, or the amount of a present 
of fish or game, was duly put into classic verse 
by the ready Dr. Palimpsest; and his felicity 
was at the full when he had distributed copies 
of these effusions ; not forgetting Mr. Philips, 
who did not know—yes, he just knew—the dif- 
ference between the look of a Greek manu- 
script and law Latin. 

But such unenlightened praise could not 
satisfy him long: and Palimpsest soon pre- 
vailed on Mr. Wilmington to open his doors to 
some congenial spirits, all of whom he an- 
nounced as well calculated to contribute to 
the classical festivities of Beechdale Park, but 
who were so little to the taste of its fair mis- 
tress, that she never gave them any other name 
than that of “ The Owls;” and notwithstand- 
ing the natural hilarity and urbanity of her 
disposition, was, we must confess, during their 
stay but barely civil tothem. First, there was 
Mr. Wertheimer, “a fine, sallow, sublime, sort 
of Werter-faced man,” with a profusion of 
black hair hanging in dishevelled curls about 
his forehead. He was a great Frondeur: 
angry with every thing and every body; and 
always lamenting that “ no one could under- 
stand him.” To this young misanthrupe suc- 
ceeded Professor Silliman, who wrote closet 
tragedies and lackadaisical sonnets “ to his 
mistress’ eyebrow.” He was deaf, fifty, short- 
sighted, left-handed, and a snuff-taker; and 
not having met with a female duly sensible of 
such a combination of attractions, pronounced 
them all cold, insensible, and “ fancy-free.” 
But the greatest original of the group was Mr. 
Olinthus Nihil. 

Olinthus Nihil, Esq., F.R.S., A.S.S., was a 
sort of intellectual ‘ Old Mortality,” who was 
at a vast expense of pains and labour to re- 
suscitate persons and performances long since 
gone down to the gulf of oblivion. He re- 
printed, at his own expense, new editions of 
old-fashioned works that had long been very 
properly superseded by much better ones on 
the same subject; and would send six letters 
consecutively to a person he never saw, in 
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order to obtain some trifling particula rrelative 
to another, whom none but himself had ever 
heard of. On one of these occasions he has 
paid double postage for such information as 
follows:— | 


‘6 Dear Sir, 

“In reply to your queries relative to 
the late ingenious and learned Mr. Twaddle, 
I have to inform you, that I performed a jour- 
ney of eighty-five miles to the village where 
he was born and his parents resided, and have 
ascertained an undoubted fact, that his mo- 
ther’s Christian name was Margery, and his 
father’s John. He also possessed a maiden 
aunt, a woman of a fine understanding, who 
kept a preparatory school for little boys, and 
lived to the advanced age of ninety. He had 
a great uncle who was a famous cricket-player, 
and a cousin who died of decline at Bath. [ 
had much talk with the landlady of the vil- 
lage, an affable, chatty, old lady, and gathered 
from her that Mr. T. was quite Johnsonian in 
his love of repeated cups of that beverage, 
‘which cheers but not inebriates” She was 
decidedly of opinion he preferred black to 
green; but as, while I was there, she pro- 
duced nothing but Bohea, this requires con- 
firmation. She told me he was fond of angling 
in a little brook that runs hard by the village, 
but rarely got a nibble. I fear, my dear Sir, 
these are but slight materials for the quarto 
you hint at; but if these few partioulars can 
be of any use in your projected important work, 
you are most welcome to them ;—from, 

* Dear Sir, &c. &e. 
“ Enclosed is the entry of the baptism of 
Mr. T., copied from the parish register.” 


Perhaps, sometimes, the impatience with 
which Aurora listened to the implied compli- 
ments of Mr. Wertheimer, the poetry of Mr. 
Silliman, and the antiquities of Mr. Nihil, 
was increased by a secret comparison with the 
beauty, grace, and spirit which she was never 
more to behold. Oh! how often have we been 
all guilty of this injustice! and hated inno- 
cent persons merely for being—themselves! 
and not another. 

At length Mr Nihil, with many blushes, 
owned to a still more important correspond- 
ence, a foreigner. The person, Professor 
Panin of the Crimea. He declared that the 
hospitalities of Beechdale were enough to de- 
tain him, ‘ages past and all that were to 
come;” but said that as the Professor was a 
perfect stranger in England, and us his advices 
told him that he might now be expected any 
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day, he did net think it right not to be at his 
chambers to receive him. 

“ And where did you make acquaintance 
with the Professor, Mr. Nihil?” inquired 
Aurora, with an air of provoking innocence. 
‘* ] never knew that your researches had ex- 
tended beyond England.” 

* Personally, we are unacquainted, my dear 
young lady,” replied the pompous Mr. Nihil. 
“ My eyes have never beheld the outward form 
of Professor Panin; but his letters, and the 
praises in former times of Professor Pallas, 
have made me the intimate acquaintance of 
his soul.” 

“Cannot you ask him down here?” en- 
quired Aurora, carelessly. ‘ His society would 
be avaluable accession to papa’s amusement, 
and I should like to see a Russian savant 
exceedingly.” 

It was soon carried sem. con. that the meet- 
iog between the two illustrious F.R.S. should 
take place at Beechdale. The Professor ac- 
cepted the invitation with gratitude: a day 
was fixed for his arrival; and Ellen Mordaunt, 
thekind, cheerful, affectionate Ellen, for whom 
Aurora Was always anxious to procure any 
lide gratification in her power, was invited to 
see this new and rare addition to the aviary. 

Professor Panin was a tall. man, almost 
enveloped in furs; so that when he began to 
take them uff, it was more like unswathing a 
mummy than releasing a living man. If the 
other ‘ Owls ” were not great beauties, Pro- 
fessor Panin was a perfect fright. His face 
was so overgrown with hair, that, as some one 
bas humourously said of a pulk of Cossacks, 
it was difficult to know which was the back of 
hishead; added to which, he seemed shy and 
illat ease, and when placed next to Miss Wil- 
mington at dinner, seemed as if he would have 
declined, if he durst, the proffered honour. 

“What wisdom he must possess,” thought 
Mr. Nihi!, “‘ to have gained such a reputation, 
in spite of his repulsive exterior! ” 

“ Whatarrogance and self-conceit,” thought 
Miss Wilmington, as the Professor proceeded 
in his silent meal, ‘‘ not to deem me worthy of 
a word of his conversation! ” 

At length, after dinner, when the discourse 
gtew general, the Professor seemed conscious 
of the awkwardness of not addressing some 
observation to the young lady of the house. 

Small talk was, however, not apparently his 
forte; for, after hunting in his brain some 
moments for a subject that might be adcaptum 
feminarum, he suddenly turned the discourse 
upon exhibitions of animals, and abruptly 
asked Miss Wilmington—‘ Pray, Mademoi- 
selle, did you ever see a crocodile?” 
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The eddity of this address put Aurora’s 
gravity to the test; yet, upon reflection, it 
piqued her to be treated by the learned Pro- 
fessor as such a Missish person. 

‘ He believes, like all foreigners, that I can 
have no conversation or acquirement because 
I am an unmarried woman,” she thought, as 
she put up her pretty lip, ‘and reserves all his 
wisdom for the gentlemen.” Under this im- 
pression, Aurora, whose engouement, respecting 
a philosopher from the borders of the Black 
Sea, was already gone, gave him very little 
encouragement to proceed, and soon made the 
signal that released Ellen and herself. This 
was just what Panin wanted. 

# ® * # # 

“J wish to show you my camellias,” said 
Aurora to Ellen, as she led the way to the 
greenbouse—* I have got so many additions 
to my stores since you have been last here.” 
When the camellias had been sufficiently ad- 
mired, the magnolias were next to be looked 
at, and various other rare and valuable plants 
Ellen was quite in her element. In her love 
of a garden, and all that it contained, she was 
a true daughter of Eve; and, as Miss Wil 
mington had given hera carte blanche, she had 
so many cuttings to request, and so many 
questions to ask the gardener, that Aurora at 
length strolled onward, and Ellen, after some 
time, looking round her with surprise, found 
herself alone. ‘ How quickly time passes! 
how I wish I could get my aunt to have a 
greenhouse!” was her first thought; but then, 
observing that it was suaset, she hurried forth 
in search of Miss Wilmington. She reached 
a little grove that overlooked the rest of the 
landscape, and there, thinking she beheld the 
white robe of Miss Wilmington, was hasten- 
ing to join her, when the sound of her friend's 
voice expostulating, which was answered by 
manly tones, modulated to the deep, thrilling 
accents of passion, caused her to pause, and 
two figures emerged from the woodland, and 
stood, clearly defined, against the back ground 
of a glowing sunset; one of which was Miss 
Wilmington, and the other, in height, resem- 
bled Professor Panin, but, on turning round, 
the features, the expression, the whole person, 
conveyed to Ellen’s mind irresistibly the idea 
that it could be no other than the often de- 
scribed—the lost—the restored— Charles Ca- 
vendish ! 

Miss Wilmington no longer reproached 
him. Her voice was attuned tu the softest 
tenderness. . 

‘ Leave me again!” she exclaimed, “‘ and 
so soon, when I have scarcely recovered my 
delight and wonder.” 
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“ Even so,” replied the stranger; “ it’ 
would be impossible for me to continue this 
deception. Yet I knew that, in my own 
character, your father’s gates were barred 
against me, and I could not resist the impulse 
that hurried me to you.” 

Too true,” replied Aurora, trying in vain 
to check her starting tears; ‘‘so adverse 
is my father to the party (shall we say), you 
were induced to espouse, so decidedly anti- 
republican are his principles, that there is 
now but one name in the world more obnox- 
ious to him than Cavendish, and that is— ” 

‘‘ And that is,” earnestly repeated the 
young man, “ De Mowbray!” 

Charles seemed to repress some deep emo- 
tion, and the arm that had, till now, fondly 
cherished her waist, dropped lifelessly by his 
side. In a moment he resumed in a low, 
soft voice, | 

“ And do you too, Aurora, share in this 
prejudice against the De Mowbray branch of 
your family ?” 

“Qh no, indeed!” answered Miss Wil- 
mington, lightly ; * I hate those family feuds, 
am quite content with the rank in society we 
enjoy already; and, besides, I THINK papa, 
instead of grumbling with them, had much 
better have made friends with the present 
Lord de Mowbray, and, as he has a son, who 
can tell but I might, like the heroine of a 
poem, have united our two families, by 
making the conquest of Lord Beauchamp !— 
There! if I have not made you look seriously 
grave and jealous. So now tell me all the 
particulars of your recovery, and that dear 

Madame de Préval, who nursed you at ber 
country house, when the cruel doctors had 
given you over. What obligations have we 
not to her! but she is not—sure she is not, 
Charles, so pretty—so very pretty, as they 
used to say she was, at Paris?” 

“Ono!” answered Cavendish, with half 
a smile; “an old woman of forty, that nobody 
would Jook at. The rest of my story is soon 
told: arrived in England, I heard of the 
seclusion in which your father lived, and the 
restraint under which he kept you. I found 
that a letter, if it fell into wrong hands, would 
ruin all. I spent my days in contriving how 
to gain access to you. Neither wounds, sick- 
ness, nor your contempt, fair lady, have cured 
my carnival-born love of masquerading. I 
had made acquaintance with Professor Panin, 
at Paris, who was with Prince Demidoff; 
learnt he was going over to England at the 
invitation of a savant, who had never seen 
him. We happened to embark in the same 
vessel. He communicated to me, when 
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arrived here, the alteration of plan, and the 
extreme reluctance he felt, being a very shy 
man, to meet the circle of literati assembled 
at Beechdale. I offered to be his represent- 
ative. I had already interested him in my 
story. He yielded—the grand object was to 
avoid a premature discovery, for had you 
made any exclamation of joyful surprise—” 

“ And what right have you to suppose me 
so overjoyed, Sir,” said Aurora, softly smiling ; 
‘ but, to do you justice, Professor Panin’s 
manner effectually convinced me he was one 
of the most frigid of Russia's frozen sons.” 

“ And do you still think so?” whispered 
Charles, in a tone that only reached Aurora s 
@ar-—— 

“ Why—hem—no. I suppose your dinner 
has warmed you; but how can 1 trifle so, 
when our minutes of happiness are num- 
bered! Charles, it is in vain to deceive our- 
selves—we are not one step advanced in (why 
should I longer deny it?) our mutual pro- 
jects ; and should my father know you have 
surprised me into this interview—— ” 

At this moment a low rustling among the 
brush wood caused the enamoured pair to turn 
round, and Mr. Wilmington stood before 
them. 

Long and anxiously as Aurora had been 
accustomed to read her father's countenance, 
its expression was now such as she could 
not decipher, and no wonder, for a thousand 
contradictory feelings were striving for mas- 
tery in that proud, but not ungenerous mind. 
He was provoked with the obstinate perse- 
verance of the young people against his 
wishes ; yet still justice whispered him that 
he had something to reproach himself with ; 
and that he had not made her home such as 
be should have done, had he wished his 
daughter to prefer it to all others. The sight 
of her broken health and altered spirits had 
lately alarmed him, and symptoms of declin- 
ing health in himself inclined him at length 
to indulge and to forgive. To have altered, 
however, immediately, was more than could 
be expected of him ; and, surveying the pair 
with looks of very dubious import, he began— 

* Your absence has been observed, Miss 
Wilmington.” 

“‘ I am the culprit, sir,” exclaimed Charles, 
advancing and interrupting bim, “ and have 
to claim your indulgence for thus abusing 
your hospitality. But the moment is arrived 
in which further concealments would be 
absurd. Mr. Wilmington, you have known 
me vain, volatile, rash, but I believe you will 
conscientiously acquit me of being capable 
of a dishonourable action. While the name 
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I had assumed was more pleasing to your ear 
than that by which [ am really known, it was 
dear to me, as obtaining for me access to 
your daughter. My own folly has rendered 
it obnoxious, and thus I cast it from me—I 
am Lord Beauchamp, the son of Lord de 
Mowbray. From the time of our accession 
to the titles to which (with a courteous incli- 
nation) you have, perhaps, an equal right, 
my fancy, which was always romantic, dwelt 
upon the relative position of the disappointed 
branch of our family. I heard of your anger 
and resentment, and understood that it had 
even gone so far as to make you an exile from 
your country.” (Here it must be confessed 
Mr. Wilmington looked a little foolish —) 
“I pictured to myself this fair creature 
pining for the rank and precedence at home, 
of which the decision of the law deprived 
her. I learned (for nothing that related to 
you was indifferent to me) that’she had a 
mind as superior to the generality of her sex 
as her person, and I loved her,” continued 
the blushing Charles, turning his earnest and 
ardent gaze from the father to the daughter; 
4] may truly say I passionately loved her 
mind and character, even before that ever- 
blessed moment which introduced her to my 
sight. What remains for me toadd? Under 
an assumed mame Î followed her abroad and 
accomplished an -introductien. Interview 
after interview only served to rivet my chains. 
I even flattered myself I was making some 
progress in your esteem, Sir, when, in a 
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moment of madness I risked the loss of her 
who was essential to my existence, even 
while believing myself most obeying her 
wishes.” 

Mr. Wilmington’s brow darkened, and 
Aurora gave Charles a supplicating look—he 
hastily passed on to the present object of his 
mission. 

“ Mr. Wilmington, my fate is in your 
hands—I am an only son. My father adores 
me, and when I told Lord De Mowbray I 
could not live without your daughter, he 
declared himself willing to forget any unplea- 
santnesses arising, perhaps, from the folly of 
malicious tale-bearers and ill-judging friends, 
and to enable me to make such proposals as 
might forward the ultimate end of uniting 
our interests, and burying our disputes fur 
ever in oblivion.” 

Charles paused, and turned to Aurora, 
who, shrinking from the appeal she had 
expected, looked anxiously around for Ellen ; 
but Ellen was at the mansion, supplying her 
place to her guests. Mr. Wilmington was 
wholly taken by surprise. There isa magic 
in the union of youth, eloquence, and beauty, 
that no heart, however seared, can resist! 
Silently he joined their hands—their hearts 
had been long (oh! how long ?) united. 

‘4 Bless you, my children!” he said, in a 
suffocating voice, “ and may J, in witnessing 
your happy love, forget the years I have 
sacrificed to a groundless, vain, unholy 
hatred!” 
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Time progresses while men decay. After 
eighteen years of peace a generation has 
sprang into activity, to which the operation 
of naval impressment is as much a thing of 
the past as faith in Whig or Tory has be- 
come with their fatbers. Still, however, in 
our maritime towns, the recollection clings 
to the minds of the mature part of the popu- 
lation. Who that has spent his boyhood in, 
ot near, one of our great seaports, but has 
vaguely partaken in the terrors which beset 
mothers, wives, and sweethearts, when the 
ominous sounds—“ the gang!—the gang!” 
were rung out near their abodes; driving 
the brief sojourners whom they loved and 
trembled for, into every sort of concealment ? 
Which of the yet numerous surviving house- 
holders, protected in their own persons, but has 


again and again been roused from his com- 
fortable pillow, by clamorous night brawls, 
and, looking night-capped from his window, 
beheld the brandished cutlasses which ena- 
bled him to inform his wakeful spouse that 
the cause of the tumult was only the convey- 
ing of some unlucky tar to the “ tender” or 
the “ rendezvous house.” The extreme hard- 
ship of the impress, passing over the rough 
and arbitrary manner of effectuation, con- 
sisted in its cruel contempt for all ties and 
decencies. No allowance was made to men 
retumed from the longest and most arduous 
voyages. Husbands were snatched from the 
arms of fond wives whom they had barely 
embraced after years of absence — nay, seized 
and dragged away on the very eve of meet- 
ing, and ere they had tasted that coveted 
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solace Sons could only visit the paternal. 
hearth by stealth ; and, in fine, the few hours 
of recreation which the sea-worn sailor, under 
any circumstances, sought on shore, were 
fraught with danger and interruption. He 
escaped the sharks of ‘“* blue water” only to 
be chased by harbour sharks of almost equal 
ferocity. That this state of things begat in 
all those interested in sea-faring people a 
hatred and hostility to the parties acting on, 
or in any way abetting, the impress service, 
may easily be supposed. Wrathful collisions 
were thence frequent. Doubtless the dread, 
formerly felt of impressment, arose much 
from the popular notion abroad of the brutal 
tyranny exercised over seamen in the Royal 
Navy. This cause of antipathy does not, 
perhaps, now exist; but the circumstance 
should be borne in mind by those who read, 
the above remarks. Perhaps, after all, the 
younger tars found some compensation for 
the hazards of a trip ashore in the additional 
interest these gave to them in the eyes of the 
maidens; not one of whom but would have 
risked the loss of woman’s dearest jewel— 
reputation itself—to shelter or befriend a 
sailor in his need. But enough of prelude. 

, On a part of the east coast of England, 
where the German ocean rolls proudly in 
upon a shore now opposing its waves with 
lofty and irregular cliffs, and now inviting 
them to break freely over stretches of open 
beach, stands a small village almost wholly 
inhabited by fishermen and their families. 
About three miles to the southward is situ- 
ated the large sea-port of S——. From the 
latter place, the approach to this village— 
Coldcotes, by name—is chiefly made over a 
fine expanse of level sands, and occupying, 
as it dues, a lofty site just where the land 
after descending for a considerable space in 
green slopes to the sea, resumes a bluff rocky 
front, it forms a conspicuous object in the 
view. Upon an evening late in the autumn, 
with the moonlight glinting upon the few 
white-washed cottages that distinguished the 
place, it concentred the regards of an indi- 
vidual who trod his way across the sands in 
question, having shortly before quitted S——. 
This was an active young man, carrying a 
bundle, and decently clad in tbe ordinary 
habiliments of civi] life. A certain roll, how- 
ever, in his gait, and, had the daylight re- 
mained to discover it, the sun-burnt hue of 
an open and honest, if not handsome. set of 
features, indicated the mariner. Such, in 
truth, was Lance Blacklock, the pedestrian 
we describe, though willing now to disguise 
his calling. Born and bred in Coldcotes, he 
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might have pursued that of the worthy fish- 
erman, his father, but opposing inclinations 
had led him into the merchant sea-service. 
Herein, having some little scholarship, he 
had risen to the post of mate in a vessel 
lately returned from a foreign voyage. But, 
unfortunately for his prospects, the death of 
the owner had caused the sbip to be brought 
to sale, and Lance to be consequently thrown, 
for a time, out of employ. In this predica- 
ment we find him hound on a visit to the 
well remembered home he had of late en- 
joyed few opportunities of seeing ; and which, 
at this moment, seemed, in the gentle radi- 
ance it reflected, to smile upon his return. 
It may be imagined, therefore, with what 
pleasure he scanned the outline of irregular 
cabins disclosed in the distance before him. 
And if he felt not unqualified gratitude to 
the officious moonbeams that lighted the 
scene to his eye, it was because they too libe- 
rally illumined the route he rather required 
to have buried in darkness. He had evaded 
with inexpressible difficulty the dangers of a 
“ hot press” going forward in S——, and 
built his chief hope of enjoying any thing 
like safety even at Coldcotes, on the being 
able to arrive there undetected. The bril- 
liancy of the night was therefore so far unto- 
ward. Not that he cared for observation 
from the inhabitants of the village itself, 
those he knew would be true as steel; it was 
the chance of falling under the ken of un- 
friendly prowlers that stirred apprehensions. 
With the genial stream of thought that 
flowed through his breast, a little ruffled by 
care on this score, and further, perhaps, by 
surmises on another not yet alluded to, he 
had arrived about midway across the sands 
when he perceived in his front a figure, ap- 
parently that of an old basket woman, ad- 
vancing towards him. They met, and he 
was disposed to have passed her with a civil 
“ fine night, mother,” but the response of 
the crone arrested his intention. She made 
a dead halt, and, peering over his. person, 
snuffed out—* Aye, that it is, Lancie Black- 
lock ; though may be not for all folks. What 
news from foreign, lad ?” 
_ Lance was, by this time, able to recognize 
in the speaker an itinerant dealer in small 
wares, ‘* better known than trusted,” by the 
housewives of the hamlets around. Her ready 
hail somewhat discomposed our sailor, Jn- 
deed, remembering as well her character, as 
that when a thoughtless urchin he had fallen 
under the ban of the old woman for his share 
in some unlucky tricks played off upon her, 
he had no peculiar satisfaction in the ren- 
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contre. As it was, he answered her with 
brief civility and essayed to move on. She 
did not, however, prove similarly inclined to 
part Company. 

“ Ye’re in right earnest haste to get within 
walls, Lancie,” she observed, “‘ and small 
wonder. It is not the long coat can hide 
tarry Jack, when he steps ashore. More’s 
the shame he should need it, [ say !” 

‘ And well you may, guody,” replied 
Lance, “ bat the saying’s no news. How 
goes all at Coldcotes ?” 

“Ob! much ÿ th’ usual.—You’re look- 
ing at Dame Maving’s while steading—that 
puts me in mind. Ye’ll recollect her niece, 
Bella?” Lance returned a conscivus affir- 
mative. Full well he remembered Bella 
Maving, and shrewdly did the owlish querist 
guess with what feelings. “ Well, then,” 
she resumed, “her bonny face is to make 
her fortune at last. There’s a rich young 
spark from S——— comes after her day by 
day; and the word goes it will be a wed- 
ding. She'll be the first Coldcotes’ lass that 
eer was made a lady of. But what for that? 
hey, Lancie?” Lance, however, plainly dis- 
quieted, withheld any reply. He muttered 
an abrupt adieu, and strode on his way; 
leaving the old woman, from whom pro- 
ceeded a suppressed cackle, gazing after him. 

To account for the young man’s demeanour 
whilst listening to the intelligence thus thrust 
upon him, it remains to be avowed that filial 
affection alone had not drawn him some dis- 
tance overland (for his last ship did not 
belong to the adjoining port) tu his native 
village. There lived there one to whom 
when—* lashed to the helm where seas o’er- 
“helm,” as his favourite ditty gave it, his 
thoughts constantly reverted. Sailors are 
proverbially easily pleased with a fair; but 
Lance mused upun charms which might 
even have created a sensation in the viscus 
lodged on the left side of an Almack’s ex- 
quisite. This Venus, not from, but by, the 
sea, was Bella Maving; an orphan, but re- 
spectably maintained by a widowed aunt, 
who possessed a small competence. Unlike 
all her fellow maidens in Coldcotes, she had 
been spared the usual out-of-duor drudgery 
tw which the daughters of fishermen are sub- 
jected, and consequently retained the natu- 
ral softness of her sex ; a circumstance which 
alone, had positive beauty been denied, would 
have distinguished her in such: a spbere. 
From early days, Lance had been accus- 
tomed to watch the movements of this, tu 
him, the most delightful of created beings, 
and latterly, to sigh for her as a possession, 
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than which the entire world offered nothing 
more desirable, 

The pecuniary means of Bella’s affection- 
ate relative, though sufficient to meet their 
humble wants, did not extend so far as to 
place the maiden in a rank above admitting 
the society of the young Tritons of the place. 
Lance, therefore, had not lacked for access 
to the object of his affections during the few 
visits the calls of his profession had allowed 
him to pay to Coldcotes; but those were 
generally too brief and hurried to permit 
him unequivocally to assume the suitor, 
even though the diffidence of genuine love - 
had been less powerful with him than it was. 
On the last occasion of the kind he did, 
however, place himself in that position; but 
a sudden summons to his ship deprived him 
of the power to carry away more than the 
belief that he was preferred. Now, again 
nearing her abode, with the passion of his 
youth deeply rooted in his manhood, it was 
his darling object to terminate in certainty 
those doubts and fears, which had of late 
agitated him beyond endurance. How se- 
verely then fell the blow levelled in the 
abrupt information he had just received. If 
it were true, a total blight to his hopes 
impended. 

He continued his course, but it was me- 
chanically. He moved on in the state of a 
man suddenly awakened in the midst of an 
ugly dream. Nor was it until stumbling 
amongst the broken rocks, which, scattered 
out below the steep of Coldcotes, form the 
extreinity of the beach he had traversed, that 
he became self-recalled. Then he found it 
necessary to retrace his steps a space, in 
order to arrive at the foot of the beaten road 
for ascent. This done, and proceeding slowly 
upwards, his spirit partially lightened. He 
reflected on the deceptive nature of rumour 
generally, and on the little credit, in parti- 
cular, to be attached to a piece of gossip, re- 
peated, he was sure, from malicious motives ; 
thence resolving to await the disclosure a 
few hours would bring, ere he yielded to a 
despair of which the foretaste was so bitter. 
Ultimately, as he followed the windings of 
the road along the summit of the heights, 
familiar objects began to crowd upon him, 
and further diverted his thoughts. 

“ Lives there the man with soul so dead, 
Who " 

But we will not affront the reader, by as- 
suming that either the remaining lines of 
the passage, or the sentiment they empha- 
ticise, are unknown to him. The little cave 
among the rocks beneath, where the cobles 
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of his father and his compeers were drawn 
up, awakened in Lance the memory of a 
thousand venturous exploits; and even the 
“ ancient and fish-like smell” pervading the 
atmosphere of the village, which he now 
entered, cheered him like the salutation of 
an old friend. All was quiet, all doors were 
closed ; for though the evening had not ad- 
vanced decidedly into night, yet, as was to 
be expected amongst a people whose pursuits 
oblige them to anticipate the lark in their 
rising, Many were enjoying—most preparing 
for—repose. In passing the front of one cot- 
tage, differing from those adjoining, in whiter 
walls and more neatly ordered threshold, he 
was threatened with a return of his late 
discomposing sensations; but a few paces 
onward and his hand was upon his parents’ 
latch. That was not a moment for divided 
feeling. Shall we enter with him? No. 
Nature has place enough in every bosom to 
render superfluous a description of what suc- 
ceeded ; moreover, our story must be confined 
within limits, and here requires us in another 
quarter. 

Becky Purdy, the strolling basket-woman 
whom we quitted journeying across the sands, 
had her nightly abiding-place in S——. Thi- 
ther she was at the time bound; but, befure 
entering the town, she turned a little out of 
the direct course towards a well-built house 
in the suburbs; at the back door of which 


ehe cautiously knocked. The servant who 


attended ushered her into one of the outer 
offices, and departed; seeming to guess her 
errand. In a few minutes a gaily-dressed 
young man, with a handsome countenance, 
marked however by no amiability of expres- 
sion, save when he chose to invest it with 
smiles, came to her. 

“ Ha! Becky,” he exclaimed, “ I’ve been 
looking for you. You haye seen her to day, 
and presented the wurk-box I gave you!” 

* l’re have done your bidding, sir,” an- 
swered Becky. 

‘ Wus she pleased with it?” 

“ How could she fail? Ah! Master Cun- 
ningham, you know the way to win o'er 
woman's will!” 

Cunningham did not appear to inherit a 
mind above the relish for this vulgar compli- 
ment: he Jaughed. | 

“ But will she meet me in the morning 
on Whiteley cliffs as usuul?” was his next 
question. 

Becky nodded confirmation. 

‘ Sweet girl!” murmured the young man, 
in tones betokening that in fervency, at least, 
his love was not defective. 
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“ Ave, she’s a dainty creature, that's the 
truth,” rejoined Becky ; “ and soft hearted to 
old friends. Let me tell you, master, you'll 
not do amiss to ply her close just now.” 

This hint on the part of Becky produced 
inquiry on that of Cunningham; which she 
met by informing him of the return of one 
Lance Blacklock, who had formerly made 
pretensions to her hearers inamorata—that 
inamorata being Bella Maving. 

To a headstrong temperament was added 
in Cunningham an excessive proneness to 
jealousy and suspicious doubts, The old 
woman’s report took therefore a powerfal 
effect upon him; and the more, in that 
Blacklock's forgone intimacy with Bella was 
not altogether unknown to him. 

‘ [ have heard her speak of that fellow, 
and with kindness too,” he muttered to him- 
self. “ Damn him! what brings him here 
just now?” 

“ That’s more than I can tell,” said 
Becky, catching his words; ‘“ unless he 
wants to get himself pressed, and sent 
aboard a man o’ war.” 

‘ Would he were fast held there!” aspi- 
rated Cunningham. ‘ Pressed /—um! his 
business might be done that way.” Here he 
took a turn or two across the floor. 

‘ Harkee, Becky,” he proceeded ; “ don't 
you know that when folks find their way to 
the rendezvous house with a useful hint, 
there’s a nice reward for them.” 

“ So I’ve heard said.” 

‘ Why then might not you as well earn 
the money as another?” 

“ Me go to the randyvoo house!” cried 
the crone, lifting her hands ; ‘“ it would be as 
much as my life’s worth to be seen there. 
No, no; a poor out-going body like me must 
not get herself an ill name.” 

‘ Especially when she has got such a good 
one to lose,” cried Cunningham, sarcasti- 
cally. “* Poh! Come, old one, we'll not mince 
matters. Lay the gang on scent and you 
shall have your money doubled out of my 
purse. Nay, there’s gold in hand.” 

Becky looked hard at the coin displayed in 
Cunningham’s band, and after a few “ hems," 
said :— 

“ Why, master Cunningham, money's 
money to me, though I cannot make it in 
that way. But to-morrow morning, as it hap- 
pens, I’m bound for Coldcotes, and the first 
house I’ve to call at will be old Blacklock’s; 
now it is possible the gang might be astir, 
and dog my heels ; would I be to blame if 
they trapped poor Lancie ?” 

‘ Not at all,” answered Cunningham, 
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quietly putting the money into her hand. 
“ Go home, and be punctual to your morn- 
ing’s business.” “ I think I can manage the 
rest,” he inwardly soliloquized; “ the king 
wants seamen, and "tis only one’s duty to the 
country to point out skulkers.” 

Thus these well-meaning persons separated. 

The first blink of dawn called the sturdy 
sire and active brother of Lance Blacklock to 
their coble. With the poor the indulgence of 
affeetionate pleasures must ever be postponed 
where the stern obligations of toil intervene. 
These were thence compelled to defer the 
complete happiness of relaxation with the 
stranger until their return from labour. Lance, 
therefore, found himself early left to the 
society of a fond mother and two kind-hearted 
sisters, who lavished upon him those little 
attentions, which, however simple, are so 
grateful to every man. Sailors, from the 
rude manner of their life on ship-board, relish 
peculiarly the various comforts prepared by 
female management. When, therefore, dame 
Blacklock bestirred herself to roll out the 
griddle cakes, and young Sally ran to pro- 
cure fresh cream from the farmer’s, they were 
aware that they did not waste care on objects 
likely to be slighted. Nor did Lance fail to 
appreciate their kindness, though his thoughts 
roamed involuntarily into another quarter. 
As the breakfast meal proceeded, he found it 
impossible to prevent his tongue from follow- 
mg the same promptings, and accordingly 
tumed the conversation on his Bella. Much 
he then heard that darkened o’er his soul, 
though it did not pronounce his final sen- 
tence. That Bella’s favour was sued for by 
a dangerous rival, became a point confirmed. 
Boating excursions, and the like affairs, had, 
at a former period, broughthim acquainted 
with Cunningham, now named tv him, and 
be could, consequently, of his own knowledge 
estimate the force he had to contend with in 
one so advantaged. He disguised as much 
‘as possible his wincings from the tender 
friends around him, and their humble mom- 
ing’s repast was drawing to a close under the 
same kindly auspices under which it began, 
when Sally Blacklock, the younger of Lance’s 
sisters, looking casually from the window of 
the cabin, which commanded a view of the 
road up from the beach, called her mother’s 
attention to a group of men advancing in that 
direction. This consisted of seven or eight 
thickset, sturdy fellows, in sailors’ jackets; 
some with glazed, some with straw hats, and 
one or two ornamented with long pigtails. 
Their handkerchiefs were knotted loosely 
about their necks, and all carried stout blud- 
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geons, after a swaggering sort of fashion, 
which bespoke an aptness at the use of them. 
No sooner did the dame take a glance at this 
crew, than with a face of pallor she turned 
an anxious eye upon Lance, and sat down in 
a tremor which denied her speech. Her son, 
quick to conceive the cause, started to the 
window, and perceived at once that her fears 
were just. Still he thought, that, as the visit 
of these worthies—the press-gang unequivo- 
cally—must either be accidental, or at least 
unconnected with himself, it would be pre- 
mature to take alarm whilst sheltered under 
his parents’ roof. A quickly succeeding obser- 
vation shook this dependence. The change 
of impression arose in his breast intuitively at 
the sight of Becky Purdy hobbling into the 
village with her basket, some little way in 
advance of “ the gang.” True, there was 
nothing unusual in her appearing at that 
hour, but rather the contrary; yet he expe- 
perienced an instant persuasion of what was 
the truth, that is, that he was the person 
threatened, and that Becky played a part in 
the business. The persuasion became con- 
viction when he noticed that, without stop- 
ping at other cabins, as was her wont, she 
first halted opposite that.of his family, and 
exhibited an intention to call. He imme- 
diately desired his sister to close the door, 
which stood open, according to a general 
custom in Coldcotes, and prevailing in most 
small hamlets when the weather admits. It 
was done at his request. 

“ Mother,” said he, “ I feel certain that 
the gang come to take me, and no one but 
me; and that they know I am here. Now I 
must not be boxed up where they are sure they 
have me; therefore kiss me all of you, and 
I'll cut, and run for uncle Kitt’s at White- 
ley.” 

‘Oh! my poor bairn,” exclaimed the 
mother, grappling round her boy’s neck; 
‘only an hour or two at home, and forced 
to flee from it like a thief! Surely the black 
villains would never dare to hale thee from 
thine own old mother’s fireside, and her luok- 
ing on?” 

“ No trusting to that,” said Lance, extri- 
cating himself gently from her hold, “ so 
God bless you all! and here goes.” 

With the words, he squeezed himself 
through a small window, the only opening 
the cabin possessed rearward, and that done, 
pushed his way behind the neighbouring 
cottages towards the extremity of the village 
opposite to that by which the gang were 
entering. - 

Unfortunately, however, pour Lance had 
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to deal with enemies versed in strategy. For, 
no sooner did he emerge from behind the walls 
and sheds that had so far befriended him, 
and begin to run with all speed along a foot- 
path conveying into the Whiteley road, than 
his ears tingled with the sound of a loudly- 
voiced challenge, whereof he was at no loss 
to guess the import. 

“ Hallo! there, matie!” cried the speaker, 
“ you're scudding at a blasted rate. Won't 
you stop and ask what cheer of us?” 

He looked in the direction of the voice, 
and saw that it proceeded from a squab grog- 
nosed fellow, the foremost of a band of half 
a dozen others occupying the road to which 
he was obliquely tending; the fact, as he 
now readily surmised, being, that the director 
of the gang, aware of the remark their 
approach would occasion, and foreseeing the 
probability of such a retreat as their game 
actually attempted, had divided his party so 
as to block both outlets from the village at 
once. Lance, though stunned by this dis- 
covery, did not give up. He decided imme- 
diately on breaking away towards the sea 
bank, and taking the chance of what con- 
cealment the sinuosities of the rocky shore 
could afford him. A spot was near where 
memory told. him the cliff relaxed its preci- 
pitous character. Thither he rushed, and 
plunged downwards with a rapidity that 
placed his neck in imminent peril. Arrived 
at the bottom, he bounded over the broken 
rocks in a northerly direction. The detach- 
ment of the gang who witnessed this move- 
ment needed no sage to tell them, that if the 
man they saw thus avoiding them was not 
hit they expressly sought, he was one equally 
adapted to their purpose, and threw themselves 
upon his steps with seaman-like impetuosity. 
They too effected the descent, and having 
been in time to inark the course Lance took, 
followed hot upon it, with many an oath at 
the stumbles and damaged shins received in 
consequence. | ' 

The flight and pursuit continued some 
time, to the increasing fatigue of all parties. 
Now the pursuers were encouraged by asight 
of their prey, and again he became lost behind 
fallen pieces of crag, or the view altogether 
closed by some one of its projections. With 
the reader only in company we will overtake 
the hunted tar, just at the moment when he 
encountered a barrier to his progress. Jut- 
ting beyond the line of the coast, a sharp 
promontory opposed itself, prematurely as 
were, to the rising tide, which roared and 
dashed in foamy indignation at its foot. To 


doable the point was clearly impossible now, - 
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whatever might have been the case half an 
hour earlier. Keenly he examined the obsta- 
cles; but his examination only convinced him 
they were fatal. The cliffs which impended 
in this quarter, though not exceedingly high, 
were quite perpendicular. To scale them was 
out of the question. Thus hemmed in, he 
saw nothing better for it than to dive into a 
cavernous recess which presented itself pear at 
hand ; the covert offered being gamed by him 
just as the sound of voices told him tléat his 


. pursuers were rounding a point, which, passed, 


would have left him in their view. Yet it 
was rather under that impulse which leads a 
man always to defer surrender to the last 
moment, than with any hope of finding a real 
asylum that he sought there a refuge. He 
could not expect the place would escape 
observation, and consequent search : indeed 
there was reason enough to believe that the 
spring tide, now flowing in so fast, would in 
all likelihood drive some of the gang to his 
retreat for safety from the waves, if not for 
the purpose of discovering him. Being, how- 
ever, within the cavern, he instinctively looked 
about for a nook wherein he might hide ; but 
in vain. It happened that the innermost part 
of the rocky vault, where darkness should 
have stood his friend, was lighted by a curious 
sort of shaft, or tunnel, which perforated 
upwards to the surface of the ground. Whe- 
ther this opening was of natural or artificial 
formation had long been, and still remains, 
matter of dispute to those familiar with the 
spot ; but we are not here called upon to settle 
the question. Under it Lance mechanically 
placed himself, casting many a wistful look 
at the aperture which disclosed the blue sky 
above. As he stood in this painful state of 
cogitation, he was suddenly roused by the 
apparition of a pretty female face, surrounded 
by a neat straw bonnet, peering down over 
the edge of the opening. Thet it was a 
woman he beheld was sufficient to assure 
him of an ally—could ally be of service ? 

‘s Lord bless your sweet eyes!” he cried 
immediately, ‘ if you've any compassion for 
a poor sailor in a strait, see if there’s any 
honest soul about that can lend a hand with 
a rope to get me out here.” 

The young woman did seem startled by 
the address ; having, as it afterwards appeared, 
been moved to the action which invited it by 
observations made from the summit of the 
cliff. She was nevertheless much agitated, 
and allowed a few moments to elapse ere she 
asked, in accents of concern, the name of the 


speaker. 


Her query was met, not by a direct answer, 
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but by a fervid exclamation of—* Good God! 
is it Bell Maving I hear speak ?” 

“ It is—it is, and I know you are Lancelot 
Blacklock,” was the return. 

“ What can I do to help you? The men 
you flee from I can see below ; they are draw- 
ing near.” 

“ Are they ?—then I fear, dear girl, you 
can do nothing.” 

res—yes—I can—a chance crosses me 
—expect me back in an instant.” 

Thus hurriedly saying, Bella—for Bella it 
was who had strolled out that morning to 
keep an appointment of which our readers 
may remember a forgone breathing—ran with 
tottering speed towards a detached cabin at 
no great distance. But near as it was, she 
could not hope to bring from thence with 
necessary promptitude the required succour, 
nor wasthat her dependence. With the rea- 
diness peculiar to female wits, she had recol- 
lected seeing divers nets and lines belonging 
to the owner of the dwelling, extended to 
dry on a patch of sward much nearer; and 
upon these, and on herself, had fixed her 
trust. She did not reckon falsely. Seizing 
a portion of the cordage, she dragged it after 
her to the brink of the tunnel, and threw a 
doubled line of it down; then, staying 
Lance's warm effusions of gratitude, with a 
cantion not to attempt ascent until warning 
given, proceeded to fasten the rest to the roots 
of an old thorn growing close by. 

But Lance—how shall we paint his feelings 
daring the while? They were halcyon toa de- 
gtee that made him insensible to the danger 
of his predicament. The sympathy Bella had 
shown—her agitation—the strenuous exer- 
tions she was making for his sake—all seemed 
toassure him that he had been neither forgot- 
ten nor disdained. So rapt was he in those 
delusive thoughts, that he was blind to the 
fact that some of the gang were actually en- 
tering the cave, when he became recalled to 
himself by the gentle voice of his idol, inform- 
ing him that all was ready. Then, with pro- 
fessional activity, he sprang to the kindly rope, 
and quickly clambered to a footing on the finn 
soil. A volley of abortive curses from the ca- 
vity he had quitted, followed, and proclaimed 
the narrowness of the escape. These he dis- 
regarded, and, barely taking the precaution to 
withdraw the lines from the reach of the mur- 
Murers, began to pour out to Bella acknow- 
ledgments as warm, though simple, as ever 
love or gratitude, much less both united, 
drew from honest lips. 

It would be difficult to put in a coherent 
shape the language of either party during the 
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first moments of this strangely procured inter- 
view. Suffice it, that he was self-abandoned, 
pressing, and wildly inquisitive; she, restrained 
and evasive. In vain she endeavoured to re- 
mind him of the necessity of continuing his 
flight; he was oblivious to every thing but 
what centered in her. The approach of a third 
person at length brought matters to a crisis. 
Betwixt this individual and Bella, though yet 
several paces asunder, a look of intelligence 
passsed. Lance caught it, and read a com- 
mentary in the burning blushes that mantled 
over Bella’s cheek. Now, indeed, “a change 
came o'er the spirit of his dream.” He halted 
—for he had been unconsciously walking by 
her side in the direction of Coldcotes, which 
was opposite to that prudence recommended as 
his course—and took her hand, evidently to 
her great embarrassment. 

“ Bell,” said he, “ you have tepeatedly 
prayed me to fly, and leave you. I now see 
it was not for my own sake you did so.” 

. “This is ungenerous, Lancelot,” replied the 
maid—* For your own sake I urged it—for 
your own sake J still urge it.” 

- At this moment the gentleman, whose ad- 
vance we have just alluded to, joined the pair, 
and, greeting Bella, shewed a disposition to 
iuterpose himself betwixt them. 

Mr Cunningham,” said Lance, who had 
no difficulty in recognising his rival, “‘ give me 
room awhile. I have but a few more words 
to say here, but them I must say, and withont 
a listener in you. Do you hear me, Sir?” 

Cunningham walked aside. The request 
was a fair one; and had it not, there was a 
flash in the proposer's eye that backed it too 
powerfully to be neglected. 

“ Bella,” then resumed Lance, “ you can- 
not but know how I feel—how I have always 
felt towards you. From childhood I have 
doated on you ;—doated so much, that the 
beating of my heart has often palsied my 
tongue when you were by. Since I came to 
manhood, long absence, and a hard fortune, 
though they have never altered, but rather 
fixed my love, bave prevented me from tak- 
ing a gage for yours—from asking plainly if 
you could regard me as a husband. J ask you 
now? The demand is sudden, but the next 
minute I must fly to preserve my liberty. Be 
frank!—a word—a sign will be enough.” 

He paused, and fixed upon her face a look 
of mingled enquiry and entreaty. Bella trem- 
bled—coloured—turned pale—and coloured 
again yet more deeply, as, glancing towards 
Cunningham, she essayed.to convey an an- 
swer for which she could find no language. 

“You are pledged to him!” said Lanoe, 
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too painfully comprehending ; and bis husky 
speech betrayed with what intense emotion. 
‘ J trust he is worthy ——” 

“He hath not shewn himself otherwise,” 
faltered Bella. 

The blow was effectually struck. “I have 
done,” said the unhappy sailor; “ [ have done. 
Farewell! God bless you!” He strode hastily 
away. Cunningham immediately joined 
Bella, and led her onward. 

- Lance, quarrelling with himself forthe weak- 
ness, turned to look after them, and canght the 
tearful eye of Be!la cast back npon him. But 
then her hand re:ted on the arm of another. 

Retracing his steps, in bitter anguish of 
spirit, he passed close to the rocky perforation 
through which he had so recently escaped. 
As he did so, shouts from below struck upon 
his ear. 

‘Oho! ’bove board there! ”—“ Is there no 
body upon deck?” were demands distinguish- 
able in different hoarse voices. Lance was in 
a mood of desperation, and answered the cry. 
A counter response came instantly— 

‘ For God’s sake, bo, whoever you are, shove 
us down the end of them ’ere lines what’s hang- 
ing over; for the sea’s coming in upon us like 
blazes. Make hand! that’s a hearty!” 

Lance complied; and presently one after 
another of the impounded gang mounted to 
the surface. 

: # You’ve done us a good turn, matie, I 
must say,” cried the first who issued; he being 
the same grog-nosed personage whose ominous 
hail had at first driven Lance to his heels. 
‘ Many thanks tye.” 

te It’s more than you would have done for 
me a while ago,” muttered Lance, gloomily. 

“© More! eh! what!” exclaimed the fellow, 
scrutinizing his liberator:—* Why, I’m blowed, 
Jads, if this aint the very chap we've been 
chasing!” 

“ You’re right, friend,’’ said Lance, coolly. 
* I’m a seaman ; a north country seaman too, 
and I mean to go with you as a volunteer.” 

‘ Say you so, my buck?—you’re a Briton 
then!” rejoined grog-nose, who was the chief 
of his company. “ But lookee, bo, the ten- 
der you must board of sails by next morning’s 
tide, and you must ship before night. That 
mayhap wont suit: if it don’t, say the word, 
and we'll give you quarter of glass's law to 
scud. Damn me, if I likes to take advantage 
of a chap as has done us a good turn!” 

Lance, however, persisted in his intention, 
and, in the midst of his party, commenced a 
return to Coldcotes. We forbear to expatiate 
on the distraction which Jed to this surrender. 

. On entering the village, they were joined 
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by the other division of the gang, and well it 
was for the body that they stood in such force; 
for the women of the place alone (the men 
being all at sea) would have torn a lesser num- 
ber to pieces, in their indignation at seeing 
Lance an apparent captive. Asit was, the 
screechings and railings wherewith they were 
assailed, were deafening. But the men of the 
gang, being well accustomed to be so saluted, 
regarded the clamour with perfect seng froid. 
In consideration of his free yielding, Lance 
was allowed a brief time to take leave of his 
agonized mother and weeping sisters: that 
done, amidst a general wail from the symps- 
thising population, he stepped from the door 
of his birth-place, and committed himself to 
his rough and dangerous fortune. Again he 
had occasion te pass the white cottage, at the 
sight of which he had been affected the pre- 
ceding night. A light female figure appeared 
at its little window. Lance waved his hand 
mournfully; but the girl tottered away, and 
seemed to sink under a sudden faintness.— 
Next morning the tender, having our poor hero 
on board, sailed from the post of S——. 


Six years after the incidents we have nar- 
tated, ‘‘ the star of peace” returned to the 
hemisphere of Europe, and the “ mariners of 
England” were dismissed in numbers to their 
homes. Amongst those thus absolved from 
duty was Lancelot Blacklock, a warrant offi- 
cer, with a comfortable stock of prize-money. 
The capricious dame of the wheel, unkind 
to Lance in love, had been favourable in war. 
Long cruizes, and incessant change of sta- 
tion, though they had not prevented his 
writing to his family, had debarred him any 
communication in return. Once he had 
thought he never could return to Coldcotes ; 
but vow, raised in situation, and endowed 
with the means of benefiting an affectionate 
kindred, he felt impelled to repair thither. 
Again, therefore, we have to describe him 
raising the latch of his father’s cabin, and 
again to shun describing the hysterical joy 
which succeeded his entrance. But there 
sat by the fire, on this occasion, one who took 
no active share in the scene of gladsome wel- 
come. It was Bella—lovely in the woman 
as she had been bewitching in the girl. 
Lance gazed on her, and staggered under 
the recurrence of feelings he had vainly 
thought subdued. His sister Sally, apt to 
perceive his condition and ite cause, came to 
his relief. She drew him aside, and engaged 
his attention to a whispered communication. 
Meantime, Bella, evidently overcome by her 
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sensations, rose, and offered to withdraw. 
She was intercepted by Lance himself. 

“Bell,” said he, “I have been told 
enough to make me pray you not to leave 
us, uutil you have heard me say, I hold the 
same mind I did when last I spoke with you 
on Whiteley Crags. I put now the same 
question—how do you answer it?” How 
she did answer may be inferred from the fact 
that Lance folded her in bis arms and hailed 
a foturity of happiness. 

A brief explanation will prove that the 
maid was not unworthy of his enduring 
affection. Shortly after the affair of the gang, 
Becky Purdy fell under suspicion of being 
implicated in it. The old bag was, in con- 
sequence, set upon by the women of Cold- 
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cotes, and so roughly handled, that in her 
turn she not only confessed her own treachery, 
but also exposed the baseness of Cunning- 
ham. This latter circumstance, brought to 
Bella’s knowledge whilst her gentle breast was 
wrung by the self-immolating proof Lance 
(whom, but for a temporary delusion, she 
could well have chosen) had given of his 
passion, caused her to dismiss Cunningham 
indignantly from her presence, and to refuse 
all further intercourse with him, notwith- 
standing his power, and repeated offers, to 
elevate her in society. Nor was his the only 
offers she sacrificed to her remembrance of 
Lance. Thus she lived to bless the day 
which consummated his felicity and her own. 
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Tux evening sun was fast sinking in the 
West, casting its lengthening shadows across 
the plain, and gilding with its declining rays 
the frozen summits of the giant Polypyco- 
potel. As we descended the sides of the 
mountain chain which, at the distance of 
sixteen miles, surrounds the beautiful valley 
in which stands the ancient capital of Mon- 
tezuma, exhausted by a long march under a 
tropical san, the spirits of our party were fast 
drooping, when the magnificent valley, the 
white city with its cupolas and spires rising 
from the bosom of the lake, and the host of 
historical recollections that forced themselves 
upon the mind, banished as if by magic all 
sense of fatigue; and a young Frenchman 
who, to use a sporting term, we considered a 
little before as dead beaten, inspired by the 
Genius Loci, sang, con amore, the chorus 
from Spontini’s Opera of Ferdinand Cortez, 

Marchez, Marchez, Braves Castillans, 

Marchez troupes invincibles, 

Cortez va vous conduire à de nouveaux exploits— 
C'est Mexico qui s'offre à vos regards. 

The first impression made upon me, on ap- 
proaching the Mexican capital, wasunfavour- 
able, and I had made up my mind to rate 
Humboldt as a romancer, but our ramble 
through the city convinced me that the cele- 
brated traveller had not overrated its beauties ; 
indeed, few cities in Europe can compete 
with Mexico. The streets are broad and 
drawn at right angles, some of them extend- 
ing three miles in length. In the general 


style of architecture, there is something pecu- 
liarly picturesque; the houses are spacious, 
but low, seldom exceeding one story in 
height, and crowned by beautiful terraces, 
from which, in the evenings, the black-eyed 
senorettes may be seen inhaling the cool 
breeze from the mountains—which are so 
lofty, that they appear like natural barricades 
at the extremity of the streets, though they 
are, at least, fifteen or sixteen miles distant 
from the capital. The alameda is situated 
at the end of the magnificent Colle de San 
Francisco, and here at a glance the traveller 
may survey all the lights and shadows of 
Mexican life. Hermetically sealed for three 
centuries from all intercourse with the rest 
of the globe, by the jealous policy of Spain, 
human nature has remained stationary, and 
displays a phasis of civilization, nearly such 
as existed in the mother country at the period 
of the conquest. The scene which the ala- 
meda presents is singular and pleasing, for 
though ungraced, like that of Madrid, or even 
Lima, by the ‘‘ tournure seduisante” of the 
women, with their dark eyes shining like dia- 
monds through the folds of the mantilla, 
and their delicately formed feet, projecting 
from beneath the jealous bosquinta, it was 
unlike any thing we had seen before. The 
Mexican women never appear in public on 
foot; they generally repair on a Sunday 
evening to the alameda, which is then 
crowded with cumbrous coaches as fine as 
gilding and paint can make them, and in 
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some instances covered with allegorical paint- 
ings, some of which would put to the blush 
our European delicacy. In each of these 
machines are seated two or four ladies; some 
playing with their fans and ogling the caval- 
leros as they gallop past, others leaning 
back and puffing a cloud from their per- 
famed segarillos; for though on the decline, 
m public, the fashion of smoking is as much 
indulged in, by the ladies in private, as ever. 
Owing to what cause I know not, beauty is 
an exotic in Mexico; this is the more sin- 
gular, as the personal attractions of the 
women in every other part of Spanish Ame- 
fica are proverbial; the display of grace and 
loveliness nightly seen in the alamedas of 
Lima and of Santiago, would challenge com- 
petition with any capital in Europe—though, 
perhaps, with the recollection of their bewitch- 
ing attractions full on the memory, I may 
have been fastidious, and have undervalued 
the charms of the fair Mexicans. The gentle- 
men were all mounted, and in the Mexican 
costume, which is at once splendid and costly ; 
the broad-brimmed sombrero, the jacket stiff 
with gould or silver embroidery—the laced 
calgas, open at the knee—the Cordova boots 
richly embroidered in silver or gold, with 
their ponderous Moorish spurs, of chased sil- 
ver—the spirited little barbs on which they 
are mounted, with their high demi-pique 
saddles and Moorish trappings,—lead hack 
the imagination to the more picturesque times 
of Spanish history, or form a singular con- 
teast with the squalid appearance of the In- 
dians, as they are seen lying about in groupe 
wrapped in their ponchos and gazing vacantly 
on the moving panorama before them. Add 
to this groups of military in their glittering 
oniforms, intermixed with the sable habili- 
ments of the church, and you may form 
some faint idea of the alameda of Mexico. 
The .suburbs of the city are inhabited by 
20,000 lepros or lazzaroni, and are one con- 
tinned scene of filth and misery, while their 
wretched inhabitants exhibit a picture of des- 
titution, of which no words can convey an 
adequate idea; the sole habiliment of the 
men consists of a poncho, which serves them 
as a cloak by day and a blanket by night; 
and their food, like that of all the Indian 
tribes, is composed of the cakes of Indian 
oor. Assoon as they have worked for some 
hours, they go and expend the fruits of their 
labour in pulque, a sort of fermented liquor 
distilled from the cactus, which grows here to 
the height of fifteen or twenty feet. Gaming 
and druskenness are the two scourges of the 
Mexican population, and which, in spite of 
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the fecundity of the women, keep it sta- 
tionary. Old men are rarely seen among 
them ; still the race is endowed with great 
natural abilities, and like the lower order of 
Muscovites, their powers of imitation are 50 
wonderful, that they will copy what is put 
before them with the greatest fidelity. Al- 
though citizens by the letter of the Constitu- 
tion, the agricultural portion of the popula- 
tion composed solely of the intermediate races, 
are treated almost like negroes. The rich 
make them advances in money, which is soon 
expended in their favourite beverage pulque ; 
and then, in order to reimburse themselves, 
they make them labour by the “ regime” of 
the whip. These poor wretches thus pass away 
their existence, borne down by debt, and as 
almost all the lands, with few exceptions, 
belong to the whites, their condition is strictly 
that of serfs; for if they attempt to leave an 
estate, the proprietor of the hacienda, their 
creditor, may bring them back by force. 
From this picture of the social condition of 
the whites, it is easy to conceive that it is 
one of extreme wretchedness. Thus they 
give themselves up to smuggling and high- 
way robbery, which renders it indispensable 
to go armed to the very teeth, for they tra- 
verse the country in bands of forty and fifty, 
and frequently set the government at defi- 
ance: the safest and only plan is, therefore, to 
negotiate with them, for as their cowardice 
is proverbial, a few dollars will obtain a safe 
conduct. The luxury of the upper classes is 
excessive ; they preserve al] the old Spanish 
costumes, without any of the fine traits of 
the Spanish character. Eating, drinking, 
smoking, play and intrigue, constitute the 
existence of a Mexican man of fashion, or 
rather of the whole clan to which he belongs 
generally. So inveterate is their passion for 
play, that children contract it at the age of 
six and seven years; and, to qualify this 
their favorite indulgence, their patriotism and 
honour are sacrificed without scruple orregret. 

The form of government is, it is true, 
republican, but its spirit is aristocratic; and 
in fact, in their present state, despotism 
appears to be the only form of government 
the Mexicans are fit for. The military and 
the priesthood have their fueros, that is, the 
privilege of being judged by their peers; 
and as every one has at least militia rank, 
the extent of the privilege may be conceived. 
Although possessing men endowed by nature 
with the happiest dispositions, still the re- 
public does not number among her citizens 
a single man of talent and capacity ; thus 
aspirantism is much more terrible in its 
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effects, than in Europe; for its moving prin- 
ciple is venality, not ambition. Outwardly 
there is a show of much religion, the church 
establishment is numerous, its influence un- 
bounded, and its ceremonies celebrated with 
a pomp that is gorgeous in the extreme; but 
nowhere is true piety or morality at a lower 
ebb than in this country. As to the political 
state of Mexico, at the period of our visit 
the aristocratic party were in power—Guerrero 
had just been deposed and shot by Basta- 
mente, and his death was a subject of gene- 
ral rejoicing. These wars of political con- 
dottiori, who turn out some rival without 
character and talent, to replace them by their 
own nullity, will end, it is to be feared, in a 
revolution & la Haytienne. The Indian race 
are diminished in numbers, but, on the other 
band, the ranks of the whites are no longer 
reinforced by Spanish emigrants; while the 
former, in their capacity of soldiers, have 
taken a part in the revolutionary troubles, 
and have consequently acquired a political 
importance, alarming to the whites. Hence 
their hostility to Guerrero, which was directed 
rather against his caste than his political 
principles, 
Never, perhaps, did any contemporary 
event excite so much sensation in Europe 
as the South American revolution; states- 
men, diplomatists, philosophers, politicians, 
manufacturers, and merchants, one and all, 
dazzled by the gilded halo that encircles the 
early history of its discovery, lost themselves 
in the regions of phantasmagoria, and fondly 
dreamt of realising some favourite Utopia of 
their own ; nay, in the delusion of the mo- 
ment, they even predicted that the South 
American would, on throwing off he Spanish 
yoke, start up into as powerful states as the 
ci-devant British colonies. That the event 
bas not justified these magnificent anticipa- 
tions is well known, for fertility of soil, un- 
bounded mineral riches, an immense variety 
of productions, are, after all, but equivocal 
tigns of the prosperity of a people; the real 
bases of which are to be found in a good 
system of public education, and wise institu- 
tions,—elements which, at the period of their 
revolution, did not, nor do even now, exist in 
Spanish America. And in fact, when liberty 
first descended upon their benighted soil, she 
found the most inveterate habits of Spanish 
despotism and priestcraft pervading ‘every 
class of society ; and where then, amid such 
an order of things, were men to be found 
capable of directmg the revolutio? minis- 
ters like Madison, Monroe, and Adams: 
generals like Washington ; ambassadors like 


Jefferson and Franklin. One man alone, 
Bolivar, was on a level with the circumstances 
of his times; his European education had 
enabled him to seize at a glance, the nature 
of his position, and rightly appreciate the 
spirit of his country. But his life and pre- 
mature death are now the domain of history, 
and - whatever may have been his faults either 
as a soldier or a statesman, he has nevertheless 
left behind him a name which the breath of 
ingratitude and envy will in vain seek to 
sully. 

Since his death, not a single actor of any 
eminence has appeared on the stage of the 
great American drama. To Guerrero alone 
some interesting recollections are attached, 
which we now offer to our readers. Don 
Juan Guerrero was a mulatto and born at 
Toxtla, a village near Mexico: so indigent 
were his parents, that, but for the care of 
the vigario of the parish, he would not have 
received even the first rudiments of educa- 
tion. Thus‘destitute of fortune, he enrolled 
himself at the age of fifteen in a tropa of 
Muleteers, a race of men to whom no ana- 
logy is to be found in Europe, but in the 
mountains of Spain. They are remarkable for 
their singular independence of character, 
their long journeys, and a chequered life 
which imbues them with a sort of practical 
philosophy ; lofty sentiments, instruction 
without reading, renders their conversation 
at once piquant and orginal. Such was 
the school in which the young novice ime 
bibed that hatred of despotism which shortly 
afterwards burst forth with such terrifie 
energy. 

In person, Guerrero was tall and admire 
ably proportioned; a handsome countenance 
shadowed by a profusion of raven locks, and 
beaming with that fiery expression so pecur 
liar to his race, joined to the powers of his 
mind, which were at once varied and extra- 
ordinary, and to his skill in arms, rendered 
him the idol of his comrades. You. should 
have seen him on his journeys from Veraler 
ruz to Acapulco, mounted on his mule and 
enlivening the dreary march of the arrieros 
with his sallies and joyous sequedillas. Guer- 
rero possessed in an eminent degree the 
faculty of an improvisatore, which is as pecu- 
liar to the Indians and intermediate races of 
Mexico, as to the people of Italy. At night, 
when seated round their watch-fires, he would 
exercise this wonderful faculty, and “ impro+ 
visare” on his favourite subject, the liberty 


and independence of his country, until the 


dark countenances of his companions would 
glow like copper exposed to.the action of a 
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furnace, and the sides of the neighbouring 
mountains resound with their imprecations 
on their Spanish oppressors. It was especially 
among the Indian tribes on the shores of the 
Pacific, that he was fond of displaying this 
brilliant talent; for Guerrero had in a very 
short time made himself master of the dif- 
ferent Indian dialects, which he spoke with 
the ready fluency of his own-mother tongue ; 
and the empire of a flowery and eloquent 
diction on a half-civilized people must be 
felt in order to appreciate the magic influ- 
ence which Guerrero acquired over them. 
But with the Mexican, as with Cesar and 
Mark Anthony of old, this powerful elo- 
quence was accompanied by the most impe- 
tuous passions: women and play were his 
prominent vices, and the gallant adventures 
of his youth form the subject of many a 
Mexican ditty. Guerrero was at his native 
place, Toxtla, in September, 1819, when the 
war of independence first broke out. It is 
easy to conceive the enthusiam with which 
this ardent young man, who from earliest 
infancy had cursed the tyranny of the mother 
country, hailed this event; the day for low- 
ering three centuries of. Spanish pride—of 
avenging three centuries of Mexican wrongs, 
had at length arrived. In a few short months 
Guerrero became one of the principal revolu- 
tionary leaders; during the whole course of 
the contest, whether in the field or in council, 
he was alike conspicuous. Aid-de-camp of 
Iturbide, the companion of the indefatigable 
Vittoria, and of the gallant St. Anna, he 
appeared to multiply himself. At length, the 
great work in which he had taken s0 active 
a part was accomplished—the Spanish army 
was hurled from her soil—Mexico was free! 
The federal system of the United States it 
was now the sincere wish of every patriot to 
establish on the ruins of the Spanish Colonial 
System ; but their views were not to be realised. 
Iturbide, wishing to imitate the career of Bo- 
naparte, conceived the plan of founding a new 
empire, and of ascending himself its throne. 
Jn order to prevent the stern collision of party 
spirit, and avert the disasters of a civil war, 
Guerrero and his friends determined, though 
with regret, to address a proposition to the 
Junta. The object of this party was to declare 
Mexico independent, under the dominion of 
a Spanish prince—a conception at once skil- 
ful and conciliatory, which appeared calcula- 
ted to satisfy all parties, and to become the 
pledge of future tranquillity. The measure was 
adopted, and no one doubted but that the Spa- 
nish cabinet, defeated as they were on every 
point of their American possessions, would 
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eagerly embrace the proposed treaty: but, to 
the surprise of the Mexicans, their proposals 
were haughtily rejected. From that moment 
the Mexican Congress determined to keep no 
farther terms with Ferdinand; the Spanish 
colours were torn down; banishment was de- 
creed against all the old Spaniards; and Don 
Augustin Iturbide was crowned Emperor of 
Mexico, on the 18th May, 1822. 

It required no great depth of pelitical 
sagacity to predict the short duration of this 
empire. Created, “ ab irato,” Iturbide pos- 
sessed but the virtues of a soldier: no science 
of government; no habits of administration ; 
none of that unbroken firmness of purpose so 
indispensable in the founder of a new empire. 
Thus he was hurled from the throne of Monte- 
zuma, with the same rapidity that he bad as- 
cended it: where, to have maintained himself, 
required the genius of Napoleon. On the 
downfall of Iturbide, the National Junta, on 
re-establishing the federal system, placed in 
the presidential chair, Vittoria, one of the firm- 
est pillars of Mexican independence ; a mea- 
sure at the time which seemed to give universal 
satisfaction, both to natives and foreigners. 
On the adoption of the new system, Guerrero, 
justly looked upon as one of the best generals 
of the war of independence, had preserved all 
his former popularity; however, he was not 
elected vice-president, and it was only after 
the expiration of Vittoria’s presidency that the 
liberal party adopted him for their candidate. 
Now if, in this country, at our elections, con- 
secrated by long established custom, we see 
so much popular movement, such rancorous 
party spirit,—what must have been the scene 
among a people just emancipated, and betweea 
rivals, who had but sealed with their blood 
their rights to the supreme command ?—the 
public mind was wrought up to the highest 
pitch of frenzied excitement. Guerrero’s com- 
petitor was Pedroza, minister of war under 
the late president. He was represented by his 
partizans not only as a skilful general, but a 
man of extensive education; of ripened judg- 
ment, of habits of business, capable of raising 
Mexico to the highest pitch of prosperity.— 
This party prevailed; and Pedroza was elected 

president on 20th September, 1827. 

The vice-presidentship was given to. Guerrero, 
in order to corfsole him for his disappointment. 
But ambition, alas! admitsofnomezzo termine: 
he who was so lately but an obscure muleteer, 
although loaded with honours and public 
situations, could not now rest elsewhere than in 
the presidential chair of the republic ; the sole 
object of himself and his party was therefore 
to render Pedroza unpopular, by representing 
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him not only as the secret agent of the aris- 
tocracy and priesthood, but even that of the 
Spaniards, who would one day return and use 
severe reprisals on the heads of the liberal 
party. Bat this was not all. As general of 
the army of reserve, Guerrero repaired to the 
camp at Toxtla, and there laying aside the ac- 
customed moderation of his character, in order 
~shall we say it?—to induce the soldiery to 
orerturn the new government, he promised 
them the pillage of the capital! This fatal 
promise was but too soon realised; for, on the 
nightof the3rd of December, groups of lepros”, 
as the lazzaroni of Mexico are termed, devoted 
toGuerrero, filled the principal quarters of the 
city, uttering cries of vengeance and of death. 
“Viva Guerrero! ”—‘ Muerra Pedroza!” were 
the cries of these furious bands, which too 
clearly presaged what was about to follow. 

In fact, by break of day on the 4th Decem- 

ber, 1828, Guerrero, at the head of his troops, 
seized the Cordada and the Fort. Once masters 
of the principal posts, the conquerors gave 
themselves up to the greatest excesses ;—the 
houses of the president and ministers were 
completely sacked; the Parian and Portal, 
two rich bazaars, were pillaged; and several 
English and French mercantile houses hecame 
the innocent victims of the popular rage. 

Ashamed, when too late, of the order he 
had given, Guerrero with his staff rushed 
to the scene of devastation, and with great 
difficulty succeeded in putting a stop to the 
pillage. At the sight of the wreck he was 
the first to deplore the misfortunes of the 
capital; but the joy of gratified ambition 
sun stifled the voice of regret. He was pro- 
claimed president, 

As the head of the liberal party, or Yorki- 
nos, Guerrero, on accomplishing his designs, 
had declared himself. With regard to the rea] 
state of public feeling, he flattered himself 
that he should be effectually able to compress 
the factions of his enemies; but he was wo- 
fally deceived. The Mexican aristocracy, 
whom Pedroza and his predecessors had 
wisely courted, saw only in the new president 
& personal enemy. Nothing was left un- 
tried or undone to sap the foundations of the 
new government, a measure that became 





_* The accounts of this affair which appeared at the 
time either in the “Times” or “ Morning Herald,” 
excited great merriment among the English residents 
at Mexico. The writer cf a letter dated from that ca- 
Pital, dwelt on the horrors of 30,000 “‘lepros” being 
let loose upon the city—the term lepros being literally 

lepers, whereas, in the Mexican acceptation 
of the word, jt means ‘canaille;” which was a pretty 
pontive proof that the letter in question was fabricated 
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comparatively easy, from their alliance with 
the church, which in Mexico possesses such, 
extensive influence. 

Exposed to the hatred of so many adver- 
saries, the head of the government appeared 
to maintain his ground with difficulty, when 
the intelligence of the disembarkation of a 
Spanish army at Tampico, came to operate as 
a powerful diversion; one too that might 
insure victory to his enemies; but he had 
conceived no such fears. His country’s dan- 
ger appeared to centuple his ordinary energy, 
and while with a firm hand he held the reins 
of government in the capital, and overawed 
the aristocratic party, Santana, an active 
and enterprising general, was despatched 
against the Spaniards. Independent of this 
measure, a camp of reserve was rapidly 
formed at Serapa, and he gave the command 
of it to Don José Bastamente, upon whose 
bravery and fidelity he thought he could 
rely. 

The army of the mother country was a. 
second time repulsed, and the independence 
of the republic henceforwards firmly esta- 
blished. The glorious consummation, due 
to the skill of Santana, not less than to the 
intrepid character of Bastamente, rendered 
the latter the object of universal popularity. 
His influence with the soldiery, his connec- 
tion with the aristocracy, all conspired to ren- 
der him redoubteble, and which he profited 
by to raise the standard of revolt, and march 
on the capital. The fury and astonishment 
of Guerrero, formerly the idol of the army, on 
receiving the news of Bastamente’s disaffec- 
tion, may be well conceived. But his sany- 
froid and audacity never for a moment for- 
sook him, Rapidly collecting all the dis- 
posable troops, he marched to meet his rival ; 
but scarcely had he left the capital, than, fol- 
lowing the example of the army, it declared 
against him, while the troops that still 
remained faithful to him, inferior in number 
and demoralised by Bastamente’s success, 
refused to advance against him. Guerrero 
had, therefore, no alternative but to abandon 
the field and the capital to his triumphant 
adversary. 

Guerrero retired to Toxtla, his native place. 
To have bent to the storm, to have retired 
into the bosom of private life, was the course 
sound philosophy would have dictated; but, 
unfortunately, the thirst of power is a bad 
councillor. The ex-president threw himself 
into the mountains to the southward, where 
some generals, attached to his party, were 
already in arms; among others Alvarados 
and Monjoy, two enterprising and daring 
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men, whose influence among the tribes on the 
shores of the Pacific, was sufficient to deve- 
lope their former sympathy into favour. The 
flames of civil war were, therefore, again 
rekindled, and several actions were fought 
without decisive result. A year had thus 
passed away. The president was despairing 
of reducing his formidable rival, when an 
opportunity offered itself that he little dreamt 
of. A foreigner, a European, presented him- 
self. His appearance and address were agree- 
able, his manners polished ; but under this 
fascinating polish of exterior lay concealed a 
heart of the blackest dye—the heart of a 
traitor—of a foreign seaman. His name— 
Pica Longa. : 

United to Guerrero by the bonds of the 
strictest friendship, he learnt that a price had 
been put upon his head. The thirst of gold 
overcame the holiness of the tie that united 
them. The wretch went privately to Basta- 
mente, and offered to deliver up to him his 
redoubtable rival. Fifty thousand dollars were 
the price of his treason, which he executed in 
the following manner :— 

" Certain of gaining the price of his crime, 
Pica Longa returned privately to Acapulco, 
where his ship was lying. Guerrero had just 
fixed bis head-quarters in the neighbourhood, 
and his treacherous friend repaired to the 
camp, where he was received with open arms 
by the general, who had neglected nothing to 
give a suitable reception to the friend of his 
youth, who, on his side, to mark his sense of 
the general’s friendship, invited him to a 
party the next day on board his ship, an invi- 
tation that was eagerly accepted. A splendid 
féte had been prepared by Pica Longa on the 
occasion; the most costly wines, ‘the most 
delicious music, combined with the smiles of 
heauty, were put into requisition to amuse 
the general, who, at length, ovetcome by 
their seductions, fell asleep. This was the 
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moment Pica Longa had been so anxiously 
watching for. The cables were slipt, way 
got on the ship, and in less than four 
hours she was at anchor in a little bay nut 
far from the small town of Caxca; and 
Guerrero, on awaking, found himself loaded 
with irons, and dragged before judges ap- 
pointed beforehand by his mortal foe. Bat 
the idea that embittered his last moments 
was not the fear of death, that he had faced 
too often in the field to dread—what caused 
his profound grief at the moment, was the 
treachery of a wretch whom he had s0 Jong 
called his friend. With the same sang-froid 
that he had so often displayed in the field, he 
listened to his sentence ; only before he was 
led out to execution, he requested to be 
allowed to write to the president. His letter 
is conceived in the following terms :-— 


“ GENERAL, 

“ You triumph—though I could hare 
wished, for your own glory’s sake, that it had 
been by different means. If my death will 
contribute to the pacification of America, I 
shall not regret quitting this world. But 
before doing so, allow me to recommend to 
the state a destitute wife and a portionless 
daughter. I have served the cause of Mexi- 
can independence well enough to think that 
my last request will be listened to.” 


An officer present, and who had formerly 
served under him, pledged his word and 
honour to personally deliver this letter to 
Bastamente. A ray of joy flashed across the 
dark but handsome features of the unfortu- 
nate general. He shook the officer warmly 
by the hand, and then advanced calmly to 
the place of execution ; then looking proudly 
on the platoon drawn up to receive him, he 
sternly bade them fire at his breast, and at 
the first discharged fell dead at their feet. 
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THE VOW. 


From Jephtha downward, few have ever 
vowed rashly without repenting bitterly, and 
yet our self-conceit is so much more powerful 
than our better judgment, that neither our 
own personal experience, nor our observa- 
tion of the course and experience of others, 
can cure us of promising unconditionally, 
which, if we perform at all, we can perform 
only upon certain conditions which may, or 
may not, exist. If a thousand other instances 
of the folly and danger of rashly vowing had 
not previously occurred to my observation, 
that folly and that rashness would have been 
firmly and impressively taught to me by a 
late occurrence in a not very distant branch 
of my own family. In England, distin- 
guished as it is by the abundance and the 
excellence of female beauty, there is not a 
more lovely woman than my cousin Emily 
Mordaunt ; and she was beloved as well as 
lovely, and if the village in which she passed 
ber girlhood, and of which she was the orna- 
ment and the pride, were to be canvassed, I 
doubt if a human being could be found in it 
who would not have perilled life and Jimb to 
procure her a pleasure, or to spare her from a 
pain. A good and a beautiful girl she was, 
and it was the greater pity that she was silly 
enough to make a rash vow. 

About four years agone, and at this very 
season of the year, I left town for the village 
al, or rather near, which she resided ; the 
name of which, for reasons quite sufficiently 
cogent, if not more than usually obvious, the 
reader must be so good as to excuse my not 
mentioning. My uncle is a fine specimen of 
“the good old English gentleman;” and 
though only moderately wealthy, is possessed 
of immense influence and unbounded affec- 
tion in his neighbourhood, from the con- 
stant well-doing in which his own long life 
is spent. 

Entre nous, though I yield to no one in 
admiration of his numberless fine qualities of 
breast and heart, I must honestly confess 
that my annual visits are none the less punc- 
tual or extended in their duration from the 
fact of my uncle’s grounds affurding me finer 
sport than I can enjoy elsewhere without 
making a much longer and more inconvenient 
Journey. And it was partly if not mainly 
for sport’s sake, at the time above-mentioned, 

I deposited myself, my Manton, one tiger, 
two horses, and ditto dogs, at the good old 
English house of my good old English uncle. 
1 was welcomed, as I always am, cheerily and 


heartily; duly thanked for sundry newspa- 
pers sent by divers posts to the old gentleman, 
and for certain Court Magazines, which I 
had forwarded for the especial delectation of 
my fair coz. But she, usually the first to bid 
me welcome, was not visible, and when I 
had gossipped and luncheoned away for a 
full hour after my arrival, without perceiving 
any signs of her intention to become visible, 
I took the liberty to pop the plain question to 
my uncle as to the cause of her absence. The 
apswer was categorical enough, but not alto- 
gether so satisfuctory as I could have wished. 
‘ She was ill” her father said,“ and yet not ill ; 
debilitated and nervous, shunning all society, 
perpetually in tears, and yet unable, or un- 
willing, to assign any cause of her indis- 
position. In short,” concluded my uncle, 
who doats on her, “ she is a woman, and who 
tke deuce is to know a woman’s mind? And 
yet she’s young and pretty, and she knows 
and 1 have picked her out a husband as young 
and as handsome as herself, and egad ! one 
would think it impossible for her to be other- 
wise than happy! ”’ 
“ So!” thought I, “the murder’s out!” I 
need not trouble my readers of either sex with 
the wise saws of ‘ every one has his faults,” 
“ the best of us are not perfect,” and so forth. 
We all know that, though we are a little apt 
to make ourselves, our wives sometimes, an 
our children always, special exceptions to this 
general rule. Now if my uncle has any very 
considerable and lamentable failing in his 
character, it is a certain warmth and arbitra- 
riuess of temper. Though in other respects 
very unlike Squire Western, I could some- 
times almost fancy him sitting to Fielding ; 
so decisive and ‘ Sha’t ha’ un’-like is his 
mode of ruling his household when any of his 
whims, more or less, are unfortunately by 
some accident thwarted or neglected. And 
from the instant of his having told me of his 
having “ picked out” a husband for my pretty 
cousin Emily, I judged that his paternal kind- 
ness had been far more sincere than accept- 
able. ‘ The course of true love really never 
does run smooth,” thought I, “ but poor 
Emily shal] not want for all the litte wit or 
wisdom I possess.” And I, accordingly, 
pestered her with coaxing notes until, just as 
the evening was darkening down, the stub- 
born little puss relented in her obstinacy at 
last, and honoured me, the stately minx! 
with an interview. I went to her petit bou- 
doir with the full determination to rally her 
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most unmercifully ; but when I entered J was 
too much shocked by her appearance to carry 
my determination into effect, or even to 
remember that I had ever made it. 

She lay upon a sofa by the opened window, 
pale, haggard, and with that ghastly glassi- 
ness of eye, which but too frequently is the 
prelude to 

‘6 —— cold obstruction’s apathy.” 

I thought of ‘‘ the angel and the cramp 
iron,” and my tears “ flowed feelingly and 
fast,” as I gazed upon the wreck of one so 
loved by all, so envied by many, and but a 
brief time before so joyous in herself. 

Our conversation was long, too long to be 
set down here; but it ended in my starting 
the following morning for Malta, instead of 
dealing death among the nut-brown beauties 
of my uncle’s preserves. 

Poor girl! she had reason enough to be 
unhappy; and yet her unhappiness, like but 
too much of that which afflicts humanity 
and defies the doctor, was in no slight degree 
self-sought and self-inflicted. Very true it 
is that it was no agreeable task to oppose my 
uncle in so important a matter as the marry- 
ing of his daughter to the man of Ais choice. 

# Sha't ha’ un, I tell thee; sha’t ha’ un,” 
would have been his reply to any maidenly 
reluctance; and if from blushing reluctance 
my fair cousin had proceeded to “ hint x 
doubt and hesitate dislike,” in comprehensible 
English, I would not he bail for the safety 
of any fragile materials within reach of the 
the good but rather choleric squire. But 
there was a word which would have ruled 
him at his wildest, and have sent the unwel- 
come and pertinacious suitor of his choice to 
choose more fittingly, or to vent his disap- 
pointment in a rattling run with the nearest 
hounds. But that one word she would not, 
could not, dared not, speak; she had a VOW, 
and she kept it until she looked like a spectre, 
and was in an extremely fair way of becom- 
ing one. For once in the way—for I am the 
unluckiest dog now extant in all matters 
locomotive, rarely riding in a coach that does 
not lose a linch-pin, or journeying by a 
steamer which does not boil over or run upon 
a sand-bank—for once in the way, I say, I 
made a good voyage, and in an unusually 
short time had presented myself and my 
credentials—a letter, namely, penned in the 
prettiest crow-quill band that ever wrote 
verses in an album—to Lieutenant ——- of 
the ——— regiment. He perused the letter 
with all the approved symptoms of gentlemen 
afflicted with hydrophobia or love. Very 
stark indeed, very, thought I, is the poor 
gentleman’s mania ; pray heaven he do not toss 
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me out of the window by way of rewarding 
my civility! He did a much more sensible 
thing; he ordered in dinner, wrote to bis 
colonel for leave of absence, and in four 
hours from my arrival I was again on “ the 
deep, deep sea,” in company with the smiiten 
subaltern. 

We arrived at my uncle’s safely enough ; 
but I was so fairly done up with excessive 
fatigue, from travelling night and day, that 
I would fain have preferred a sound sleep to 
a scene. He who takes part in the affairs of 
lovers must make up his mind to bear their 
despotism. They feed on love, so he must 
eschew more nourishing diet; they wake 
ever, so he need not dream of—they will 
take especial care he shall not dream in— 
sleep. And so it was in the present case; 
my valiant sub. insisted upon our seeing 
my uncle that very night. 

Poor Emmy had been literally a prisoner 
for a long time previous to my going down; 
and her maid, unlike the waiting maids of 
the most approved novel heroines, had sternly 
refused to aid her in any attempt to convey 
clandestine epistles. And when my coin- 
panion now announced to my uncle that he 
was her Jover, her accepted lover, — old 
acquaintance as his father had been of the 
equire’s,—the rage of the latter knew no 
bounds. Seldom is there much reasoning 
when people are very passionate, and very 
determined to have their own way. I shall 
therefore leave the dialogue that passed 
between the pair unsung-and unsaid. But 
there was one fact elicited in it that was 
important and decisive—Emily was unable 
to marry the man of her father’s choice 
from the simple fact of her having some time 
previously gone through that ceremony with 
the man of her own! My subaltern friend 
had, in fact, been for some time married to 
my pretty cousin; but as his father had left 
him no fortune, be had judged it best to 
conceal their marriage for a time, and he 
had extorted a vow from his young aod 
devoted wife that she would not betray the 
secret without his consent. 

How well she kept her unwise vow we 
have seen. She is alive and well, and as 
happy as her own virtues and every one’s 
love can make her, and he is no longer a 
sub. But if 1 had not chanced to see her, to 
carry that news to her husband which she 
could not otherwise have conveyed, I verily. 
believe she would have died in her unwise 
obstinacy. 

Rash vows should never be made. Should 
they even be kept when made? 

. | W. T. H. 
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Wuen Madeline recovered from the first 
bewildered burst of grief, which had followed 
her reception of Frank Wentworth’s note, she 
ste down to reply to it with mingled feelings 
of bitterness and joy. ‘There is then,” 
thonght she, “one in the wide world who 
pines for my love as [ have pined for theirs ; 
who feels for my sorrow without scorning my 
sin. Child of my early youth, it is to you I 
am to look for the consolation uf my age!” 
She would have given worlds to have been 
certain of the sympathy of a human being, 
and to that being she would have flown to 
impart the triumphant news that her lost boy, 
her own beautiful Frank, had written her 
those lines of mournful and passionate affec- 
tion, and was coming to see her; but the 
habit of repressing every expression of feeling 
was strong. Her pretty Gertrude’s light foot- 
step gitded through the two drawing-rooms 
to her boudoir, before she was aware of her 
approach, but when she did become conscious 
of her presence, she only replied slightly in 
the affirmative to a question as to whether 
Frederick and his sister might ride together 
at their usual hour; and adding, “I have 
some notes to write,” bent her head again 

over the table. 
“Mamma is looking very well to-day, 
Fred.,” said Gertrude, as they bent their way 
towards the park ; “she must have been very 
beautiful when she-was young.” Alas! it 
was the lack of hope, that youth of the heart, 
and strengthener of the frame, which caused 
Madeline’s cheek to be already faded, and 
her glossy tresses to be mingled with grey ; 
and it was the flush of hope which brought 
light to her eye and smiles to her lip, as 
the lnoked up and answered her daughter's 
question, while Frank Wentworth’s note lay 
beneath her pausing hand. 
With a beating heart and a hurrying pen, 
Madeline traced the following lines :— 

“Now and always, my beloved boy, come 
to me at the same hours, from three till five: 
Iam then certain to be alone. Come, for my 
heart is fainting within me till I press you to 
it; and my breath seems choked when I re- 
member last night. Come quickly—come as 
soon as you get this. 

Your MorHer. 

And when she had sealed and sent her 
own, she read again Ais note, every syllable 
of which was already graven on her heart, 


and as her tearful eye dwelt on each word, it 
seemed as though there were a peculiar and 
unutterable grace in all; even the way in 

which he signed his name appeared different 
from what another might have done. Franx 

WENTWoRTH—Oh, how many weeping kisses 
did she press on the unconscious paper where 
his hand had traced this loved, this unfor- 
gotten name! She was still gazing on the 
note when a light, hurried, uneven step was 
heard on the stairs; her breathing became 
choked and heavy ; her limbs trembled ; the 

door was flung open, and with a suppressed 

and convulsive shriek she sprang forward and 
fel] fainting at the feet of him whose form 

her stiffening arms had vainly sought to em- 
brace. 

** Mother! sweet mother!” How musical 
was the voice which fell on her ear; how 
radiant the eyes which gazed anxiously into 
hers as she woke from that swoon to the con- 
sciousness that her son, her long-lost idolised 
boy, was near her, was supporting her, was 
blessing her with his lips and from his heart! 

“ I called no one, mother; I thought you 

would not wish it; [ could not have borne 
that any one should have aided you besides 

myself; lay your head back again on my 
shoulder till you are well.” “ I am well, my 
boy,” murmured Madeline faintly ; but her 
head sank again toits resting place. There was 
a pause ; the thoughts of each roamed through 
past years. “Oh! mother!” exclaimed Frank 

Wentworth suddenly, “ how long ago—and 

yet how like yesterday it seems—that first 

dark lonely day after I lost you?” With the 
sobbing grief of a little child, he rose and 

flung himself into her arms as he spoke, and 
Madeline pressed his head to her bosom, even 

as she had often done to still his cries in those 
by-gone years; and repeated mechanically 
the same words she had been wont then to 
use, in the same soothing tone, “ Hush, Frank, 
hush, my own lovely boy!” with a bewildered 

and dreaming consciousness, in which all 

was forgotten and confused, except that she 
was his mother, that he was her child. And 

the voice and the words that had consoled 

Frank’s infantine sorrows sank to his heart. 

He looked up, and they both laughed hys- 

terically at their forgetfulness of the lapse of 
years ; and then they wept again. And there 

was sorrow mingled with their laughter, and 

joy struggling with their tears. 
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For some time after this first meeting 
Frank Wentworth continued to visit his 
mother daily, at those hours when, as she 
herself had expressed it, she was sure to be 
alone ; when Gertrude and Frederick rode or 
walked together, and the old baronet was 
talking politics in Whites bay-window. 
Madeline’s shrinking and timid disposition 
and acquired reserve made her instinctively 
dread broaching the subject of her son’s 
visits; and some feeling, half unexplained 
in the depths of her heart, told her that he 
would not be welcomed by the haughty Fre- 
derick or the cold selfish Gertrude as ske had 
welcomed him. Nevertheless the thirst of 
affection made her crave for more of his 
society, and néw and then, in her happier 
moments, when he was with her, and all the 
charm of his wit, his beauty, his gentle gaiety, 
wound round her mother's heart, she would 
picture to herself long happy evenings with 
all three of her children in friendly inter- 
course, and perhaps the devotion of one im- 
pressing the others with a sense of their own 
negligent or rebellious conduct towards her. 
Still she would never have had courage to 
propose a meeting, had it not been that Frank 
Wentworth himself one day talked of it as of 
a natural step. They had been speaking of 
the future, and Frank had been repeating 
over and over again his little arrangements, 
of which the principal feature was that, as 
soon as Gertrude was married (which, with 
her beauty, accomplishments, and fortune, 
was a thing to be soon expected), his mother 
should come and live with him, when he in- 
terrupted himself by saying, half gaily, half 
tenderly, ‘and, by the by, am I never to 
know Gertrude or Frederick? I should like 
so to be with them ; to talk to them; I should 
love your other children so much, dear mother, 
now that I know you have love to spare for 
me! Madeline sighed ; she had never hinted 
that the love she had poured out for years 
was as water spilled on the sand; that her 
lonely affection was unreturned ; and that 
carelessness, bordering on insult, was the 
general conduct of those he desired so ar- 
dently to know as her children ; but she pro- 
mised him that they should all meet, and the 
remembrance that it was Ais wish, that it was 
a promise made to him, carried her through a 
task she would otherwise have shrunk from. 

She chose one evening (such evenings were 
rare) when Gertrude had neither ball, opera, 
assembly, nor play to take her from home ; 
but was seated quietly near her, occupied 
with a piece of beautiful embroidery. A long 
silence was broken by a yawn from Frederick, 
who rose from his chair, and flinging down 
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the book he had been reading, which he pro- 
nounced the duilest in the world, walked 
towards the door. ‘“ Are you going out, 
Frederick ? ” asked Madeline. “ Yes, mother.” 
“Could you spare me half an hour before 
you go?” added she in a tremulous tone. 
“ Certainly >” and he resumed his seat, and 
after waiting a few moments as if expecting. 
she would again address him, he also resumed 
his book. There was another long pause, 
during which Madeline steadfastly contem- 
plated the graceful figure of her daughter, 
as her white and taper fingers wandered 
among blue, crimson, and white silks in a 
basket by her side. ‘ What pretty shades 
you are working that screen in,” said she, 
with a heavy sigh, which would have told 
many à more anxious and more affectionate 
child that her thoughts were not with her 
words; but Gertrude only replied with a 
pleased smile, “ Yes, I have got all your 
favourite carpet colours, I am working it for 
the little boudoir; your cheek gets so flushed 
by the fire there, I think it must be quite 
uncomfortable.” Slight as this attention 
was, it gave something like hope and courage 
to the fainting heart of the disgraced mother. 
“ Thank you, Gertrude, thank you, dear girl; 
you have spent many hours of your time 
upon it, and I shall value it very much. Do 
you happen to recollect,” continued she, 
hurriedly, as though it were part of the samé 
subject ; “du you happen to recollect a young 
man at the opera one night, who——” “ Yes, 
mamma,” interrupted Gertrude, without 
raising her eyes. “Do you know who he 
was?” gasped the unhappy woman, as the 
tears, long choked back by effort, gushed 
from her eyelids. Gertrude threw down the 
silk, and took her mothers hand; “ Yes, 
mamma, yes, dear mamma, don’t distress 
yourself; I know; Frederick told me the next 
morning. He asked———” ‘ Chijdren, chil- 
dren,” sobbed Madeline, “ J knew it, also, 
thé next day; and that day, and all succeed- 
ing ones, bave brought my poor Frank to see 
me—and—and my eamest wish—my prayer 
—is to see you altogether—my prayer, chil- 
dren—!” and she sank on her knees before 
them, for, as she spoke of Frank Wentworth's 
visits, a deep and angry flush had mantled 
in Gertrude’s cheek, and she withdrew the 
hand which had clasped her mother’s. Worse 
tempered, but warmer hearted, Frederick 
started from the chair, where he had remained 
hitherto, motionless with surprise ; and hastily 
throwing his arms round his mother’s neck, 
he exclaimed, “‘ Of course, mother, could you 
doubt his being welcome ?—don’t sob so, I'll 
fetch him myself; I see him often at the 
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club. Pray compose yourself ;—he’s wel- 
come—is he not welcome, Gertrude?” And 
Gertrude sank back in her chair and gave 
way to a violent burst of tears—tears of 
mingled selfishness and agitation. The fact 
of Frank Wentworth's visits flashed informa- 
tion to Aer mind that certainly did not add to 
its peace. Her dearest wish was to marry 
young Lord Everton, who she knew was in 
love with her, and whose proposals she firmly 
believed to be delayed or prevented by the 
unhappy circumstances of her mother's mis- 
conduct. That Mr. Wentworth should visit 
every day at Madeline Marchmont’s house, 
might be gratifying to the two parties most 
deeply concerned, but to Gertrude brought 
ouly vague reflections on the increased pub- 
Keity of their disgrace by this mingling of 
the two families ; and she figured some one 
asking, “ Why young Wentworth went so 
constantly there,” (for so retired had Made- 
line lived that there were some to whom her 
story—nay, her existence, were unknown ;) 
and the reply, “ Why, don’t you know Mrs. 
Marchmont is his mother?” and then the 
details of that elopement twenty years ago; 
and blame, and scorn, and coldness, and 
insult to all, for the sake of one: and Ever- 
ton's haughty mother lecturing her son to 
shun the snares spread for him by the 
daughter of a divorcée. 
- Again: Gertrude had remarked of late, 
that her mother had ceased to be so much 
grieved at any Wayward action, or angry 
speech ; had ceased even to be so very anxious 
to soothe and coax her spoiled child, when 
she had met with mortification, or what she 
considered such: now, now she saw the 
canse: her mother's heart had found another 
occupation—a haven of love wherein to 
shelter herself when the storm rose—a son to 
welcome her when the daughter frowned— 
and to him she had, doubtless, turned in all 
those moments of transient disgust with 
which the young Gertrude visited her sinning 
perent. Gertrude had been accustomed to 
be her mother’s idol, and though she did not 
love that mother as in her childhood, she yet 
felt a vague jealousy of one who, apparently, 
was to take her place as first object in that 
“rang and broken heart. It was a mixture 
of all these considerations, combined with 
the sight of such distress, as acts mechuni- 
celly on all who have human feelings, that 
caused the beautiful daughter of Henry 
Marchmont to burst into tears; a flash of 
lightning thought for herself, with involun- 
tary pity for her weeping mother. Alas! 
with Gertrude, self was always predominant. - 
She was still occupied with these thoughts 
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when Frank Wentworth’s well known step 
greeted her mother’s ear. Frederick stood 
forward: he was roused and excited: and, 
always the creature of impulse, he deter- 
mined to do his best to give Mrs. Marchmont 
the momentary gratification of seeing her 
unhappy son greeted kindly. “ Frank,” said 
he, reddening, as he extended his hand, 
“ze ought to need no introduction. Ger- 
trude!” and Gertrude rose and shook hands 
with the young stranger, and they all sate 
down as though they had been one family. 

Woe for that day! woe for the attempt to 
bind together, in that strange and unnatural 
alliance, the children of her who had broken 
her first natural ties. Woe for the home 
where, in the credulous sweetness of his 
gentle disposition, Frank Wentworth thought 
to live as a brother with the offspring of the 
man who had tempted his mother from her 
home. Woe! to her—to him—to all! 

‘ Gertrude,” said Frederick to his sister, 
the day after this scene, “I think young 
Wentworth is very handsome.” “ Hand- 
some, Fred. ? what, with that ‘eg! why he is 
deformed.” ‘ No, Ger., nonsense; he is 
only lame, and his head is beautiful.” 
“ Yes, like the old fashioned pictures, of 
the serpent with a cherub’s face, in the 
garden of Eden; and though heaven knows 
ours was no Eden, even before he came, yet 
now—” and Gertrude, with many a sigh and 
some tears, explained all that she felt, and 
thought, and feared, and conjectured, till a 
dark veil seemed to fall before young Fred- 
erick's eyes and change Frank Wentworth to 
a demon. 

Unwitting of all these secret prejudices; 
anxious to make them fond and proud of 
their new companion, and full of admiration 
for the beauty which he inherited in common 
with her other children, and the talents in 
which he far surpassed them ; fascinated by 
his gentleness and devotion to herself, Made- 
line Murchmont blindly pursued a path which 
led only to further misery. She would sit 
closeted in the little hondoir with Frank for 
hours; careless how time flew—careless where 
others spent that time. When they were 
assembled together, she would defend his 
opinions with vehemence, if contradicted, or 
smile with the proudest admiration when they 
seemed to listen in silence. She did not 
scruple at length openly in her reproaches 
(and even her reproaches were less gentle 
now that a new hope had given life to her 
heart,) to institute a comparison hetween her 
younger children and the pledge of early 
days. Frank would not have so conducted 
himself—she could still tarn to Frank; and 
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Gertrude arid Frederick grew to hate even 
the sound of his name, and to shun him as 
they would have done a serpent. The first 
symptom of their dislike, which struck on the 
startled mind of their unhappy mother, was 
on the occasion of some slight dispute, in the 
course of which Frank Wentworth contra- 
dicted Frederick Marchmont with some 
warmth. Frederick answered passionately, 
as was his custom ; and Frank, holding out 
his hand, exclaimed, ‘ Well, well, Fred., I 
may be wrong ; don’t be angry.”—“ I am not 
angry, Mr, Wentworth,” coldly and haughtily 
replied the offended young man, and 50 say- 
ing he left the apartment. Gertrude watched 
the door as it closed—rose irresolutely—sate 
down again—rose, and prepared to leave the 
room. 

“ Do not leave us, Gertrude!” said her 
mother. 

“I do not choose that Frederick should 
spend his evenings alone now, more than 
Sormerly,” muttered the spoiled beauty ; and 
her haughty eyes flashed indignantly on 
Frank as she emphatically pronounced the 
last word. 

She disappeared from their presence, and 
‘Madeline wept on the bosom of her forsaken 
child. 

“ It is a pity you ever left Frank, if you are 
so much fonder of him than of us,” was Ger- 
trude’s reply to the gentle expostulation which 
Mrs. Marchmont ventured to make. 

‘“ Would that I bad died in my cradle, or 
never been born, rather than live to see this 
creeping effeminate lounger make our house 
his home,” was Frederick’s spontaneous obser- 
vation. 

Once kindled, the torch of discord burned 
with a quenchless flume ; and if the children 
of Henry Marchmont disliked and envied 
their mother’s eldest son, that son was not 
slow, in spite of his gentleness of feeling and 
manner, to resent the want of respect and 
affection shown to her who, in his eyes, was 
all perfect. Bitter words were exchanged, 
and once exchanged were often repeated. To 
a stranger it would have appeared that two 
opposing parties were formed in the house; 
Henry Marchmont’s children on the one side, 
and Henry Marchmont’s widow and Lionel 
Wentworth’s son on the other. 

One evening of that eventful autumn, 
Gertrude entered the drawing-room, where 
Frederick was already seated; her cheek 
crimson with rage and shame, and her eyes 
swoln with weeping. 

“ I knew it,” exclaimed she, “J knew it,” 
and setting her teeth hard, she flung down a 
letter, or rather the espy of aletter, from 
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Lady Everton to a friend,in which the former. 
commented with the most unsparing con- 
tempt on the conduct of unhappy Madeline— 
sneered at the terms on which Frank Went- 
worth visited at the house—lamented her son, 
Lord Everton’s, infatuated blindness, and 
finally expressed a determination to use any 
means to prevent his disgracing himself by 
the connection, 

“ How did you come by this?” was Fre- 
derick’s first question. 

“ It was sent anonymously,” replied Ger- 
trude, “ with a few lines, purporting to be 
from ‘a true friend,’ and asserting their 
belief that I might, if I pleased, marry Ever- 
ton to-morrow, without Lady E.’s consent being 
asked or granted. Whether this be true or 
no,” continued she, impatiently waving her 
hand, as she saw her brother again about to 
speak—“ Whether such a letter was ever 
sent or not, scarcely signifies: it is enough 
that others dare write what I have scarcely 
dared to think; and let the letter come from 
a friend who would warn, or an enemy who 
would mortify, it has equally decided my 
mind. I will write to Everton to hid him 
farewell, and I will cease to mingle in society, 
since its members are so anxious to visit on 
my head the follies of my mother. My destiny 
is ruined for her sins.” 

During the delivery of the last sentence, 
Gertrude had one more auditor than she 
counted upon. Frank Wentworth stood before 
her, his face deadly pale, his wild and radiant 
eyes fixed full on her face, and his whole 
frame shaking with emotion, ‘* Gertrude 
Marchmont,” exclaimed he, “the words you 
have spoken are disgraceful alike to the names 
of woman and daughter. Oh! who shall speak 
kindly of my mother’s fault since her own 
child can so bitterly condemn her? May you 
never be tempted—or rather,” gasped he, 
and he laid his hand heavily on her arm as 
he spoke, “ or rather may you he tempted ; 
and then—then, when false reasoning is 
poured into your ear, and false hopes glitter 
before your mind, may you fall—es she dsd.” 
He flung the hand he grasped from him, 
while Gertrude shrieked in mingled terror 
and pain; and at the same instant a blow 
aimed full at his breast by the desperate 
and muscular arm of Frederick Marchmont 
stretched him prostrate on the ground. Ma- 
deline heard enough as she advauced from 
her boudoir to madden her with alarm ; she 
rushed forward, and wringing her bands, 
exclaimed, ‘ Desist, children, desist! oh, my 
God, remember you are brothers!” “ Bro- 
thers!” shouted Frederick, while the veins 
on his temple started with rage; “ woman, 
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this is your own work—teil Everton we are 
sRoTHERS ! ” “ Hush, Frederick,” murmured 
his sister, ‘‘ she does not hear you ;” and the 
terrified and remorseful girl knelt down by 
Frank Wentworth, and passed her arm under 
his head while she looked anxiously up in 
her mother’s face. That mother heeded not 
her silent appeal. Pale and statue-like, 
Madeline stood—her dilated eyes wandering 
slowly from the face of her eldest-born, the 
feeble, crippled child of her youth, to the 
folded arms and haughty form of the child 
of her sin. Into Ais face she dared not look, 
but ever and anon her pale lips parted with 
astrange ghastly smile, and the word “ Cain” 
broke from them. Frederick heard and 
started; he bent eagerly for a moment above 
young Wentworth, and a shuddering sigh 
from the lips of the latter reassured his heart; 
his wide blue eyes opened and met Gertrude's 
face of horror and anxiety, and he murmured, 
as they again momentarily closed, “I was 
stanned—only stunned.” And Madeline—did 
the sound of ber favourite’s voice recall her to 
herself? It did; but she knelt not by his 
side; she aided him not to rise; a fear 
worse than death had taken possession of her 
mind, and flinging herself iuto Frederick’s 
arms, she exclaimed hysterically, ‘“ Oh, Fre- 
derick—ob, my son, thank God you are not 
a murderer ! ” 

Alas, it needed not violence to snap the 
thread of that fragile life. The reconciliation 
which followed this fearful scene never 
brought Frank Wentworth again to that 
stranger-home ; a brain fever attacked him, 
and in the ravings of his delirium he called 
incessantly on one whose form he vainly fan- 
cied sate patiently watching at the foot of 
his bed, thanking her for her tenderness and 
adjuring her to bear with resignation his 
death. Madeline heard of his illness, and 
once more she appealed to the husband she 
had deserted, for permission to have news of 
her child, for leave to see him die. Perhaps 
if Lionel Wentworth had read her passionate 
and broken-hearted note he might have 
melted, but he had vowed never to open a 
letter directed in that hand, and even in that 
hour—that hour of sorrow which both were 
doomed to share—he flung it with gloomy 
resentment into the flames. Madeline had a 
last resource—she wrote to his wife.—" You 
are a mother—let me see my boy!” 

“ Frank,” said the wretched woman to 
her dying son, ‘‘is there any message, any 
token you wish to leave; can 1 do nothing 
for you? Now that you are collected, if 
there is any one you have loved—any one 
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Frauk—oh! let me cling to something that 
has belonged to you. Have you never loved, 
idol of my breaking heart?” Frank Went- 
worth took his mother’s hand, and a sweet 
smile hovered round his lips, a smile of love 
so holy and intense, that, as his failing hand 
pressed hers to his bosom, she felt that her 
image only had found a place there. 

It was over; and with the calm of despair 
Madeline passed through the long passage of 
what had been her home. She paused at — 
the nursery door, not that she wished to 
linger, but because her limbs refused to do 
their ‘office further; lights and voices were 
within, and she heard the news of Frank’s 
death announced, and the nurse of Mrs. 
Pole’s children exclaim, ‘“‘ Rless my soul, 
ma’am, and Mr. Lionel will be my lord after 
all!” She heard the “ hush, hush, Ellis,” of 
the mother who stood in Aer nursery, and 
the eager kisses which were showered on the 
boy who stood in her son’s place. She heard, 
and walked un. 

Into the home which was now her's Made- 
line Marchmont entered, and as her noiseless: 
step glided into her own drawing-room she 
was again doomed involuntarily to hear what 
smote her to the heart. It was Lord Ever- 
ton’s last sentence to the weeping Gertrude. 
His was a frank and cheerful voice, and his 
manner had a mixture of tenderness and 
firmness. “I would not be thought harsh 
and unjust hereafter,” said he, ‘ and there- 
fore, dear girl, I tell it you now, however 
painful the subject may be. I do not say 
you shall never see your poor mother, but it 
must be at very rare intervals—very rare, 
Gertrude. You consent, my beloved girl?” 
And Madeline heard Henry Marchmont’s 
daughter murmur her assent to the proposal ; 
and her obedience to the law laid down of 
rarely seeing the widowed and disgraced 
parent, who had watched over her in sick- 
ness—worshipped her in health—nestled her 
to her nursing bosom when an infant—and 
borne meekly, too meekly, with her faults as 
a girl. Did the cradle songs of that mother 
never rise to her memory when she too be- 
came a mother in her turn? . 

But it is not out intention to pursue this 
tale further; what Gertrude’s fate as a wife 
might be is shrouded in darkness; this much 
alone we know and tell, that, during the 
little remuant of her days, Madeline March- 
mont met with more kindness and forbearance 
from both than they bad hitherto shown. Per- 
haps they felt for her when the thought struck 
them that she could no-longer turn from 
THEM to her Forsaken.Child ! 
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PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY; OR, WHICH IS WHICH. 


A TALE FOR THE DISCONTENTED. 





shadow 


as io knoweth what is good for a man in this life, all the days of his vain life which he spendeth as a 
? 





' THE sun was gone from the valleys, and 
its last languid rays were lingering on the 
mountain tops, when there came forth from 
a cottage in one of the sweetest and humblest 
spots in Westmoreland, a widow whose weeds 
were but of yesterday; and at her side were 
two young men of pleasant aspect, grave in 
the sobriety of an early sorrow, and graceful 
in the inartifieial courtesy with which they 
paid reverential attention to the sadnessof their 
widowed mother. At a little distance behind 
them walked a rustic servant bearing a trunk 
on his shoulders; he kept aloof from the 
mother aud her sons, not because of the 
haughtiness of those whom he served, but 
that he might not intrude on the sanctity of 
that sad moment, in which a piother parts 
with her children, and is on the brink of a 
solitude which may last for life. The party 
proceeded by the side of a rivulet, and then 
crossed a little bridge which brought them to 
a public house, at which the stage-coach was 
ia the habit of stopping. Andrew laid down 
his load on a plot of grass in front of the 
house, while the mother and her sons went 
into a small parlour to wait for the coach. 
The widow sat down languidly, and endea- 
voured to make her sorrow look more like 
bodily fatigue than mental anguish. ‘ The 
walk is almost too much for me;”. she said, 
and accompanied the remark with a feeble 
effort at a smile, which like the sun peeping 
out in a day of clouds, made the gloom yet 
darker by way of contrast, and revealed the 
true character of the heaviness which sat 
upon her soul. The young men had seated 
themeelves on either side of their mother, 
and the elder one took her by the hand, 
looking in her face as though he would 
speak, but his lips trembled and he kissed 
her in silence. The younger then said, 
“ You shall hear from us immediately on 
our arrival in London, and I have no doubt 
that I shall give you a pleasant account of 
our reception. London is the place for young 
men of enterprise to make their fortunes. 
Young James Burroughs, whose father was 
only an inokeeper at Ambleside, is said to 
be now worth nearly ten thousand pounds, 
and surely if the son of an innkeeper, whose 
education was uone but the plainest, could 


succeed so well, we as the sons of a clergy- 
man, having been so carefally instructed, 
may hope to find our way in the world. And 
then you shall choose whether you will come 
and reside with us in London, or whether we 
shall take a villa in Westmoreland.” 

' He who thus spoke was a fine looking 
youth about nineteen years of age, of light 
complexion, aquiline nose, handsome in its 
profile, but somewhat too thin and sharp, 
with light sandy hair, and forehead high 
but narrow. His look was that which you 
would say gave indication of considerable 
acuteness, and that kind of penetration which 
is so exquisitely useful in mercantile affairs. 
The elder brother, who was upwards of one 
and twenty, was very much like the other so 
far as a family likeness goes, but notwith- 
standing the featural resemblance which 
pronounced them to be brothers, there was 
a diversity of expression, which told the most 
careless observer, that there was a wide dif- 
ference between their characters. In the 
look of the elder there was a placidness 
which indicated a disposition rather to give 
than to take advantage, while the younger 
had that sharp, quick expression which shows 
symptoms of making a good bargain. In the 
elder there was a look of thoughtfulness, so 
indeed there was in the younger, but the 
thoughtfulness of the elder was contempia- 
tive, abstract, discursive, and benevolent,— 
that of the younger was indicative of shrewd- 
ness and selfish calculation. The younger 
had the readiest tongue, and while his brother 
was thinking, he would speak, and oftentimes 
much to the purpose. When their father 
died, leaving his widow in very narrow cir 
cumstances, and his two sons with no profes- 
sion, all the neighbours said that George 
might be his mother’s support, but that Robert 
would be her comfort. 

That they might be in a way to maintain 
themselves, their mother was parting with 
them and sending them to London, at the 
invitation of some friends and relations of 
their departed father. This was indeed a sad 
task. If it be one of the heaviest punishments 
that man can inflict upon his fellow-man to 
take him from a cheerful and peopled home, 
and to immure him in a solitary cell, where 
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familiar faces are no more seen, and where 
friendly voices are no more heard,—-how 
much must a poor widowed mother feel, 
when her own home is made desolate, and 
when all she sees remind her of those who 
once were, and were most dear unto her— 
when the dwelling which once was musical 
with the sound of many steps and many 
tongues, has now no other sound than the 
echoes of the widow’s footsteps and the faint 
whisper of her sighs! How does her heart 
swell when she sits down to her solitary meal, 
and looks at the empty chairs of her cold and 
cheerless parlour! She shivers at her own 
fire-cide, and when she prays that God would 
bless her absent children, she prays with the 
bursting heart and the tearful eye, but words 
cannot find articulation. 

Not many minutes had the party been in 
the house, before the sound of the coach 
wheels was heard, and the stage was at the 
door. Then the mother grew paler, and had 
much difficulty to rule her sorrow and to 
keep it down to the sobriety of a quiet sad- 
ness. Children are always children to an 
affectionate and sensitive mother: she can 
never forget the pretty days of their helpless 
infancy, their cradle wailings, and the bright 
sunny smiles which gave token of their joy 
in existence, and when she parts with them, 
whether it be at God’s altar where they 
pledge their hearts to another love, or whe- 
ther it be by the side of the vessel or carriage 
that shall bear them from their home to 
distant scenes and novel interests, a pang is 
felt as though the better part of her life was 
rent away from her. So felt the widow of 
the Rev. Robert Stewart, when having taken 
leave of her sons, she returned to the cottage 
which some kind friends had fitted and pre- 
pared for her reception after the death of her 
husband. 

It is not speaking disrespectfully of the 
young men, or accusing them of any want 
of feeling, to say that they did not experience 
quite so much sorrow at leaving their mother 
as their mother did in parting with them. 
They were young and full of hope, unchilled 
by any worldly experience, futurity was filled 
for them with fancy visions, all bright and 
glorious, and as they both had a real affec- 
tion for their mother, they were promising 
themselves, that by means of their success in 
the world, of which young men never doubt, 
they should soon be able to place her in a 
state of comparative opulence. So they went 
on their way rejoicing, and forming various 
imaginations as to what manner of reception’ 
they should meet with in London. As they 


had never seen any larger city than Carlisle, 
London was indeed a strange sight to them ; 
for though they had read of Rome, of 
Nineveh, of Babylon, and other places of 
historic interest, yet all this could not give 
them an idea of the dark and dusty reality 
of a great and actual metropolis. They were 
astonished at all they saw and heard, and not 
least of all at the well-dressed livery servant, 
who met them at the inn where the coach 
stopped, and announced himself to he sent 
by his master to conduct the young gentle- 
men to the house of Mr. Henry Alexander. 
The obsequious attention and almost reveren- 
tial respect which the servant paid to them, 
so different from the clumsy, kind, and 
smiling officionsness of their more intimate 
domestics in the north, produced on their 
minds the first strong and deep impression 
that they had ever felt of the cool diversities 
of rank. A handsome carriage was in wait- 
ing to convey them to the house of their 
opulent and distant relative, and after a 
short ride they were set down at the door of 
a well-built mansion in one of the western 
squares. Mr. Alexander, at whose abode 
they had now arrived, was a merchant of 
high consideration in the city of London 
and had risen somewhat recently to opu- 
lence, not merely by the accident of lucky 
speculation, but by the exercise of a natu- 
rally strong judgment, and by the persevering 
application of decided diligence. As he was 
now past the middle of life, he was beginning 
to indulge himself in more leisure than here- 
tofore and preparing to leave his business to 
his son, and having heard of the death of 
Mr. Stewart, and that the worthy man had 
left two lads of good ability and good educa- 
tion, but unprovided with a profession, it 
occurred to the merchant that an opportunity 
was now presented to him of rendering a 
service to two orphans, and of procuring for 
his own son some valuable and faithful help. 
The reception, which their opulent telative 
gave them, gratified them abundantly, for 
he was a man of great courtesy, and had 
no small pleasure in exhibiting to admiring 
eyes how calmly and coolly he enjoyed his 
wealth. 

George Stewart, the younger brother, had 
not been many hours in the house before the 
admiration of wealth filled his whole soul 
and occupied all his thoughts. Anticipa- 
tion of commercial success, and a delighted 
prospect of its high rewards, formed the topic. 
of his first nights dreams and gave an im- 
pulse to his morning hopes. But Robert 
thought of his mother, of the distance which 
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divided him from her, of the time that should 
elapse ere he should see her again, and of 
the cold and cheerless passing of her solitary 
hours. Mr. Alexander’s counting-house was 
in the city—in a narrow street—the darkest of 
the dark. Some counting-houses are fitted 
up with mahogany desks and brass railings, 
and even the very ledgers have a smirking 
dandified look—but Mr. Alexander had no 
time and no inclination for these fopperies— 
all was sombre and serious at his house of 
business. 

‘ How different is this scene,” said Robert, 
“ from the mountains of Westmoreland !” 

“The mine is dark,” replied George, 
“ but gold is bright.” 

Mr. Alexander had a daughter, fair but 
not passing fair, beautiful but not exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The first bloom of her youth 
und beauty was gone by, but the loss was so 
little that none but the most scrutinising and 
practised eye could discern it. At the age of 
six and twenty she might well have passed 
for eighteen. It is pleasant to ascend in the 
scale of society, but even the most successful 
ambition has its own peculiar annayances. 
From the time that Miss Alexander was 
fifteen till she was six and twenty, her father 
was increasing in wealth and making cor- 
respondent exertions to fix himself in a 
proportionably higher grade in society, the 
consequence of which was that he was gra- 
dually changing his acquaintance, dropping 
the old and forming new. The daughter 
sympathised with the father’s ambition, and 
remained not long enough in any one grade 
to form therein an attachment permanent 
enough to lead to marriage. There are some 
young gentlemen so modest and diffident 
that they have not the courage to offer their 
hands where they may be sure of accept. 
ance; it is generous therefore, on the part 
of those who would accept an offer if made, 
to give some such intimation to the diflident 
one; such was the diffideuce of George 
- Stewart, and such was the generosity of Miss 
Alexander. George found courage to make 
the young lady an offer of his hand, and the 
young lady managed to let him suppose that 
the offer was his own. 

George was generally reserved, though not 
apparently so. ‘There are those who look 
mysterious when they have no secrets, and 
there are those who keep secrets under an 
invisible lock, so that, to speak paradoxically, 
yet truly and intelligibly, they conceal con- 
cealment by their very openness; of this 
latter class was George Stewart. Reserve, 
however, between relatives is sometimes felt, 
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even though unseen, and it was thus with 
the brothers; fur Robert felt that he possessed 
not his brother’s confidence, yet this grieved 
him not much for he was sure that no one 
else possessed or could possess it. The news 
came like thander in broad daylight when 
there is no lightuing to herald its approach, 
as George informed his brother, saying, with 
a most careless air, “ Robert, I am going 
to be married.” This occurred when they 
had been little more than six months in 
Mr. Alexander’s counting-house. But in the 
course of that six months George had ren- 
dered himself exceedingly valuable, he pos- 
sessed a genius for mercantile arithmetic, a 
complete passion for book-keeping,— Raphael 
never looked with more rapture on his paint- 
ings than did George Stewart upon the ledger 
and day-book. 

People who are not very pradent them- 
selves think it necessary now and then to say 
something about prudence, Robert Stewart 
therefore expressed a hope that his brother 
was not going to marry imprudently— 
“ What do you think,” said George, “ of 
Miss Alexander for a sister-in-law ?”—There 
was sufficient answer in this question to all 
fears on the subject of prudence. 

All the friends and acquaintance of the 
young men cried out on the great good for- 
tune of George Stewart, and there were 
various rumours of the fortune which Mr. 
Alexander would give to his daughter; but 
there was no foundation whatever for any of 
the rumours, for Mr. Alexander himself had 
certainly said nothing about it, and had 
probably not even thought about it. All the 
world said that Mr. Alexander was worth 
nearly a million, and that his daughter was 
a great favourite. Some people expressed 
their astonishment that he should give his 
consent to the marriage of his daughter with 
a young man without property—but they were 
injudicious in their wonder ; — indeed all 
wonder is injudicious, for wonder is the hasty 
birth of ignorance. Mr. Alexander was a man 
of business, and he saw that George Stewart 
was one of those who are said to know the 
value of money ;—moreover the merchant 
knew that his daughter would have her own 
way,and he had no fancy to amuse the town 
with family quarrels, nor did he choose to 
humble himself by first insalting and then 
forgiving his son-in-law. 

It was presently rumoured in Westmoreland 
that young George Stewart, who had gone 
up to London with scarcely a shilling in his 
pocket, had married a lady with a fortune of 
a hundred thousand pounds. All the young 
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mea in Westmoreland wished to “ go and do 
likewise.” Robert very much wished that his 
mother should be present at his brother's 
wedding, but many objections were made 
to it. George feared that the journey would 
be too much for her, but he sent her a very 
affectionate letter, and a very handsome 
wedding cake. 

The parties bad been married some time 
when Robert said, ‘ George, how do you 
intesd to manage about introducing your 
lady to my mother? Do you intend to 
make a journey to Westmoreland, or to 
invite my mother to London ?” 

George put on a look of artificial thought- 
fulnessy and assumed an air of affectionate 
perplexity, replying, “ I have been thinking 
the matter over very seriously, and I am at 
a loss how to arrange it. [ am glad you 
have mentioned it.” He was not glad, 
though he said so. Then he wenton. ‘ It 
would be more respectful if we could make 
a journey into Westmoreland, but it wauld 
ever do for me to go without you, and I 
don’t see how we could be buth spared from 
the business. As to bringing my mother up 
to London, at her time of life, really it 
would be quite cruel.” 

“ She would think nothing of the journey 
for the sake of visiting us,” replied Robert. . 

“ And for that very reason,” replied George, 
“ we ought to be the more careful of her.” 

Mr. Alexander died, and his son detached 
himself from business, but his son-in-law 
was more than ever devoted to the counting- 
house. The brothers had written very affec- 
tionate letters to their mother, but letters are 
not children to an affectionate parent; 60, 
after the death of Mr. Alexander, Robert 
Stewart resolved that nothing should prevent 
him from making a journey to Westmoreland; 
“ [ should be most happy to go with you,” 
said George, “ but I have so much to attend 
to in winding up the busivess that I cannot 
pomibly leave town now; and business, you 
know, must be attended to. However, I 
think I can spare you for a fortnight or three 
weeks.” 

“ [think L can spare you for a fortnight 
or three weeks!” What a singular speech 
fora younger brother to make to an elder. 
Robert repeated it a thousand times before 
he reached Westmoreland, but he forgot it 
when he saw his mother, and fell on her 
neck and kissed her. ‘‘ And how is George?” 
amid the clergyman’s widow, with as much 
eagerness and haste as if Robert had been 
nothing more to her than a messenger from 
his brother. But Robert was not jealous. 
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There is no best in a good mother’s love; 
but as a sickly and a weakly child requires 
more atfention than one of robnst and 
Vigorous frame, so does a heart of doubtful 
purity and suspicious integrity excite more 
of a parent's anxiety and engross more of a 
parents thoughts than one that is firth, 
settled, and pure. A thoughtless stranger 
is often surprised to see that child made the 
most of, which he thinks the least of; but 
there is wisdom in this arrangement; it is 
the ordinance of that God whose gospel 
teaches us that “ there is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, than over 
ninety and nine just persons who need no 
repentance.” 

The widow's neighbours came to see her 
son from London, and they all praised his 
good looks, and said kindly things one to 
another in half whispers respecting his plea- 
sant and agreeable manners. The mother’s 
feelings on this occasion are well expressed 
by Terence. 

* Omnes laudare fortunas meas 

Qui. gnatum haberem tali ingenio preeditam.” 

All ‘the time that he was with her, her 
eyes were glistening with unshed tears. She 
was very happy, too happy—she knew that 
she was too happy, and was uneasy on that 
account. Great joy is madness—great sor- 
row is madness. What then? Are they only 
rationa) who are stupidly insensible to both ? 

The people of the valley could not help 
wishing that it had been Robert instead of 
George who had married the great fortune ; 
for they all loved him better of the two; but 
there was one who loved him more than 
them all, and she had no such wish—that 
was Lucy Sandford. ‘ Lucy has been very 
kind to me during your absence,” said Mrs. 
Stewart to her son, ‘‘ she has scarcely suf- 
fered a day to pass without calling to see me ; 
and she has sometimes, in the dreariest sea- 
son of the year, spent the whole day and 
night too with me.” ‘“ Bless her,” said 
Robert, not more than half aloud; and he 
actually thought that he loved Lucy Sand- 
ford for her kindness to his mother. But 
before he returned to London he was engaged 
to Lucy. 

He travelled to London alone, and if his 
heart had been as literally as it was figu- 
ratively heavy, the coach would have been 
cruelly overloaded. When he arrived in 
town, he found out the meaning of his 
brother’s speech which had haunted him all 
the way down to Westmoreland. “I think 
I cau spare you for a fortnight or three 
weeks.” It was the speech of the merchant 
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to his clerk. By the death of Mr. Alexander, 
and the secession of his son from the busi- 
ness, the husband of Mr. Alexander's daugh- 
ter succeeded to the business, while Robert 
Stewart remained as he was, a clerk in the 
counting-house. Robert did not like this, 
but there was no help for it, and he did not 
know how to complain about it. Nobody 
had taken anything from him. 

George Stewart had a handsome house in 
Baker Street, Portman Square, kept a car- 
riage and many servants. Robert had lodg- 
ings in the City Road. ‘I should be happy 
to see you more frequently at my house, but 
Mrs. Stewart is so nervous that she cannot 
bear company, except those that we are 
forced to have” George had begun a 
sentence that be could not finish; he sud- 
denly recollected that his wife had had a 
rout a day or two since, and that two hun- 
dred visiters had on that occasion honoured 
the house with their company, and that his 
brother was not of their party, which omission 
George said was altogether unintentional, 
and he quite regretted it. Robert did not. 

Why don’t you look out for a wife with 
a fortune ?” said George to his brother. 

“ Because I am engaged to one without a 
fortune,” said Robert. 

‘ Not to Lucy Sandford P” 

“ Yes, to Lucy Sandford.” 

‘ How do you intend to liye?” 

‘© As well as I can.” 

George had a great deal of penetration, 
and he knew that Lucy Sandford would be 
a very unwelcome guest in Baker Street; for 
ber colour was on the wrong side of her skin, 

‘it was from within, and not from without. 
Robert also had some penetration, and he 
saw that his brother enjoyed not that kind 
of dominion in Baker Street which most men 
desire to possess, and the want of which they 
are ashamed to acknowledge. One good 
quality George Stewart manifested, and that 
was gratitude; he was so grateful to his wife, 
by whom he had his wealth, that he suffered 
her to dictate almost his very thoughts. And 
by long habit in complying with her caprices, 
and humouring all her wishes, he became to 
be really of her opinion and way of thinking 
in all matters. He had not observed during 
that period which by courtesy he had called 
courtship, that most of the courtship had 
been on what is called the wrong side; his 
vanity had been gratified by seeing that he 
was held in such high esteem by a lady so 
much more wealthy than himself; but it 
will ever be found, that the party which 
rules in courtship obeys in marriage. 
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In spite of the question, “ How do you 
intend to live?” Robert Stewart ‘ married 
Lucy Sandford. And that his mother might 
not suffer a second and increased infliction 
of solitude by the removal of this rose of the 
valley, he brought her also with him to 
London, and she bore the journey exceed- 
ingly well, notwithstanding her time of life. 
The salary of a clerk in a merchant's count- 
ing-house is not large ; the savings which a 
curate can leave to his widow are not large ; 
the portion of the daughter of a small 
Westmoreland farmer is not large; and 
these three littles could not make a mickle. 
Oh how delighted was Lucy with London! 
Not that she cared about London, but it was 
Roberts home. A stand of hackney-coaches 
was not so picturesque as the wild heather, 
nor was the Lord Mayor’s show for splendour 
to be compared to the golden clouds of a 
retiring storm among the hills. But in the 
heavy waves of sound which make the music 
of a great city she heard the beatings of her 
Jover’s heart, his iniage was painted on every 
sight, and his voice was heard in every sound. 
The widowed mother also was very happy, 
almost as happy as she possibly could be. 
Long solitude, darkened by clouds of anxiety, 
gives a relish to the society of beloved ones 
for whom the anxiety has been felt. 

There was trouble in Baker Street, great 
consternation fell upon George Stewart, and 
a serious fit of nervousness was the sad por- 
tion of Mrs. George Stewart. 

‘6 I must call upon them,” said George. 

“< Yes, you must,” said his lady. 

“ And not you ?” said George. 

“In my present nervous condition I am 
not fit to call upon any one.” 

George was going to ring the bell, and his 
lady asked him what he was about to ring for. 

“ For the carriage, my dear.” 

“ Oh, nonsense, you don’t want the car- 
riage to go there. ‘What will the servants 
think ?” 

George used to love his mother very much, 
and his brother too, nor had he any dislike 
to Lucy ; but he could not help wishing that 
they were all in Westmoreland again, or ay 
where rather in London. He made the call, 
however, without the assistance of the car- 
riage. And when his mother asked bim 
about his wife, he hesitated and looked con- 
fused, and wished one or other of them at 
the bottom of the Red Sea. He said some- 
thing about hoping to see them some day at 
his house. A great goose, he might see them 
any day that he pleased. Never in the whole 
course of his life had he ever felt so awkward 
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and uncomfortable as at this interview with 
his mother, and brother, and sister-in-law. 
His mind was in a state of actual torture, 
and the worst of the matter was that he 
could not tell why it was that he was so 

In order to eke out the income arising from 
his situation in his brother’s counting-house, 
Robert stocked a little shop ; to this his mother 
and wife could attend in his absence. “ They 
keep a shop ?” said Mrs. George Stewart to her 
husband on his return. To this serious accu- 
sation George pleaded guilty, and looked as 
if he thought that he was going to be hanged 
for the crime. 

In the most despotic governments there 
will sometimes break out symptoms of insub- 
ordination ; so. it happened in Baker Street. 
George insisted, after his fashion of insisting, 
that his mother and brother should be invited 
toa family dinner. George wished to let his 
kindred see his wealth; but, unfortunately, 
and he knew it too, his wealth was not his 
own, or at least he dared not to use it as his 
own. Two drawing-rooms opening the one 
into the other by folding-doors, Jook very 
handsome when they are well furnished, and 
George thought of this, but his wife would 
not suffer the covers to be taken off the chairs, 
or off the curtains, nor would she allow a 
fire to be lighted in the front drawing-room ; 
but George did contrive to have the folding- 
doors thrown open, so that his mother, and 
brother, and sister-in-law might see that he 
had another drawing-room. 

“ We have given you quite a family din- 
ner,” said Mrs. George Stewart. They dined 
at eight, and Mrs. George was sv very nervous 
that she was forced to go to bed at ten. 

“This is more like supper than dinner,” 
said Mrs. Stewart the elder, as they drove off 
in the hackney coach that conveyed them 
from Baker Street to the City Road. 

The shop in the City Road answered 
remarkably well ; Robert’s returns increased 
every year, and so they had need to do, for 
his family increased also. But the children 
were never invited to Baker Street, for Mrs. 
George Stewart was so nervous. 

“ Really your brother ought to increase 
your salary,” said the old lady to Robert. 

“I have mentioned the same to him,” 
replied Robert. 

“ But he must have his wife’s consent, 
which I fear he never will have,” said his 
mother. ‘“ However,” continued she, “as 
he has no family of his own, he may ulti- 
mately do something for your children.” 

. “ And if he does not,” answered Robert, 
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“ it will be of no very great consequence ; 
my business increases, and I shall be able to 
provide for them myself. I have more than 
once thought of leaving the counting-house 
altogether, and confining myself to my 
shop.” 

When Robert Stewart made that last 
remark, he little thought how soon he should 
becompelled to leave the counting-house. Not 
many weeks after, as he was taking as usual 
his seat at the desk, his brother came to his 
side, and with a long sigh and a longer face, 
exclaimed, ‘“ Robert, it’s all up!” 

‘ Up?” said Robert, “ what's up?” 

“ I must go into the Gazette.”—And sv 
he did, and Mrs. George went into hyste- 
Tics and became more nervous than ever, 
and very likely would have died on the 
instant, had not her brother given her a home 
replete with the luxuries to which she had 
been accustomed. But as George Stewart had 
brought this calamity on himself by his own 
over-cuvetousness and indiscreet speculation, 
Mr. Alexander found it convenient to be very 
angry with him, and to leave him to do the 
best he could for himself. He talked a great 
deal about breaking stones on the road, and 
about blacking shoes, and all that sort of 
thing ; and Robert said, “‘ Nonsense! you are 
as good as a single man now, and surely two 
hands can feed one mouth. My business has 
answered very well for me, let us try what it 
will do for us both.” 

George now began to love his mother, and 
brother, and sister-in-law, better than ever ; 
he did not care a fig for drawing-rooms open- 
ing into each other by folding-doors, and as 
for Mrs. George Stewart, she might if she 
pleased sit on covered chairs from Monday 
morning till Saturday night. She did not 
sit long on any chairs, for her nervousness 
surrendered her to the doctors, and the doctors 
surrendered her to the undertaker. George, 
after a while, found out that he was only 
five and thirty, and not a bit too old to marry 
again. ‘ This time,” said he, ‘ 1’ll chouse 
my wife, last time my wife chose me.” The 
brothers made their business answer very well 
by attention and diligence, and they found 
that the world knew nothing about them, and 
that it applied its pity and envy very inappro- 
priately ; for every body used to say, * What 
a fortunate man is George Stewart!” when 
George Stewart was every day tempted to 
hang himself, and now every body said, 
“ Poor George Stewart !” when he felt him- 
self happier than ever he had been in the 
whole course of his life. 
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The Anal 


Wauen Mr. Ackerman first thought of imitating 
the Germans, with whom this sort of work origin- 
ated, in the yearly production of a pocket volume of 
light literature and elegant art, we fancy he had no 
idea that he should ever see so many rivals, or at 
least followers, in the same course. 

The multiplicity of these works, however, proves 
that he was right in his calculations, and that such 
miscellanies are acceptable to the public taste. We 
might say something on the effect they have pro- 
duced, particularly in the department of engraving, 
but we have only undertaken to describe the vol- 
umes before us, We may remark, however, that 
small-line engraving, such as is suited to book em- 
bellishment, has been much improved by the en- 
couragement given in the Annuals, and that it was 
particularly fortunate that the ingenious American, 
Mr. Perkins, had invented engraving on steel before 
these works commenced. No copper plates, such 
as were formerly in use, would bear half the num- 
ber of impressions called for by most of these 
popular volumes, without material detriment, and 
requiring to be re-touched; whereas the steel plate 
throws off its thousands of impressions in all its 
original strength and clearness. 

Forget Me Not.—This annual, which was 
the first started in England, is this year as good 
as, or perhaps rather better than, we have ever 
seen it. The literary matter comprises an ex- 
cellent tale by Allan Cunningham, another by 
Mrs. C. Gore, a marvellous narration by the 
Ettrick Shepherd, and sundry pretty things both 
in prose and verse. Among the engravings we 
have been much pleased with the “ Interior of 
the Church of St. Peters at Caen,” after Prout; 
“ Chains of the Heart,” after J. Cawse; “ The 
Hong Merchant's Garden,” a beautiful Chinese 
scene from a picture by W. Westall, A. R. A.; 
“ Scottish -Haymakers,” after W. Kidd; and 
“Cupid caught tripping,” from a drawing by that 
very elegant artist and accomplished man, J. P. 
Davis, or as his brethren call him, “ Roman Davis.” 
In this instance, however, he has suffered some in- 
justice from the engraver, who has made one of his 
beautiful female figures to squint and goggle most 
frightfully, and has moreover illtreated the face of 
Cupid. Knowing, as we do, Mr. Davis's peculiar 
excellence in delineating feminine and childish 
beauty, we cannot for a moment believo the faults 
alluded to are attributable tohim. We much regret 
their existence, as they tend to mar an exquisite 
little composition. The worst thing in the volume 
is the “ Victoria,” after H. Ritcher; an artist, who, 
im some shape or other, is perpetually before us, 
but who seldom gives us an opportunity for ad. 
miration. 





The Literary Souvenir.—Mr. Alaric Watts 
has good taste generally, both in literature snd 
the fine arts, he has also long experience in 
his favour, and, it must be said, his annual 
volume is always among the best of its kind. 
We think, however, that we have seen it better 
than it is this year. Two or three of the plates 
are indifferent, and one (a chalk engraving thst 
looks unfinished) was certainly never intended 
for the annual, but introduced as s “ make-up.” 
Yet there is one delightful thing—so bold, » 
original, so characteristic, that when we look at it 
we forget all defects; we mean the ‘ Austrian Pil 
grims,” engraved by J. B. Allen, from a painting 
by G. R. Lewis. The “Oriental Love Letter,” 
after Destouches, is also s bijou. In “‘ Hawking,” 
after Cattermole, the lady has a decided squint, and 
the gentleman, rather a burly, coarse, ungentle 
manly aspect. Grouse’s picture of the Child, with 
a Dove in his hand, has been bedly christened. The 
chubby, scowling boy looks ferocious rather than 
innocent, and we greatly fear from the expression of 
his countenance, he is going to bite off the dove's 
head. 

The literary portion of the work is generally 
good, and selected and arranged with the editor's 
wunted judgment. His own verses, (why does he 
not write more of the book himself?) addressed te 
the Sœur de la Charité, the suthor of Selwyn's 
“ Grande Chartreuse,” and some beautifally felt 
little pieces by Sir Aubrey de Vere, are among the 
best of the poetry. 

“ Allan Mac Tavish’s Fishing,” by the author of 
“Three Nights in a Lifetimo;” “The Raven's 
Nest,” by the author of “Tales of the Munster 
Festivals,” &c, ‘ The Incendiary,” and “ The Old 
Man of the Mountains,” are all good tales. In the 
first of them, which describes the loves and desth 
of a bold Highland fisherman, the simplicity and 
pathos are admirable. 

We perceive from the preface to the Literary 
Souvenir, that the editor is become aware of the 
necessity of introducing some variety in this clue 
of publication. We wish him every success in his 
new plans and arrangements, which he announces 
are to commence with his next volume. 

Friendship’s Offering—ls very good this 
year. Here, as in the work we have just noticed, 
some of the best of the poetry is contributed 
by the editor; there is, however, this difference 
between them, that Mr. Pringle, gives much 
more of his own than does Mr. Watts. Mr. 
Whitehead, a young writer of good promise, 
has a tolerably tong poem, “ Ippolito,”’ which shows 
great talent, with a little extravagance. There are 
some extraordinary experiments in English veree, 
by that extraordinary man, Coleridge, and other 
vagaries of bis, which cannot fail of being vtr} 
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serviceable to the volume, if it is only that they 
will be regarded in the light of curiosities, and 
ettract sttention. 

Barry Cornwall has contributed two short but 
beautiful pieces of poetry, and there are several 
other productions in verse, superior in quality to 
the general ran of Annual rhyme. Among the 
tales in prose we have been most struck with 
“Grace Kennedy,” by the author of ‘Pictures of 
Private Life ;” “‘ Stephano the Albanian,” “ Master 
Dod's Blessing,”’ and the “ Lad of Genius,” by the 
delightfal author of “ The Puritan's Grave,” a novel, 
which we again take the opportunity of cordially 
recommending to eur readers’ notice. 

The embellishments, with the exception of two, 
“ The Chieftain’s Daughter, and “ My first love,” 
ate very good as works of art, and pleasing in their 
subjects. It is a long time since we have seen a 
finer specimen of engraving than that exhibited 
here by J. Phelps, in his copy of a celebrated 
female portrait by the late J. Jackson, R. A. 

The Amulet _Contains some excellent things 
both in literature and art. The portrait of Donna 
Maria, the young Queen of Portugal, engraved by 
R. Graves, from a picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
im his Majesty's collection, must give great interest 
ta the present volume, and we hope, increase the 
well deserved popularity of Mr. Hall’s work. The 


other plates which have much pleased us are, “Sir 


Roger de Coverley,” and “The Gipseys,” after 
Leslie; “Too hot,” an inimitable dog-scene, by 
Tandseer; “The death of the Stag,” after A. 
Robertson; “The Wandering Thought,” an exqui- 
site portrait of a young lady in an old fashioned 
dress, by D. M‘Clise, and the ‘Sea Shore,” from 
3 painting by Bonnington. “ The First-born,” from 
a picture by J. Wood, has also much merit ; thongh 
it happens rather unfortunately that the head of 
the infant is almost as large as its mother’s. 

The articles in prose and verse have been fur- 
nished by writers of established reputation, and the 
editor, has been, as usual, very successful in pro- 
coring 3 few communications which add useful 
instruction to entertainment. Such, for example, 
are “The pass of Abdomim,” by W. H. Yates, 
M.D.; “The Visit to Johanna,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Enkine Norton ; and “ A scene in the Zenana,” by 
Miss E. Roberts. ‘We can scarcely include among 
these Dr. Walsh's “ Earthquake at Zante,” as that 
accous appears to us to be considerably exagger- 
ated. 

There are a few lines by Leigh Hunt, so beau- 
tiful that we must find room to quote them. The 
original idea is eastern, and is to be found in 
D'Herbelot's ‘ Bibliothéque Orientale,” but the 
great merit is in the expression and versifica- 
tion, 


Abon Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of god. 
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Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

“ What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look mado of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “ the names of those who love the Lord.” 
“ And is mine one?” said Abon, ‘Nay; not 80," 
Replied the angel. Abon spoke more low, 

But cheer'ly still, and said, “ I pray thee then, 
Write me for one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And shewed the names whom love of God had blest, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

The Keepsake.—Though we cannot but feel 
there is a little want of variety in the embellish- 
ments this year, we are altogether much pleased 
with “ The Keepsake,” and delighted with some of 
the plates. Our favourites are the frontispiece, an 
exquisitely delicate female portrait, by Boxall ; 
“ Milicent,” another portrait of the same nafure, 
by Newton, (as engravings these two pieces could 
scarcely be better ;) ‘ A View of Havre,” by the 
great Turner! and “ The Two Barons,” by Catter- 
mole. Turner’s Havre is perfection. 

“ The Three Guests,” by Lord Morpeth, isa very 
graceful little poem, and the different pieces of 
verse, by J. H. Lowther, are pleasing. “ The 
Requisites for a Wife, and the Requisites fora Hus- 
band,”’ by Lady Isabella St. John, is a very clever, 
smart, pointed jeu d’ esprit. We recommend it ta 
the immediate attention of our readers. 

There is an elegant trifle in antiquated French, 
with a translation by J. H. Lowther, and another 
by Lord Nugent, neither of whom has caught the 
close epigrammatic turn of the original, which is 
simply this :— 

‘ Pour chasser de sa souvonance 
L’ ami secret, 
On se donne bien de souffrance, 
Pour peu d’ effet. 


* Une si douce fantaisie 
Toujours revient : 
En songeant qu’il faut qu'on l’oublie, 
L' ou 8’ en souvient. 

Several of the prose narratives in “ The Keep. 
sake” have given us much amusement : we would 
particularly mention “ Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
Picture Gallery,” by Mrs. Charles Gore; “ The 
Widowed Bride,” by Sheridan Knowles ; and “ The 
Head,” by L. E. L. 

Heath's Picturesque Annual.—Mr. Stanfield 
has this year confined himself to the sea-coasts of 
France immediately opposite to our own shores. 
Though only divided from us by a narrow sea, 
those particular parts of the French kingdom are 
little known to us, and indeed, generally speaking, 
to Frenchmen themselves, Our annual swarms of 
travellers cross over to Calais, Dieppe, or Boulogne, 
and some few to Havre; those ports they see, but 
the many interesting spots which intervene between 
them, or extend beyond them along the coast, are 
rarely visited except by accident, and remain almost 
a terra incognita. The elegant volume before us 
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contains views on that coast from Calais to Saint- 
Malo, which, we doubt not, from their great interest 
and beauty will induce many a tourist to start from 
the beaten track, and examine the regions where 
they occur. We have only one trifling fault to 
find : we think Mr. Stanfield has given us rather 
Yoo much of Mont St. Michel. 

| Mr. Leitch Ritchie in the literary department 
Gives some very curious local information, which 
would not be the worse if conveyed with less con- 
tinual efforts and attempts at smartness and point. 
What the new police can have done to Mr. Ritchie 
to induce him to prophesy, as he does, their utter 
annihilation in the first popular commotion; or 
what they (the English police) can have to do with 
“ Travelling Sketches on the Sea Coasts of France.” 
‘we cannot for our lives discover. 

The Landscape Annual.—The beautiful views 
in this volume are also all French, and for the greater 
part, as in the Picturesque Annual, taken from dis- 
tricts in France which are rarely visited by the 
traveller. Several of the landscapes are in Auvergne. 
The ‘‘ Interior of the Church at Polignac,” “‘ Mont 
Ferrand,” which looks so very provincial and s0 
truly French, the “ Approach to Royat,” and the 
scene in a little crowded Place in that town, are 
all very pleasing and characteristic. From Auvergne 
Mr. Harding’s pencil carries us to the sunny regions 
of the south of France; to Montpelier, Nismes, 
Avignon, &c. : and thence returning towards Paris, 
it shows us the city of Lyons and other scenes near 
the Rhone and the Saone. With the country in- 
cluded in the latter part of his tour we are well 
acquainted, and can answer for the fidelity of Mr. 
Harding’s views in them. We must say, however, 
that his “ Amphitheatre at Nismes” conveys an 
exaggerated notion of the size of that fine Roman 
ruin, if ruin it can be called: here it looks as vast 
as the Coliseum at Rome. For the rest he has 
managed the very difficult subject with great skill, 
and produced a delightful scene. The sccompany- 
ing letter-press is by Mr. Thomas Roscoe, who has 
edited the work since its commencement. He has 
made good use of old French historians, chroniclers, 
and biographers, to increase the interest of the 
scenery laid before us. With modern matters and 
the actual state of the country he does not pretend 
to meddle. We should have been thankful for 
some modern accounts of Auvergne, which is in 
many respects a very interesting portion of the 
French kingdom, and but little known. 
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The Oriental Annual.—We noticed the plates 
of this graceful and novel annual last month; since 
then, we are happy to say, an extensive sale has 
proved that if we were wrong in our judgment, the 
public has partaken in our mistake. But no! we 
were right, and the public ie rightand (as it ever will 
be when a work of real merit is fairly brought be- 
fore it) prompt and liberal in its encouragement. It 
only remains for us to ssy a few words of the letter- 
press, by the Rev. Hobart Caunter, a gentleman 
who has had the advantage of visiting the particular 
spots represented by the painter, and of which a 
description was necessary, and whose high character 
places him abeve all suspicion of falsebood or 
exaggeration. Mr. Caunter has described what he 
has seen in a wide range of travels in India, and 
the interesting island of Ceylon ; the scenery, the 
most celebrated edifices, the customs and manners 
of the inhabitants ; and all this he has judiciously 
mingled and enlivened with narratives of remark- 
able histosical events, and sketches of the natural 
history of those countries. The zoological anec- 
dotes are particularly interesting. Throughout the 
volume valuable information is coupled with amuse- 
ment, and a specific object is pursued. This object 
is to convey through a pleasant medium, full and 
exact information concerning our vast poses 
sions in the East; and it will be effected by the 
succession of a few volumes like the present. When 
we reflect on the almost marvellous means by 
which those remote dominions have been obtained ; 
on the manner (unperalleled in history) by which 
they have been held and governed, on the thousands 
and tens of thousands of individuals in England 
whose interests are directly or indirectly, entirely 
or in main part, connected with India, we may not 
merely call such information, interesting— im. 
portant—but absolutely indispensable. 

The style which Mr. Caunter, has adopted, seems 
to us; well suited to the subject; it is plain and 
straight forward, without those attempts at fine 
writing which are too much the fashion of the day, 
though they are so apt to render obscure, what it 
is the author’s duty to make clear, and to mystify 
the reader instead of instructing him. 

We have no room for extracts. This we regret 
the less, because so many have been before the pub- 
lic in various popular periodicals, which have, 
almost without exception, agreed in giving the 
“Oriental Annual” their warmest praise. 
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Tax Courr.— The King held a Court on Mon. 
day sfternoon, at the Palace of Brighton, which was 
attended by Earl Grey, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the Earl of Ripon, Viscounte Melbourne and Pal- 
messton, Mr. Stanley, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Albemarle, Sir William Alexander, and the Earl 
of Belfast. After the Council, the Cabinet Minis. 
ters and the Members of the Household dined with 
their Majesties. 

Baron Ompteda, the Hanoverian Minister, arrived 
at Brighton, and had an audience of the King on 
Monday. 

Earl Grey spent Tuesday at the Palace, and 
retarned to town the next day. 

The uncertain state of the weather has prevented 
both their Majesties, during the greater part of the 
week, from taking their usual rides. 

The King occasionally sits for his picture to Sir 
Martin Archer Shee. 

The regulations at the Palace in every department 
are observed with the most scrupulous attention. 
All persons, calling on or visiting the domestics, are 
required to give their names, which are inserted in a 
book kept for that purpose, and every article received 
is daly registered. 

Captain Ross and his nephew had an interview 
with the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, 
at Kensington, on Thursday. 

The Duke of Gloucester has left town for Ick- 
worth Lodge, near Bury, on a visit to the Marquis 
of Bristol. 

Baicutox Casares Piza.—This ingenious work 
is being repained under the superintendence of Cap- 
tain Brown, at the cost of above 20007. The Earl of 
Egremont has on this, as on a multitude of other 
occasions, contributed in a most princely manner. 

Eanruquaxx—Chichester has been for a third 
time of late visited by earthquake. The shocks 
of the last were so sharp, it is stated, as to cause 
the clocks to strike. The good people of Chi- 
chester had better take heed. —Lilerary Ga- 
selle. 

Wrscærzaxa.— An ancient vessel has been found 
embedded in the mud near Winchelsea, which is 
supposed to be the remains of a phenomenon which 
inundated that coast six hundred years ago. 

Charles the Tenth has had an interview, it is 
ssid, with the Duchess de Berri, and has returned 
to Prague. The object of this conference was to 
induce her to give up the deed of abdication which 
he had signed in favour of the Duc de Bourdesux. 
His exiled Majesty appears to think that he has 
seme chance of being restored to his throne ; he was 
therefore extremely urgent in his demands. But 
the Duchess was equally peremeptory in her refusal. 
Indeed it was impossible for her to give up the do. 


cument in question, as it is lodged in the Govern- 
ment archives at Paris; but she absolutely refused, 
for herself and her son, to execute any deed, or do 
any thing to invalidate the claim of the latter to be 
considered King of France. 

Captain Bacx.—The Montreal Herald brings 
intelligence of Captain Back to the 10th of October, 
on which day the expedition were all well, and 
the Captain and Dr. King proceeding (as was stated 
to be their expressed intention) in a light canoe, 
followed by two boats, to look out for winter 
quarters. 

Brighton has been selected by the Committee of 
the Agricultural Employment Institution to hold 
their firat meeting out of London. Several noble- 
men and distinguished visiters have signified their 
intention of honouring the meeting with their pre- 
sence. 

Earl Talbot has at length purchased the Tixal 
estate by private contract, for a sum little short of 
820,000/. 

Till within the last two years, the out-parish of 
St. Philip and Jacob, Bristol, containing a popula.’ 
tion of sixteen thousand souls, was destitute of any 
place of public worship, either in connexion with the 
Establishment or the Dissenters! It is said that a 
great proportion of the inhabitants were absolutely 
in a state of practical heathenism. 

A subscription has been commenced for the pur- 
pose of erecting a tablet to the memory of the late. 
Hannah More, and also for the establishment of a 
school to bear her name, in connexion with the new 
church of St.. Philip and Jacob, at Bristol, to the 
endowment of which she has bequeathed the residue 
of her estate. Nearly 400/. have been already sub. 
scribed. The names of the Bishops of Salisbury, 
Lichfield and Coventry, Bath and Wells, Lincoln, 
and Sir R. Inglis, appear amongst the pecuniary 
supporters of the undertaking. 

The pavement lately taken up and re-laid in the 
nave of Exeter Cathedral, is Bohemian marble, 
which stone was much used in our churches during 
the middle ages. It resembles the verde antique of 
the Egyptians; being of a grey-green colour, varied 
by black and white spots, called ophites and tephria ; 
but this contains petrified antediluvian remains, 
which the Egyptian marble does not possess. Ina 
similar marble in Derbyshire, are discovered parts of 
the starfish; but this stone is of a whitish-brown 
colour. It may appear surprising how the beauties 
of this variegated testaceous marble should have 
escaped observation; but, like the pebble that con- 
tains the madrepore, its shades and figures could 
only have been seen by polishing. 

The proprietors of the Clarence Vase, (manufac- 
tured and now exhibiting in Birmingham, tho cost 
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of which has been enormous, and the loss to its 
owners proportionately great,) are attempting, 
through the medium of Mr. Joseph Parkes, the 
solicitor, to negotiate a sale with government. It 
is thought that a native invention of such splendour 
ought to grace the national galleries of the British 
Museum. The proprietors are desirous of obtaining, 
in exchange for the vase, grants of certain Govern- 
ment lands in the Canadas; to which settlements, 
if granted, it is said eeveral of the proprietors intend 
to emigrate. The proprietors are for the most part 
members of the Birmingham Political Council. 

Spain.—Mr. Villiers formally presented his cre- 
dentials to the Queen Regent at Madrid on the 6th 
instant. Until then, Lord William Harvey had 
figured as the official representative of our govern- 
ment, under the title of Chargé d'Affaires. At 
Madrid, and throughout the southern provinces of 
the kingdom, the Queen’s authority is undisturbed. 
The partisans of the Pretender are treated with some 
harshness ; a considerable number of military officers 
and civil employés, in the different branches of the 
government, suspected of a leaning towards Carlism, 
have been suddenly dismissed. 

In the northern provinces Carlism seems to pros- 
per: the insurgents have driven the Queen's 
troope from Irun; and have thus closed another 
line of communication to Madrid General Saars- 
field, of whose march upon Vittoria and expected 
demolition of the rebels, so many reports have been 
current, was still at Burgos, when the last accounts 
left Bayonne, seven days ago. Still later accounts 
have just been received, which state, that the rebels 
have been completely dispersed by the general. 

Portvugat.—The war in Portugal is carried on 
with little spirit : there is a strong disinclination to 
fight on both sides. The Miguelite army remains 
within the walls of Santarem : and Pedro seems to 
be destitute of the means of attacking it with any 
probability of success. He ordered a portion of his 
force to be drawn up below the town, by way of 
bravado, or in order to ascertain whether the 
enemy would have the folly to leave their for- 
tifications and fight in the open plain; but the 
Miguelite General only laughed at him, and his 
troops did not move a foot. 


REGISTER OF EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Faancx.—The French Liberals have altered 
their tone respecting the interference of their Go- 
vernment in the affairs of Spain. A short time 
ago, they were eager for the despatch of an army to 
support the Queen and suppress the Carlists. But 
they have since discovered, that the support of the 
Queen may be a very different affair from the esta. 
blishment of a Liberal government; and have a 
reasonable dread that French arms, if nsed at all, 
would be for the benefit of absolutiom, or at lesst, 
what they abominate nearly as much, the system of 
the Juste Milieu. Now, therefore, they would pre- 
fer to assist the Queen witha loan of money ; which 
would probably answer her Majesty's purpose much 
better than an auxiliary army of Frenchmen. Àc- 
cording to present appearances, Louis Philip will do 
neither one nor the other. The Paris newspapers, 
and the correspondents of the London journals re- 
sident there, give us abundance of Spanish news, or 
rather rumoun, but yield no intelligence of interest 
respecting French affairs. 

Bararum. — King Leopold's concerns proceed 
smoothly. The addresses, in reply to his specch, 
were passed unanimously by both chambers ; and it 
is said that the session is likely to be one of Ettle 
speechifying and much business. Count Diedrich- 
stein, the Austrian, and Count d°Arnheim, the 
Prussian ambassador, have reached Bruseels. The 
latter is already very active in his endeavours to 
form a commercial treaty, the real object of whieb 
is to exclude British manufactures from the conti. 
nent. Great inducements, it is said, will be held 
out to the Belgian manufacturers to become parties 
to the Prussian system. 

Tunxry.—There is a solitary piece of news from 
Constantinople, but that is important if true: the 
combined English and French squadrons have eu- 
tered the Dardanelles, in spite of the recent treaty 
between Russia and Turkey, by which such entry 
was forbidden. ‘This is a proper and spirited pro- 
ceeding, and we hope that tho information of the 
Standard, from whom we copy the news, may 
prove to be correct. It is far hetter to show at once 
our perfect coutempt for the treaty, in this way, 
than get entangled in the diplomatic net of endless 
negotiation with a view to alter it.—Spectater. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1833. 


Evenine Dress. 


Blue watered silk façonnée rayée with 
tulle and satin folds on the body, and blonde 
to fall all round, blonde sabots, chip hat with 
three blue feathers. 





Yellow satin dress with a black blond cap 
and bows of riband, black blonde eabots.— 
Head-dress of black blonde and riband. 


Che Guide to Bress. 


IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, TRANSLATED FROM 
THE FRENCH. 





Paris, June 20th, 1833. 
My Dear Lady Louisa, 

Wrra you the season is still advancing, 
with us, alas! it is finished. For myself, I 
have remained at Paris when every body else 
has quitted it, and have not yet made up my 
mind when I shall follow their example. 
The town is most abominably dull, and I 
cannot express to you with what regret I 
have seen all my friends leave it for the 
country, or the different watering places. I 
am enabled to describe to you a few toilettes 
which I have lately seen at different break- 
fasts ; but you will, perhaps, find them very 
simple, compared with the splendid dresses 
which are displayed at your brilliant parties. 

As to new materials, we have none, but Lady 
C. informs me, that, in this respect, you are 
far more fortunate than we are. I understand 
you have some beautiful things quite in the 


style of former days, and which we shall not 
see till the winter. In truth, my dear friend, 
it must in future be from you that I should 
look for information respecting the fashions, 
for you have certainly now persons among you 
who bid fair to eclipse our marchands, and, 
after what I have seen, are fully competent 
to give them lessons in taste. 

Muslin dresses, or pelisses, organdie brodée 
lined with different colours, are worn for 
half-dress, the capes trimmed with a quan- 
tity of lace; betwixt the rows of lace are 
ornaments of gauze riband. 

The luxury of habit shirts is carried this 
year to a greater extreme than ever, and you 
would scarcely believe to what an extrava- 
gant price we go for the collifichets. 

In more dressy toilettes I have seen some 
very pretty gauzes used for those which are 
made with short sleeves. These dresses are 
generally à corsages à pointes, trimmed with 
white and black blonde. Some ladies use 
old-fashioned laces to trim those which 
are less dressy. The former have always 
an under-dress, either of eatin, or of gros 
de Naples of the same colour with the 
gauze, and sometimes the white ones are 
lined with colours, pink, blue, lilac, citron, 
and English green. 

I have had some dresses made for a coun- 
try party in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
where I am going to spend a week. 

I must first, however, mention to you a 
riding habit, which I intend to take with me 
to the country for my riding excursions, and 
which every person to whom I have shown 
it thinks beautiful. You know that we never 
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trust a tailor with the making of those coe- 
tumes, but on the contrary we put them into 
.the hands of our most experienced dress- 
makers; they are thus much more graceful 
than when made by men. 

The petticoat of my riding habit is of dark 
green cashmere; the corsage is a beautiful 
canezou of plaited batiste, and embroidered. 
This canezou has a small embroidered col- 
lar, trimmed with a Valenciennes lace, under 
which a cravat is placed, which ought always 
to consist of China or watered gros de Na- 
ples. I have several canezous, but I have 
described the prettiest. 

I have a very pretty pelisse in glacé gros 
de Naples, paroquet green and white, the 
sleeves very large above, and very small 
below; the corsage flat, the front trimmed 
with bows of riband, and with this pelisse I 
wore a mantelet of black blond, trimmed 
with riband of the same shade as my dress. 
I also wore with it a hat of chip, with a 
bunch of pink and green flowers; it was 
trimmed with blond and pink riband. In- 
stead of buskins, which are only worn of a 
morning, I have had laced gaiters of bronze 
gros de Naples to wear with English leather 
shoes of that colour. 

For dinner, I have a lawn dress of lilac, 
à l'oreille brochée of the same colour, 
with short sleeves, the corsage a drapé et 
pointe, the mantille of black blonde; with 
this I wear long open-worked mittens, 
exceedingly fine. When I have not my 
head dressed, I wear with this foilette 
a small cap of black blond, with flowers 
the colour of the dress, and gauze ribands. 

I have another dress for rainy weather. It 


is of China silk, with a bronze ground; it 
has small ramages of bright colours, a flat 
corsage and pelerine to match, with long 
points embroidered, and borders of dif- 
ferent colours. I have also had made for this 
negligé a hat of tissu straw, with a half- 
veil of black blonde, and black ornaments. I 
have also some very pretty peignoirs for the 
morning, one of chalis, with a large Gothic 
pattern ; another of La Chine made a cow- 
lisses, and a third of jaconot muslin, 


trimmed with. garnitures of embroidered 


muslin. 

I have several morning caps in blond and 
muslin trimmed with lace. Hats continue 
to be worn somewhat larger, and few are made 
without feathers or flowers and ornaments 
of blonde. Aprons of moire in deep colours, 
either embroidered or trimmed with black 
lace, are quite the rage. 

Small bags of figured gros de Naples, or of 
black lace, lined with light colours, are worn 
more than ever. Mantelets are likewise 
worn of puce and black silk, lined with all 
sorts of light colours, and trimmed with 
black lace or blond, having a falling collar 
also trimmed with these materials. 

Morning dresses are generally made in the 
form of pelisses. The form of evening dresses 
has not at all changed since my last letter. 
I have seen nothing remarkable at the play, 
for all the fashionables have relinquished the 
theatres for the present, and are not likely to 
visit them for several months to come. 


Adieu, my dear Lady Louisa, 
Yours, ever sincerely, 
A. pe M 


iil 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Nuaaty ready for publication, editions in English 
and French, of “ The Language of Flowers,” with 
beautifully coloured plates. 

A Tale, understood to be from the pen of Miss 
Knight, author of “ Dinarbas,” and ‘ Marius Fla- 
minijus,” is just ready for publication, entitled “ Sir 
Guy de Lusignan.” 

“ Village Belles :” a novel, in three volumes, 
delineating the home life and manners of English 
society in the country, will shortly issue from the 
press. The author belongs to the same school as 
‘Miss Austen and Mise Mitford, and, like them, will 
be found to possess the talent of investing even 
trivial incidents, and every day people, with interest, 
and of producing effective, although unpretending, 


, pictures. 


In a few days will be published, the third and 
concluding number of “ Donaldson’s Collection of 
Doorways,” from ancient Buildings in Greece and 
Italy, expressly measured and drawn for this work. 
There are in all twenty-six plates, accompanied by 
letter-press, which contains the Latin text, and a 
bew translation of a chapter of Vitruvius upon the 
subject, the original of which is derived from a valu- 
able MS. in the British Museum. 

In a few days will appear, an Abridgement of the 
Rev. Gilbert White's “ Natural History of Sel- 
borne,” with the omission or alteration of such pas- 
sages an are unadapted for the perusal of children 
and young persons. The contents of this edition, 
which is embellished with numerous engravings, 


have been arranged by « Lady for the use of her 
own children. 

In the present month will be published, the first 
number of a new English Version of the great work 
of Cuvier, “ La Régne Animale; or, The Animal 
Kingdom.” This work will consist of thirty-six 
numbers ; it will appear uninterruptedly on the first 
of every month, and the contents will be letter- 
press and plates. The letter-press will be an exact 
and close representation of the original, and will 
furnish not only the definite meaning, but also the 
spirit of the text. In addition to this, a series of 
notes will be subjoined, in which each branch of 
the general science will be carried up to the present 
state of knowledge. The plates, which constitute 
the most important source of expense, will amount 
to no fewer than five hundred. 

In the present month will be published, No. I. 
of “ The Encyclopædia of Romance ;” consisting of 
original Novels, Romances, and Tales, conducted by 
the Rev. Henry Martineau. 

A new work of an original character is announced 
from the pen of Lady Morgan ; it is to be entitled 
“ Dramatic Scenes from Real Life,” and will form 
two volumes, uniform with her ‘“* Book of the 
Boudoir.” 

In the press, “ The Judgment of the Flood:” a 
Poem. By John A. Heraud, author of ‘ The 
Descent into Hell.” 

Speedily will be published, ‘ Demetrius: a 
Tale of Modern Greece,” in three Cantos, with 
other Poems, by Agnes Strickland. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 

At Wotton Bassett, the Lady of the Rev. T. H. 
Ripley, of a son. 

The Lady of Lee Steere, Esq., of Jayes, in the 
county of Surry, of a daughter, which only survived 
its birth a few hours. 

The wife of Anthony Salvin, Esq. of Somerset. 
street, Portman-square, of a daughter. 

Lady Mary Ross, of a daughter. 

At Brighton, the Ledy of Charles Morgan, Esq., 
of a daughter, 

_ At Ipswich, the Lady of Lieut. Col. Stisted, 
King’s Own Light Dragoons, of twin daughters. 

At Linton Place, Ledy Jemima Wykeham Mar- 
tn, of a son. 

At Cheltenham, Lady Walsham, of a son. 


At Upper Woburn Place, Mrs. Joseph Salkeld, 
of a daughter. 

In Weymouth-street, the Lady of Dr. George 
Gregory, of a son. 

In Charles-street, Berkeley-square, the Lady of 
Charles Douglas Halford, Esq., of a daughter. 

At Stanley Grove, the Lady of the Hon. Colonel 
Grant, of Grant, M.P., ofa son. 

At 16, Chester Terrace, Regent's Park, the 
Lady of Adam Duff, Esq., of a daughter. 

The Lady of Edmund Jerningham, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

At 27, Green-street, Grosvenor-square, the Right 
Hon. Lady Langford, of a son. 

At Helme, the Lady of the Hon. Philip Stourton, 
of a son and heir. 
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At Auchernick, Morayshire, the Lady of W. M. 
Coghlan, Esq., Bombay Artillery, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Sedgefield, Durham, the Lady 
of the Rev. T. L. Strong, of a daughter. 

At Cambridge, the wife of Henry Hemington 
Harris, Esq., solicitor, of twins, still-born. 

At the residence of her father, S. Barrow, Esq., 
Lansdown Grove, Bath, the Lady of John B. 
Lousada, Esq., of a daughter. 

In Dover-street, the Lady of T. B. Fyler, Esq., 


of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


At St. Andrews Church, Hertford, George 
Parbury, Eaq., to Mary Ann Joanna, the only 
daughter of the late Edward Ellis, Esq., of that 
town. 

At St. James's, William, only son of the late 
William Hazlitt, to Catherine, second daughter of 
Mr. Carew Henry Reynell. 

At St. Mary's Church, Bryanstone-square, George 
Moore, Esq. of Appleby, Leicestershire, to Susan, 
youngest daughter of W. P. Inge, Esq., of Thorpe, 
Staffordehire. 

At Munich, Count Potemkin, Ambassador from 
his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia at the 
Court of Bavaria, to Eliza Mary Rose, eldest daugh- 
ter of E. M. Grainger, Esq. of Twysrg, Denbigh- 
shire. 

At Bury St. Edmund's, John Thomas Ord, Esq. 
of Fornham, St. Martin, Suffolk, to Susanna Agnes, 
third daughter of the late M. T. Cockredge, Esq., 
of St. Edmund's Hall, in the same county. 

At Layton, Essex, the Rev. Henry Charles Eaton, 
youngest son of Richard Eaton, Esq. of Stetchworth 
Park, Cambridgeshire, to Catherine Harriet, eldest 
daughter of John Pardoe, Esq. of Layton. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, John Tyleton Wicksteed, 
Esq., of Prince’s-street, Blackfriars, to Emma, 
fourth daughter of the late John Barton, Esq., of 
Hackney. ’ 

At Carnock, Williath Maxwell, Esq., eldest son 
of Sir William Maxwell of Monteith, Bart., to 
Elenora, daughter of the late Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, of Greenock and Blackhall, Bart. 

In Castleane Parish Church, William Villiers 
Stuart, Esq., second son of the late Lord Henry 
Stuart, and brother of Henry Villiers Stuart of 
Dromana, in the County of Waterford, Esq., to 
Catherine, only daughter of Michael Cox, of Castle. 
town, county of Kilkenny, Esq., and niece to the 
Lord Dunally. 

At St. Pancras Church, Mr. D. Clarke, of Judd 
Street, Brunswick Square, to Mary Ann, daughter 
of the late Rev. Thomas Danby. 

At St. Ann's Aldersgate, Charles Coryton Hutch- 
ins, to Amelia Caroline, youngest daughter of the 
late Gideon Hebert, Esq. 

At St. James's Church, Clerkenwell, to Thomas 
Grain Smith, Amy, eldest daughter, and on the 
same day, to John Wilkes Pain, Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Captain James Boxer, R.N. 





MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


At Abbott's Ripton, the Rev. George Cheere’ 
second son of the late Charles Madryll Cheere, 
Eeq., of Papworth Hall, Cambridgeshire, to Harriet 
Emily, eldest daughter of J. B. Rooper, Esq., M.P. 
for the county of Huntingdon. 

At Elveden, Suffolk, Sir Mark Wood, Bart., to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William Newton, Esq. 

At St. George's, Hanover Square, Sir Thomas 
Barrett Lennard, of Belhus, Eseex, Bart., and M.P. 
for that county, to Georgiana, relict of H. D. Milli- 
gan, Esq., and daughter of the late Sir Walter 
Stirling of Faskine, N. B., Bart. 

At St. Mary's, Marylebone, H. B. Caldwell, Fq., 
of Hilborowe Hall, Norfolk, to Esther, eldest 
daughter of T. R. Buckworth, Esq. of Cockley 
Cley Hall, in the same county. 


DEATHS. 


At his house in Weymouth Street, Lieut. Gex 
Sir Thomas Bowser, K.C.B., in his 84th year. 

At 21, Conduit Street, Maria, Lady Anstruther, 
widow of the Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther, 
Chief Justice of Bengal. 

The Hon. Lady Halford, wife of Sir Henry 
Halford, Bart. 

At the Lawn, South Lambeth, Mrs. Vezian, in 
her 90th year. 

Suddenly of a fit of apoplexy, in his 43d year, 
the Hon, Captain Thomas Roper Curzon, Royal 
Navy, of No. 6, Cumberland Street, Portman 
Square, second son of the Right Hon Lord 
Teynham. 

At the Vicarage House, Cripplegate, the Rev. 
William Holmes, in the 63d year. 

At Smedmore House, in the Isle of Purbeck, 
Dorset, the Rev. John Clavell, in his 74th year. 

At Taplow, Bucks, Colonel Marmaduke W illism- 
son Browne, H.E.I.C. Artillery. 

At the residence of the Hon. Lady Shaw, & 
Margaret's, Rochester, in her 43d year, Augusta 
Anne, daughter of the late Sir Gregory Shaw, Bart. 
of Kenward, in the county of Kent. 

In Portland Place, G. R. Heneage, Esq., of 
Hainton Hall, Lincolnshire, in his 64th year. 

At his residence, Somerset Street, Kingsdown, 
the Rev. William Anderson, Classical and Mathe- 
matical Tutor of the Baptist Theological Institution, 
Bristol. 

’ At Rotherhithe, Dr. Gaitskell, M.D., in his 
71st year. 

In Gorey, Ireland, Mrs. Hart, late of Kilkenny, 
aged 110. She retained her faculties until her last 
moments. 

At Madeira, on the Ilth of May, in his 28th 
year, Thomas Reid, Esq., of the house of Keir and 
Co., eldest son of Joseph Reid, Esq., of Thornton 
Heath, Surry. : 

At Hanbury Vicarage, Staffordshire, the Rev. 
Hugh Bailey, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Litch- 
field Cathedral], and Vicar of Hanbury. 

In London, of apoplexy, Arthur Wystt, Esq., of 
Monmouth. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1833. 


ArgcHery Dress. 


Tae dress is forest green gros de Naples, 
the corsage of the half pelisse form, high 
behind, very open on the bosom, and with a 
lappel which, forming a round pelerine on the 
back and shoulders, descends in the stomacher 
shape to the waist. The sleeves, moderately 
wide at the upper part of the arm, are shaped 
to fit it exactly from the elbow to the wrist. 
Blond lace chemisette very open in front, 
with a falling collar of the pelerine shape. 
Cherry-coloured taffeta belt. Head dress, a 
toque of forest de soie, trimmed 
with a gold band next the face, and a single 
short black ostrich feather placed on the left 
side. Bottines of gros Americain to corre- 
spond with the dress. 

Opera Dress. 

The robe is composed of poux de soie, a 
new shade of green, glacée de blanc. Corsage 
of the demi redingote kind, the shaw] part 
falling very deep over the back and shoulders, 
is arranged on the latter with a slight degree 
of falness, so as to form mancherons : it is cut 
at the border in round dents, and open on the 
bosom, displaying a chemisette of plain blond. 
A tow of broad blond lace set on full, stands 
up in the Medicis style round the back and 
shoulders, and descends on each side of the 
bust, becoming gradually narrower to the 
waist. Short sleeves of white gros de Naples, 
with blond sabots. Head-dress a beret of a 
small size, compused of an intermixture of 
green and white grenadine gauze, and trim- 
med with a bouquet of short, white ostrich 
feathers, placed upright on the right side; an 
esprit attached to the bouquet droops to the 
left. Gold ear-rings and neck-chain. 


Evenine Dagss. 


Of mousseline Indoue, a fancy colour, be- 
tween a rose and a brown. The corsage cut 
exceedingly low round the bust, and a little 


pointed before. Pelerine-canezou of blond 
lace. A double fall encircles the back and 
shoulders, the front forms a stomacher. A 
narrow heading of blond lace stands up round 
the bust. A fall of lace descends en tablter 
on each side of the skirt. The hair is parted 
on the forehead, disposed in full curls at the 
sides, and twisted in a knot at the back of the 
head. A wreath of marguerites brought low 
upon the forehead, passes round the knot of 
hair, and is intermixed with it. Gold ear- 
rings, neck-chain of twisted gold ; the pen- 
dents, and those attached to the point of the 
corsage, are of fancy jewellery, the mantelet 
is black blond lace. 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND 
DRESS. 


VaRIETY in materials at least appears to be 
the order of the day in promenade dress. 
Clear muslin pelisses, lined with coloured 
sarsenet, or gros de Naples, and fastened 
down the front by knots of gauze riband to 
correspond with the lining, are still as fashion- 
able as they were the beginning of the season ; 
but there is a considerable alteration in the 
form of the pelerines worn with them. Some 
are small and round, a double fall, with a 
square collar trimmed with English lace. 
Others are pointed in front, and with the 
material arranged full upon the shoulder, so 
as to have the effect of a mancheron. A third 
kind are quite square, like those worn last 
year, but not near so large. Whatever may 
be the form of the pelerine, it is always em- 
broidered, or trimmed with lace. Clear mus- 
lin, printed in delicate patterns, and in colours 
partly full, and partly light, is fashionable for 
dresses, but not so much so as washing silks 
with white grounds, printed in very small 
bouquets of pink flowers. 

The most novel shawls are of a new and 
peculiarly rich kind of black gauze; they 
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are of rather a large size, square, and with parent materials of Cachmere wool, of silk 


broad borders, richly embroidered in different 
coloured silks, either in fancy patterns, or in 
flowers. Notwithstanding their lightness, 
their black ground, and the glaring colours 
in which it is embroidered, render them by no 
means appropriate to summer costume. 

Poux de soie is the most fashionable ma- 
terial for silk bonnets ; white and rose colour 
are most in request. All have the brim made 
open across the forehead; but we see some 
long, others short at the ears. The crown is 
either of the cone form, and high, or else it 
is of around shape, with the material disposed 
in folds. If riband alone is employed to trim 
a bonnet, there is only a single light knot on 
one side, and another behind. If flowers are 
used, they are sparingly employed, and with- 
out any mixture of riband, except the brides. 
Rice straw and crape bonnets are also fashion- 
able. A good many of the latter are of the 
drawn kind. Black veils, both of blond and 
real lace, but particularly the latter, are very 
much in request. 

Poux de soie, mousseline Indoue, painted 
Pekin, and mousseline de Soie, are the fashion- 
able materials in evening dress. Corsages 
are cut extremely low round the bust, and 
are covered, at least partially, by mantelets 
or canezous of black or white blond lace. 
Short sleeves, of the double sabot kind, are 
the most in favour. Head-dresses are prin- 
cipally of hair in evening dress; they are 
always decorated with flowers. Wreaths and 
bouquets are equally fashionable. Roses, 
marguerites, pinks, sprigs of hawthorn in 
blussom, Jessamine, and honeysuckle are all 
in request. Fashiouable colours are the lighter 
shades of green and blue, straw colour, lilac, 
different shades of rose and dust colour, and 
some fancy colours. 

COSTUME OF PARIS. BY A PARISIAN 
CORRESPONDENT. 

Ir is now the season when the Parisians 
enjoy the freshness of the evening in the 
delightful gardens of Tivoli-or the superb 
promenade of the Champs Elysées. The 
dresses ure in genera] remarkable for the 
simplicity of their form, and the lightness 
of their materials, which are nevertheless of 
a very expensive kind. White organdi, or 
India muslin, either plain, embroidered, or 
striped in thick or thin stripes, is extremely 
fashionable. The peiguoir form is most in 
request. The most elegant of these dresses 
are trimmed with very broad Valenciennes 
lace, thickly quilled ; the peleriue is double 
und trimmed in the same manner. Half traus- 


and woo], and of foulard grenadin are also 
madeen peignoir. These dresses are always 
wom over white gros de Naples or sarsenet 
slips. 

The few robes worn by women of high 
fashion are composed of painted Pekin. They 
have a white ground, flowered in running 
patterns of smal] delicate flowers, in vivid but 
not glaring hues. 

Black lace mantelets are as much worn as 
ever, but those of blond are now preferred 
to real lace; indeed the latter is declining 
very fast in favour, and will probably be 
quite out of fashion by the end of the season. 
A good many mantelets are of plain bloud 
net, with a pelerine back and scarf fronts, 
which descend below the knee. Others bare 
sharp pointed ends, which reach very little 
below the waist; they descend to the waist 
behind, and have collars that turu back in 
the shawl style. The lace employed to trim 
mautelets is of a very broad and rich kind. 

The most novel hats have the brim of rice 
straw, and the crown of gros de Naples; the 
former is small and round, the latter of a 
helmet shape, and drawn longitudinally. The 
prettiest are those that have the brim lined 
with rose-coloured gauze riband, the crown 
of gros de Naples to correspond, and a sprig 
of flowers of the double-blossom peach placed 
on one side. A new material for hats, 
but one which has not yet been generally 
adopted, is of the fancy kind; it is called 
bois de Spa Cresontine, and made in different 
colours, some plain, others quadrilled. These 
hats are profusely trimmed with gauze ribands 
and field flowers, and have the edge of the 
brim bordered with a full ruche of plain 
blond net. The most fashionable of the new 
bonnets are composed of gauze ribands joined 
together ; the ribands are dispused in drapery 
on the crown, and the brims are somewhat 
deeper than those made of other materials. 
They are trimmed with sprigs of flowers of 
one kind only. 

Peignoirs of the blouse form are univer- 
sally adopted in morning dress. They are 
made very full in front, and the corsage and 
skirt in one piece. Jaconas-chalys, or cache- 
mires, are the materials most in favour for 
these dresses. They are worn with collerettes 
of embroidered muslin, two or three rows of 
which are quilled to fall over a riband that 
supports them round the throat, and ties 
before. 

Fashionable colours are rose, bleu-Louise, 
écrue, cherry, oiseau, aile de moucke, and 
sume of the lighter shades of green. 


vil 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Tse author of “ Selwyn” has a new volume in 
the press, entitled “ Olympia Morata: her Times, 
Life and Writings.” This work has been arranged 
and compiled from contemporary and other autho- 
rities. 

“ The Van Diemen’s Land Almanack” for the 
current year has just reached this country, and will 
be published in a few days. 

Mr. James Baillie Fraser, the author of “ The 
Kuzzilbash,” “ The Highland Smugglers,” &c. has 
contributed a volume to the ‘* Library of Romance.” 
Itisa Persian Romance,entitled “ The Khan's Tale.” 

“ Mr. Agassiz's Journey to Switzerland, and Pe. 
destrisn Tours in that Country,” will appear early 
this month, accompanied by a general account of 
Switzerland. 

“ Friendship’s Offering” (the oldest but one of 
oar English Annuals), will appear this season, with 
its usual style of elegant illustrations and binding, 


while its literature will comprise contributions from 
the most popular writers of the age. 

** The Comic Offering,”” edited by Miss Sheridan, 
will be published at the same time, bound in mo. 
Tocco, and embellished with upwards of sixty hu-. 
mourous designs, by various comic artista, and 
enriched by contributions from the principal female, 
and other eminent writers of the day. 

Mrs. Bray is now preparing a uniform edition of 
her very popular “ Historical and Legendary Ro- 
mances,”” to be published in monthly volumes, neatly 
done up, and at a moderate price; the whole series 
to be comprised in fifteen or eighteen volumes. 

The Rev. Charles Tayler has commenced a series 
of narratives, in the same style and on the same 
subjec:s as Miss Martineau’s Political Works, under 
the title of * Social Evils and their Remedy.” The 
first number, entitled “ The Mechanic,” will ap. 
pear on the first of September. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Leyton, Essex, the lady of William Taylor 
Copeland, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

At East Horsley, Surry, the lady of the Hon. 
and Rev. A. P. Perceval, of a daughter. 

At Woolwich, the lady of Robert Dashwood, of 
the Royal Engineers, of a daughter. 

At Arklow House, Connaught Place, the Vis- 
countess Acheson, of a daughter. 

At Malta, the lady of Sir Grenville Temple 
Temple, Bart., of a son. 

At Edinburgh, the Lady Louisa Forbes, of a 
ton and heir. 

At 41, Wilton Crescent, the Lady Georgina 
Mitford, of twin sons. 

In Cadogan Place, Mrs. T'wiss, of a son. 

At Shottesbrooke Park, Berks, the lady of Sir 
Henry Watson, C. B., of a son, who survived only 
a few hours. | 

Tn Prussia, the lady of Major-General Gustavus 
Brown, of a son. 

At the Marquis of Bristol's, Lady Augusta Sey- 
mour, of a daughter. 

At Clarence Cottage, near Portsmouth, the lady 
of Alexander Stuart, Esq., Surgeon to the Forces, 
of a daughter. 

The lady of George Barnard, Esq., of Cross 
Deep, Twickenham, of a son and heir. 

At 54, Great Marlborough Street, the wife of 

George Knox, Esq. , of a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Holt, by the Rev. W. R. Taylor, Rector of 
Barmingham, Thomas Andrews Girling, Esq., of 
the Grove, Holt, Captain H. P. 5th regiment, to 
Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late William 
Withers, Esq., solicitor, Holt, Norfolk. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Lord Albert 
Conyngham, second son of the late Marquis 
Conyngham, to the Hon. Henrietta Maria, fourth 
daughter of the late Lord Forester. 

At St. James's Church, Captain Charles Cres- 
pigny Vivian, eldest son of Sir Hussey Vivian, 
Bart., Commander of the Forces in Ireland, to 
Miss Scott, neice to the Earl of Meath. 

At Blairvaddoch, Charles Forbes, Esq., second 
son of the late Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo and 
Fettercairn, Bart., to Jemima Rebecca, daughter of 
the late Colonel Ranaldson Macdonell of Glengarry 
and Clanronald. 

At St. James’s Church, William Hawes, Esq., 
of Montague Place, Russell Square, to Anna, 
daughter of Samuel Cartwright, Ksq., of Old Bur- 
lington Street. 

At Florence, Alexander Bower, Esq., eldest son 
of Graham Bower, Esq., of Kincaldrum, Scotland, 
to the Countess Plagie Kossakowska, daughter of 
the Count Corwin Kossakowska and the Countess 
Louisa Potocki, Poland. 

At St. Georges, Bloomsbury, George Hinde 
Cripps, Esq., of his Majesty's Civil Service, Cey- 


vi MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


lon, to Sarah Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Edward Bullock, Esq., of Jamaica, and of Upper 
Bedford Place. 

At St. Mary's, Bryanston Square, David Thur- 
low Cunynghame, eldest son of Sir David Cunyng- 
hame of Milncraig, Bart., to Anne, third daughter 
of Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Robert Meade. 

At Westgate Church, Canterbury, J. G. Dal. 
housie Taylor, Esq., Captain 13th Light Infantry, 
youngest son of the late Lieut-Col. Taylor, 20th 
Light Dragoons, to Serah Eliza Knyvets, eldest 
daughter of William Knyvets, Esq., of Ryde, Isle 
of Wight. 

DEATHS. 

At Bamff, Lady Dunbar, relict of the late Sir 
William Dunbar of Durn, Bart., in her 90th year. 

At Henlow, Bedfordshire, of apoplexy, in his 
68th year, the Rev. John Francis Stuart, Rector of 
Lower Gravenhurst. 

At his house in Manchester Square, Jeremiah 
Cloves, Esq., in his 79th year. 

At his sest, Baltinglass, Wicklow, the Earl of 
Alborough, in his 50th year. 

Mr. William Henry Holman, in his 17th year, 


son of Captain Holman, R. N., and nephew of the 
celebrated blind traveller. This fine promising 
young man was 3rd officer of the Horatio, bound to 
Madras and Calcutta, and he met with his untimely 
end by falling overboard from that ship in the mid- 
dle of the night, to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

At his residence, Dover House, Whitehall, Lord 
Dover, in his 36th year. 

Of an apoplectic attack, in his 44th year, the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth. 

At Great Marlow, Lady Mortlock, widow of Sir 
John Mortlock. 

At St. Alban's Place, Pall Mall, Captain Charles 
Julius Kerr, of the Royal Navy. 

At his residence, Upper Phillimore Place, Ken. 
sington, the Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Clarke. 

At Farleigh, in Kent, Martha Maris Beresford, 
widow of the late Rev. William Beresford, Rector 
of Sunning, Berks, in her 88th year. 

At Wimbledon, Sir William Beaumaurice Rush, 
in hie 83rd year. 

In Lower Mount Street, the Most Rev. Dr. 
Laffan, Catholic Archbishop of Cashel. 
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THE COURT 


MAGAZINE. 


FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1833. 


EveniNe Dresses. 


(Sitting Figure.) 

À printed satin robe, white ground, and 
pattern in vivid colours of small sprigs in 
winding commns, and large single flowers 
in compartments. The corsage is cut very 
low and square on the back and front of the 
bust, but rather higher on the shoulder than 
they are generally made; it sits close to the 
shape, terminates in a peak before, and is 
timmed round the top with a single row of 
narrow blond lace laid on flat. Blond lace 
long sleeves of the usual size at top, and 
moderately full from the elbow to the wrist; 
they are made open from the bend of the 
arm, but are attached in three places by 
gold filagree buttons, and surmounted by 
mancherons of broad blond lace. The hair 
parted on the forehead, is arranged on each 
side in a plated band, which is doubled and 
hangs low. The hind-hair, also arranged in 
a braid, is twined round the summit of 
the head. Gold ear-rings, neck-chain, and 
bracelets. White kid gloves; white satin 
slippers. 

(Standing Figure.) 

The robe is of pale rose-coloured mousseline 
de svie over gros de Naples to correspond. 
À low corsage sitting close to the shape at 
the upper part, but with a little fulness at 
the bottom of the waist; it is trimmed round 
the bust with a blond lace ruche. Short 
under sleeve of white gros de Naples, with 
one of blond lace of the Marino Faliero form 
over it; a part of the fulness of the latter is 
confined by a gold agraffe on the shoulder. 
Armlets and ceinture of gold net, with gold 
clasps. The hair is parted on the forehead 
and turned up behind; the ends form a 
cluster of curls. A band of fancy jewellery 
and bunches of gold wheat complete the 
cuiffure. Neck-lace and ear-rings gold and 
micolos. White silk net gloves. White gros 
de Naples slippers of the sandal form. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND 
DRESS. | 


The out-door toilettes most in request for 
our fashionable watering places, are in a 
great degree those of last month. Some 
novelties, however, have been introduced ; 
one of the prettiest is an undress bonnet of 
plain clear India muslin, lined with coloured 
sarsenet. The brim and crown are both 
drawn, the drawings put rather closer than 
any we have yet seen. The former is oval, 
the edge bordered with narrow lace set on 
with a little fulness. The curtain at the 
back of the crown, and the brides, are bor- 
dered with lace to correspond, and a muslin 
rosette placed on one side of the crown is also 
edged with it. A few half-season hats of 
marron poux de soie have already appeared ; 
they are trimmed either with a single-white 
ostrich feather tipped with marron, or else 
with three roses of three different colours, one 
white, the second marron, the third green. 
Hats continue to be placed very far back 
upon the head, the crowns are neither so 
high nor tending so much to a point as those 
of last month. The brims of bonnets are 
now generally made short, and close at the 
sides of the face. Neither hats nor bonvets- 
have the interior of the brim ornamented in 
general, but a cap is usually worn with 
either, the trimming of which being en ruche, 
renders other accessories unnecessary. 

Peignoirs of jaconot muslin, or French 
cambric embroidered down the front on each 
side, and worn with mantelets of the same 
material, also embroidered, are considered 
most elegant in morning dress; those of 
printed muslin with pelerine fichus are 
fashionable, but less in request. The prettiest 
morning caps are of tulle or Indian muslin, 
trimmed in front à la Marie Stuart. The 
trimming composed of two or three rows of 
tulle or lace forms a ruche, which descends in 
a rounded point in the centre of the forehead, 
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vi 


and stands ont from the face something in the 
shape of a circle on each side; tufts of hair 
or knots of riband fill the spaces; ends of cut 
riband disposed en palmeties are sometimes 
substituted for knots; a corresponding orna- 


ment of riband is placed in the centre of the 


cap above the trimming of the. front, the 
brides issue from this ornament. 

We refer to our print for the most elegant 
style of evening dress. Fashionable colours 
are the same as last month. 


COSTUME OF PARIS. BY A PARISIAN 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Promenade dress continues to be of a very 
light description. Peignoirs are most in 
favour; the majority are of white or printed 
muslin, the most elegant of the latter are of 
smal] Turkish patterns, that is to say, palms 
marked only by a black and red line upon a 
white ground. 

Drawn bonnets of white glazed cambric 
have been recently introduced in undress; 
they are made without any ornament, and are 
principally adapted for the country. Those 
of organdy made without lining, with the 
brides and knot of the same material, are at 
present very fashionable for the promenade, 
though they are even now rather too light for 
the season. 

The materials for opera dress and evening 
negligé are Indian muslin, organdy, mousseline 
de soie, poux de soie, and mousseline de laine. 
Several of these dresses are made with long 
sleeves of the usual size at top, moderately 
wide from the elbow to the wrist, and termi- 
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nated by a broad band. We have reason to 
think that this kind of sleeve will soon en- 
tirely displace those made tight to the lower 
part of the arm. Pockets made in the front 
of the dress begin to be very generally adopt- 
ed; unlike those of former times they are for 
ornament rather than use, at least the greater 
part being false. They are bordered with a 
narrow trimming, laid on almost flat, of 
black lace, or a réiche, and urnamented at the 
top and bottom with knots of riband. Black 
blond or real lace continues to be employed 
for the trimming of dresses. Several of clear 
white muslin have been recently made with 
low corsages trimmed with very broad black 
lace arranged in drapery, and attached in the 
centre of the bosom by an ornamental! pin. 
Where the trimming is of black lace the 
gloves or mittens should be of black knitted 
silk; otherwise white or coloured silk is pre- 
ferred, but white is considered most elegant. 

Rice straw hats are almost the only ones 
adopted in evening dress, and they are but 
partially worn, head-dresses of hair bemg 
much mure in favour. The hair is for the most 
part disposed in soft braids on the forehead, 
or arranged in corkscrew ringlets which fall 
low at the sides of the face. A few, but very few 
ladies have it arranged in full tufts of curls. 
The hind hair is either braided and turned 
round the crown of the head, or else it is 
arranged in a knot, or in low bows placed 
very far back. Flowers, particularly field 
flowers, continue to be employed to ornament 
these coiffures. Fashionable colours are the 
same as last month, but rose and chery 
colour are still more in favour. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





The Oriental Annual —This forthcoming new 
Annual is designed to present whatever is most 
grand and beautiful in the natural or artificial 
features of the Eastern World; commencing with 
India, owing to its immediate interest and con- 
nexion with this country. It will be published 
on the Ist of October, containing twenty-five En- 
graving executed in the first style of the art from 
Original Drawings, by William Daniell, Esq., Royal 

The Biblical Annual_—_New supplies of this 
valuable companion to the Holy Scriptures will be 
issued on the Ist of October. 

A small volume entitled “ Reasons for Chris- 
tanity,” is just ready for publication. 

Landseer’s Illustrated Edition of the Romance 
of History.—This new edition of the Romance of 
History is to be published in monthly volumes, 
each containing six plates illustrative of its most 
striking and interesting scenes from original designs. 
By Mr. Thomas Landseer. It will be commenced 
on the Ist of November, and continned on the Ist 
of every succeeding month until its completion. 

The Geographical Annual for 1834, will in- 
clude all the latest discoveries and changes that 


have taken place, and will be published early ia 
October. 

Europe ; a Political Sketch, and other Poems, 
by Mr. C. O. Apperley, will be published in a few 
days. 

The Editors of the little work entitled, “ The 
Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction” 
have just completed the second volume, comprising 
the last six monthly numbers. 

The first volume of a Library of Natural History 
will appear in a few days, under the title of ‘ The 
Natural History Miscellany.” Each volume will 
be the size of the Waverley Series, and will contain 
thirty-six coloured plates, with descriptive letter- 
press, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Captain Brown, 
and J. B. Kidd, Eeq., are the joint Conductors of 
this work, assisted by the first Artists in the king- 
dom. 

In the Press—“ Deontology, or the Science of 
Morality ;” in which the harmony and co-incidence 
of Duty and Self-interest, Virtue and Felicity, 
Prudence and Benevolence, are explained and ex- 
emplified. From the MSS. of Jeremy Bentham. 


Arranged and edited by John Bowring. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 


At Chelton Hall, Suffolk, Viscountess Forbes, of 
a son and heir. 

At the Rectory, Cheleca, the Lady of the Rev. J. 
W. Lockwood, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Burton, the Lady of the Rev. G. 
Davenport Whitehead, of a son. 

At Hampton Court Palace, the Lady of Captain 
Baird, 15th Husears, of a daughter. 

The Countess of Lichfield, of a son. 

The Lady of F. Tyrrell, Esq. of Bridge Street, of 
a son. 

In France, the Lady of Capt, W. H. Holles, of 
a daughter. 

At Northbrook House, near Exeter, the Lady of 
Major Hodgson, of a daughter. 

At Clovelly Court, Devon, the Lady Mary 
Hamlyn Williams, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Berne, Caledon George, eldest son of James 

Da Pre, Eaq., of Wilton Park, to Louisa, third 


daughter of Sir William Maxwell, Bart., of Mon. 
reith, Galloway. 


At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Capt. E. G. 
Douglas, of the Grenadier Guards, brother of the 
Earl of Morton, to Juliana Isabella Mary, eldest 
daughter of G. H. Dawkins Pennant, Eeq., of Pen- 
rhyn Castle, Caernarvonshire. 

At Marylebone Church, Capt. J. N. Hibbert, 
son of R. Hibbert, Eeq., of Birtles Hall, Cheshire, 
and Chalfont House, Bucks, to Jane Anne, only 
daughter of Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Bryanston Square, Capt. 
P. Sandilands, Royal Horse Artillery, to Caroline 
Arabella, daughter of the late W. T. Corbett, Esq. 
of Elsham, Lincolnshire, and Darnhall, Cheshire. 

At St. John’s Church, Hampstead, James Mal. 
lock, Esq., of Southampton Street, Bloomsbury 
Square, eldest son of Rawlin Mallock, Esq., of 
Hill House, Axminster, Devonshire, to Mary Ann, 
second daughter of R. Houlditch, Esq., of Hamp- 
stead, 

At the British Protestant Chapel, Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, Captain James Wigston, R. N. to Mary Theo- 
dora, only daughter of the late Maj.-Gen. Sir John 
Chalmers, K.C.B., Madras Army. 


Vili DEATHS. 


DEATHS. 

The Hon. Henry Watson, in his 78th year. 

At Trafford Park, Lancashire, Roger Pettiward, 
Eeq. of Finborough Hall, Suffolk, in his 79th year. 

At her house, in Gloucester Place, Harriet, eldest 
sister of the late Lord Chief Justice Dallas, and of 
the late Sir George Dallas, Bart. 

Mr. Doane, in his 63d year, of apoplexy, at his 
house, in New Inn Buildings. 

At Cliff House, Ramagate, Ann, relict of the late 
Sir William Curtis, Bart., in her 77th year. 

At Westhumble, in his 74th year, George Danicll, 
-Esq., one of the Benchers of the Hon. Society of 
the Middle Temple. 


In his 48th year, J. K. D. Willan, Esq., of 
Twyford Abbey, Middlesex, second son of the late 
Lieut.-General Douglas, of the Royal Artillery. 
His death was preceded by a long and painful illness, 
the effects of a severe wound received in Holland 
at an early age, in the service of his king and country. 

In his 25th year, of an attack of malignant 
cholera, and after fifteen hours’ illmess, Charles 
Byrne, Esq., of Lancaster Place. 

In Great Portland Street, after a few hours’ 
illness, Dorothy, relict of David Sutherland, Esq., 
late Deputy Comptroller-General of his Majesty's 
Excise. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1855. 


CESSER 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE PRENTS OF THE 
FASHIONS, 


Taz robe is cambric of the clearest kind, 
the corsage partially high; amadis sleeves. 
The skirt is embroidered en fabkier ; on each 
side of the front is a wreath of feather stitch. 
Cambric canezou, rounded and deep behind, 
falling very low over the shoulders, and cleft 
in the centre. À nœud de page of rose- 
coloured gauze riband is placed in the open- 
ing. The body of the canezon is made up 
tu the throat, with a falling collar of a very 
graceful form; the fronts descend en cœur 
to the waist; they are closed by knots of 
gauze riband placed at regular distances. 
The cenezou is bordered with an embroidery 
representing a. wreath of shells, surmounted 
by detached sprigs. Ceintere of rose-coloured 


taffeta riband tied in bows, and short ends in 


front; a reticule of figured poux de soie to 
correspond, bordered with Valenciennes lace, 
is attached to it. Rice straw hat, a short, 
round brim, rather deep, and standing quite 
off the face, the crown is somewhat of the 
helmet form, and ornamented by a bouquet 
of moss rose-buds, attached near the top by a 
band of rose-coloured gauze riband, bands 
from which descend obliquely, and terminate 
in a knot behind. The érides tie in a full 
bow under the chin. Parasol of rose-coloured 
gros de Naples. fringed, to correspond, and 
embroidered round the border in white silk. 
White kid and black gros Americain 
slippers of the sandal kind. 

SRA-SIDE DRESSES. 

(Sitting Figure.) 

Ross of Indian jaconot muslin, corsage of the 
peignoir kind, and gigot sleeves. Mantelet of 
pink gros de Naples, covered with black blond 
lace ; it falls low and deep over the shoulders 
and back of the bust; the fronts are of the 
scarf kind, they descend to the knee, and are 
drawn in at the waist by a knot of gauze 
tiband to correspond, a similar knot closes 
the mantelet at the throat, round which it is 
drawn close by a ruche of black blond net, that 
also borders the fronts. The other part is 
trimmed with broad blond lace doubled be- 
hind. Bonnet of rose-coloured gros de Na- 


ples, a long brim descending very low at the 


sides of the face, bordered with a black net 
ruche and trimmed en cornette with white 
blond lace. The crown is decorated with a 
full-blown rose attached by a knot of gauze 


riband. : 
(Standing Figure.) 

Jaconot muslin robe lightly embroidered 
in feather stitch round the border. Pelisse 
of Indian green gros des Indes, a plain cor- 
sage ; sleeves shaped to fit the lower part of 
the arm, and of the usual size at top. Large 
pelerine composed of two falls, the lower of 
the stomacher shape, the upper round ; they 
are bordered with white poux de sote, cut at 
the upper edge in light waves, and finished 
at the other with white fancy silk trimming. 
A cone trimming descends on each side of 
the front of the skirt, one edge is cut in waves, 
the other bordered with silk trimming, which 
also encircles the skirt. Ceinture of dark 
green taffeta riband, corresponding in colour 
with the bonnet ; it is of poux de soie, a close 
shape trimmed under the brim en cornette, 
with blond net. A sprig of exotics adorns 
the crown. Veil and neck ruche of white 
blond lace. Lilac kid gloves and boftines. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND 
DRESS. 

Ir is only in millinery and in articles of 
fancy that we can expect to find much 
novelty this month. The first affords some 
pretty half-season bonnets, which may be 
found worthy of the attention of our fair 
readers. A neat and gentlewomanly morning 
capote is composed partly of Italian straw, 
and partly of Corinthian brown gros de Na- 
ples, the brim of moderate size, partially 
rounded, and long at the ears, is of the first 
material ; the caul of the horseshoe form, and 
drawn behind, of the latter, with which the inte- 
rior of the brim is also lined. A full knot of 
taffeta riband, with ends that float over the 
brim, is placed on one side, and a small, 
round rosette is attached upon the curtain at 
the back of the caul. Another morning bon- 
net of a less simple description, is composed 
of a new and very rich kind of silk, called 
poux de la Reine. The crown, upon which the 
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material is disposed in oblique fulds, is of the 
helmet shape, and the brim is deeper than 
any that has been made this season, and 
stands less off the face. Dark puce, myrtle 
green, and deep jonquil, are the favourite 
colours for these bonnets. Those of the two 
latter colours are frequently lined with cherry 
or maroon-coloured gros de Naples, the others 
are not lined with a different colour. The 
trimming consists of taffeta riband to corre- 
spond, and a bouquet of autumnal flowers. 

Half dress bonnets are still made of crape 
and lined with the same material, the majority 
are of a bright rose colour or azure blue, they 
are trimmed with a ruche of blond net at the 
edge of the bsim, or a curtain veil of blond 
Jace. Several are decorated with flowers, but 
the most novel have two large knots of bread 
gauze riband placed in contrary directions. 

Rice straw hats are still in favour, we ob- 
serve that they have the brims much larger 
and wider than those of last month, but 
equally as short at the ears. The crowns are 
always small, and placed very backward. 
The trimming consists of a single large flower, 
as a poppy, dahlia, rose, &c. &c. attached 
on one side. 

. The most elegant evening dress hats are of 
black blond; the crown is very small, a row 
of blond lace arranged in the shape of a fan 
forms the brim, which is lined with rose- 
coloured grenadine gauze, the trimming is 
either a sprig of roses, or two long curled 
rose-coloured ostrich feathers. Nothing can 
be more elegant with a hat of this description 
than a black blond lace fichu lined with rose 
colour, it forms a round flat pelerine on the 
back and shoulders, and a rounded point in 
front, which descends below the waist; it is 
closed in front by knots of rose-coloured gauze 
riband. The fichu is made nearly, but not 
quite, up to the throat; it is trimmed round 
the top with a band of blond lace set on plain, 
the ends of which mingle with those of the 
knot of riband placed close toit. Black blond 
lace mittens have superseded those @ jour, 
but those of real lace of the antique kind are 
still more fashionable. We may cite as the 
most elegant those à la Dubarry, a double 
ground with patterns in application of 
chenille. 

The new colours for autumn are lavender, 
puce, myrtle-green, jonquil, rose-colour, and 
Indian green. 


COSTUME OF PARIS. BY A PARISIAN COR- 
RESPONDENT. 


Thanks to the beauty of the weather our 
promenades are still filled with élégantes in 
the costume of summer, very few autumnal 
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dresses having yet appeared. Those I saw 
are of the pelisse kind, composed of gros de 
Naples, or poux de soie, and ornamented in 
general with a trimming of the same material 
down the front of the skirt, it is either of the 
cone form bordered on the outer edge with a 
ruche of black blond net, and trimmed in the 
centre with bows of taffeta riband corre- 
sponding with the colour of the dress; or else 
it is a kind of trellis-work formed of bands of 
the material of the dress, arranged in a cone 
shape. Pelerines: of two falls are always 
wom with these dresses, the trimmings of 
which correspond, but upon a smaller scale, 
with that on the front. Some half season 
capotes of plain but very rich silk, called 
gros-princesse,- it resembles gros des Indes, 
have already appeared. They are of full 
colours, as puce, violet deveque, or dark green. 
They are lined with crape, and trimmed with 
taffeta riband to correspond. Hats are of two 
very opposite forms, some have the brim so 
excessively short at the ears, and the brides 
placed so far back as to be quite unbecoming, 
except to features of the most delicate beauty, 
while other have the brim very long and 
close at the sides of the face. Some time 
must yet elapse before the shape of hats and 
bonnets will be fixed for the autumn. 

Several new materials for robes have 
already appeared, one of the most elegant for 
the promenade, and even for demi toilette is 
satin trianon. The patterns are something 
like those of the Indian foulards, but it is 
more brilliant, and will fall much more 
gracefully in drapery. Satin de Chine b 
equally rich, but of different patterns. Borye- 
ennes and Léthuaniennes, either figured or flow- 
ered, are also remarkable for the beauty both 
of their fabric and colours. A gauze called 
fleur des Anges, destined for hall dresses and 
turbans, is still more elegant than the Donna 
Maria gauze that has been. such a favourite. 
Several new patterns have just appeared in 
ribands ; those most likely to be fashionable 
are of the quadrille atid damasquine kind. 
The new colours for ribands are sorbter, 
choncas, scabieuse, and pallissandre. 

Caps are very fashionable in half dress, 
particularly those à la ferronnière and à la 
Babet. The first can only be becoming to 
regularly beautiful features. They are placed 
very far back. Those composed .of white 
blond lace are the prettiest. The latter are 
becoming to a very youthful and arch coun- 
tenance: they are placed also very far back ; 
the trimming is narrow, and sustained en 
aureole by ornaments formed of gauze ribands. 
Fashionable colours, besides those already 
mentioned, are ruse and myrtle green. 
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“ Tus Duchess of Berri in La Vendée.” This 
interesting and important work has just made its 
appearance, with portraits of the Duchess of Berri 
and General Dermoncourt. The English editor 
bas received much additional matter, which could 
not be incorporated in the Paris edition of the work, 
without subjecting it to the risk of being sup- 
pressed. 

The popular authoress of “ First Love,” is 
expected to publish her forthcoming work early in 
October. It is entitled “ Dilemmas of Pride.” 

The English translation of “ Marshal Ney’s 
Memoirs,” is positively to be published in a fow 
dass. 

A new work by Miss Montgomery, author of 
* Lights and Shadows of German Life,” will appear 
shortly. 

Vol. IT. (and last) of “ Humming Birds,” with 
upwards of thirty coloured plates, forming Vol. IIT. 
of “ Jardine's Naturalist’s Library,” will shortly 
appear. 

A new and faithful translation of Victor Hugo's 
Notre Dame de Paris, under the title of the 
“ Hunchback of Notre Dame,” is announced, as 
the next volume of Mr. Bentley’s Standard Novels 
and Romances. 

Mr. Atkinson, of Glasgow, has in the press the 
third and concluding Volume of “ The Cameleon.” 
At the same time he announces a new edition of 


the former Series, and a smaller size of volume the 


third, under the title of “ Miscellanies;” com- 
prising the Essays, Tales, Songs, &c. of Thomas 
Atkinson, jun. 

Litraany Nove.tizs—‘* Compendium of Oste- 
ology,” by George Witt, M. D. 

‘ Fifth Part of the New Translation of the Holy 
Bible,” by John Bellamy, 

* “ Kidd's Picturesque Companion to Tonbridge 
Wells, Eastbourne, St. Leonard’s, and Hastings ;” 
with designs, by G. W. Bonner. 

“ Trevelyan,” by the author of “ A Marriage in 
High Life.” 

“ Lieutenant Breton's Narrative of his Recent 
Excursions in Now South Wales, Western 
Australia, and Van Diemen's Land.” 

“ Naval Adventures during Thirty-five Years, 
Service in various Parts of the World,” by Lieut. 
Bowers, R. N. 

“ Cruikehank’s Comic Album for 1834,” s 
Series of Humorous Tales, with numerous Illus- 
trations on Wood. 

“‘ Twenty Minutes’ Advice on the Eyes, and the 
Means of preserving the Sight,” by a Retired 
Oculist. 

s Lectures on Christian Ethics; or, Moral Phi 
losophy on the Principles of Divino Revelation, 
&c.,” delivered by the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, D. D. 

“ Dictionary of the Terms employed by the 
French in Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, &.,” 
by Dr. Shirley Palmer. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


At Fulham House, the aa of the Lord Bishop 
of London, of s son. 
At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, the lady of 
W. H. Hooper, Esq., of a son. 
At Westhorpe House, the lady of Rice R. Clay- 
ton, Eeq., of a son. 
At Cruicksfeld, Berwickshire, the lady of Cap- 
tain Slight, Bombay Engineers, of a son. 
At Bruges, the lady of Sir David Cunynghame, 
of Milneraig, of a daughter. 
At Chelmsford, the Hon. Mrs. C. A. St. John 
Mildmay, of a daughter. 
Lady Caroline Calcraft, of a daughter. 
At Sendgato, Mrs. Henry Young, of a daughter. 
In Foley Place, the lady of John Gardner, Esq., 
surgeon, of a danghter. 
At Plean, near Stirling, the lady of John Edwards 
Vivian, Esq., of 2 son and heir. 
At Euscemero Hill, Ullewater, tho lady of Joho 
Charles Bristow, Eeq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


At Wooler, the Rev. Leonard Shafto Orde, B.A., 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Orde, of Westwood 


Hall, Northumberland, to Anna Maria Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of Sir Horace St. Paul, Bart., of 


Ewart Park, in the same county. 

At Chatham, Miramichi, New Brunswick, the 
Hon. Joseph Cunard, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Thomas H. Peters, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, Capt. Hampton, of 
Henllys, in the county of Anglesey, to Frances 
Elizabeth, only child of Thomas Panson, Esq., of 


Prior House, Yorkshire. 


At Bhooj, Captain William Ward, of the 15th 
Native Infantry, Bombay, to Anne, eldest daughter 


of James Burnes, Esq., of Montrose, North Britain. 


At Chalfont St. Peter's, Bucks, Robert Du Pro 
Alexander, Esq., son of Sir Robert Alexander, 


Bart., to Eliza Nembhard, youngest daughter of 
the late B.B. Nembhard, Esq., of the Island of 


Jamaica. 
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At the British Legation, at Munich, Charles 
Woodmass, of Montagu Square, London, Esq., to 


the Hon. Harriet Erskine, seventh daughter of the ° 


Right Hon. Lord Erskine, His Majesty's Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to his 
Majesty the King of Bavaria. 

At Rednock House, the Rev. Henry Winter 
Sheppard, of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. Alexander Graham 
Stirling. 

John Staunton, Esq., M. D., of Leamington 
Priors, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Lambert Snow, of Tidnington. 

At St. James’s Church, Thomas Leybourn, Eeq., 
Senior Professor of Mathematics at the Royal Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst, to Marianne, daughter of 
William Harper Dobson, Eeq., of Harlow. 

At Hansworth, the Rev. Charles Smith, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Peters College, Cam. 
bridge, and Rector of Newton, Suffolk, to Susanna, 
youngest daughter, of J. L. Moilliet, Eeq., of 
Hampstead Hall. 

DEATHS, 


At Lendon, Mary, eldest daughter of Colonel 
Leith May, M. P. 

Dudley, fourth and eldest surviving son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Thompson, G.C.B., of 
Wembury House, aged 17. 

At his house, Hackney, Philip Harvey, Esq., of 
Great St. Helens, in his 82nd year. 

At Oldbury Court, Lieut.-Col. Jones Graeme; 
in hie 52nd year. 


- MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


. At Farlington Rectory, Hanta, in her 35th year, 
Laura, the wife of the Rev. Edward Richards. 

Calvert Bowyer Vaux, Esq. of Pudding-lene, 
surgeon, 

Aged 43, after a few hours’ illness, at his resi- 
dence, Kemnal House, Joseph Treacher, Ksq., of 
Ely-place, and Ave-Maria-lane, second son of John 
Treacher, Esq., of Stamford Hill 

At the East India College, in the 6th year ofhis 
age, Charles, the third child of the Rev. Henry 
George and Anne Keene. 

At his house in Duke Street, Weetminster, 
James Farquhar, Esq., of Doctor’s Commons, and 
of Johnston Lodge, Kincardineshire, for many years 
representative in parliament, for the Aberdeen 
district of burghs, in his 70th year. 

At Englefield Green, of scarlet fever, in the 6th 
year of his age, William Henry, only son of Cap. 
tain Oram, late of the Royal Scots Greys. 

Harry Charrington, Esq., of Woodhath Lodge, 
Reigate, Surrey, aged 86. 

At Hartland Abbey, Devon, Mrs. Orchard, aged 
94, the relict of Paul Orchard, Esq., many years 
colonel of the North Devon Militia, and M. P. for 


n. 

At Worcester, Abigail, the wife of Major John. 
son, aged 70. 

At Balgay House, Euphemia Wilson, wife of 
Edward Baxter, Esq., merchant, Dundee. 

At Gogar House, Alexander Smith, eldest son of 
John G. Kinnear, Eeq., banker. 

Charles White, merchant, Leith. 
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THE COURT MAGAZINE. 





FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1833. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVINGS OF THE 
FASHIONS. 


Evenine Dress. 


A crarg robe of the palest shade of French 
grey over satin to correspond. Corsage a la 
Montespan, cut quite low and square at the 
top, and trimmed with a lappel square behind, 
cleft upon the shoulders, and pointed on the 
bosom. The bottom of the body is also 
pointed, and the sides and centre of it and 
of the lappel are marked by an embroidery 
in white silk of a Grecian pattern. The 
lappel and the bottom of the corsage are 
bordered with white blond lace. Short full 
sleeves. The upper edge of the hem is 
embroidered to correspond. The hair is 
divided on the forehead, and arranged partly 
in a low knot at the back of the head, and 
partly in a platted braid on each side, which 
is looped by gold agraffes to a bandeau of 
pearls and emeralds, so as to hang double, 
but not very low, at each side of the face. 
A sprig of gold flowers is placed above the 
bandeau on the left side. Gold earrings of 
the lozenge form , with au emerald in the 
centre of each drop. Necklace, pearls and 
emeralds. Black knitted silk gloves. Black 
satin shoes. 

MORNING DRESS. 

It is composed of Cashmere, a black 
ground flowered in large bouquets of vivid 
colours. Corsage made to fit close to the 
shape, quite high behind, but displaying a 
little of the front of the neck. Gigot sleeves. 
Collerette composed of a triple row of cambric, 
disposed in round plaits. The hair is parted 
on the forehead, and arranged behind in a 
fall knot by a band of riband, the ends of 
the knot curled in ringlets fall over the back 
of the head. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 
. A pelisse robe of lilac gros des Indes, a 


plain high corsage, adorned down the centre 
of the front with white fancy silk trimming, 
a row of which descends from the waist down 
each side of the front of the skirt, in the form 
of a broken cone. The centre of the skirt 
is ornamented with knots of satin riband to 
correspond, laid at regular distances on a 
satin rouleau. Satin ceinfure tied in x bow, 
and short ends before. Lilac satin hat, a 
round and very open brim, trimmed on the 
inside with blond lace mentonniéres, and a 
rose with buds and foliage, a sprig of roses 
and knots of lilac riband adorn the crown ; 
white blond lace veil of a very light pattern. 
Tulle cullerette, sable boa tippet. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS 
AND Dress. 


Mant zs have been introduced very early 
this season, and we see already several silk 
and satin ones trimmed with sable fur. They 
are not, however, so numerous as those bor- 
dered with broad bias bands of velvet to cor- 
respond, cut at one edge in dents of different 
forms. Several novelties have appeared in 
Cashmere mantles; some of them are beau- 
tiful, but the colours and patterns of the 
greater number are too glaring. We may 
cite as the most elegant that have yet ap- 
peared, those with black or very dark bottle- 
green grounds, printed in zigzag stripes of 
gold colour ; or geranium, with an Egyptian 
border to the pelerine, hanging sleeves, and 
bottom of the mantle. Hanging sleeves, of 
a large size, are generally adopted. We 
observe also that several mantles are made 
with ceintures, and some have a large velvet 
pelerine, with ends descending to the knee. 
Black real lace is employed to trim a good 
many Cashmere mantles. These latter have 
the collars attached by cords and tassels in- 
stead of clasps. 

Velvet mantelets, lined with coloured gros 
de Naples, and trimmed with black lace, are 
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also very fashionable. This is a mode re- 
vived after a lapse of thirty years, and without 
any alteration in the form. 

Velvet hats and bonnets begin to be very 
numerous, and the brims are decidedly larger, 
particularly at the sides of the face. They 
continue to be made wide across the forehead, 
and standing back. The most elegant morn- 
ing bonnets are those composed of plain 
black velvet, trimmed with black satin riband, 
and a half veil of black real lace. Several 
half-dress hats are trimmed with small com- 
pact bouquets of flowers, attached on one 
side by a knot of rich figured riband. A 
mixture of black and orange, or carrot colour, 
is still very fashionable. Plumes panachées 
are coming into favour for half-dress hats, 
and are likely to be very fashionable during 
the winter. A very pretty chapeau, trimmed 
with them, is composed of black satin : the 
material is laid on the crown in regular 
plaits. A bouquet of feathers, black at the 
bottom, and green from the middle of the 
feather to the tip, is attached on one side by 
a knot of black satin riband, spotted with 
green. The other, composed of scabieuse 
velvet, is trimmed with a long rose-coloured 
feather tipped with scabieuse, the beards 
thickened towards the ends, and knotted in 
rings. 

Dinner dresses are of the half high pelisse 
form, they are made with corsages in crossed 
drapery, rising a little above the shoulder, 
but leaving the throat and part of the neck 
uncovered. Satin and rich silk are the ma- 
terials most in favour for these dresses. Some 
have been recently ordered of levantine, 
which it is said will be very fashionable this 
_ winter; but im conformity to the present 
taste for rich materials, it is to be of a stouter 
fabric than that which was so much admired 
several years ago. Hats and turbans are 
both fashionable in dinner dress; caps are 
less so, but they are partially adopted. The 
first are of velvet or crape of a small size, 
and trimmed either with flowers or a single 
ostrich feather. Some have the crown par- 
tially covered with a blond lace drapery, 
which, descending through an opening on 
each side of the brim, forms floating brides ; 
they have a very elegant effect. Turbans 
are of gaure or crape, they are trimmed with 
aigrettes, or membranes of the plumage of 
birds of Paradise. Those of the Turkish 
form are in majority. The only observation 
we have to make on caps is, that they have 
diminished in size. Fashionable colours are 
those we cited last month, with the addition 
of grey and carrot colour. 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1833. 


COSTUME OF PARIS. BY A PARISIAN 
CORRESPONDENT. 


Mantles and shawls are both in favour for 
the promenade. The most elegant of the 
former are in velvet, satin, and &ssu Bragance. 
There also several of Cashmere wool woven 
in patterns that are alike on both sides. 
These last are made with velvet pelerines 
which are either cut in dents de loup, or 
edged with a piping of black satin. Several 
Cashmere mantles are lined with grey squir- 
rel fur, and a few are bordered with swans’ 
down. Fur trimmings are not, however, # 
yet generally adopted, but muffs and tippets 
form an indispensable part of promenade 
dress. Sable is the only fashionable fur for 
married ladies; but most unmarried ones 
wear grey squirrel back. Boas are only 
partially adopted, fur pelerines being mere 
fashionable at present, it is thought that they 
will supersede boas before the end of the 
winter, Cashmere shawls are those most 
generally adopted, except for the undress 
morning walk, for which very ample square 
ones of Thibet wool, of large plaided patterns 
in showy colours, are in request. In some 
instances they are made into mantles. This 
fashion will be transient, for it is in very bed 
taste. ; 
Veloure épenglé lined with plain satin is 
very much in favour for bonnets. We see 
also several composed entirely of rose- 
coloured satin, and ornamented with a knot 
of gauze riband, in which is inserted a bou- 
quet of Provence roses. The edge of the brim 
may be trimmed according to the fancy of 
the wearer, with a black or white blond lace 
veil, but one of English point lace is con- 
sidered much more distingué. A mixture of 
black and orange is still fashionable, but not 
so much so as black and green. Several of 
the new hats are composed of green satin, 
and lined with black velvet. Some are trim- 
med with flowers of various hues, others with 
ribands only, in which the two colours are 
mingled. 

Little change has taken place in the forms 
of robes for evening dress ; some have the 
corsages round, but in general they are 
pointed at the bottom, the point brought 
low, and the waist long ; the bosom is draped 
horizontally, or in the demi-cœur stile. The 
sleeves, if short, very ample, and of the 
double sabot form ; if long, they are generally 
ornamented at the bottom with a fancy cuff. 
As to the width of the skirts it has rather 
increased, and is really preposterous, The 
bodies of dresses are-cut a little higher at 
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the top, and it is supposed that those rounded 
at the bottom will soon be worn only in 
moming or promenade dress, for costumes 
à l'antique are still more fashionable for even- 
ing parties than they were last season. They 
are adopted not only in form but material 
for ball dresses, several of which have lately 
been made of rich silk, sprigged, or striped 
with gold or silver. Some robes have also 
appeared in figured silks, the patterns of 
which were perfectly antique ; it is true that 
comparatively few have been worn as danc- 
ing dresses, but it has been remarked that 
those few were seen on leaders of the fashion 
at the late court balls. Several dresses were 
of black fulle, embroidered in bouquets or 


wreaths of flowers in different coloured silks, 
and worn : over black satin. This style is 
really very elegant, though not, in our opi- 
nion, appropriate to ball dress ; it is supposed 
it will be fashionable during the winter. 

The coiffures were mostly those adopted 
in Louis XIV.’s reign. The majority were 
à la Valois and à la Montespan ; they were 
ornamented with flowers. Very few dia- 
monds were seen in head-dresses, and those 
only on English ladies. A few coiffures, co- 
pied from antique statues, and ornamented 
with pearls, were very much admired.— 
Fashionable colours are the same as last 
month. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





“Forty Years’ Residence in America; or, the 
Doctrine of a particular Providence exemplified in 
the life of Grant Thorburn, Seedsman of New 
York.” 

Mn. D. Borezrau has in the Press—“A few 
Remarks upon Mr. Hayward's Prose translation 
of Gortue’s Facst,” with additional Observations 
on the difficulty of translating German works in 
general. : 

“The British Cyclopedia of Natural History” 
is prepering for immediate publication, with en- 
gravings by Landscer. 

In the press by Mr. Montgomery Martin, the 
first volume “(Asia)” of a national work on the 
Colonies of the British Empire. 

“The Story without an End,” translated from 
the German, by Sarah Austin, with wood engrav- 
ings from the designs of Harvey. 

- “Rockwood,” a romance in 3 vols. 
“The Baboo, or Life in India,” sketching the 


manners and modes of life among the higher and 
middle ranks of society in the East 

‘The Dark Lady of Doonah,” a high romance, 
by the author of “ Wild Sports of the West,” &c. 

A new “ Novel,” by the author of ‘“‘Sayings and 
Doings,” &c. 

Among the memoirs in the forthcoming “ Annual 
Biography and Obituary,” are those of Lord Ex- 
mouth ; Sir George Dallas, Bart.; Sir John Mal- 
colm; Earl Fitzwilliam; Lord Dover; Sir Henry 
Blackwood; W. Wilberforce, Esq.; Sir E. G. 
Colpoys; Capt. Lyon, R. N.; Rajah Rammohun 
Roy; Admiral Boys; J. Heriot, Eaq. (Comptroller 
of Chelsea Hospital); Mr. Samuel Drew, &c. 

“Olympia Moratæ, her Times, Life, and Writ- 
ings,” by the author of “ Selwyn.” 

Lieutenant Jervis has just completed a “ Nar- 
rative of his recent Journey to the Falls of the 
Cavery, combined with an Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Neilgherry Hills.” 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Teddington, Lady Campbell, of a daughter. 

At the Dowager Lady Arundell's, Dover-street, 
the Hon. Mrs. Neave, of a son. 

At Kensington Gravel Pits, Mrs William 
Hutchins Calleott, of a daughter. 

Mrs. Frederick Marson, of Cumberland-terrace, 
Regent'e-park, of a son. 

At Swaffham, Norfolk, Mrs Walpole, of a 
danghter. 

At Grove-house Fulham, the Lady of tho Rev. 
William Roy, D.D., late Senior Chaplain of 
Madras, of a daughter. 


At Blackley, Lancashire, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Weigall, of a son. 

At Sandon Hall, Staffordshire, the Lady Louisa 
Fortescue, of a daughter. 

At the Rookery, Roehampton, the Lady of the 
Rev. George Massey, of a daughter. 

The wife of a shoemaker, named Bliss, in King- 
street, Cheltenham, of four children—two living 
and two dead. 


MARRIAGES. 


By special licence, at St. George’s Church, 
Hanover-square, by the Bishop of London, Flora 











XXIV MARRIAGES, 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell, Bart., to the Rev. Henry Yorke, 
Rector of Wimpole, Cambridgeshire. 

At Blanvaddoch, Dumbartonshire, Andrew 
Bonar, Esq., banker in Edinburgh, to Marcelly, 
daughter of the late Colonel Ronaldson Macdonell, 
of Glengarry, Clanranald. 

At Chesterfield, Francis Hastings Graham, Esq., 
second son of the late Gen. Graham, of Stirling 
Castle, to Honora Anna Seward, only daughter of 
the late Jonathan Stokes, M.D. 

At Mayo, Mr. John Clark, of Shamble-street, 
to Mrs. Mary O'Rorke ; the bridegroom is in his 
90th year, and the bride in her 89th. 

Richard Robertson, Eaq., to Josepha Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. William St. Andrew 
Vincent, Prebend of Chicester and Vicar of Bolney, 
and granddaughter of the late Dean of Westminster. 

At Carnock, Scotland, Captain John Osborn, 
Enniskillen Dragoons, to Catherine, daughter of 
the late Sir M. S. Stewart, Bart. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, by the Rev. W. R. Wy- 
att, M. A, Edwin Wyatt, Esq., of the Cottage, 
Denbighshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of Admiral 
Mackellar. 

Mselle Dosne, the daughter of the Receiver- 
General of the department of Finisterre, to M. 
Thiers, Minister of Commerce. The lady, who is 
in her 15th year, is small, pretty, and above all, 
very rich, having, it is said, a fortune of 2,000,000fr. 

The Scotsman thus describes the condition of a 
couple who were married a short time ago -——“ The 
passengers on the high road to the west of this place, 
were rather puzzled a few days since, by observing 
a man busy digging potatoes ina field, while a young 
woman sat beside him equally busy at some piece of 
machinery, with a large wheel in motion. Some at 
first supposed that a new agricultural implement was 
at work, perhaps in the preparation of the roots into 
Sir John Sinclair's flour. It was at last discovered 
that the loving couple were still in the honey month, 
and that nothing should separate them, within doors 
or without, the frugal wife carried her reel upwards 
of a mile to the field, and was winding pirns beside 
her equally eident deary, reminding one of the time, 
‘when Adam delved and Eve span !'” 

It is well known that the King of Prussia made a 
left-handed marriage with a young lady, named De 
Herach, since created Princess de Leignitz. Her 
father, who had been a widower for two years, has 


AND DEATHS. 


just given to his Prussian Majesty a mother-in-law, 
by taking to wife a young Saxon lady. 


DEATHS. 


At Prague, Prince Aloys Lichtenstein, General- 
in-Chief in Bohemia. 

The Hereditary Prince of Sanderhausen. 

At the Deanery, the Very Rev. Dr. Woodhouse, 
Dean of Lichfield, in his 86th year. 

At Fetreresso Castle, N. B. Mra. Abercromby 
Duff. 

At Sydney, N. B., Tunis Rephenbark, in his 
103rd year, He was one of the combatants under 
the walls of Quebec when Wolfe and Montcalm fell. 

* At Plymouth, in his 102d year, a seaman named 
Hili; he was born in 1731, and lived in four 
king's reigna, 

Calvin Edson, the “‘ Living Skeleton,” died a few 
days since at his residence in Randolph, Vt. His 
body was taken from the tomb the night after its 
interment, and two young men belonging to the 
medical class at Hanover have been arrested for the 
offence. 

Mr. John Wontner, the governor of Newgate, 
died at twelve o'clock on Wednesday night, at his 
residence in the Old Bailey, in consequence of brain 
fever. The deceased had only been indisposed two 
days. It appears that on Wednesday week, Mr. 
Wontner officially accompanied some convicts to 
Chatham, during which journey he caught a severe 
cold. He complained to his family on the following 
morning of great indisposition; but though medical 
attendance was immediately obtained, he gradually 
grew worse, and eventually sunk under the disease. 
Mr. W. was 53 years of age, and has been governor 
of Newgate for eleven years. Mr. Wontner had 
been for some years past in the service of the Cor- 
poration: first, as one of the city marshals, and 
while filling that office he was thrown from his horse 
and fractured his leg, which was afterwards ampu- 
tated. The situation of governor of Newgate soon 
afterwards falling vacant, Mr. W. was elected, and 
during the long period which he held this important 
office, his conduct has been so distinguished for 
humanity as not only to call forth the approbation 
of the Mayor and Sheriffs, but repeatedly of the 
Judges, as well as from the unhappy persons com- 
mitted to his care. The deceased has left behind 
him a numerous family.—The appointment of 
governor is in the gift of the Court of Aldermen. 
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THE LACEY CHRONICLES. 


SONNET. 


High on a rock it stands, that ancient keep, 

The hold of the De Laceys in old days, 

Clad now in ivy which the sea-blast sways, 

Borne from the turbulent Atlantic deep: 

Whilst ’midst its mouldering dead, below the steep 
The Church of Holy-cross, secluded, lone, 

Hath thro’ dim ages echoed prayer and praise, 

A shrine where time hath hallow'd each rude stone. 
And far in yon fair vale, where no chill breeze 
Disturbe the uil scene, with its dark groves 

Of oak majestic, shelter’d in sweet ease 

Behold a house, the antiquarian loves, 

Where, with the honors wealth with goodness gives, 
The noble race of the De Lacey lives. 


It is nearly fifty years since, that, in the cheerless month of November, two female 
friends were sitting together in a large old-fashioned apartment in an ancient Manor- 
house on the western coast of England. One was the wife of the owner of the 
mansion ; the other, the playmate and companion of her youthful years, had lately 
returned from a long residence in India, with that yearning after the scenes and 
friends of her childhood, known but to those who have endured a long separation. 
Mr. De Lacey, the owner of Lacey-court, was absent, and Mr. Audley, the husband 
of the guest, was in London on business, so that the two friends were left to the 
E—{counr MAGAzINE)—#EBRUARY, 1843, 
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uninterrupted enjoyment of each other's society, and to the pleasant reminiscences 
of early days, without the fear of incurring the remarks of those who could not 
perhaps understand the feelings they excited. In those days, the hours were more 
rational than at the present time, and the hour of five found the two friends seated 
by a blazing fire, their dinner over, the shutters closed, the damask curtains drawn, 
the heavy mahogany table placed between them, themselves most comfortably en- 
sconced in two, large, substantial arm-chairs, their work boxes before them, whilst, 
slumbering on the thick, warm rug lay a spaniel of the Lacey breed, and a large 
tabby cat, in most amicable contact. | 

‘* I cannot conceive a greater contrast,” said Mrs. Audley, “ than my situation, at 
this moment, and two years ago. Then, gasping in the burning clime of India, 
surrounded by Hindoos and slaves, in society the most uncongenial to my habits, 
longing for home, disgusted with all around me; now, in dear old England, in a house 
peculiarly English, with my best and dearest friend—]1 am really too happy, and 
expect to wake and find it all a vision.” 

That Mrs. Audley’s present abode was, indeed, as she termed it, truly English, 
may be gathered from a brief description of it :— 

It was an extensive building, with steep roofs highly ornamented with stone 
carvings and devices; innumerable irregularities in the front and sides, here, jutting 
out into large heavy porches which, in summer, streamed with honeysuckles and 
jessamine ; there, into a broad bay-window with thick mullions. On one side, ruse 
a tall turret, crowned with a peaked roof, and the windows, without any attempt at 
symmetry, were scattered about, in positions which plainly denoted the ups and 
downs in the house within. It was, indeed, built with that utter disregard to 
architectural proportions, so frequent among our ancestors; long passages inter- 
sected by short flights of six or seven steps, so ill-lighted by the casemented windows 
and minute panes, that the sense of touch was more called into action than the sense 
of sight. These, opening into large, low rooms, with a super-abundance of doors, 
spacious chimney-pieces, and, here and there, mixed with more modern acquisitions, 
a tall, narrow bed with the tester fastened to the ceiling and its slender posts most 
unlike the handsome substantial pillars of later date, the dark curtains embroidered 
in huge fig-leaves, whose stems straggled along in the true serpentine line, an ex- 
ception, however, to the assertion that such is the line of beauty ; weighty cabinets of 
costly japan, with their dozens of little shining drawers, long, broad dressing-tables 
with yellow (né white) satin-worked covers, looking-glasses of huge dimensions and 
strange irregularity of form, and sets of toilette boxes, some green, some black, some 
red ; chairs of tapestry, which the arms of the degenerate females of our days could 
not pretend to remove from their places—the walls covered with curious Indis- 
paper, with pheasants of golden plumage and prodigious tails, picking at scarlet 
fruit, and surrounded by gigantic butterflies and fearful-looking beetles—the ceilings 
variegated in all kinds of intricate patterns, here, embossed with the family arms, 
repeated over and over in innumerable compartments, thence flowing over the whole 
surface in a maze of flowers, the like of which grew never on earth. 

Mr. de Lacey, with the most laudable veneration for a mansion which his ances- 
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tors had inhabited for centuries, the style of which was admirable for ite antiquity 
and the insight it gave into the taste of olden times, preserved every remnant of it 
with the most scrupulous care ; and, without denying himself the various improve- 
ments that later times have made in comforts and luxuries, he introduced them so 
judiciously amongst the stiff and cumbrous frames of past days, that, whilst they 
contnbuted to the ease of the inhabitants, they appeared by no means incongruous. 
Thus, the modern arm-chair united the luxurious cushions and agreeable slope, 
adopted now with a certain weight and solidity which suited with the heavy settees, 
whose massive oaken-frames garnished the recesses of the windows, neither inviting 
the indolent to repose, nor the weary to rest. Every precaution, too, was taken to 
obviate, or nullify the inconveniences and disadvantages in old houses. The atmos- 
phere was now carefully excluded, which formerly was allowed to blow in, free and 
unrestrained through door, window, and panel. The passages were matted, every 
room carpeted ; the wide chimneys contracted out of sight, though still retaining 
the ample expanse below, the old hall yet adorned with enormous stag-horns, its 
warlike implements of various fashions and centuries, the tattered and faded ban- 
ners, the crests and heraldry blazoned on wall and ceiling, its heavy dark-oak pan- 
els, and floor as black as ebony. And who would have displaced them? The 
parlour, too, with its low roof, low as compared with the modern, lofty chambers of 
these days, added to all the sedate sobriety of the olden time the comfort of the 
present. The pictures of many generations filled every compartment, in every 
costume of fancy and reality. Here, the soldier of Cromwell’s time, clad in armour, 
beside the gay cavalier with his pointed beard; there, a gay gallant in slashed 
doublet and frill of point d’Espagne, beside a heavy-looking-man, arrayed in em- 
broidered velvet! Here, frowned a yellow ascetic face from the shadow of a dark, 
flapping hat, his person enveloped in a black mantle, which a long, thin, ungloved 
hand grasped tightly on his breast; there, a bald-head with grave, yet placid fea- 
tures, the figure arrayed in a monkish habit, speaking plainly that some of the 
family had followed the Catholic faith. Nor were the female portraits less diversi- 
fied, for, some were shepherdesses in hoops, seated under trees, tending their 
flocks, clad in satin petticoats and high-heeled shoes ; some, in the Sir-Peter-Lily- 
style, as if stepping across the picture, turning their faces kindly towards the spec- 
tator, holding in the tips of their fingers a sprig of myrtle, evidently just plucked 
from the marble vase beside them; here, a lady holding a scarf on her shoulders, 
with so light a touch, that the wind, which is evidently blowing, must soon over- 
come the feeble restraint : some, with the short, formal fringe of ringlet, circling the 
forehead, whose wide expanse is unbroken, save by the jewelled ornament, renewed 
in our time under the appellation of a Sevigné ; here, a lady, whose taper waist 
seems panting to escape her satin armour, whilst her dishevelled locks flow over the 
exposed shoulders, bound by a fillet of pearl—but further enumeration of her ap- 
parel were tedious. Suffice it, that the indefatigable industry of Mr. de Lacey, 
had brought forth from altar and garret, from cobweb and mildew, every repre- 
tentative of his dead ancestry, and, in renewed frames and well-cleansed faces, they 
cecupied the walls, a perfect clan of De Laceys. The exterior of Lacey-court 
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house, it seemeth to me fitting that T should in a manner requite my debt for 
nurture and kindness, by a due exercise of my clerkly wit. Therefore, I indite 
such verities as mine own eyes have witnessed, to the glory of God, and the honor 
of Sir Humphry de Lacey, my good patron and umquhile master. 

Sir Humphry de Lacey lived in his strong-hold in the west country, on the con- 
fines of the Welsh lands, and his castle was built firmly on a rock which overbung 
the sea, and was very stern and terrible to behold; for, by reason of the sudden 
forays of those from the north, and the incursions of the men of Cambria southward, 
Sir Humphry and his sire had fortified it with great outlay of gold. It was more- 
over subtilly contrived with secret passages and subterraneans, and all fortified with 
many cunning devices to stop the progress of assailants. The walls were of mar- 
vellous substance, and only pierced with windows inwards to the court, save in the 
towers, where the loop-holes looked over the fair sea, stretching far and wide. 
There was not such another fortalice as Castle Lacey in all the land about. Sir 
Humphry lived here with the dame his wife, a woman right fair to behold, whom 
he loved with all his heart; and, in good sooth, she was gentle and humble to him 
her lord, and of courteous and kind demeanour to all; yet could she not retain my 
master by her side, as she was full fain, but he would oft-times call together his serfs 
and vassals, and sally forth on the border lands to return the rude visits of the 
inhabiters thereof. 

At length, there was great rumour throughout the land that our suzerain, King 
Richard, was minded to join the Holy Crusade and fight in Palestine, and, shortly, 
ita verity was confirmed, and all men of wealth and high degree were invited and 
urged to accompany the King to the wars against the Infidels. I, whose office of 
minstrel in the castle, caused that I saw more than others were wont to see, was 
soon aware that Sir Humphry’s mind was bent upon this matter, and it was not long 
before he unfolded his purpose to the dame, though he feared much that she would 
seek to thwart him with all the cunning devices of womanhood, and abundance of 
sighs and tears. And, in truth, the knight saw true. The lady was not, as many 
in those days, of brave spirit and robust body, who could mount the steed and follow 
the chase, and think nought of danger and weariness; but she was fair and delicate 
and of a timorous heart withal, and.it misliked her, both that she should so long be 
deprived of the solace of her husband's company, and moreover that she should be 
left desolate and forlorn, with none but vassals to defend her against the attacks of 
robbers and outlaws. It was piteous to hear her tell Sir Humphry that she was an 
orphan, and had thought he would be to her both father and mother, and ask him 
if it was keeping his marriage troth to leave her solitary and defenceless in this lone 
castle with her young children, whose youth made them a heavy care and no support 
to her, if she was to be their sole protector. And Sir Humphry was fain to cheer 
her with his— Be of good heart, good wyfe, and look not to our parting in such 
doleful mood, but, rather, to our merry meeting after a time, which shall not, God 
willing, be long. None can harm thee, if thou keepest within these goodly walls, 
and well, I trow, thou wilt not go forth gadding. Bethink thee, how they are built 
with marvellous strength and cunning, and ere thou and thy maidens have finished 
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the spinning of the napery or broidering the fine arras for the north chamber, I will 
be back, with our Lady’s leave, and make thy ears tingle to hear the wonders I will 
tell thee of the Infidels and our valorous deeds unent them.” But my lady would 
not be comforted, and wept so sore that Sir Humphry was forced to depart with 
little content of mind. 

I did, with much pain and toil, seek to cheer the forlorn lady by the art of min- 
atrelsy, and I was not weary to play from the dawn of day even unto nightfall, and 
to recite many a fytte and rhyme to divert her thoughts for a-while; but it was in 
vain, for she would oft-times come forth from her chamber and bid me cease, and 
say in piteous wise that my music did distraught her head ; wherefore, after a time, 
I played no more, and busied myself with other concerns. I have said, that being 
not remote from the Welsh coast on one side, and the wild northmen above, there 
. were wont to be frequent forays and incursions, which even the valorous presence of 
Sir Humphry could hardly repulse, though, certes, he had a brave name for hardi- 
hood and cunning devices wherewith to greet them. It is no marvel, then, that, 
after it was noised abroad that he was away beyond the seus, these Jawless marauders 
waxed bolder, and that we of Castle Lacey were kept in tribulation and vexation of 
spirit for their sakes. At one time, their ships were descried stealing craftily along 
the sea, as if prying over our lands to descend thereon; and now, a band of stout 
robbers, armed to the teeth, would come in the long nights of yule and bear off the 
flocks and herds which fed on the hills ; nay, they did come even to the castle walls, 
if, perchance, through carelessness of the inmates, they might surprise it, and carry 
off spoils. Now and then, my lady received tidings of the knight, but it was only 
brief notice of his well-doing, by the mouth of messengers from the King from the 
Holy Land, for Sir Humphry was no clerk, more was the pity, as it would have 
been great solace to the dame to see of his welfare by his own hand; but that could 
not be. 

Now, in the second year of Sir Humphry’s absence, it chanced that a body of 
Welshmen did with great boldness and fierceness come even under the walls of the 
castle, and though we greeted them manfully, and from the battlements sent forth a 
cloud of arrows, and wounded many and slew not a few, 80 that they fled in dismay, 
yet was Lady de Lacey overcome with dread, and sent straightway to her cousin 
Herbert Powys to come speedily and aid her with his presence. Great joy and 
comfort was it to the poor dame when, from the warden’s tower she descried him 
and a gallant band of followers descending the distant hills into the plain, and 
making straight for the rock on which the fortalice was built,’ and with a liberal 
heart did she ordain the slaughter of beeves and porkets to recreate them withal. 
The Master of Powys was of the same years as my lady, his cousin, and a brave and 
etout knight, fierce and comely to Jook upon ; and, moreover, so free and hearty and 
merry in his mood, that he won the heart and good will of all he consorted with. 

After the sojourn of some days, wherein he scoured the neighbouring lands, and 
struck terror into the lawless, he had long parlance with my lady, and told her for 
his conscience-sake he would not keep such à troop of followers to be fed from her 

stores, but that he would dismiss all but a few of the stoutest, and with them would 
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sojourn yet a time in the fortress, till the long, wintry nights were past, and the 
danger of forays was over. It was a bleak, cold winter, and the Master of Powys 
affected not much the frost and snow, but solaced himself daintily in the castle, now, 
listening to my minstrelsy, now, in converse with my lady, his kinswoman, and be- 
guiling the time by his pleasant speech and jocular mood. Methought it was not 
long, before the dame looked less sorrowful, and I saw her watch for the entrance 
of the master, as if she did not greatly mislike his presence ; and he, in his turn, 
seemed to think more and more how best he might cheer and comfort her de- 
sponding spirit. Let none think that I insinuate aught evil in the intentions 
either of the Lady de Lacey, or the Master of Powys. I saw none but a vir- 
tuous demeanour in the dame, and a frank, hearty good-will in the master; na- 
thelesse, it would cross my mind, that it were well for Sir Humphry to return 
to his own home, or he might find a colder welcome then he looked for. But, 
now came a messenger to court, with ill tidings from the Holy Land; the Infidels 
had fought valorously, and had taken many prisoners. Sir Humphry, who led 
his own followers, was missing, after having been seen in the thickest of the fight, 
with the blood streaming from the joints of his armour. Little hope was there of 
his life, but King Richard sent a special message to my Lady de Lacey, that the 
good knight, her spouse, should be well looked after, and if amongst the living, that 
he would spare nought fitting for his ransom; but the King himself shortly after 
this foul mischance, was captived by Duke Leopold, and could give no thought for 
his subjects. 

At these tidings, there was sad swoundings and heavy dolour, and with many a 
bitter tear did the widowed lady bewail her lord, and then it was that she turned to 
her brave kinsman, the Master Herbert, for his support and comforting in this her 
desolate condition. The dame, though she had always looked for an evil end to 
this crusade, yet was utterly cast down, and thought of her helpless condition, and 
her young, unprotected children, with sore dismay ; but, after a time, the Master of 
Powys did represent to my lady, that it was no longer seemly for him to sojourn in 
the castle, and she a widow, but he offered to become her protector lawfully, and 
to cherish her and her children in all love and faithfulness. So, after a time, it was 
agreed that, on confirmation of the heavy tidings (for, be it observed, a second mes- 
senger brought the strong rumour that Sir Humphry had yielded up his life in the 
hands of the Saracens), the master should return and bear his bride to his tower of 
Powys, or sojourn with her at Castle de Lacey, as they should deem most fitting. 
After his departing,’the dame remained low in heart, for, verily, she was ever of a 
timorous and desponding spirit, and, I believe in my soul, it was more from fear 
than love that she yielded so soon to a second thrall in wedlock. Howbeit, the 
winter was passing, and in the spring the master promised to return. And, now, 
she received the doleful certainty of her lord's death, in that a pilgrim from the Holy 
Land returning to his home in the west country, came unto the castle, and related 
how that, with his own eyes, he had seen Sir Humphry desperately wounded 
amongst a heap of dead and dying. Masses were said for the repose of his soul by 
the father confessor of the castle and by the abbot of Holy-cross, and many a long 
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night did my lady pass in prayer before the high altar, interceding for the soul of 
the slain knight. 

It chanced that, in the end of the bitter month of February, the skies being fear- 
fly turbulent and tempestuous, it was horrible to see from the top of the tower 
the fury of the ocean, tossing the frail ship and wrecking them upon the rocky shore. 
One night, the wind blew mightily, and, from the turret where I had mounted to 
behold the warfare of the elements, I could just see a brave vessel driven before it, 
with tattered sails and torn rigging, and lights at the mast-head to make known their 
miserable extremity. I watched her tossing in the angry waves, and hasted to my 
lady to grant that all in the castle might descend to the shore to the end that if the 
good ship struck on the rocks, the lives of the crew might, perchance, be saved. 
My lady gave orders that all should follow me, and, straightway, we went down to 
the strand with lights and ropes and all things fitting for the need. The tempest 
increased, and after some weary hours, whilst the darkness grew thicker and thicker, 
we could see the vessel driving, and, at the last, she staved on some sunken rocks 
which were scant three hundred yards from the shore. The shrieks of the crew, 
mingled with the bellowing of the winds and waves filled all our hearts with terror. 
And it was vain to do aught for their rescue, the surf ran too high to launch the boat, 
and we could only pace up and down the sand with our torches and ropes, ready to 
aid any who might be cast up. Sundry bodies were vomited forth of the cruel 
waves, but they were wounded and grievously hurt by reason of the stony beach on 
which they were tossed by the fury of the waters. As we stood watching a dark 
substance floating on the sea, which now bore it onwards and then carried it afar into 
the deep, a huge blast arose more violently than heretofore, and cast it almost at 
our feet. Then, we saw it to be the body of a man, and some motion of the limbs 
seemed to tell that life was not entirely departed ; thereupon, we raised it upon our 
shoulders, and bore it to the castle, where we laid it before the great fire in the hall. 
My lady, who had passed the weary hours at the turret window, came down with 
speed, and approaching the drowned man, stooped low to see if, indeed, there was 
any breath left in him. She held the lamp close, and I saw her, in a moment, turn 
deadly white, and a sound came from her lips which would have been a shriek, but 
that she made a great trial to check it. Just then, an old hound entered the hall, 
and, as he crossed it, he lifted up his head and snuffed the air ; he was nearly blind, 
but he pursued his way straight to the body of the man and,: after smelling it all 
over, he uttered low whines of pleasure and impatience. Then, my lady de Lacey. 
clasped her hands and said, “old Bran thou art right, it is he, and none other,” and, 
turning to me, “ Baldwin,” said she, “it is thy lord. Nay, suffer not thyself to be 
distraught with wonder, but speedily help to chafe these stiffened limbs, and re-kindle 
the spark of life which hath all but passed away.” My lady, by this time, had en- 
tirely put by her tremor, and with her damsels brought warm garments of woollen 
in which to wrap the knight who lay for a long space as if he were a dead man. 
But, at last, he opened his eyes, though they were wild and vacant, and, thereupon, 
my lady ordered him to be conveyed to a warm bed, where, in short space, a spice- 
poseet was poured adown his throat with due care, and then he passed into a deep 
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slumber. When this had come over him, the dame did call me to her presence, and, 
though her air was somewhat disturbed and sad, she spoke firmly, and as one of 
untroubled conscience. ‘ Baldwin,” said she, “thou hast ever been a faithful fol- 
lower, zealous for the honor of thy liege lord and all that appertaineth unto hin. 
Thou knowest well, that since Sir Humphry went to the Holy Land, the castle hath 
been threatened by marauders and outlaws to the grievous peril of its women and 
the helpless children, and I myself put at my wits-end to devise means for our 
safety. Hath it not been.so, good Baldwin ? ” 

* Traly hath it, madam,” I said, ‘and oft times we rued the day whereas Sir 
Humphry departed.” 

‘“ Thou knowest, also, Baldwin,” said my lady, again, ‘“‘ how sorely my poor 
heart vexed after my absent lord, and how I passed many a weary day in lament- 
ing and bemoaning for him. But, in our troublous times, there is great need to 
dry our tears and take all means to strengthen our weakness. Therefore, I hold, 
that it was no unseemly reason, and no misbecoming oblivioness of Sir Humphry, 
that caused me to yield assent to the honorable proposal of the Master of Powys. 
The Holy Virgin and all the blessed saints be praised,” said my lady, crossing her- 
self, devoutly, “ that the Master gained not my consent to an earlier espousal, and 
that Sir Humphry, being still an habitant of this sorrowful world, finds me such as 
he left me, with a heart ready to greet him, kindly, and with all wifely duty. Bat, 
I am sick in spirit, to think how sorely he would grieve, did he know how nearly 
his place was occupied, and I am at my wits—how to devise means, that such 
tidings may never reach him. I like plain and straight measures best, and it seemeth 
unto me, that I might trust the menials to keep a still tongue on the past, the wo- 
menkind, for that they will have a fellow-feeling for me, as for one of themselves, 
and the men from their love and tenderness for their master. So, Baldwin, to you 
I would devolve the task of urging them to this, and, it being the winter-season, 
when small intercourse is there atween the castle and our neighbours, it may well 
be that the remembrance of these intended espousals may pass away, and new things 
have become old, ere Sir Humphry be again at large. Moreover, Baldwin, thou 
must undertake for me a sorer travel, even in this cold season, but it is of huge 
import that the Master of Powys be speedily advised of Sir Humphry’s return, and 
that it is not mete that he should visit the castle for many along year. If thou wilt 
serve me faithfully on this wise, thou wilt find me even more than heretofore, thy 
true friend.” | 

In truth, it was a hard task my lady put upon me, but I obeyed with hearty 
good-will, and to the best of my poor wit. The Master of Powys grieved heavily 
at the tidings, with a due mixture nevertheless of joy and sadness, for he had ever 
been well affectioned to Sir Humphry, and had lamented his sad demise with sore 
lament, so that, albeit he was now thwarted in the gain of his lady-love, he said 
he never wished Sir Humphry worse luck than he had, and gave God thanks that 
he might yet live many years a prosperous and happy man. 

“ Baldwin,’ said he, ‘“ my heart is sore, and I must needs do all I can to gladden 
it again, wherefore, let the lady de Lacey be easy on my account, for I enter her 
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castle doors no more. Rather will I head my followers and chase the north-men 
even to their own lands, and, in the hurry and turmoil of war forget the softer 
seenes I had planned for my disport.” 

Sir Humphry was long, ere he was himself again, s0 sorely had he been buffeted 
by the waves, and so maltreated by the infidels who kept him in bitter captivity 
unheeding his grievous wounds; moreover, he met with great dangers and perils 
in freeing himself from their hands, and, now, his memory oft-times failed, and 
his mind was somewhat distraught, so that it was an easier thing to put aside his 
thoughts from dangerous matters, and lead them to such as might bring no sus- 
picion of untoward events. In such wise did the cloud of forgetfulness steal over 
the years of his sojourn in far countries, and he heard nought of the Master of 
Powys to do detriment to his peace. And now, Sir Humphry being ever a good 
and pious man pondered in his mind that he would build a church, and dedicate it to 
the Holy Cross for which he had fought in Palestine, as a testimony of humble 
thankfulness for that he was saved msrvellously, both from the fierce ire of the in- 
fidels, and from the peril of the deep waters ; and my lady, also, would build a chapel 
in it with her own possessions and dedicate it to the Blessed Virgin. Good Sir 
Humphry conceived in his ignorance and simplicity, it was a tribute of gratitude 
for his being safely restored to her again, and so, doubtless, it was, in part; but I, 
who knew somewhat more than the good knight, was aware that it was meant in 
token of the great mercy whereby her purpose was happily thwarted, ere grievous 
mischief had ensued. My lady failed not at vespers and complines to pray de- 
voutly in the Virgin’s chapel, and, during the rest of her life, she kept fast, not 
only at such times as holy-mother-church appointed but, also, on her own count. 
And so years passed on, and Sir Humphry was content to rest peaceably in his 
castle, that is, with such measure of peace as the troublous times allowed. He and 
my lady grew in years, and Sir Humphry was fain to lean on a staff, and my lady's 
comely cheeks and bright hair were changed, the one, to faded hue, and the other 
toa wintry grey ; and their children were wedded, and they were left alone ; when 
it chanced that Sir Humphry took a vehement desire to behold again the Master of 
Powys. He had been ever kindly affectioned towards him, and had oft-times 
urgently desired his presence, but the Master, faithfully adhering to his covenant 
with my lady, had ever refused compliance. Now, however, that the passage of 
time had wrought changes upon all, my lady deemed that no harm could follow if 
the old intercourse were resumed, and she trusted to me, as to one well acquaint 
with old events, to convey to the Master her wish and desire that he should resume 
his old habits and sleep again under the old battlements of Castle Lacey. He was 
not backward to comply, and he sent a message to Sir Humphry that, God willing, 
he would be at Castle Lacey at the fall of the leaf, and tarry with him through the 
short days of winter, when his presence would not be missed at his tower of Powys. 
Sooth to say, I was curious to see the meeting of my lady and her cousin, and failed 
not, on cunning pretence, to make one in the great-hall, whither Sir Humphry and 
his lady resorted to receive-and do honor to the Master. My lady’s wimple was 
drawn somewhat closer than her wont, and when the Master entered, her cheek, I 
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could see, was as bright a red as in her comeliest days, but, at once, she seemed to 
call up all her woman’s pride and discretion, and she walked forward with Sir 
Humphry, and kindly put forth her hand, and, with a voice audible enough, though 
somewhat unsteady, she gave him a friendly greeting. I could see both the Dame 
and the Master make a gesture of surprise at the sight of each other, for the Master 
was grown very portly, and bald on his crown, and somewhat bent withal ; and my 
lady, as I have said, looked as one well advanced in years; but, presently, a smile 
passed across their visages, and, in my lady’s eyes, I saw two little tear-drops, 
which she hastily brushed away, and then it seemed that the thoughts of all that 
had been were put aside for ever. Sir Humphry, good man, was well pleased at 
heart to see his old kinsman, and many a hearty laugh did the old walls echo to, as 
they recounted the passages of their former days, and their feats in the chase, and 
their skirmishes with the marauders of the north country. And so the winter passed 
cheerily. 

It chanced that, one Sabbath morn, after mass had been duly performed, the 
Master of Powys lingered with the Knight and the Dame in the church, and gave 
attentive hearkening to the account of the building of it, and how Sir Humphry had 
deemed it but fitting a Christian man to erect this costly edifice, thereby to manifest 
the thankfulness of his heart to God and the blessed saints for his marvellous pre- 
servation from the hands of the infidels; and, moreover, from the foul tempest 
which cast him, wounded and helpless upon his native shore. And he pointed out, 
also, the small chapelry on the right hand of the great porch, and with many words 
of commendation and love made known to the Master, how my lady, his spouse, 
had straitened herself in the purchase of sumptuous apparel and jewels befitting her 
station, to raise this chapel with such adornments and riches as she deemed good to 
offer to the Blessed Virgin-mother in testimony of her gratitude that her lord was 
restored to her. As Sir Humphry discoursed on this, with heat and vehemence, | 
saw my lady turn red and perplexed at his commendation, for it was known well 
unto me from her own lips, that she built the shrine as an humble offering to Heaven, 
for that she had been saved from guilt and misery ; and she had caused me to grave 
on a stone, cunningly concealed midst the sculpture of the altar, words to that effect. 
She deemed it safe from Sir Humphry’s sight, who was little given to curious pry- 
ing ; but now he walked slowly over the pavement, pointing out to the Master the 
rich tracery-work of pillar and corbel till he stopped close to the stone tablet. It 
chanced, that a ray of the sun streamed through a window in the nave and shone 
directly upon it, thereby plainly shewing that words were engraven thereon. Sir’ 
Humphry was no clerk, as I have said before time, but he called me to his side and 
bid me read out what was thereon. Thereat I was sorely perplexed and iooked at 
my lady, but she, after a pause, made me a sign to read on, and I obeyed, though 
with a fearful heart. Here follows the inscription graven on the tablet :— 

‘This chapel was built by Eleanor de Lacey, and dedicated to holy Mary- 
mother of God, in testimony of fervent gratitude, for the superintending pro- 
vidence whereby she was saved from committing a | ea crime, albeit in ig- 


norance, whereof she desireth that this shrine, goo adorned and enriched 
with costly sculpture shall bear memorial for many generations.” 
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Sir Humphry listened, and was mightily mazed at the hearing ; ‘‘ What meaneth 
this?” at last, he said, to the dame, “ what crime be this of which I wot not, and 
wherefore hast thou wrought such deceit with me, that I have ever held the chapel 
erected for my scape and return to thee and my own land: In sooth, I am as one 
abroad and wildered in a dark night.” 

“ Hear me, good husband,” said the lady, speaking stoutly, albeit her cheeks 
were first ruddy and then white, “ that, of which this stone doth speak, is the first 
and only time when I failed in my duty and loyalty to thee, and I may, in good 
conscience, affirm that it was less from the weakness of my heart than my woman’s 
cowardice which urged me. It hath long weighed heavily on my bosom, but, hi- 
therto, I deemed it not wise to unfold to thee my secret, fearing that it might dis- 
turb thy peace, aJbeit such disturbance were built on no foundation. But, now 
that age hath cooled thy hot blood, and thine eyes can behold more calmly the acci- 
dents of life, I would fain unburden my conscience, and rest firmly on thy love and 
kindness for my judgment.” 

Then, my lady turned to the altar in the chapel, and, in a low, but not unsteady 
voice, she began to say how heavily -she had mourned for the good knight when 
the grievous tidings came of his desperate wounds, and how she had conversed with 
the pilgrim who had seen him dying, and afterwards had the doleful certainty of 
his decease. And she spoke earnestly of the forays and attacks made by the men 
of the north-country on the castle and lands, the more frequent as they knew her 
lone and defenceless condition. She said, moreover, that her young son needed a 
staunch protector, and, “ what marvel then,” said she, “ that, after a time, when 
I saw ail these ills threatening around me, and no hope of peaceable times, I began 
to give ear to my cousin, the Master of Powys, who, moved by my disconsolate 
state, did out of his compassion and kindness for his distressed kinswoman offer to 
become my lawful protector against my foes.” 

[ saw the dame cast a quick glance at Sir Humphry to see how he took these 
tidings, and, in good truth, my heart beat hard within me as I saw the good 
knight’s cheek deepen to red, and a flash kindle in his sunken eye ; but, anon, he 
seemed to restrain the words which rose to his tongue with a huge effort, and the 
lady went on :—‘* The master will do me justice, that it was not till he proved unto 
me what might befall my little ones, and that he could only do me good service by 
my giving the right to protect us all, that I gave a slow consent. And now, good 
husband, thou mayst discern wherefore with a thankful heart I was fain to erect 
this shrine to the Blessed Virgin, who preserved me from sin and misery by the 
joyful event of thy happy return, ere I had proceeded far in this way oferror. I 
am bold to hope the life we have led together since that eve when thou wast brought 
bleeding and half dead to thy castle walls, hath given thee no cause to deem thou 
hast lost thy place in my heart, and I humbly yet confidently crave of thee, that 
thou wouldst hold out thy hand to me and to the master, and say, the past shall be 
to thee as if it had never been.” 

For a short space, Sir Humphry stood in silence, and his bosom heaved strongly, 
but, at the last, a gush of tears burst forth from his eyes, and, opening wide his arms 
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he embraced his good wife; then holding forth his hand to the Master of Powys, 
he essayed to speak with a merry voice, and bid him lay aside all fear that be would 
look askance upon him, albeit he had sought to take unto himeelf his dearest jewel. 
“* Good kinsman,” quoth the knight, ‘“ I have not travelled over foreign lands and 
lived so long in the busy scenes of life, without gathering knowledge and, I hope, s 
portion of wisdom also; and having advanced thus far on my course, I will not 
disturb the blessed calm of my old age, by stirring up the mud of the waters which 
are now clear and tranquil. The sorrows and evils have subsided, and left me 
happy and at peace, and so with God's will it shall be till 1 die. With this ks, 
then, dear wife, and with this greeting of hands, good kinsman, I wipe from my 
memory the tale I have heard, and I bid ye remember it no more, but in thankful- 
ness for sorrow put aside, when ye pray within these holy walls.” 

Right glad were my lady and the master that the good knight had so taught his 
mind and ruled his once hot and hasty temper as to comfort himself on this wise; 
and I never heard that he gave them cause to wish the secret untold, but ever did 
he behave kindly to both for the remainder of his life, which was not long. He 
was following a stag at full speed, when his horse stumbled and threw him, when, 
by reason of his unwieldiness and age, he fell heavily, and his head, striking anent 
a stone, his life had passed away ere his followers could come unto him. My lady 
rested her widowhood in the castle, until her son was of years to rule his household 
and lands, and then, retiring into the monastery of St. Ann, hard by, she became 
its abbess, in the reign of King Henry the Third. The Master of Powys was killed 
in a skirmish with the rebellious barons, when he fought under the King’s banners, 
leaving behind him a fair name for valor and courtesy. For myself, I could not 
dwell in the castle under the rule of the young knight, albeit he would willingly that 
I rested there until my life’s end ; but being weary of the world and its turmoil, I 
retired unto the abbey of the Holy-cross, and became one of that holy brotherhood. 
I would that a true record of the building of the church of Lacey should be duly in- 
dited .by him who knoweth of it best, and for that end, I, Baldwin, aforetime 
mynstre] and now monk in the aforesaid abbey, do affirm this to be the true his- 
tory ; whereunto I put my hand this 1st day of November, in the year of grace 
1241, and I place it in the great chest in the wall of the church of De Lacey, on the 
south side of the transcript, there to be preserved, God willing, unto the generations 
to come. 





When Mrs. de Lacey ceased to read, Mrs. Aubrey expressed her delight in the 
old legend, and her astonishment at its preservation ; but her imagination required 
some correction. ‘ You must not suppose, Emma,” said Mrs. de Lacey, “‘ that you 
will see our church, the identical one of which old Baldwyn gives this curious 
account. I believe, in those early times, wood was more employed than stone ss 
the material for the structure, and, of course, time worked very surely in destroying 
them. But, on this same site, a church has stood from the date of old Baldwyn's 
chronicle ; repaired and rebuilt, neglected in one century, restored in another, 
the old materials used and worked into the dilapidated walls, and thus retaining 
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portions of extreme antiquity : no part of it is modern, and, fortunately, it has never 
fallen into the hands of beautifying churchwardens. And as to the chronicle itself, 
I fear I have succeeded but ill in translating the antique language into one more in- 
telligible, and yet preserving a certain air of quaintness, without which half its 
interest is lost; but, when you see the original, you will allow my task was no easy 
one. To-morrow we will visit both castle and church, and it will be with added 
pleasure we shall enter upon the second chronicle,” 

“ It was foolish,” said Mrs. Aubrey, ‘‘ to suppose I should see the identical old 
church mentioned by Baldwyn, but, nevertheless, his chronicle will throw great in- 
terest even upon the present edifice. How simply the old minstrel betrays how he 
bore the good Lady de Lacey, and yet how certain one feels that he was one of 
those faithful retainers of the feudal times who were entirely devoted to their chiefs. 
The good dame’s character was brought out by circumstances, and I give her credit 
for the manner in which she soothed her good knight to overlook that awkward 
passage in her life. I really find no fault with your ‘translation,’ because I am 
sure the original language would be as Hebrew to me, but yet I shall not be satis- 
fied without feasting my eyes on the old document itself.” 

“ Of that I promise you a sight,” returned Mrs. de Lacey, and the two friends 
proceeded to discuss various points of Baldwyn’s chronicle, and to talk over local 
matters of history preparatory to the perusal of the second, which Mrs. de Lacey 
promised to produce on an early occasion. B. 





LUTTERWORTH CURFEW BELL. 





I hear a sound, it is the Cunrew Bett; 

That Bell I can remember, when a child, 

Has often fallen harshly on mine ear ; 

But now, to manhood grown, it soundeth sweet, 
Calling to fond remembrance, long ago, 
Wakening within my mind a thousand thoughts, 
Of boyish gambols and companions wild, 

Boys from their very wildness more endeared 
To recollection; for, with me, they shared, 
Dangers and pleasures, punishment and praise. 
When school was o’er, and free’d from every rule 
Formed to restrain the giddiness of youth, 

In merry groups we assembled on the green 
For game at cricket, foot-ball—prisoners base— 
Leap-frog or marbles, as we most mclined. 
Sometimes, we dabbled in the glassy brook, 

For giddy minnows; or, our busy lines 

Would dangle in the stream for many hours. 
Sometimes, the country round we would explore 
For birds’-nests; heedless of frightful rents, 
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And mud-bespattered clothes, thereby obtained, 
Although they cost us many a scold and frown, 
And oft-times sent us supperless to bed. 

We heeded not the thickest hedge or ditch ; 
Through one we scrambled, o'er the other sprang ; 
Fir trees we loved to mount, ‘twas our delight 

To climb the stepping boughs, proceeding on, 
Even until we reached th’ extremest point— 

A boy’s bravado—dared to venture on. 


When smiling May came forth in gay attire 
My sister roamed with me the neighbouring woods, 
And, if in gentle mood, I helped her cull 
The sweet, wild-blossoms that she loved so well. 
The heart-leaved violet, and primrose fair ; 
The light anemone, in blushes bathed ; 
The Scpttish blue-bell, with an emerald stem 
And fairy, sapphire cup, of fragrance full ; 
And Flora’s darling, lily of the vale! 
These filled the greenwood with ambrosial sweets, 
Whilst, in the meadows, golden cowslips drooped 
Their bashful heads; next wooing honey-bees, 
Attracted by their fragrance, whizzed around, 
Or boldly ventured to embrace the fair, 
So coyly hiding their enticing sweets. 
Such varied loveliness my soul bewitched, 
Awhile from frolic, and from noisy glee ; 
They e’en inspired a sort of tendernesa— 
Æ love for flowers, and wild-flowers more than all! 
When mellow Autumn came, and breezes played, 
In sunshine with the leaves of different dye, 
Yellow and dingy brown (Autumnal tints), 
Which whisper barren Winter’s stern approach, 
Then quickly hied we to the woods for nuts, 
For juicy-blackberries and ripened sloes. 

My sister then 
Would form a wreath of honey-suckle wild, 
Or fragrant bindweed to adorn her hair! 
Sometimes she found, and twas a precious prize, 
A wee-blue flower, with buds of palest pink, 
And golden eyes, which breathed forget-me-not. 


E’en Winter made us cheerful—on the pond, 

My schoolfellows and I, a happy throng, 

Skated most merrily, or, gaily, flung 

The snow-ball large, midst noisy shouts of joy 
And ringing peals of laughter. Sports, like these, 
Were ample compensation for the flowers 

Of spring and summer, and for autumn’s fruit ! 
When Christmas, with its bustle, noise and mirth, 
(coun wacasnnt.] 
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Delightful Christmas came—then, aided we, 
The preparations for the Christmas cheer, 
By cutting boughs of holly, studded o'er, 
With scarlet berries, bonny boughs were they. 
Unitedly, we dragged them down the lanes, 
And decked the house; nor did we e’er forget, 
A branch of mistletoe for older friends ; 
For, if we joined not with the merry thieves 
Licensed by mistletoe to snatch and steal, 
We loved the mischief and ’twas joy enough 
To witness the confusion we had caused. 
How oft dees memory recall the time, 
When each, with heart high-beating, from the dish 
Of flaming spirit snatched the tempting plum, 
Or joined th’ inspiring, romping, fav'rite games 
Of ‘‘ hunt-the-slipper,”’ or of ‘ blind-man’s-buff.” 
Oh! happy hours, were those, yet, even then, 
We had our momentary, darksome clouds ; 
Off, to our lips, a sympathetic pout, 
Would start; whene’er a deep-toned bell was heard, 
The teasing, the tormenting Curfew Bell, 
Which warned us from our pastimes to repose ; 
It had, indeed, a most discordant sound, 
For even in the middle of our games, 
Or, even, with our gleanings strewn around, 
Encircled by companions, loved and free, 
We had to scamper off with greatest speed, 
To reach our homes, before the Curfew Bell 
Had ceased its dismal tolling ; for that hour 
Was chosen by our father, (dear good man), 
To meet his household fer the evening prayer ; 
And sad it was for us, if aught had kept 
Us from appearing at th’ appointed hour. 
But years passed on, and I, advanced in age, 
Still found that Curfew Bell a bane to me; 
Still, at the set of sun, I loved to roam, 
Amid the fields and woods, for fragrant flowers. 
Still, did I search for blackberries and nuts, 
For drooping hare-bells, and anemones; 
No sister, then, the green-wood sought with me; 
No darling sister joined me in my stroll ; 
But one I loved.——-Not with a brother’s love. 
I never to my gentle sister gave 
The sweetest flow’rets and the finest fruit, 
For xex beat down the bushes; or held fast, 
Her hand in mine, when she the stiles got o’er. 
I never read with her the poet's songs 
Of love—or joyed to find her thoughts 
The very echo of my own. 
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I thought it folly, when that gentle girl 
Gathered forget-me-nots’ with eager glee ; 

But when another sought, another gave, 

Then I, with eagerness of joy, received, 

The very blossoms that I once had spurned. 
With her I loved, I sauntered in the dell ; 
With her I loved, I lingered on the hill, 

To watch the setting of the glorious sun; 

And e’en the golden orb appeared less bright 
Than those jet orbs which beamed with love on me; 
And even Nature’s melodies were heard, 

With less of rapture than the tuneful voice, 
Which breathed harmonious music in mine ear. 
We wandered hand in hand at eventide, 

Silent at times through very ecstacy, 

Attent to Philomel’s sweet song of love, 
Breathing of tenderness, so like our own ; 

Oh! happy hours were those; yet, even they 
Were not unmixed with sorrow; even then 
We had our gloomy, overhanging clouds ; 

Oft, from our hearts, a sympathizing sigh 
Would start, whene’er a deep-toned Bell was heard, 
The teasing, the tormenting Curfew Bell, 
Which warned us from our ditties to our dreams, 
Which bade us hasten home, for, at that hour, 
Still did my father close the day with prayer. 
To Manhood grown, how different do I feel 
Whene’er I visit Lutterworth and list 

The sonorous pealing of its Curfew Bell! 

At times, a sympathising tear will stand 
Glistening within my eye, whilst memory tells 
‘The tale of days long flown, of friends beloved 
Now absent far, or mouldering in the tomb! 


Ob! ever will that Bell be dear to me, 
For though it cause a sigh of fond regret 
For absent loved-ones, and companions dead, 
Yet does it conjure up, dear, happy thoughts, 
A thousand thoughts of childhood’s halcyon hours ; 
And should I e’er re-visit Lutterworth 
In company with one as fair and dear, 
As her in youth I thought I truly loved 
With love that time nor place could ever change; 
I ‘ll tell her of my early love, that love 
So pure and ardent, but which manhood’s love 
Outweighs in truthfulness and constancy ; 
11 tell her of my boyish games and freaks, 
I'll teach her how to sympathise with me, 
And list with pleasure to the Curfew Bell. Exza Guans. 


THE PARALYTIC LADY; 
A STROLLING-PLAYER'S COACH ADVENTURE. 


By Epwarp Dang 1, Esa. 





I was engaged one season by old Stiggins of the Bath Theatre to play low comedy. 
I bad, however, a better engagement to complete in the country, before I could 
join his company. The sudden illness of one of his best performers in my line 
compelled him to urge my instant departure at all risks; moreover, he accompanied 
his mandate with a very pretty remittance, whereby I was enabled to assume the 
gentleman, and actually became a passenger on the outside the Bath stage. This 
was a privilege of an exalted character for me, for the times were not palmy for the 
sons of Thalia or Melpomone at the period when I date my story, and the buskin 
heroes were more frequently doomed to stump their journeys from place to place on 
foot, or, at most, in a stage waggon, than to enjoy the luxuries of such a vehicle 
which it was my happiness to mount on this glorious occasion. However, I took 
my place; but, while I was in the act of ascending, I was suddenly startled by the 
sight of one of the loveliest creatures I ever beheld, sitting inside the coach with 
apparently no other protector than an old lady opposite her. With the rapidity of 
lightning, a magnificent thought crossed my pericranium,—a thought which the more 
I dwelt upon it, the more I seemed incited to put it intoexecution. ‘‘ There is a tide 
in the affaira of men,” says Shakspeare—but it had been at low ebb with me all my 
days, it had not even so much as amounted to a swell, not one single wave had rolled 
over another which could by possibility “ lead to fortune.” Something seemed to 
whisper to my heart ‘ the hour is come, the flood has set in, ride upon its glorious 
waters and fortune shall be yours.” Nor was I reasoning without fair data, for, 
at this time of day when I can look back upon the little vanities of youth, and 
speak of my personal attractions without fear of being charged with egotism, I feel 
bound to say I was no uncomely person. I dressed well—had a pair of rosy cheeks 
of my own, a set of good teeth, was straight as an arrow, and, to crown all, could 
boast of a splendid pair of rich, curly whiskers, which gave to my physiognomy a 
bold, martial and lady-winning character; add to these, I had lots of poetical scraps, 
soft, tender, sentimental stanzas at my fingers’ ends, which tend in no small de- 
gree to give efficiency and force to the shafts of Cupid. Qualifications of this kind 
are admirably calculated to touch the hearts of swain-seeking maidens between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-five ; their gentle hearts are wrought upon by the sooth- 
ing melody of numbers—they melt under the influence of a sonnet, and are enrap- 
tured with sweet pictures in verse of arcadian shades, bowers of eglantine, mean- 
dering streams and purling rivulets, But as they advance in life, and the stern 
realities of mundane affairs obtrude themeelves,—then, sentiment is at a discount, 
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and the person is valued not in proportion to his stock of quotations,—but, in pro- 
portion to his stock in the three per cent consols ;—nevertheless, these charming 
qualifications do oftimes come again into operation between the ages of thirty-five 
and fifty-five, when beauty is on the wane, and the chances of wealthy suitors de- 
cline ; then, something tender and touching is peculiarly effective,—a slice of Ovid, 
—a scrap of Tibullus—a small square out of Hammond’s Elegies—or an impas- 
sioned burst from the ravings of Romeo and Juliet—go a great way indeed, towards 
winning vestals of dubious and unmentionable ages. 

‘ Coachee,” says I, after coursing a solitary half-crown round the prodigious 
pocket of my untalkaboutables, which at last I fairly seized between my middle and 
index fingers—‘* Coachee—I’d give you this for a ride inside.” 

Coachee eyed me with rather a knowing look, and giving me one of those pecu- 
liar winks which belong to the tribe of Jehus—winks which are singularly eloquent, 
being capable of a multitude of variations—having modifications analogous to 
cadences in language, and which are so expressive that you may run and read them, 
—I read this in an instant, it spoke as plain as a wink could speak, and actually 
brought the color into my cheek ;— it said “ I ’m up to you my boy.” 

Why,” says Coachee—“ you don’t mean to say you’re cold with a burning 
sun over your head, enough to fry a soger on the roof of the coach ?” 

‘ No,” says I—‘“‘ not cold—only I ’ve a sort of whim—a notion that I should 
like to go inside.” | 

“A notion—a whim—humph !” replied Jehu,— you see'd that pretty gal I 
take it, and you want to be poaching, does you-—well—well I wont spoil sport— 
gis your rhino, and you may turn in at the next stage.” And, at the next stage I 
found myself side by side with the beautiful girl. 

What is the reason that English people are so absurdly taciturn outside or inside 
acoach? I essayed in a hundred different ways to commence a conversation, bat 
without effect, the rumble and shake of the vehicle seemed to rumble and shake all 
ideas out of our heads, and I began at last to suspect that I had better have kept 
my half-crown in my pocket, than have thrown it away on such a profitless specu- 
lation. Accident, at lest, broke the ice. The elder lady had a wicker-cased 
brandy-bottle—a very useful appendage to elderly ladies who ride inside coaches— 
admirable to meet the contingencies of a long journey, and peculiarly serviceable 
in case of flatulence or spasm—disorders somewhat incident to senility—she had 
just wetted her lips with a minute portion of its contents, when the wheel of the 
coach evidently bounced over a stone, and gave her arm such a jerk that the wicker- 
cased brandy-bottle bounced out of her hand and fell with no small velocity on my 
toe, having in the progress of its descent given me a tolerable rap on the tender 
part of my shin. 

This little cireumstance called forth all the dormant politeness of the old lady ;— 
she was grieved, concerned, for she was sure, because of its weight and velocity, 
it must have hurt me exceedingly :—innumerable were her bows and apologies 
and my “ pray don 't mention it ma'am,” &c. &e. We now found our tongues ;— 
we talked of the weather, of books, of poetry, of the theatre, and a multitude of 
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other topics, at all of which I was quite au fait. Then I entertained them with 
anecdotes and stories, some comic, some moral, some sentimental, and, in the 
course of the ride I sung them a few songs, as well as the noise of the carriage 
would allow. It was quite clear what I had said and what I had done, had accom- 
plished one great aim I had especially in view, viz.—to impress them with a high 
opinion of my talents, and I even went so far in my own conceit, as to flatter my- 
self I had made some progress in touching the heart both of mother and daughter. 

I could not help observing, however, that there was something about the daugh- 
ter which I could not well understand, and which I must say disconcerted and 
damped me. 

She had a most peculiar smile,—the angle of one side of her mouth did not cor- 
respond with the other; instead of acting in concert,fthey were opposed, one, being 
turned upwards, and the other, downwards, at the same time. She had, likewise, 
a singular lisp, not as one with a short tongue, or natural impediment, but a lisp 
like one who attempts to talk while he sucks a whip-handle, or with a mouth full 
of plums. 

I tried repeatedly to solve the difficulty of this strange defect, but in vain; at 
length, I dismissed it from my mind, regarding it as a peculiarity of no great im- 
portance. We all have something to detract from our charms; something to coun- 
terpoise the good, a modicum of bitter amongst the sweets, otherwise the world 
would be peopled with angels. From the conversation and other circumstances con- 
nected with my fellow-travellers I had arrived at one conclusion, viz.— they were 
rich,"—and this, like charity, covers a multitude of defects,—it hidesfugliness and 
deformity, and even gives gracefulness to a hump—after all, bating the little sin- 
gularity which I have named, the young lady was decidedly handsome, nay— when 
her face was in a state of repose—I scarcely ever beheld a more lovely one. 

The sombre aspect of evening crept slowly on and, as the light gradually receded, 
we again seemed to relapse into our taciturn state; the mother gave audible evi- 
dence that she was growing oblivious; she gaped, nodded, grew fidgety, and, at 
last, fully abandoning herself to the quietude of Morpheus, she plunged her head 
into the soft corner of the couch and fell fast asleep. This was a favorable moment to 
whisper soft things to the young lady, but, somehow, I could not muster courage to 
begin. The sleepy god seemed inclined to revenge himself on the slight thus offered 
to his brother divinity, for he extended the influence of his poppy juice to the lovely 
daughter. Ye gods! can I utter my ecstacies, can I paint the thrilling sensations 
which tingled through my nerves, and made my blood boil over with delight? why, 
this divine creature,—this angelic object, this prototype of Ianthe,—after various 
little movements, and a few somniferous noddings, deliberately laid her head upon 
my shoulder, and suffered her sweet countenance to come in close contact with my 
cheek! Was ever happy wight so enchanted! Was ever devoted lover so blessed ! 
I planted a miniature kiss on her lovely temple, I pressed it with the fervor of an 
anchorite in the hours of his deepest devotion,—yet she did not move it—no! she 
rather courted a renewal of my warmth, for I felt an increase of weight against my 
lips after every salutation. Her hand had fallen carelessly by her side, and rested 
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upon the cushion of the coach. I contrived to turn my fingers round hers, and to 
grasp her hand tightly ; it was a true-lover's squeeze—one of those peculiar and 
systematic kinds of pressure which evince the ardor of affection, and which every 
lady understands so well !—still, she made no objection ; nay, I fancied she slightly 
returned it, and then I became satisfied that her sleep was assumed. Imagination 
became fired at the thought, and I began to conjure up bright and glorious visions 
of happiness, which wealth and such an object would be certain to ensure. I saw, 
in prospect, smoking-hot dinners every day—wine and walnuts—cosey fires and 
comfortable squabs—powdered lackeys and hosts of merry faces to grace my hospi- 
table board : little miniature prototypes of my own individual-self danced before my 
awakened fancy in all the loveliness and sweetness of infantine grace and beauty. 
Stiggins—the immortal Stiggins——was not forgotten. I hailed him as my guardian 
angel, and resolved he should feel the happy effects of my fortune. Yes, said I, 
Stiggins shall be patronized—his theatre shall overflow. I will show my gratitude 
by bespeaking a play—‘‘ The Honeymoon ?”’ No, no, something more spicy—more 
touching than that. The prince of play-wrights, Bob Distitch, shall write a comedy 
on purpose—“ The Sleeping Beauty ; or, Love in a Stage.” Capital title !—glorious 
thought! Ah! continued I, divine, lovely creature ! Thou art one of those beauti- 
fully romantic specimens of nature that come like angels’ visits to glaëden the 
mortal vision but too rarely. Thou dost wish to be loved for thyself alone, and dost 
choose thy partner, not as worldlings do, amidst the dross and the filthiness of the 
earth, but from the sons of genius and talent, and dost honor mind, even though its 
outward habiliments were confined to a thread-bare Benjamin-covering togery of 
shreds and patches. Yes, thou hast no eye, no heart, for the venal tribe who seek 
only corn in Egypt—whose longing is for mammon, the base mammon—who take 
thee with thy estate, not as a charming appendage, but as a necessary incumbrance 
—a kind of mortgage—from which they pray God to be speedily delivered. 

In this beautiful dream of prospective felicity I continued to indulge, while we 
rolled onward to our destination, my hand still grasping that of the fair unknown, 
and her cheek still resting upon mine. Oh! how I longed to whisper all sorts of 
tenderness—to breathe fervid aspirations—to utter unutterable things—but she 
slept on, or seemed to do so, and all I could attempt in that way was still to keep 
my lips close to her cheek, and kiss inaudible kisses: I dared not venture upon 8 
loud one, lest I should disturb the elder lady, and she should hear it, which, perhaps, 
in her fastidiousness might not be quite agreeable, she might consider such tokens 
of love rather premature, and elderly ladies have sometimes queer conceits on such 
matters, I therefore took the safer way, and compressed my lips into whispering 
ealutations—mere liliputian smacks ! 

We were now fast approaching the city of King Bladud, the city of pumps and 
boilings springs—the city of shattered constitutions—yet all this while I had omitted 
one grand enquiry—an omission fatal to the scheme I had so well organized in my 
mental laboratory—I knew not their location, nor should be likely to worm it out 
of them, if they continued in their somniferous state to the end of the journey. 
Fortune, however, was still my friend—the old lady was the first to manifest tokens 
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of moving ; she gave a loud yawn, stretched herself, rubbed her eyes, and, at length, 
burst out—‘ Bless me, I declare to goodness I have been asleep!” 

“ Gracious!" cried the daughter, whom this exclamation awoke, “ and so 
have I.” 

“ We owe you ten thousand apologies,” said the mother, “ for such palpable 
rudeness.” 

“ Not at all, not at all, ma’am, I assure you; perhaps,” said I, smiling, “ the fault is 
my own ; had I more talent at conversation, and more wit at command, the pro- 
bability is you would not have fallen asleep.” 

“ Nay, sir,” said the daughter, “ that is a self-accusation we must not allow; 
you have beguiled our journey most delightfully ; but we were early risers, and 
perhaps that may account for our weariness.” 

“ Well, ma’am,”’ said I, for I was anxious to lose no time, “ we shall shortly 
reach the end of our journey, and so much have I enjoyed my ride in your agreeable 
company, that I hope it will not be asking too much if I solicit a future interview 
when you are settled in Bath.” 

“We are much obliged to you,” replied the mother; “ but, really, we hardly 
know our own destination at the present: we may neck, and be assured if we do, 
we shall be most happy to renew our acquaintance.” 

“ Certainly,” rejoined the daughter, “ I am sure papa would be delighted beyond 
measure to know you; your songs and anecdotes would be sure to please him, for 
he loves talent of that order.” 

“ Dear me, then you expect your papa in Bath, do you sega a 

“ T hope so; he has been there some days preparing for us.’ 

Humph ! thinks I, that’s a blow; sorry to hear it—sorry—ah, sorry indeed !— 
Don’t like papas a jot ; they are such queer chaps—apt to ask awkward questions— 
apt to talk of rent-rolls, estates, incomes, and such strange outlandish things, alto- 
gether foreign to the point—always wanting quid for quo. Now, as to green fields 
—pooh !—I can show him the green room ; and as to views and so forth, could not 
I fit him to a nicety ? he might glut his eyes with splendid ‘scenes ; and, as to acres, 
where's a finer fellow than Bos Acres? and as to the aristocracy of title—ehday ! 
I have been both a king, a lord, and a commoner in a single night! Yet, for all this, 
your ever-in-the way papas are so intellectually obtuse that they prefer the loam of 
a few dirty farms to the pure soil of native genius, and, even, although the lady has 
been won, heart and hand, “ verily the achievement goes with them into the earth.” 

“Ig it your intention, ma’am,” said I, “ to stay long in Bath ?” 

“ That I can’t say, sir; it must entirely depend upon my daughter.” 

“Upon your daughter, ma’am !” 

“ Yes, sir, entirely. Should the waters suit her, we may remain some months.” 

“ Oh, then, it’s for your daughter’s health you come ?”’ 

“ Just so.” 

“I regret exceedingly,” said I, “ to find you out of health, miss; I should 


scarcely have thought you had been an invalid, but there is no dependance on good 
looks,” 
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The young lady bowed. At this moment the guard twanged his horn, and, in a 
second or two, the coach drove into the inn yard. 

“ Might I trouble you, sir,” said the old lady, “ for my daughter's crutches ; you 
will find them on your side the coach.” 

** Crutches, ma'am! Good God, ma’am; surely the young lady is not lame ?” 

‘ Paralytic, sir. Poor thing, she has lost the entire use of the side next to you, 
and all feeling likewise !” 

Did ever Cupid, cried I, mentally, did ever Cupid serve a devoted lover such an 
unfeeling trick. Bless my heart and soul, here’s a pretty, air-built castle toppled 
headlong to the ground! Farewell, splendid dinners, cushioned chairs, powdered 
lackeys, and all the paraphernalia of wealth and ease. Oh, Stiggins, Stiggins, 
Stiggins !—prince of managers—wilt thou not mourn over my hapless deprivation, 
seeing thou wilt not have an overflowing house .on that interesting occasion—my 
nuptials with an heiress! And as to thee, Bob Distitch, farewell to the “ Sleeping 
Beauty ; or, Love in a Stage,” for thou hast no model for that exquisite comedy ; I 
can furnish thee with another—" The Paralytic Lady ; or, the Lost Half-crown !” 
Fool! dolt! here have I been kissing an insensible cheek—squeezing a dead hand! 
and was even fool enough to think I had made some progress in a pretty girl's heart, 
by bestowing a lover’s grasp upon a fist as cold and unimpressible as a brass-knocker, 
or a pump-handle ! 


THE BRIDE-WIDOW; 
A TALE OF THE OLD MANSIONS OF AVONDALE, 





And many a tale of truth they told. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE BROKEN VOW. 


Had we never loved sae kindl 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met, or never parted 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.— Scottish Song. 
Ir was the evening of a bright, transparent day, the declining sun gleamed its re- 
fulgent rays through the shaded windows, reflecting a chastened light as Eleanor 
Tremayne—in her father’s house at Kensington—sat in her lonely chamber, with 
tearful eye and dejected heart, pondering over the memory of by-gone days fraught 
with hope and happiness—but hope had fled. her bosom now, and happiness was no 
more, and in their place reigned wretchedness and despair. It was the eve of 
Eleanor’s marriage with one who had told more than twice her years, one, whom 
she could not even have the poor satisfaction of believing worthy her esteem. 

The last few hours of independence had arrived, wherein her harassed thoughts 
might turn with innocence to the memory of him to whom her early vows were 
plighted—her generous, devoted, adoring lover, from whom her hand was now to 
‘be transferred to one who scarcely displayed a single virtue. 
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“ My Father! at what a price do yon redeem your honor! were my own happi- 
ness alone the sacrifice I could support the blow, but to devote him—so kind, so 
confiding—to misery also— cruel—cruel !—Well, well, his honor will remain un- 
sullied, he still will bear an unstained name while I shall be pointed out as a cold, 
deliberate deceiver. My deeply injured Charles will learn to despise me when the 
first shock of my broken faith is past. He will have the one poor consolation of 
believing me worthy of his deepest contempt. I would have it so—I would not 
have him know the sacrifice I make, nor the broken heart I bear. I would not 
have his happiness for ever blighted like my own. It will be a satisfaction that I 
know his will be a time-lived sorrow. For, when esteem, the basis of affection, is 
shaken, the unstable fabric totters and soon falls to decay: and then the bitterness 
of love’s despair will pass away and I shall be forgotten !” 

Eleanor drew his picture from her bosom that she might gaze upon his resem- 
blance for the last time, ere she consigned it to a colder resting place: she must 
never look upon this valued object more : and the honied words that used to fall s0 
sweetly upon her ear, must be to her for ever silent ! 

She threw herself upon a couch in the bitterness of her woe, and buried herface 
in her hands :—presently, a well-known knock resounded at her chamber door, and 
made her heart beat high—the door was gently opened, footsteps approached—she 
raised her head—Gressham—her beloved—stood in her presence ! 

He was attired in a travelling dress just as he arrived from a journey, not having 
staid an instant to efect a change ; his appearance was sudden and unexpected, and 
ere Eleanor had time to express astonishment she was firmly clasped in his embrace ! 

“ Ellen—my own afflanced one—to you I look for reassurance of happiness. 
The newspapers and some idle tongues have given you to the villain Marsden; nay, 
actually asserted that to-morrow is to be your wedding-day—I knew it was a base 
calumny—but I felt as if it were truth and could not rest until your own dear lips 
assured me of its falsehood.” 

A pressure—that seemed almost convulsive—was his only answer. 

“ This embrace relieves me from every doubt,” cried he earnestly —‘‘ forgive me 
that I ever harboured one.” 

Charles Gressham pressed his lips to her forehead as her head reposed upon his 
breast: she was cold and inanimate as marble! 

He placed her upon a couch, but relinquished not his precious burthen, and his 
kisses and endearing words in some degree restored her to herself. A cold shiver 
pervaded her frame, a deep long-drawn sigh rose from her stricken heart as she 
shrunk from his arms and again buried her face in her hands. 

Gressham could not account for her singular emotion. ‘ Ellen,” said he, “ what 
means this agitation? speak to me, Ellen—why withdraw your hand from mine and 
shrink from my embrace? You are not used to greet me thue :—Ellen, what is it 
that so strangely affects you ?—speak to me Ellen—I have always shared your con- 
fidence, do you withhold it now ?—I have a right to share your grief, dearest, as I 
have hitherto your happiness ?” 

Eleanor raised her pale and dejected countenance ; her lips moved as if they 
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wonld speak, but no sound passed them—she sat like a statue incapable of 
motion ! 

‘“ Am I to construe this silence as a proof of falsehood ?” said he, after a pause 
of painful suspense, blended with surprise—“ and are the aed rumours indeed the 
offspring of reality ?” 

Gressham felt a jealous alarm, for the lips that had hitherto greeted him with 
smiles and pleasure had given no kind reception now, and were still silent, and the 
eyes that used to sparkle with delight at his approach were fixed and subdued in 
tears—and yet there was an untold grief in her countenance that looked not like 
conscious deception. 

‘ What words have I uttered?” continued he; ‘ Ellen, my betrothed—affianced 
wife, harbors not within her breast a dishonorable thought—the gentle girl that 
would not pain the smallest thing that crawls upon the earth, would never doom a 
being to destruction who rests his every hope of happiness upon her smile.” 

“Yes, Charles,” she at length answered, in a voice of deep despondency, “ I 
have broken my faith to you—my long-tried-deepiy-beloved : to-morrow binds me 
irrecoverably another's—I would have been spared the anguish of this separation, 
for, alas! a bar insuperable would prevent me ever being yours now, even were my 
hand free to give where my heart directs !” 

“ And do you aver your hand is free to give to another—any but myself, despite 
your father’s sanction, and when your father’s blessing has been invoked upon our 
union? Answer me, Ellen; have you promised that to-morrow shall make you 
Marsden’s bride ?” 

‘ What would you do were I to say—yes? You would only hate me, would you 
not ?” 

‘ Hate you ?—Ere you become so perjured, by Heaven he or I shall cease to 
exist !” exclaimed Gressham fiercely. 

‘ Oh! for mercy’s sake recall those dreadful words—you know not what you 
would do. You would doom yourself—my father—all to destruction—leave me to my 
fate, place not your life in danger, he is not worthy your revenge, nor I, your 
anger !” 

‘ Do you plead for him? is he so dear to you ?—Have you indeed so fallen? a 
bar insuperable prevents you being mine !—I claim a right to know why I have been 
thus trifled with, ere I tamely submit to become the scoff of a treacherous villain, 
or the dupe of a heartless girl !” 

‘ I would have you think me s0,” she said, earnestly ; ‘ from your very heart I 
would have you believe me so,” and her voice faltered. “ You will then the sooner 
hate me, the easier forget! I think I should feel more satiafied, more reconciled 
if I were sure you would not be unhappy long.” 

‘ Can this be possible? do I hear, can I believe that your happiness consists in 
my forgetfulness? it is well you have the candor to tell me so, I regret the acknow- 
ledgment was not made earlier, it would have saved both much needless anxiety— 
and to one much cruel heart-burning! You, from maintaining an hypocrisy towards 
him you were deceiving, and I, from a fixed, a devoted confidence in a false wo- 
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man’s affection. Marsden, Madam, shal] not triumph in his superior power of at- 
taching to himself your preference, my vengeance shall fall upon his dastard head, 
and then I cast you from my heart for ever.” 

His features were convulsed with smothered rage as he spoke, Eleanor's fears 
were renewed at this second threat, she clung to him as he would have left the 
room, entreated him not to seek Marsden, nor yet her father (she repeated that 
under no circumstances could she ever now be his), but to let all his just displeasure 
fall upon her alone, she could suffer much—she said—if he remained unscathed.' 

Gressham looked at the imploring girl, and was struck with the expression of her 
countenance, which impelled him to ask, in a broken voice, and he begged she would 
answer truly, whether she was about to become the willing bride of ———. ‘“ I can- 
not pronounce his name,” he said ; “ or is it force from some unfolded cause that 
drags you to the altar ?” 

Eleanor understood his purpose : she dared not answer as she would—and he 
awaited her reply. | 

“ Force has not compelled me to be his,” she faltered—“* it is my destiny—no 
power on earth can alter its decree: seek not an interview with my father, nor— 
hin—something dreadful might accrue that would be my death !" 

A look of ineffable scorn agitated Gressham’s features as he replied— 

“Indeed ? lost, fallen girl ! Since you implore so earnestly for the dastard—No 
—I will respect your wishes—and kindly spare your bridegroom of to-morrow—do 
not thank me. You have made life valueless it is true—but equally worthless would 
be the object for which I risked it—rest content, Madam—TI have promised, and 
hasten to relieve you from intrusion so ill-timed and unwelcome.” 

Whatever the construction he put upon Eleanor's words, it remained unexpressed, 
except by a smile of mingled grief and bitterness : for a few moments he paused— 
undecided—then drew himself up proudly and haughtily and left the apartment. 

Eleanor saw the door close upon him for the last time—they had parted, but 
how? For some time her hands remained clasped upon her knees, and her eyes 
fixed upon the chamber door. 

She heard the hall door close—he had quitted the house, and left her with undis- 
guised contempt ! | 

“Now I am indeed wretched!” were the only words she uttered for many hours. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE RENCONTRE. 
Again, we met, a fair girl was near him, 
He smiled, and whispered low, as I once used to hear him.— Haynes Bailey. 
Tuzns is a very lovely spot in one of the most beautiful shores in England, called 
Avondale, through which the river Avon winds a narrow way, dividing the district 
into two parts, namely, Avondale North and Avondale South, though frequently 
abridged to the apter appellation of Northdale and Southdale. The whole country 
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is fertile and luxuriant, and many a villa and haughty mansion enlivens the romantic 
scene, while here and there little white cottages, with their curling smoke and 
humble neatness, are seen peeping between the green foliage to add interest to the 
general prospect. In many places on the green banks and under the trees are 
placed benches for such as choose to avail themselves of the accommodation, and it 
is nothing singular to see ladies seated alone, reading and enjoying the refreshing 
breeze. It seemed a place not likely to be trespassed on: it was like the lovely 
country, hallowed and serene. 

The village of Avondale was at no great distance, and owing to the many seats 
around, had induced speculators of various kinds to encroach upon its retirement. 
Every now and then was to be seen a new house or new shop starting up upon a 
former piece of waste ground, much to the admiration of the villagers. Already 
it contained a mantua-maker, or, as it was written in blue letters upon a white 
ground over her shop-door— Miss Amelia Bone, fashionable milliner, habit, corset 
and dress-maker to the ladies of quality ; a physician, who had just entered a fae 
new house; a chemist and a lawyer, each about to vacate their old establishments 
as soon as their new ones were habitable ; and, above all, a new and stylish linen- 
draper’s, which bore the astounding information in gilt letters that— Twiittertos, 
Lyme, & Co's was a branch establishment from the city of London! very much to 
the discomfiture of Miss Amelia Bone, who, until these innovators came, had been 
the chief vender of all articles of ladies’ wearing-apparel. 

As the village was gradually growing, so, of course, was its population, and both 
were in a thriving state. Fortunately for this village, or, rather, its inhabitants, it 
contained one of the worthiest and best ministers ever known. His private cha- 
racter was blameless ; he displayed an anxiety for the welfare of his fiock not always 
to be found in even a minister of the Gospel. His solicitude and individual ad- 
monitions, independent of the pulpit, were not without reward : many has here- 
claimed from the path of vice by his unwearied care that might have sunk for ever, 
and his name is seldom repeated without a blessing. 

The Rev. George Allison, such was the minister’s name, was suited to his avo- 
cation ; his sacred calling was one of choice, and his soul devoted to its object: we 
need say no more. 

The innovations of the village were creeping on, and the shopkeepers declared 
if it could be transported to the sea-side they should soon make their fortunes. 

Marsden Villa, the seat whither Eleanor Tremayne was conducted on her hapless 
marriage-day, was situate in Northdale. Three years had elapsed since that hour 
of trial, and she was sometimes to be seen wandering alone a little beyond the 
boundaries of her own house; but she never spoke to any one ; she entirely secluded 
herself, and all was surmise respecting her lonely life. Her pale, dejected counte- 
nance and tempered dignity of manner created interest and respect ; but it was not 
to be obtruded upon. She regularly attended the village-church, and Mr. Allison 
was her only visitor. 

.As she was one morning resting on an over-shadowed seat on the margin of the 
river, the hum of approaching voices sounded on her ear. Her attention was at- 
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tracted by two gentlemen, one on either side of a young lady ; one she had never 
beheld, in the other the fine form of Charles Gressham was instantly recognized. 
She was incapable of rising and retreating as her wishes prompted ; she felt trans- 
fixed to her seat. : À 

The young lady was leaning upon the arm of Gressham, who was evidently paying 
close attention to what she was uttering: his ear inclined towards her, his features 


were illumined by the well-remembered smile, which Eleanor once believed was all ' 


herown. Their gradual approach fortunately gave Eleanor time to recover herself, 
and to assume a composure she could not feel. 

She hoped they would pass without observing her:—not so. Gressham happened 
to raise his head on approaching her, and their eyes met ; but his was no glance of 
kindly recognition. A momentary start evinced his knowledge whom it was he 
looked upon, and that was all; he passed her as one he had never known. From 
the outward tranquillity he maintained, no one would have guessed how his heart 
drooped, and then how violently it beat against his side at thus so suddenly and unfor- 
seenly encountering the object of his early choice, the still remembered of his bosom. 


Miss Wetherly, that was the name of the young lady, bowed as she approached | 


Eleanor, the only salutation that had ever passed between them ; they had met at 
church and in their walks, and their acquaintance extended not beyond. 

Eleanor had heard through Mr. Allison of a projected marriage between Mies 
Wetherly and a gentleman whom she had met in London, and her tenacious heart 
concluded that Gressham was her choice. 

Miss Wetherly, with her two companions, Gressham and George Somerville, re- 
turned to her father’s house, and when she had thrown off her walking-dress, they 
met again in the drawing-room. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE RECITAL. 


If this be true 
And thou art not a madness and a mockery 
We yet might be most happy.— Manfred. 





“ Hers comes our worthy divine,” exclaimed Sir William Wetherly, as he saw 
Mr. Allison from his drawing-room window approach up the lawn. ‘“ Now, Sir 
Benedict Elect,” turning to George Somerville, “muster a stout heart in the pre- 
iminaries that barter your freedom as long as my Lizzy here pleases to exert the 
office of your future jailor.” 

“ Rather say, my dear sir,” answered George Somerville, “ as long as her light 
and silken bonds may unite our hearts as well as hands in one undying harmony,” 
and he kissed his fair Eliza’s hand, and left the room to anticipate the minister's 
entrance. 

“ Good morrow, my dear sir,” exclaimed Somerville as he met Mr. Allison; “I 
have been watching for you. My friend has at last arrived, and we wish the 
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marriage-ceremony to take place in a few days, as Charles Gressham's stay is 
limited.” ° 

‘ Charles Gressham, did you say ?” asked the minister. 

Somerville replied in the affirmative. 

“ We were school-fellows, and during a friendship then cemented, we mutually 
promised to give each other's bride away. To fulfil his word he has come a long 
journey: we have not met till now for four years ; indeed, it was but lately I dis- 
covered where to find him. He has much altered since then; from a dashing, 
high-spirited fellow, the life and soul of every company, he has become gloomy and 
melancholy, and yet there is a tempered sweetness in his manner that interests 
and attaches now even more than his vivacity used to do.” 

‘““ Did you never hear the cause of this alteration ?” asked Mr. Allison. 

“Never. It is a subject I have not ventured to approach. It appears to mea 
grief too refined to trespass upon, unless he broached the cause.” 

‘ Did you ever suspect there was a lady in the case?” asked Mr. Allison. 

“ I think there must be, from a nameless something I have once or twice observed, 
when any mark of affection has passed between Eliza and myself.” 

_ © Will you oblige me, when you introduce us, not to mention his name? Call 
him Charles, only, when you address him in my presence.” 

“© I will be particular in doing so,” replied Somerville. “ I hope your motive, 
whatever it may be, may prove beneficial to my friend: I should like to see his 
former vivacity restored.” 

‘€ If my surmise be true, I may possibly solemnize two marriages instead of one, 
and the several promises of your boyhood may be fulfilled on the same day,’’ replied 
the minister. 

They entered to the expectants before giving Somerville time to express his 
thus raised curiosity. 

‘ Mr. Allison,” said Somerville, ‘‘ allow me to introduce an old friend and school- 
fellow ; Charles, our much-esteemed and worthy minister.” 

“‘ I am glad to see you,” exclaimed Sir William, shaking Mr. Allison heartily by 
the hand. “ Lizzy, you need not run away yet: Mr. Allison will take breath 
before the wedding-day is finally settled, so reserve your blushes until after dinner.” 

The fair Eliza blushed deeper at this remark, and she gave her father an appeal- 
ing look of admonition as she turned towards the window. 

“ With Miss Wetherly's permission,” said the divine, “ we will defer its settle- 
ment until to-morrow.” 

** To-morrow !” unwittingly exclaimed Eliza, in a tone of alight reproach blended 
with disapproval. 

‘ T am certain Lizzy will not consent to that,” said Sir William; “ you plainly 
see she thinks ‘ delays are dangerous.’ ” 

“ Fie, papa,” interrupted Elisa; ‘ I am sure I am quite willing to defer it until 
to-morrow, if Mr. Allison thinks proper.” 

‘ I have a duty to perform to-day,” observed the minister, ‘ wherein I hope to 
restore peace to a seared heart, and such duties admit not of delay.” 
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‘ Then you do not dine with us to-day ?” asked Sir William Wetherly. 

“ I will defer that pleasure also until to-morrow,” said he; “ but as I have half 
an hour still to spare, I shall be most happy to devote it to you.” 

“ You know, dear sir, your company is a pleasure of which we are always proud,’ 
answered Eliza. 

Mr. Allison expressed his sense of Eliza’s compliment, and then approached 
Gressham, who stood in silent contemplation at the window. 

“ You are admiring yon pretty villa,” observed Mr. Allison. “ It is fair indeed 
to look upon, but, like many fair things, the worm has gained admission, and bred 
a canker in the noblest heart that ever beat in woman’s bosom.” 

Gressham looked somewhat abstractedly at Mr. Allison as he made this remark, as 
if he did not comprehend what he said, and then again sank into the painful reverie 
from which he had been aroused. 

“ She is, indeed, young, to have suffered so much care,” said Eliza, replying to 
Mr. Allison’s remark. ‘1 often wish we could draw her into our little circle : were 
she to mix more in society I think she might gradually be weaned from the settled 
gloom that overshadows her !” 

“ Time only can ameliorate the early blight she has received,” answered the 
minister. Poor girl! her young life has been one of sorrow : she has scarcely seen 
her one-and-twentieth year.” 

“Of whom do you speak?” asked Gressham, a little more aroused, who felt 
something like sympathy for one who, like himself, was suffering from corroding care. 

“Of Mrs. Marsden, the owner of yon sweet villa,” replied Eliza. “ We met her 
this morning : I do not think you perceived her, Mr. Gressham. George,” she conti- 
nued, turning to Somerville, “did you notice how very pale and agitated she appeared ?” 

“ I did,” replied her lover. “ I thought something must have suddenly discom- 
posed her, You did not observe her I know, Charles, for you were talking to Eliza 
as we passed her.” 

“ You mean the wife of Vincent Marsden,” said Gressham, in a voice that savored 
something of irony. “ Yes, I have seen her,” he continued bitterly. 

“ She is a widow, and has been a bride; but the title of wife or mother she has 
pever claimed,’ replied Mr. Allison. 

“ Is Eleanor—I mean—is the lady’s husband not living ?” said Gressham, stifling 
his emotion. 

An expressive glance passed between the minister and Somerville, unmarked by 
the rest of the party. 

“ Alas !” observed the former, without exactly answering Gressham’s question, 
“ she is a living sacrifice to the schemes of a designing—TI will not add villain,"— 
he said, checking himself. ‘ The turf is on his head, and I trust his repentance 
Was sincere !” 

“ She is a sacrifice to her own avaricious heart—her broken faith !” again, said 
Gressham bitterly, carried away by the momentary impulse of his feelings, which 
he conld not subdue. ‘ Eleanor Tremayne sought happiness in wealth! Does she 
grieve if her dream has proved fallacious ?” 
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Mr. Allison perceived the tremor of his soul, which was too evident in his coun- 
tenance, although he vainly endeavored to force a calmness there. Twice he had 
mentioned the lady’s maiden name, and another look of surmise was conveyed to 
George Somerville unobserved by Gressham. 

‘ You are familiar with her maiden name,” observed Eliza, ‘ which I never heard 
before. Do you know anything of her history? If you do, pray favor me with it; 
not from idle curiosity alone do I ask, but from an interest I feel in one so young 
being familiar with so much sorrow.” : 

‘ I!” asked Gressham, discomposed by this unexpected question. “I know 
little—except—I have heard i 

“TI have still a little time to spare,” interrupted Mr. Allison, apparently not 
noticing Gressham's confusion, and although I have deferred the business of to-day 
until to-morrow, which then I promise shall be settled to the heart’s content of, at 
any rate, two of my young friends here. I will, therefore, if you desire it, relate 
the confession of Vincent Marsden, as I received it in his last moments, added to 
what I have otherwise learnt. You will then know how much more to be admired 
than blamed is the lovely Eleanor Marsden ; nor shall I in so doing betray any con- 
fidence reposed in me. I am confident all here will be interested parties.” 

They drew their chairs around the window and seated themselves, Somerville by 
the side of his Eliza, Gressham a little in the shade, with his elbow resting on the 
back of his chair, as his hand covered his features ; Sir William retained his accus- 
tomed corner ; the worthy minister sat facing Gressham, and thus began :-— 

: Vincent Marsden and Ernest Tremayne were college-friends ; the former was 
deep, designing, and addicted to gambling ; the latter weak, of good intention, but 
pusillanimous of purpose. 

‘ Marsden, shortly after he left college, introduced Tremayne to a young lady, 
his affianced wife. As it is too frequently the case when matches are planned by 
relations or friends, the heart is little concerned in the event; so it proved with 
Emily Milton: the mild and winning character, added to the superior attraction of 
Tremayne’s person, for he was handsome, threw Vincent Marsden completely in the 
shade, and told so much to his disadvantage, that Emily’s heart for the first time 
became sensible to the power of love, and as her regard increased she became more 
and more averse to the harsh and sinister expression of Vincent's countenance, which 
contrasted so forcibly with that of the handsome Ernest. 

‘ Tremayne was equally fascinated. We will not follow the gradation of their 
love ; suffice it to say, they eventually eloped, and Emily Milton became the wife 
of Ernest Tremayne. 

Maraden loved Emily, and, in the bitterness of his suppressed rage, made an oath, 
that he would one day entail upon their offspring the pangs they had inflicted 
upon him. : 

Revenge with him was deep and sure; time that assuages most passions matured 
his, and added gall to his resentment. 

Years passed away ; Vincent and Ernest had not met, when an unlucky chance 
brought them in contact. To the surprise of Ernest, Vincent greeted him with 
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every mark of former friendship : the injury he had received seemed buried in obli- 
vion—his wrongs no more remembered ! 
Mrs. Tremayne already slept the sleep of death ; she had bequeathed to her 


sorrowing husband her prototype in their only child, a lovely girl. Tremayne 
had also become guardian to a boy then at school, whose fortune was under his 
control. 

Vincent’s diabolical plans were now laid, and secretly began to work. Tremayne, 
overwhelmed by his apparent friendship, fell the more easily into the toil spread 
out to ensnare him; grateful for the regard he evinced, he felt regret, blended 
with shame that he had ever injured him; and, wishing to make all the atonement 
in his power, he entered into Marsden’s pursuits without hesitation, and implicitly 
obeyed his every wish, almost before expressed. 

Thus was Ernest warily led from one grade to another, until at length the gaming 
table became their common resort. He was induced to play, at first cautiously ; 
then he won—then he became a loser—then he became involved. First he gambled 
away his own fortune, then his daughter’s dowry, and, last of all—his ward's ! 

Now, then, had Marsden’s mastership obtained the height he wanted. His plans 
were rife for execution, and he awaited but the moment to award the blow of his 
long-smothered revenge. 

Eleanor and her father’s ward loved each other, for years had been consumed in 
the development of Marsden's cruel schemes. Their attachment had increased 
with their growing years, and so firmly was it cemented in their hearts, that any 
ri to undermine their passion must shake the fabric of happiness—of life 
itself. 

Her father had encouraged and sanctioned their affection, hoping thereby, so had 
vice changed him, to evade payment of the young man’s fortune, for he had ob- 
tained his majority, until a lucky chance should return him some of his heavy losses 
—but in vain. It was Marsden’s care to involve him still deeper in the toil; nay, 
he lent him large sums of money—Ernest’s own—with which he had from time to 
time enriched himself—Marsden took especial care it should fall into no other 
hands. 

Tremayne, blinded by his false friend’s speciousness, at last believed he had in- 
volved him also in ruin, and, in a moment of despair, entrusted him with all his 
secrets. Vincent Marsden, with snake-like wiliness, entwined himself around his 
whole confidence, and condoled with him in all the earnestness of truth. 

‘ Marsden, after utterly ruining Tremayne, pretended to consider the best means 
of assisting him out of his difficulties. 

‘* I, like yourself am a ruined man,” said he; “but we know not what a lucky 
hit may do. For your sake, my friend, I will risk the last poor remnant of my for- 
tune, to save, if possible, your name from obloquy: should my last stake fail, we will 
tink together—nay—no thanks for favors yet unreceived,” continued he, with a de- 
ceitful smile, “ I shall not redeem your character without levying a demand in return, 
for once, and the first time, my dear Tremayne, I confess my endeavours will not be 
devoid of interest. Ere I risk the little that remains, that must reduce to beggary 
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or raise to affluence, listen to the return I hope for. I love your daughter Eleanor. 
Should fortune favor me, and I redeem a sum sufficient to re-establish your fair fame 
with young , your ward, will you, in the event, bestow the lovely Eleanor’s hand 
upon me? Remember I ask it not if fortune fail me—only should I be fortunate 
enough in being able to pay off all your debts of honor and eventually raise her to 
a station she will adorn.” 

‘‘ Ernest Tremayne was dumb at the unbounded generosity of Marsden ; blinded 
by appearances he believed he had ruined him, for a time at least; he knew his 
expectations were great—he was unwilling twice to thwart his choice, and, rendered 
selfish by crime and weakness he bartered his daughter's happiness to save his 
honor !” 

‘ Poor young lady, I would not be she for the world,’’ exclaimed the happy Eliza 
as she cast a look of affection upon her lover, securely seated by her side. Somer- 
ville pressed her hand affectionately, and Mr. Allison continued : — 

“ Alas! Tremayne little knew the young man’s fortune was already in Marsden’s 
possession ; I need hardly tell you it was his by trickery, and the ample dowry he 
offered to settle upon his devoted bride was but her own rightful property gained 
by the same unworthy means. 

“ Villain ! villain !” muttered Gressham through his closed teeth, while his whole 
frame trembled with anguish. ‘“ The lovely Eleanor was not the willing victim her 
father expected to find her,” continued the minister. 

“* Hitherto obedient to his slightest wish, he hoped for a passive submission to 
his will in this respect, and was astonished at her firm and decided denial. Enraged, 
that she did not inherit his own puerile mind, he tried by every means which anger 
or feigned kindness could fix upon, by turns to force or lead her to compliance, and 
Tremayne at last—maddened by the repeated applications respecting his late ward's 
fortune, and fearing every hour a disclosure of his heartless breach of trust—found 
himself under the painful necessity of revealing to his child the real state of his 
finances :—At first he told of his own losses only—those, she said, should te paid 
by her own dowry which she would willingly forego to aid her father—her Charles 
—she said—His name was Charles—would not love her less because she gave no 
fortune with her hand. Next came the humiliating truth that Aer fortune had been 
squandered also, and was gone for ever unless she acceded to his request. 

“ My father,” she said, recovering from a long pause of painful perplexity and 
surprise, “ I will tell my own loved Charles, I do not blush to call him so, for 
you have so long taught me to look upon him as my future busband that I feel 
myself as sacredly his, as if the church had already made us one. I will tell my 
own loved Charles of the difficulties you are laboring under ; he will combine with 
me in retrenching all unnecessary expenses ; he will forego the luxuries his own pro- 
perty would produce for my sake, and dedicate the proceeds for a few years, unti] 
you are partially relieved from your embarrassments,—I know what the devotion 
of love can do, and judge the power of his by the depth of my own.” 

Her father laughed scornfully at the sanguineness and absurdity of her idea, 
whatever her exalted opinion of him might be, he said—her lover would neither 
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sacrifice his property, nor wed with poverty, and he would not submit to be de- 
graded in his eyes. 

“ The trial must be made, my father,” replied the single hearted girl. ‘ Not all 
the world should force me to break my plighted troth. Charles is above common 
prejudice, no disguise shal] be used towards him. Oh! I little know his generous 
heart if he would not gladly aid you, even at a sacrifice, oh! I little know his heart, 
indeed, if I am not dearer to him than fortune, or, even life itself !” 

“ She was right!” exclaimed Gressham, unable to suppress the working of his 
soul. ‘ She knew that existence drew all its interest from the coloring she gave it.” 

‘ Next he meanly tried to prejudice her mind against her affianced lover. As 
well might he have tried to rivet wax upon a golden image,” continued the Divine, 
suffering no notice to be taken of Gressham's interruption. 

Finding every effort vain, he was at length reduced to the humiliating alternative 
of confessing to her the full extent of his criminal proceedings. Judge the hapless 
girl’s anguish when she learnt the state of beggary to which her lover had been 
reduced by her own father—and the dreadful, degraded situation in which he had 
placed himself ! 

‘ He told her of Marsden’s noble offer, as he termed it, and bid her choose between 
honor and degradation—he would not survive the disgrace of an exposure. Transport- 
ation would be the law's award—but death from his own hand should first be his lot.” 

Thus he worked upon the feelings of the horror-stricken girl. She sat mute and 
motionless, as her father unfolded to her the full extent of his hazardous position, 
and the only means by which his reputation could be saved. 

‘ Dreadful, indeed, was the alternative to the wretched Eleanor, but, alas! she 
saw no means of avoiding it, she comprehended the full extent of her misery—she 
felt Charles was for ever lost to her ; she could not link his fair fame with disgrace 
and infamy ; his just claims must be rendered him, and filial piety bade her preserve 
her father from worse than death, the conflict was bitter, and finally wrung from 
her lips the promise that would save him. 

“‘ It was, however, given conditionally. She had ever abhorred and dreaded 
Marsden, and wondered whence sprung her father’s infatuation. To his account 
she justly placed his dereliction from the paths of integrity. She felt no faith in his 
specious promises, and ere she consented, for her father's sake, to seal her misery» 
she insisted that her forsaken lover should be put in full possession of his fortune— 
nay, that her father’s difficulties should be so far removed that no danger should 
await him and a stipend settled upon himself beside. 

‘* This she did, because she believed some hidden motive, any thing but friendly, 
actuated Marsden’s conduct, and she was still more convinced when she learnt that 
he was acquainted with every secret her father possessed. 

‘“ It is well she acted thus firmly: Marsden had no intention of fulfilling one 
single promise, not even so far as regarded the young man, but, on the contrary, as 
soon as Eleanor became securely his, he meant to taunt his unsuspecting victim with 
all his former wrongs, laugh at his credulity, and glut in his despair. 

‘* The passion he had borne the mother, Marsden had transferred to her lovely 
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daughter. Independently of his long smothered wish to satiate his revenge, he de- 
sired to obtain her hand. From the resemblance she bore, he had long been en- 
amoured of the child of his once-betrothed, and therefore was impelled to fulfil his 
word to the very letter. Her unsuspicious lover had secured to him his rights. 
Tremayne was relieved from his imaginary debts, and, an annuity fixed npon him 
which Marsden determined he should not long enjoy. 

‘ Every condition of Eleanor’s was complied with—the deed of ir was 
drawn up—and the devoted girl signed away her happiness for ever.’ 

Gressham, scarcely conscious of the movement, rose from his seat and paced the 
room. His hand trembled violently as he assisted himself to a glass of water, but 
his countenance retained as much of composure as he could possibly assume. Again 
he seated himself. “ Proceed, proceed,” he said, in a voice of mingled emotion, 
_while rage—love—admiration alternately took possession of his breast. 

‘“‘ The morning of the fatal marriage arrived. Eleanor stood at the altar—her 
whole manner evinced an unnatural calmness, her features were pale as marble, and 
as immovable : she looked the quiet image of resigned despair ! 

‘ She bad nerved herself to pass through the ordeal that bound her fate to Mars- 
den’s—but an unexpected trial awaited her—Charles her injured lover stood near 
the altar also; with folded arms and fixed look he watched the ceremony as it pro- 
ceeded. Eleanor was nearly overcome—a glance at her father’s agonized counten- 
ance recalled her to a sense of what she had undertaken—he opened his vest unob- 
served by all else, and pointed to a pistol he had concealed there—her father in 
untimely death swam before her sight. Hurriedly she uttured the response, “ I 
will !” to the twice asked question—the golden circle of her destiny was placed 
upon her finger—a few seconds more, the ceremony had concluded. Her lover cast 
upon her one look of proud and bitter scorn and disappeared |” 

‘ What a pity her lover did not understand her sufferings,” observed Eliza. 

‘ He would have died ere he had inflicted another pang,” breathed Gressham to : 
himself. 

“ Eleanor’s forced composure ended with the task she had accomplished ; she was 
lifted into the carriage in a state bordering on insensibility—her head throbbed vio- 
lently, her pulse beat high, the revulsion her feelings had undergone was too much 
for her delicate frame to support—half an hour after, she arrived at Marsden’s seat, 
the villa 1 have pointed out to your notice yonder—she was carried to bed seriously 
ill. A long and nervous fever was the result. For many weeks she remained in a 
state of unconsciousness to all around—she spoke incoherently, and her physician 
gave up all hope of her recovery. 

‘ During this time, her father, unable to bear the reproaches of his conscience at 
having thus devoted his only child to—as he believed—an early grave, and anguished 
at the state in which she lay through him, left England, and secluded himself in a 
retired spot somewhere on the borders of Germany. 

‘ At length, the sufferer began gradually to recover ; her lucid intervals were of 
longer duration, and more decided : she had yet to learn that, during her aberration 
of mind, Marsden had lost his life! 
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‘ He one day returned home overheated from the hunt, and, imprudently swal- 
lowing a glass of cold water, threw himself upon a seat to repose before an open 
window ; the consequences were fatal, inflammation and fever ensued ; in eight days 
he was no more. 

‘ T was summoned to attend the dying man, and received his confession: the 
pangs of death had brought him to a just sense of his awful condition: he recom- 
mended his lady to my care, and left her sole possessor of his wealth. 

“ For the first time, I was introduced to the suffering patient ; at first, the phy- 
sician deemed it advisable to keep from her the knowledge of her husband’s death, 
but, from a fearful tremor that overcame her, when any one approached her 
chamber door, and being partly possessed of the lady’s history, I took upon myself 
to break the intelligence. I did so, carefully ; and, from that time, a decided change 
took place—as till then she was a drooping flower fading from need of some kind, 
gentle hand to nurture it; now she began gradually to recover—her tremor left her 
—the restlessness of her eye vanished, and, in its place, there sat the composure of 
resignation.” 

‘ Poor lady !—It is a miracle she recovered; I am sure I should not have lived 
under such heart-rending circumstances!” observed the fair Eliza. 

‘ Nor would she, had not conscious rectitude of purpose supported her in her 
heavy trial. And, believe me, my young friend, in all the sorrows and earthly 
troubles of our precarious life, when self-reproach is absent from the heart—He 
alone, who, ever supports us in affliction when we call upon Him,—pours a healing 
balm into the bosom to soothe the soul and prevent it sinking into despair!” 

“ Ah? what a pity the lover of her choice does not know the sufferings she has 
endured ! How doubly exalted must she appear to him! I have no doubt he is 
very unhappy and loves her still; should not you think so, George?” said Eliza, 
appealing to Somerville—“ have you never heard of him?” continued she to the 
minister. 

‘ Until this day, never,” enjoined the minister ; “ although I have taken much 
pains, unknown to the lady, to discover him, for she is impressed with the firm 
belief that he despises her. 1 think otherwise, and believe, could he but know the 
truth, that I should be the means of restoring peace to two tried hearts, could I once 
find Charles Gressham.” 

‘ Gressham ? ” asked Somerville. 

‘ Gressham ! ” exclaimed Eliza. 

“ Gressham !—Eh! what!” cried Sir William Wetherly, aroused from a nap 
into which the hum of the minister’s voice had composed him. 

‘ Gressham,” answered the minister. 

They turned to—the vacant seat of Gressham, for he had disappeared as his name 
was pronounced. 

The worthy minister rose from his seat with a kind and meaning smile. His time 
had expired, he rang for his hat and gloves and took his leave. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FEARS ALLAYED—AND—HOPES REALISED. 

Methinks I see me at the altar foot, 

Her hand fast lock'd in mine—the ring put on, 

My wedding bells ring merry in mine ear; 

And round me throng glad tongues that give me joy 

To be the bridegroom of so fair a bride |—The Hunchback. 
ELeanokr returned to her solitary mansion. Familiar with care, she had long learnt 
to subdue her untold emotions, but her unexpected encounter of the morning had 
again doomed her suffering heart to the renewed pangs of separation. His indiffer- 
encé had dispelled the false serenity of her mind, and hopes, not nurtured, yet exist- 
ing, expired there. 

With fresh-awakened memory of other days she paced her richly-furnished cham- 
ber, displaying the luxuriance of every outward comfort, while it was incapable of 
adding one ray of peace to the affliction that reigned within. The smile of affection 
that used to light her heart with joy, she had seen beaming upon another. Three 
years, she thought, had sufficed to banish her from his mind—she could not have 
supposed once that he could have passed her so indifferently, nor, that they should 
ever have met, and not have spoken;—he loved another now—and sought else- 
where the happiness he had so often vowed that she alone possessed and had the 
power of bestowing—and would she blame him for it ?—when she felt but a particle 
now of what he suffered on that dreadful eve of parting—of what she had suffered 
too !—and then she blamed herself for being so selfish as to hope that he would so 
long have remembered one who had forfeited all claim upon his heart. 

With a vain effort to tranquillize her mind, she took a book and tried to compose 
herself to read : but the task was fruitless, the subject would not fix her attention; 
again and again she perused the same sentence without knowing the sense of what she 
read, until a servant entered with a note, and said a gentleman waited for an answer. 

She took the note from the accustomed salver as she held it towards her, but there 
was no superscription upon it, and as she turned to break the seal she saw it was 
familiar to her—it had once been her own, one that she had given Gressham in 
happier days ; it simply bore the name of Ellen. She motioned the servant to re- 
tire, and then remained for several minutes incapable of opening the letter. She 
conjectured a thousand different motives for its coming, and tried in vain to guess 
its purport, when a moment would have relieved her from suspense. Hope and fear 
alternately pervaded her breast ; at length, with a nervous hand she broke the seal 
and read the following lines :— 


‘ If the memory of our last meeting lives not with resentment in your bosom, you will 
not refuse an interview with your still devoted and adoring 
Cuances Gazsxam.” 


Was it possible! could there be such happiness in reserve for her?—Again and 
again the lines were perused—lines penned by his own hand and his name traced 
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with affection, she could scarcely believe the truth of what she read. In the 
excitement and agitation of her flurried feelings she lost all recollection of every- 
thing, except that Charles still loved her, and that one knowledge absorbed her 
every thought. At length, some degree of remembrance returned, and she hastily 
rang the bell. 

The servant entered a second time, Eleanor paced the room, unconscious of his 
presence, until a slight movement announced that he was there. 

“ Are you waiting for anything ?” said she, forgetting that she had summoned him. 

“ Any answer to the note, madam?” asked the man, who observed her agitated 
manner. 

“‘ The note ?—I had forgotten—who awaits the answer ? ” 

‘“ A gentleman, madam— ” 

“A gentleman, Morris; and you have suffered him to wait ?—bid him come up 
immediately,” said Eleanor, first imagining it to be Gressham ; then, her fears re- 
turning, she called him back. 

‘Stay, Morris—did he give his name ? ” 

‘ No, madam.” 

“A gentleman you say?” 

“Oh! yes, madam. He's got very white teeth, and looks like a lord.” 

“It must be he!" exclaimed Eleanor, not heeding him. 

“* Hasten Morris, and do not keep him waiting another instant.” 

Eleanor could scarcely believe that she was not under the influence of a delight- 
ful dream. Charles Gressham in the house — actually in the house! Another 
minute and in her presence, was it indeed reality? Yes—for she heard the sound 
of his well-remembered footsteps on the stairs; she had not the power to meet him 
—she remained breathless—Gressham was at her feet! She looked upon him, and 
saw that he had suffered ! 

Ellen / adored, exalted Ellen, do you forgive the cruel trial that I added to your 
sufferings ?” 

“ Ellen!" she repeated, as her familiar appellation came sweetly upon her ears 
from the lips of her long estranged lover, “ 1 have not heard that name since last 
you called me so. It recalls the vanished hours of happiness we have known, and 
links them to the present, and all appears a fearful dream !” 

“We will speak of it no more,” said Charles, who blamed himself for rashness 
in thus hastily entering her presence, for a smile of deep despondency was still upon 
her countenance, and he feared her fragile frame would ill support the surprise of 
his return. Fortunately, however, a burst of tears relieved her surcharged heart, 
and he suffered her to weep sometime without restraint. His soothing words gra- 
dually composed her; he carefully avoided any mention of her father, or of Mars- 
den, and recapitulated his own anxiety and suffering, so lightly, that once or twice he 
called a smile upon her lips, and by degrees restored her to serenity. 

As she was still listening to his soul-breathing words, the gate-bell was heard to 
ring, and, shortly afterwards, the Rev. Mr. Allison was announced, and entered, for 
ceremony was never used with him. 
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‘ Morris, let dinner be laid for three,” exclaimed Eleanor, as she welcomed the 
worthy gentleman. 

‘ I shall not stay,” replied the minister; ‘I came to prepare you for the joy I 
see is your's already, although I must confess I more than anticipated being fore- 
stalled. I will no longer disturb the enjoyments of re-united hearts !” 

‘ Not so, dear sir,” answered Eleanor ; “ remain and teach me to bear this un- 
hoped for happiness, as you have already taught me to support affliction.” 

“But I have somewhere heard,” observed Mr. Allison smiling, “ that two are 
considered better company than three, and to-day I should think the adage very 
applicable.” 

‘ And I have heard, also,” exclaimed Gressham, “ that there are exceptions to 
every rule, and in this instance a very great one. Let my solicitations, added to my 
Ellen’s, induce you to remain and participate in the happiness for which we are to you 
so much indebted. I may perhaps have a more selfish motive for requesting the 
pleasure of your company. I have waited too many years already for my bride to 
submit to a longer probation now ; and have to request that your pastoral commands 
be laid upon one of your fair flock that she shortly resign herself to the care of 
another keeper.” 

“‘T cannot part with her entirely,” returned the minister. ‘‘ But I shall have no 
objection to place her in the charge of a worthy shepherd who can render a just 
account of bis tender care.” 

® ® & & ® 


On the following day there sat another guest at Sir William Wetherly's table, 
and as Mr. Allison had predicted, two marriages were arranged instead of one, and ere 
another fortnight had elapsed, Marsden Villa—now Gressham Hall—was for the first 
time the abode of chastened felicity. 

On the same day, were united in the bonds of pure affection, Eleanor and Gress- 
ham—Somerville and Eliza—and the blessings of their worthy divine descended 
upon their heads. 

The bells rang merrily; never before was there such a stir in the village of Avon- 
dale—and the villagers participated in the general joy. Ample donations in money 
were distributed among the poorer class of cottagers, as well as a portion of the 
good things provided for the occasion, and every heart was made to share the hap- 
piness of Mr. and Mra. Gressham. 

Eleanor wrote to her father on her marriage, inviting his presence at their happy 
Hall; but, he preferred remaining in seclusion, for the present, thanking Heaven 
that he had not wholly destroyed the happiness of his children, whose forgiveness he 
asked, accompanied by the acceptable blessing of a penitent heart. 

Eleanor has been repaid ten-fold for the trial she endured. Her filial piety has 
met with its reward; the canker at the Hall has been eradicated, and in its place 
there rests a priceless gem— 
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THE LACEY CHRONICLES. 


Accorpixe to their agreement*, immediately after breakfast the two friends, warmly 
equipped to defy the cold November breeze which blew heavily from the sea, left the 
old Manor-house with a due attendance of remarkable terriers and high-bred spaniels 
of the Lacey breed, and pursued a sheltered path leading to the ruins of the old 
castle. Situate on a rocky eminence, land-wise, it was somewhat sheltered by a 
growth of old oak and sycamore; but, towards the sea, it was fully exposed to 
the winds from the Atlantic, and frowned in stern and rugged desolation, sublime 
in decay, and apparently holding yet a struggle with the irresistible power of Time. 
Here and there huge masses had fallen before the storm, or yielded to the all-con- 
quering enemy; still, however, towers and buttresses stood firm, and the Keep was 
yet in fine preservation. It was still possible for a firm foot and a steady head to 
ascend a winding stair in the West Tower, and to gain a peep into several stone 
chambers, dark and gloomy; and from one of these into which Mrs. de Lacey had 
penetrated, she was certain Lady de Lacey herself had looked, when she rejoiced at 
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and when he heard the sad complaints of the fair damsel, he thought that, had his 
lineage been suitable, she would not have scorned the offer of his loyal service. But 
of this he spake not; and when his fond old mother, who looked upon her son as a 
fit mate for any |:dy in the land, would tell him that she was sure the damsel was 
kindly affected towards him, he would turn from her oft-times with a sigh or s 
smile, but never word passed his lips, unfitting their respective degrees. 

Now, it chanced, that, in the winter season, an otter made much havock amongst 
the fish in the river, and Sir Edwin appointed a day for his vassals to assemble with 
dog and spear, and seck to destroy the beast, whose ravages amongst the young 
salmon had been grievous. Amongst these, came John of the Glen, and a gallant 
shew he made amongst the boors with his stalwart frame, full six feet high, clad in 
his hunting garb of green, and, in his hand, a hunting spear, whilst, in the other, 
he held a leash of strong, fine-bred otter-hounds, all in prime case and eager for 
the sport. Sir Edwin and all his family headed the train—Lady de Lacey and 
Mistress Blanche mounted on their palfreys, riding one on each side of the knight— 
and, after this fashion, they descended to the river side. After a while, the retreat 
of the beast was scented, and the dogs, eager to unearth him from his den in the 
bank side, the entrance being all strewn with bones of fish and a foul smell proceed- 
ing therefrom, when the clouds which had been gathering heavily round the welkin, 
did open and send forth peals of fearful thunder resounding from rock to rock. 
Mistress Blanche had taken stand, hard by the river, near the otter’s-den, and John 
of the Glen stood on the bank betwecn her and the water, ready to spear the animal 
if he sought to ’scape that way; and it was at that time a violent clap of thunder 
startled the horse of one of the serving men, who, plunging in fear, slipped adown 
the bank, and, striking against John of the Glen, his feet could not maintain their 
hold in the steep and slippery soil, whereupon he plumped into the river which 
flowed in a deep and swift current, swoln by the melting of the snows in the neigh- 
bouring hills. A loud shriek did burst from the lips of Mistress Blanche, and in 
a moment's space she sprang from her steed, and dashing down the bank the earth 
gave way, and she, also, fell into the stream. 

Now was there sore confusion and dismay: John of the Glen was first to rise 
unto the surface and, little harmed by the fall, few disasters being strange unto him 
in his following of all sylvan sports, was nigh recaining the bank by help of a 
tree which did hang low above it, when the cries and shouts of Sir Edwin, and the 
Lady de Lacey’s loud calls on the name of her child did instruct him of the mis- 
chance that had befallen, and, moreover, he did espy a part of a garment floating 
on the water. Short space did pass before the poor damsel was lying on the 
grecn sward, pale, and as if life was departed from her. My lady had ere this fallen 
into a deep swound, but none did tend her; and Sir Edwin ran to and fro, like a 
scared man of no wit to do aught needful for the occasion. So, John of the Glen, 
albeit dripping with water and somewhat faint and exhausted himself, was fain to 
minister aid unto the damsel, and, kneeling beside her, he chafed her hands and 
poured a few drops of strong liquor into her throat, which did much revive her, 80 
that she oped her eyes ; and 50, by that time, the rest had come out of their amaze 
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and did bear the damsel to her home. Sir Edwin and his lady seemed as if the 
burden of gratefulness did press heavily upon them, for, whilst they spoke kind words 
unto the youth, there was that in their manner which it needed not his shrewdness 
to see betokened little inward warmth. In truth, the knight and the Lady-mother 
were grievously suspect, the more especially as they bethought them how the danger 
was incurred, that the damsel did compare the comely John with the Master of 
Redmond, and found him more to her liking: so that they were sorely perplexed 
hess to withdraw her from his neighbourhood, and yet break not that bond of thank- 
falness, they knew full well was due unto him. And so it was, that Sir Edwin 
thought it was a hopeful chance to ’scape from this his grievous perplexity, when his 
old companion in arms did so heartily desire his alliance ; and he was sore vexed and 
angry withal, when the damsel was adverse to the wooing, for she did fearlessly 
declare unto her sire when, as he did make known to her the suit of the Master of 
Redmond, that her mind was vehemently set anent him, and she prayed rather to 
take the holy vows in the Abbey of St. Ann’s than be wedded to one of whom she 
heard no good report. Sir Edwin was mightily angered, but he kept his peace, 
nor did make known his suspicions, but sent straight my lady, his wife, to commune 
with and persuade the wayward child. But neither had she better success, and 
Blanche was fast in her purpose to wed not with the Heir of Redmond. Her mo- 
ther was less prudent than her sire, and, moved unto anger and displeasure, she did 
_ openly accuse her of being too much affected unto one of low degree. She would 
fain have recalled her words, for Blanche grew red at this hearing, and owned it 
not, or said proudly that she had no thoughts unseemly for her birth and lineage, 
but that she did entirely mislike the youth Oswald, yet spoke she with all dutiful 
respect, and failed not in patient endeavour to soothe the angered spirits of her 
parents. And it was thus that matters stood when the Queen Joanna was wrecked 
on the coast, and sheltered in Castle de Lacey ; and then it was that Sir Edwin and 
his spouse deemed a sojourn at court in the honorable office of hand-maiden to her 
grace, a right good means for diverting their daughter’s mind from her unworthy 
liking, and turn it to some gallant, fitting her station. All this time, nought had 
they wherewith to accuse young John, for he kept strict watch on his lips, whatever 
might be in his heart, and, save when he came across Mistress Blanche in her rides, 
he had no access of speech unto her. Her visits to his mother were forbidden, and, 
without word of mouth spoken, the Franklin’s family were ware that Sir Edwin 
harboured some evil will anent them. Seemed the time long ere the Queen Joanna 
sent a summons to Blanche de Lacey to come with all speed unto the Court, but 
rumours were rife that there had been much malcontent in the Parliament, by reason 
her grace did so much give her royal favor unto servitors of her own land of Bre- 
tagne, and so loud rose the voice against the foreigners that a parcel of them was 
straightway sent over sea, and the Queen was forced, with no good will, to surround 
her royal person with those of English birth. Then she bethought her of her pro- 
mise to her host, and forthwith she commanded the maiden to hasten unto her. 
Great preparations were there at Castle de Lacey for the journeying, and, certes, for 
this there was some need, for there were disturbances and affairs in the land she 
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besought her, that she would place the damsel about her royal person and suffer her 
to do her service as an.honorable maiden. 

The queen gave favorable hearing unto this, also ; but she told her host he must 
be content to wait a while, until she was herself installed in her queenly dignity, as 
it behoved her to be well acquaint with her court and family, before she burdened 
herself with other cares, “ for,” said she to the knight, “ think not that if thy child 
dwelleth nigh my person, I shall not deem it my bounden duty to be vigilant and 
watchful over her; therefore will I not have that care, until I know unto what I 
am called.” And, with this, she greeted the knight, kindly, and with her men and 
maidens, and the princesses her daughters, did embark again on the rough sea, pre- 
ferring rather to trust themselves to the mercy of the boisterous elements, than to 
the chances of plunder and hindrance from the lawless inhabitants of the Cambrian 
land, or of the disaffected barons near whose strong-holds she must travel towards 
her expectant lord. Great mercy was it, that the Heavens were calm and the Lord 
of Arundel did safely land his precious passengers on the Cornish coast, from whence 
they did journey unto the city of Winchester, where, in the church of Holy St. 
Swithin, in the year of grace 14038, she did wed the mighty king Henry. 

When Sir Edwin did petition the queen’s grace to take unto her royal protection 
his daughter Blanche, I wot he was led thereto by a secret fear that she was too 
well affected unto one beneath her; but, of this, in good faith and verity, I affirm, 
the good knight did vex himself without cause, and all relating thereto is truly set 
forth in this Chronicle. 

It chanced that Mistress Blanche was riding her palfrey on the sea-shore, as her 
manner was, with none of her father’s household to tend her; for, in the summer- 
time, there was no fear of forays from the lawless bands who still troubled the castle 
at winter-tide. A huge stag, driven by the hunters from the upper lands, sought 
refuge amongst the lone sand-banks by the sea, and came full speed on Blanche de 
Lacey, as she carelessly thrid the narrow path that led between them. Blanche 
sought to guide her palfrey on one side, so as to give the wrathful beast free pas- 
sage, but he willed rather to spend his anger upon her, and made a thrust at her 
with his tall antlers. The frightened damsel jumped from her palfrey, and sought 
to escape by fleetness of foot, and she fled with all her might,-whilst the stag stood 
doubtful to attack the horse or follow her. Suddenly, he bounded after her, and 
had just reached unto her, when an arrow, from an unseen hand, struck him behind 
the ear, and stunned him for an instant ; and, ere he could recover, a young man, 
in a hunter's garb, drew near, and with his hunting knife did cut his throat. Mis- 
tress Blanche, with his aid, remounted her palfrey, and did courteously entreat the 
young man to return with her to the castle, to be duly thanked by Sir Edwin and 
the lady, her mother, for the good service he had done unto their daughter ; but he, 
smiling, made reply, that John of the Glen went not to Castle de Lacey as a guest, 
and he sought no other guerdon but his pleasure in serving so fair a damsel. 

So, after with much respect escorting her to the Castle-gate, he withdrew. 
But Blanche was not silent on the courage and brave demeanour of the youth; and 
did so much parley with her father upon it, that he was fain, one fair day, to mount 
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his steed and seek the dwelling of John, to give him thanks for the good service he 
had wrought her: and when Sir Edwin came back unto the Castle, and the family 
were seated, at noon-tide, adown the hall, Sir Edwin did speak with a loud voice, 
ao that all might hear, and thus did he say :— 

* By my faith, he is a stalwart fellow, this same John, and with a pair of spurs 
at his heels and a purse of gold-nobles in his hand, he would shew not amiss at the 
court of our king himself.” So, ‘tis true, did Blanche de Laeey think, though she 
kept modest silence and could not but sigh that the youth came not of gentle blood. 
After this, it would chance that, when she rode through the forest-paths, she did 
oft times suffer her palfrey to take his own way : and he did much affect one leading 
to the house where the old mother of John did dwell; and there the dame did give 
her such cordial and honorable welcome as was fitting her high estate, as the daugh- 
ter of their liege lord; and, oft-times, would gentle John give aid unto the lady to 
light from her steed, and conduct her with all humble service into the best chamber, 
all curiously carved in quaint devices of the sturdy oak, and offer to her there a cup 
of the rich mead, or metheglin, and the manchet of wheaten bread, or the spiced 
cake, as good as she ever partook of at her father's board. Certes, there was no 
comelier youth than John of the Glen, neither was he in mind, uncultured, like the 
most of his degree, but being of a lofty and ambitious nature, he had sought out 
the Brothers of the Monastery hard by, and, in such seasons, when the sylvan sports 
were slack, and his services in skirmishes and such like warfare, not needed, he 
passed many an hour with old Friar Ansolem, and thereby became well skilled in 
knowledge: and, more than for these outward gauds, did he claim praise for his 
inward treasures ; for he was stern in all his duty, and so humble, yet so nobly 
proud, witha], that he scorned to do aught unworthy of aman. He was bold and 
of good courage, and of subtle keenness in all sylvan craft ; moreover, he had been 
bred to warfare from his youth, and never was there foray rebuffed or passage of 
arms anent the neighbouring chiefs, but John of the Glen took good part therein. 
He was marvellously well skilled in the use of the cross-bow, as well as in all weapons 
of the chase, and, withal, his port was noble, his face of the comeliest form, and 
his bearing like that of a king's son, so courteous and so free. Mistress Blanche 
had seen few of her own age, in the far solitude of Castle de Lacey, for, save her 
father's retainers, the guests were scant. About this time, there came thither a 
knight, Sir Oswald Redmond, by name, a companion in arms of Sir Edwin, for 

,they had consorted together in the Irish wars, and the rumour was that he would 
fain match his son with the Mistress Blanclte. In short-space, came young Master 
Oswald himself; but, though his gold was plenty, his manners were rude and, in 
good sooth, his person could not compare with John of the Glen's, for he was 
stout and short of stature, and swarthy withal; and so rough in bearing, that he 
was more like to raise affright in the Mistress he wooed, than a gentler passion. 
So the wooing, such as it was, sped not well, and Mistress Blanche, to avoid the 
suitor she misliked, turned her palfrey the oftener to the franklin's house; and to 
the good dame there, would sorrowfully relate how she was tormented and vexed by 
the suit of the Master of Redmond, and, oft-times, John of the Glen was present, 
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the approach of the Master of Powys, as just before related in old Baldwyn’s Chron 
icle. They could trace, by the remains of windows, the hall of entrance; and long 
and curiously they wandered over every nook at.d corner, peopling them with 
shadows of the past, and imagining themselves thrown back into the olden times. 
Having exhausted some portion of their enthusiasm, and created no small disturb- 
ance amongst the jackdaws by their own intrusion, their four-footed companions 
having moreover succeeded in dislodging from his ivied-bower, a huge, white owl, 
who managed to flap heavily across the court to the loop-hole of an inaccessible 
turret, Mrs. de Lacey and her friend proceeded to the old church. Here they tried 
to persuade themselves they could discover the Lady-chapel, but, although this had 
disappeared amidst the ruin of years, the antiquarian rector had actually discovered, 
imbedded in the wall, fragments of what he considered to be the very stone, recorded 
in the former Chronicle as that in the Lady-chapel. 

Several consecutive letters, which no eye, perhaps, but an antiquarian’s could 
discern, much less decypher, did he declare to be “‘ Eleanor,” and a few letters be- 
sides on smaller fragments, which might have formed part of the inscription as given 
by the monk. Whether this were really so or not, it gave additional interest to the 
venerable building, and there were real and substantial vestiges of antiquity, suffi- 
cient to satisfy their reason, besides those doubtful traces, which could but excite 
without satisfying the imagination. They returned, then, in high delight from their 
ramble, quite in the mood to peruse the second Chronicle, which had also been pre- 
pared by Mrs. de Lacey for general perusal, and, at the same hour of the evening, 
they were seated as before, and Mrs. de Lacey commenced the following narration :— 


CHRONICLE THE SECOND. 


This is the record of Blanche de Lacey, Abbess of St. Ann’s, a true and faithful 
inditing of matters concerning the family of de Lacey, she, by God's grace being 
duly learned, after much study and labor to transcribe with the pen, doth purpose, 
with aid of the Blessed Virgin, to note sundry events relating to the said family, in 
pursuance to the design of Brother Baldwyn, who hath left in the strong chest of 
the church of Holy-cross notices thereof, and of the building of that holy edifice. 
That none may think scorn of me, for that I give my mind to things of small worth, 
and turn from prayer and mortification of my flesh, which they may deem my proper 
and sole vocation, I would stop such busy tongues and bid all such to know that 
I act with full grant of my superior, and thereby am free from blame, it being 
deemed matter of edification that the history of the de Lacey’s should be made 
known, to the end that others may follow their good example, in things pertaining 
to the church. 

In the reign of Henry, the 4th duke of Lancaster, there was a season of. peace in 
these western parts, and right welcome it was after the troubled reign of Richard IJ. 
The de Lacey who was then lord of the castle, had gone in that monarch’s train to 
Treland, whither be went to revenge the death of his cousin, the Ear] of March, and 
he fought under his banners, anent Henry of Lancaster who was ready with an army 
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to attack him on his return into England. There is no need to tell how that king ~ 
Richard was overcome, and did suffer death in the castle of Pontefract, and that the 
duke of Lancaster did mount his throne and rule the English realm. Sir Edwin de 
Lacey who liad been slightly wounded by an arrow in a skirmish on the first meeting 
of the rival princes, was minded not to risk his family and possessions by affecting a 
falling cause, and secretly withdrew to his castle in the west country, trusting that 
in the turmoil of contest and by reason that but for a brief space he had joined his 
unhappy master, the part he had taken might draw on him no observance. And 80 
it proved. Sir Edwin was a shrewd man and cautious, and he was favored in his 
design after this wise. 

King Henry had lost his wife, Mary de Bohun, who died in the bloom of beauty 
in the year of grace 1394 ; and in the year of grace 1402 he did by proxy espouse. 
the Duchess Joanna of Bretagne born of Navarre. | 

In the latter days of December, the skies being fair and the wind temperate, tlie 
queen did set sail for England in a vessel of war under the guidance of the Lord of 
Arundel, bringing with her her fair young dauzhters, Blanche and Marguerite, and 
a large bevy of foreigners, whose presence did afterwards raise much discontent in 
the court. But shortly they suffered much:tribulation, for a fearful storm did rise, 
and for many days the vessel was tossed here and there in the wide sca at the mercy 
of the foul wind, so that the queen, albcit a lady of good courage, did give up her- 
self and her children for lost. First, they neared the Cornish coast, and had once 
good hope to make a landing, but then the tempest increased and drove them 
still further into the ocean, and after a devious course, with the loss of their great 
mast, the ship was stranded on the coast, near unto Castle de Lacey. Whereupon, 
Sir Edwin did with all speed seize this fair occasion to gain the queen’s good- 
will, and he did receive her and her retinue with all humility and hospitality and 
respect, whereby to work upon her royal heart. They rested not long at Castle 
Lacey, tarrying but till such time as they had recovered their fear and sickness ; 
but queen Joanna lent a gracious ear unto the petition of Sir Edwin, and gave 
him good assurance that she would obtain his free pardon for having borne arms 
for the late unhappy monarch. “I will not think,” said she proudly, “ that a kind- 
ness shown unto me and mine in an evil hour, will not outweigh a breach of loyalty 
in these troublous days, when thou didst, in truth, fight under the banner of him 
thou deemedst thy lawful king, wherefore, Sir Edwin, I bid thce be of bold heart, 
in the hope that I will smoothe thy path before my lord the king.” The royal 
dame gave twenty marks to make a fair image of the Virgin, and ten marks for a 
lamp to burn perpetually before it, in remembrance of her deliverance from the 
perils of the sea, the which may be scen by all in a niche in the western aisle, oppo- 
site unto the fifth arch, and near unto the stone-tomb of old Ilubert de Lacey of 
blessed memory: also, the queen’s grace did comport hersclf nobly to the serving 
men and maidens, and did moreover give unto the minstrel who played cunningly 
on the Welsh harp a largesse of 63. 8d. Now, Sir Edwin hed one daughter, Blanche, 
the same who doth indite this Chronicle, and seeing that this royal lady was a 
woman of a free spirit and generous heart, he preferred yet another petition and 
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must traverse,and Sir Edwin was fast held in his Castle walls by tedious sickness, 
whereby he had little power of his limbs even to leave his couch. The winter-tide, 
too, was coming, hastily, when he liked not that she should meet the keen cold and 
tempests, and no time was‘to be lost in speeding her on her travels. Sorely was 
Sir Edwin perplexed, but finally he agreed that the old Seneschal should head the 
train of five or six of the strongest and bravest of his vassals, and so speed her on 
diligently, carefully choosing the most solitary tratks, and giving good heed to 
avoid the disturbed countries, where the turbulent barons held warfare on all tra- 
vellers and strangers, making it perilous for womankind. But little did this work 
care to Mistress Blanche, so joyous was she that the suit of the Master of Redmond 
had been dismissed, for, albeit the Knight, her father, was sore displeased, he would 
not force her will, and so he told Sir Oswald who, natheless, Jeft Castle de Lacey 
in great wrath, and with deep threats of vengeance: but, truly, he had no cause for 
complaint, seeing that there is no remede for such crosses, and that Sir Edwin de- 
meaned himself fairly and uprightly to all. 

On a brave morn, in the latter days of September, the party set forth, Sir Edwin 
and the dame blessing their daughter, and weeping plenteously ; for, in truth, they 
deemed her a fond and duteous child, and she, departing with a heavy heart, know- 
ing she carried that within it, which would work her mickle woe, wherever she 
might be. For five days, they wended on their way with good success, and no let 
or hindrance, save from the mire with which the autumnal rains clogged the ground 
withal, or the bleak wind which blew sharply over the wide moors and high lands 
they had to pass. But, towards the sixth evening, when Mistress Blanche was 
waxing somewhat weary with a long day’s journey, they were pricking their way 
amidst a thick forest which lay not far distant from the Castle of Sir Oswald Red- 
mond, and by ill luck they lighted upon the knight himself, returning from the 
chase with hawk and hound. At sight of a troop of men and a woman muffled 
closely in the midst, on a palfrey, sleek and goodly to look upon, Sir Oswald accosted 
them, and Mistress Blanche, sore anent her will, was forced to greet him and declare 
herself bound for the palace of the Queen at Westminster. Whereupon, Sir Oswald 
did earnestly entreat her to tarry that night at his castle, shewing that it was hard 
by, and the darkness at hand, and that her journey would scarcely be hindered by 
such compliance. (Certes, she had all the will to deny, but lacked the power, so 
hardly he urged her for the sake of old brotherhood with her father, and seeming to 
have laid aside his late displeasure against him, so that Mistress Blanche, albeit with 
no good grace, did turn her palfrey’s head towards his castle. Her heart did some- 
what misgive her when she heard the heavy gates close after her, and when she saw 
it was a gloomy, old building, strongly fortified, and with no lack of armed followers. 
Nor did the meeting with her late suitor please her, for he was grim and rough, and 
bore a stronger ill-will for the past, than became a gallant gentleman. 

Mistress Blanche was led into the chamber where the Lady of Redmond sat at her 
broidery with her maidens ; she was a dame of goodly person, but advanced in years 
and of haughty demeanour. The coming of her guest seemed not to raise any marvel, 


and she greeted her with little cordiality ; but Blanche would not give heed to the grave 
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deportment of the lady, and gave her thanks for the hospitality Sir Oswald did 
proffer. To this the lady did reply, “ Methinks, fair damsel, thou wert not over 
ready to be Sir Oswald’s guest, seeing that, forgetting all ancient amity between the 
chiefs of Redmond and de Lacey, thou soughtest to pass the castle-gates nor enter 
therein.” Blanche pleaded that the advancing season rendered her journey one of 
haste ; and she sought by her humble demeanour to put aside the lady’s ill-will, for 
she mistrusted that she was caught in some snare to her hindrance. At the evening 
meal, she sat at the board by the side of the Master of Redmond, and then she 
would fain have withdrawn to her chamber, saying she was weary with travel and 
needed the sweet solace of sleep, seeing that she must rise betimes and pursue her 
way, and make up for the lost time. But her fear and amaze were great, when the 
lady replied :—“ Not so fast, fair damsel, needs be that thou tarriest here a space, 
for old friendship’s sake, and that our dear son, here present, may seek to turn 
thy heart from its disaffection towards him.” 

Blanche, in much trouble and vexation, did vehemently declare she could brook 
no delay, and that, moreover, for the purpose named, it was vain, for her mind 
could never change ; but the lady, smiling, said, “ The minds of young maidens 
are not known unto themselves, and, peradventure, thine, child, will waver, when 
a bold gallant like the Master of Redmond doth address thee so lovingly. So, now, 
go to thy rest, if it pleaseth thee, and, on the morrow, let thine ears be gently 
inclined to a suitor thou shewest but thy folly to reject.” 

Poor Mistress Blanche with a sad heart sought her pallet ; but she slept not, for 
dreams of evil filled her mind, and she believed herself in a fowler's net, and 
knew not how to escape. Her tyring-damsel awaited her in her chamber, and, to 
her mistress’s questions, said, the band of her attendants had been bountifully 
feasted and plied with draughts of potent ale, which she had seen set before them 
in the huge Black Jacks at the hall board, ail, save one, who had cautiously ap- 
proached her, and, in a low voice, bid her tell her mistress to be of good cheer. 
But his name the serving-maid knew not, though she was sure he had made none 
of their company, and he was so muffled in a long garment or riding-cloak, and his 
face so hidden in a broad-brimmed hat, or basnet, that she could see nought of his 
visage by the fire-light. Who could be this secret friend, Blanche could not devise, 
but, wearied with travel and affright, she sought her couch, having first duly said 
her orisons to God and the saints for aid in so sore a strait. 

On the morrow, after the morning’s repast, when she was too vexed and ill-at- 
ease to partake of more than a small manchet of bread, and could scarce sip from 
the silver flagon, or look upon the hearty cheer spread upon the board, she spoke 
earnestly to Sir Oswald and his lady, entreating that they would speed her on her 
way, and threatening the displeasure of the Queen if she should hear what foul 
despite was wrought anent one of her Grace's household, and, moreover, her anger 
against the damsel for her neglect and seeming disobedience. But they seemed to 
hold all this as light and of little account, and sought not to hide their ‘purpose, that 
having secured the damsel within their gates it should be no fault of theirs if that 
their son profited not to gain her favor. Some may marvel that they had so set 
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him there were foul doings now, and that for base coin they had been content to 
yield the maiden into durance. Whereupon he did turn his steed towards a lone 
house in the hills, and lamenting to the simple host that he had fallen lame on his 
way he did tend him well and carefully, and leave him there, when, at nigbt-fal; 
he sallied forth, and prowled about the castle-walls in great perplexity. Now it 
chanced that a young page had snjourned at Castle de Lacey with his master, Sir 
Oswald, and that sundry times he had met with John of the Glen, and with him had 
right merry pastime in spearing of salmon and snaring the animals of prey m the 
woods around, and now, by good luck, this youth was solacing himself in sacred 
guise, beneath the castle-walls, and did there encounter his old comrade. Right 
glad was the youth at his sight, and full ready was he to tell him all he had seen, 
and to do all that John asked of him, the more especially when he put into his 
hand a silver piece, and did promise unto him another, if he would shew him if by 
any means he could enter the castle and conceal himself therein. Whereupon, the 
boy, with great glee did conduct him to a corner in the outer wall, where the trees 
and bushes did grow very thick, and there were, moreover, old ivy-stems and branches 
and two or three stones displaced therein ; for here the underlings of the castle were 
wont to get forth when they planned some sport in the woods and were loth to 
crave egress from the morose old warden of the gate. 

John bound the boy solemnly to keep all to himself, not failing to shew him that 
Sir Oswald did offend all laws of right and hospitality in so ensnaring a helpless 
young damsel, and then climbing the wall he reached the battlement which was, at 
this time, unguarded, and found entrance into a small, lone tower filled with broken 
weapons of war and old matters thrown by in disuse. But from this tower, he made 
his way into that court whence he did parley with the damsel and give such joyful 
hope unto her heart ; and then it was that, peering along the dark passages beneath, 
he saw the serving maiden of the’ lady, and did speak unto her the few words of 
good cheer. So subtly did he manage, that he withdrew unseen, and descending the 
old wall by the same means he had scaled it he returned to the hostel; little harm 
had befallen his steed, but John made much of it, and talked piteously of the hurt 
which he feared would work him such hindrance on his journey; yet did he cun- 
ningly speak boldly of the cure his ointment of herbs would do in a short space ; and 
for this he did make great shew of boiling and pounding a heap of green leaves he 
brought from the hedge side. He kept away from the castle until night fell again, 
and then he met the youth Robert, as they had agreed, who made known unto him 
how Sir Oswald was resolved to wed Mistress Blanche to his son: whereat, John’s 
pession was mighty, and the more firm was he to rescue the damsel from her thrall, 
and it was that night that he stole again into the court and held parley with her, for 
he knew, by means of his trusty informers, that Mistress Blanche’s chamber looked 
therein, and also, he was ware of the going forth of Sir Oswald and the damsel in 
the early matin. He failed not, then, to talk to his host of his content that his steed 
was oured of his lameness and that he should depart betimes on the morrow. ‘* And, 
how well we sped, lady,” thus ended John his story, “there is no more need to dis- 
eourse on.” 
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_ Mistress Blanche was sorely vexed to leave behind her in captivity her favorite 
tyring maid Alice, but John who, in truth, had taken thought of all, had made 
agreement with Page Robert to favour her escape, and, for the rest, if they were 
unfaithful to their liege lord, none could lament for them, and if they were not, S-r 
Edwin, on hearing the tidings of the disaster would not fail to ransom them by force 
or peaceful means. So the mind of the damsel was quieted on this score. 

Now did they proceed on their journey, and so it was that, before night-fall, they 
reached a stately abbey, where she could bide in safety with the good Lady Abbess 
until the Queen could Jearn her misadventure and give her safe conduct to court. 
The Abbess was a dame of noble blood and courteous demeanour and gave kind 
greeting to the forlorn damsel, and much commended John of the Glen when as all 
was related unto her. With her own hand, she indited a letter unto the Queen’s 
grace, wherein she informed her of Mistress Blanche being in her safe custody and, 
mareover, she made honorable mention of the young franklin. He did comport 
himself with such honest frankness, and his comely person and pleasant countenance 
did so win the liking of the Lady Abbess, to whose presence he was admitted, that, 
with her own reverend hands she fastened round his neck a chain of wrought metal, 
hanging thereto a silver box containing a portion of the toe bone of the Marty? 
Saint Alban ; and when he craved permission to bid farewell to the lady whom he 
had guarded so discreetly, the Lady Abbess did cause her to be summoned forth- 
with. And she did say much of her gratefulness, and would fain have said yet 
more, but that maidenly modesty restrained her tongue ; yet did she look on him 
with an eye of favor which would not be concealed. 

John of the Glen did leave the Abbey at even-tide, and stopping only, as a merci- 
ful man, for the rest and solace of his good horse, he did reach the Queen’s palace 
at Westminster, on the third day. But the royal dame was sojourning at the castle 
of Winsor, and thither he was fain to follow her. He beguiled the way by planning 
many a bold project and design, and his heart burnt within him to gain that he was 
fixed upon. 

Now, when he was passed the great gate of the palace, he traversed a court, and 
at one end pacing up and down with a hasty step was a marvellously proper lady, 
whom straightway he knew to be Queen Joanna herself. He had tyred himself in 
a new hunting-suit of green, and his eyes shining bright with his inward thoughts 
he looked fitting to stand even before the royal dame, who, chancing to espy a comely 
youth and a stranger, stopped short and made a sign for him to approach. Then, 
graciously she accosted him, though she spake with a foreign tongue, ‘ young man 
who art thou, and what wouldst thou here.” Ard then he knelt on one knee and 
held to her Grace the letter of the Abbess wrapt in a kerchief of silk, and he said 
that letter would tell her Grace his business, whereupon, Queen Joanna did quickly 
open it, and when she had decyphered it, the ruddy color mounted to her cheeks, 
and she looked mightily distraught, but not with the youth, for presently she smiled 
graciously on him and spoke some words commending him. Then turned she to a 
page Who stood behind her, and bid that John of the Glen should be well cared for 
until she had pondered in her mind for the safe conducting of Mistress Blanche 
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slumber seal thine eyes. Pray to God and the saints in Heaven, and take comfort 
that, thou hast a servant on earth who will die the death for thee ere a hair of 
thy head be harmed.” 

‘ Thou art John of the Glen,” cried Blanche, in a louder voice than was pru- 
dent, but her joy overcame her fear. ‘“‘ Hist, lady,” said the voice, “ it matters 
not who I am. Be the watchword, ‘ A still tongue and a ready hand.’ The holy 
mother be with thee.” And, saying this, he lightly sprang up on a low battlement 
and disappeared through the door of a small tower skirting one angle of the court. 

Mistress Blanche pondered carefully the words of her trusty friend, for she lacked 
not of wit; and, on the morrow, put on a fuce of as little dolor and care as might 
be, and greeted her hosts at the matin meal. She strove that her acts and face 
should agree together, and ate her manchet of wheaten flour and slice of boar's 
head, and her cup of strong ale, as if she appetized it well, though, in truth, it 
went sorely against her. Moreover, she smiled, and responded courteously to the 
queries of the dame ; natheless, she did it, discreetly, and was careful to break 
forth at whiles into despite and impatience, urging them to set her free. Bat 
seeing her of altered mood, they caressed her, and spoke her smooth, bidding her 
think better of a suitor like their son; and putting aside all idle fancies comport 
herself graciously towards him, and, so doing, she should find them as loving pa- 
rents as those she had left. 

To this Blanche answered, “ she could not change in such haste, and was more- 
over ill-affected to one who caused her such vexation, nor was it like she should be 
in a pleasant mood, she who was used to roam at large, seated on her palfrey, and 
guarded by none but her faithful hound, and now to be constrained within the 
narrow court of the castle. 

To this Sir Oswald spake; that this should be no grievance, for she should ride 
in his company and his son’s after noon-tide, that very day, and that they would do 
all to please and win her good will. So they rode forth, and Mistress Blanche was 
careful to look indifferently on the way; whereas, she noted it well, neither did she 
dare to reprove the young Master, ss she fain would have done, but she hearkened 
unto his free and rough speech with a somewhat kind ear, the better to deceive 
them. And Sir Oswald did bid her prepare herself on the morrow, at early morn, 
to ride with him along the river banks, for that the stones in the ford were removed 
by the heavy rains, and he had set a band of serfs to labour at them and would fain 
see they were not slothful at their task. 

“You and I, fair damsel,” said the knight, ‘ who love the morning air, will rise 
betimes, and go forth before we break our fast; and my good lady-wife shall have 
the escort of her son and meet us as we speed homewards from the ford.” 

Mistress Blanche gave joyful consent, and as she mounted the narrow stair to her 
chamber in the turret, she heard the low clear voice come whispering upwards these 


_three words, “‘ lady, be ready.” So she was ware that on the morrow her protector 


would seek her deliverance from her thraldom. Restless was her couch that night ; 
and before the day dawned she arose and prayed earnestly, and made a solemn vow 
to offer a garment of fine broidery to the Blessed Virgin, and twelve tapers of 
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Virgin wax to her shrine id the church of Holy-cross, if she would vouchsafe her . 
good success and safety to the court of the Queen; and then she sought to wear a 
composed demeanour, when she descended at the summons of him who kept her in 
ward. Great content was her's that they ambled forth, alone; and at a good pace 
’ they pricked on towards the river’s banks, which were steep and rugged, and adown 
this led the path to the ford below. Mistress Blanche warily feigned distrust that 
her palfrey would keep his footing, and Sir Oswald suspecting nought, bid her tarry 
on the top a short space, whilst he should haste to the men, and, shortly, return. The 
damsel’s heart beat quick, for the rustling of the bushes presently gave her notice of 
one nigh at hand and, certes, no sooner had the knight turned his steed downwards, 
and was hidden by a turn in the path—than John of the Glen, mounted and armed, 
was at her side. 

‘ A still tongue and a ready hand lady and away,” so saying, he seized her bridle, 
turned the palfrey’s head and urging it with a stroke of his whip, swiftly they sped 
through the thick covert of the wood, and across a moorland, in a track which he 
knew would lead them to safety. Little thought Sir Oswald that his prey hadescaped, 
and great was his mazement and wrath when he found the dove had taken wing. 
At the first, he deemed that, weary of waiting, she had sought the castle; so, clap- 
ping spurs to his. good ateed, with all haste he pursued her; but at the castle gates 
he met his lady and the master, and then full well he knew the truth. Much did 
they rate him for his simple trust in the damsel, and the master swore a great oath 
that she should rue her craft when she was in his power, and summoning all the 
vassals, he sent them divers ways in pursuit, and did himself take all measures to 
regain the fugitive. 

Meanwhile, Mistress Blanche, in safe custody of good John of the Glen, rode briskly 
forward, without let or hindrance, for a good space, when he, deeming that they 
had baffled those of the castle, did propose that they should give their good steeds 
breathing time at a small hostel nigh at hand, and that the damsel should partake of 
such simple fare as they might find: and, in truth, her fright, and the keen morn- 
ing-air and her lack of the early meal had given her appetite, and now that she was 
free and content in heart, she did eat with good relish the oaten cake and hot rasher of 
porket and the draught of mead they did set before them. And whilst they tarried 
to rest their steeds awhile, the damsel besought her deliverer to make known unto 
her how it befell that he was at hand to work her such good service. Then did he 
tell her that, when the tidings went abroad that she was to go a perilous journey in 
that late season, and with a troop of vassals alone, he did resolve in his secret mind 
to follow unseen, to keep vigilant watch over her safety; so, for three days he did 
pursue their steps, unknownst to any. The eve, when by ill-luck they came upon 
Sir Oswald and his son, the good steed of the youth stumbled over a wood lug con- 
cealed in the grass, and ere he could mount him again and get on his way, the party 
and entered the castle gates. He checked his steed and bethought him what he 
should do, for he was ware of the castle’s owner, and he mistrusted, somewhat, the 
fidelity of Sir Edwin's vassals, and the honesty of Sir Oswald, for he knew that he, 
in his ire at the fail of his son’s suit, had let fall many words of despite, and it feared 
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their hearts upon this espousal, but, be it known to such that Blanche was like to 
be inheritor of the broad lands of de Lacey, seeing that she had but one brother of 
sickly estate and holding life by a feeble tenure. The peer damsel was in jeopardy, 
seeing herself in captivity and no means to make known her grievamee unto her 
father, or to the Queen her expectant mistress; but she was pious and of ges 
courage, that nothing should prevail with her to hearken to the suit of the young 
Master, whom she now hated with hearty good-will. The Lady Redmond would 
have made her ply her needle at the tapestry and ‘listen awhile to the speech of 
her son, but she made reply, that “‘ her mind being uneasy she should mar it 
grievously ; and she did crave leave to pace in the court of the castle for the air 
she needed.” 

The lady gave consent with no good grace, and would fain that her son wefe 
her companion ; but Mistress Blanche stoutly refused, and said, plainly, that if she 
could not have the solitude she sought, she would keep her chamber until it pleased 
her hosts to release her. When she descended into the court, she spied nar- 
rowly around if, perchance, she might light on one of her father’s vassals, or 
him who had spoken those few words of comfort to Alice her maiden ; but none 
could she behold, and great dread came over her at her misfortunate plight. After 
a space, the keen wind did make her fain to retire, and she kept her chamber 
till noon, when she was summoned to the noon-tide meal. And there, again, did 
her rough suitor ply her with such gallant speeches as his rude nurture had taught 
him ; but Mistress Blanche did treat him scornfully, dnd told him she did mislike 
him the more for each word that came forth of his lips. So, when they rose 
and grace was said, the damsel heeded not the lady’s call, but retired again unto. 
her chamber, and for very wistfulness she drew nigh the window, and looked woe- 
fully over the country. She could see also into a small court-yard below, but, 
saving a serving-man and a boy laden with wood, no one was there. At supper 
time, she was called again unto the hall, and then she demanded again where- 
fore they detained her in such discourteous fashion. Sir Oswald told her, “ his 
mind and his son’s were set on her alliance, and would not be gainsayed by a little 
waywardness on her part, which they doubted not would pass away when she 
found herself the bride of Redmond, and so honourably disposed of.” Nor did 
he fear but that Sir Edwin would gladly excuse all that was unseemly in their 
haviour, considering it to be done from passionate love towards his daughter and 
their fond craving for alliance with him. 

To this, Mistress Blanche did haughtily reply, she gave no credit to his glossing 
words, and that her mind misgave her sore it was but the wealth of Lacey, the 
young Master did so much affect, and “ if it be so, be it known, good sir,” said 
she, ‘‘ that my brother is not the sick youth he hath been, and he who seeketh 
to wed with me as the heiress of de Lacey, may chance to be burdened with a 
portionless wife. But rich or poor I wed not with the heir of Redmond, and 
this being my firm resolve, I pray ye dismiss me on my journey on the morrow, 
and I will make promise to think no more of the past.” 

But they would not give ear unto her, but gave her plainly to understand that . 
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she left that roof no more but as the spouse of her son, and they told her, more- 
over, that baving enthralled all those who tended her, there was little chance that 
Sir Edwin could discover her or trace her far on her way, so lone and dreary was 
the land she had traversed. Though sore dismayed at such parlance, Mistress 
Blanche yielded not, and spoke sharply of their most dishonourable bearing to- 
wards her, and how stout of heart she was that it should not avail, ‘ and doubt 
not, madam,” said she, addressing the lady of Redmond, “ but that God will 
succour me in his good time, nor think that my father will not presently seek 
me out, nor that the Queen's grace will pardon the affront and hinderance of. 
fered to one of her household, and then, methinks, ye will sorely repent that ye 
have been misled by the evil one thus to act towardsa helpless damsel.” And, 
so saying, she sought her chamber, and fastened her door that she might give 
entrance to none. There sat she in great trouble of spirit, till it was dark night ; 
and the young moon did shed a faint light from the cloudy skies, and then, to 
cool her hot cheeks which, certes, were red with anger and vexation, she unclosed 
the casement and let the air blow freely on her face; and as she did lean for- 
ward, it seemed to her as if a dark figure crossed the court below and. tarried 
beneath her window. Presently, she heard her name spoken in a clear whisper, 
and she quickly said, “ I am here, whoever you are, speak again, I pray thee.” 
Then the voice said, “ At midnight ope thy casement again, and look forth, for 
now there is danger of prying ears.” So the damsel withdrew from the window, 
and waited patiently, though she watched the sands of the hour-glass, and thought 
the hours weary till they passed. The moon was high when she looked forth 
again, and, then, she saw the same dark figure below, standing very still. At 
the creaking of the casement, the figure raised its head, and cautiously stepped 
across the court, as if spying that none: were at hand, and then again it stood. 

‘“ I pray thee, speak,” quoth Mistress Blanche, ‘‘ for I am in a sore strait, and 
know not bow to get forth; and I fear me the lord of the castle hath evil designs 
anent my person, wherefore I look gladly for some to aid and abet me to be quit 
of this thraldom. But I would fain know who thou art ere I commune with 
thee.” 

‘ Fear not, lady,” said the voice, and the words though spoken under the 
breath, came on the mistress’s ears deep and clear; ‘“‘ I am one who am faithful 
and true, and it was because I looked for danger that I am here. I tell thee 
to he of good courage, be not wanting to thyself, bethink thee thou art of proud 
de Lacey blood, and, God willing, ye shall shortly be freed from the clutch of 
this recreant knight. Listen, I pray thee, and bear my words well in thy mind. 
Qn the morrow, greet thy hosts with a less eorrowful countenance, as if thy heart 
was less wrathful against them. Pursue this way, discreetly, until thou can’st win 
the knight’s favour, and he grant thee leave to go forth with him a riding on thy 
palfrey. That granted, thou hast no more to do, but to be wary and ready when 
the time cometh, and leave the rest to me. I have caught the wild beasts of the 
forest in my toils, and it shall go hard but I will deliver the dove from the net 
of the fowler, cunning though he be. And, now, seek thy couch, lady, and let 
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her presence. And so the young franklyn was put in all honorable keeping within 
the proud Castle of Winsor. All this while, Blanche sojourned safely in the abbey, 
kindly nurtured by the Lady Abbess, and the holy sisterhood, and unmolested by 
Sir Oswald, who, in truth, now that his shameful scheme had failed, through the 
courage and craft of watchful John, was in no small jeopardy lest this base attempt 
should bring him into much trouble. A messenger was sent off to Castle de Lacey, 
bearing tidings of the capture and release, and praying that measures might be 
taken to let loose the vassals who were enthralled in the castle walls. 

Accordingly, in the space of a few days, a peal was rung at the portal of the 
abbey, and the porter was somewhat troubled to see a troop of horse, but he pre- 
sently took heart, when he was hailed by John of the Glen who, with a merry voice 
bid him good den, and humbly craved audience with the most reverend lady. He 
dismounted and entered, whilst the Abbess in her hospitality ordered the troop to 
be fed and sheltered within the abbey-walls. The holy dame was seated on her 
chair of state, but when John did put into her hands the parchment with the queen’s 
signet, she arose and received it standing upright on her feet, to shew her respect 
and duty to the same, and forthwith began to unfold it and to read its contents. 
It was writ with the queen’s own hand, and after kind greeting of the Abbess, 
commanded her, with all speed, to send Mistress Blanche to the Castle of Winsor 
under the guard of John of the Glen and the armed men who companied with 
him, “ seeing,” quoth she, “‘ that under no protection can the damsel be more surely 
kept from evil accident and peril than that of the said youth for, it seemeth, verily, 
he is right honest in heart and stout of body to maintain his will.” 

Certes, the breast of John beat proudly at this hearing, and heartily did he re- 
solve to walk uprightly all his days, and come to better estate than any now looked 
for ; but now he waited reverently for such orders from the Lady Abbess as behoved 
for the safe travel of the damsel. After mass, on the morrow, Mistress Blanche 
took leave of her kind hostess who blessed her, and of all the holy sisterhood, hum- 
bly asking for their prayers in her behoof, and mounting her faithful palfrey de- 
parted, nothing loth to entrust herself to the care of John; so sped they on their 
way; but her companion kept silence for the most part, and was as if he had no 
mind to converse with the damsel. And they wended on till night-fall, when they 
reached a hostel, and the good dame thereof took tender care of the lady, feeding 
her with hot possets and such cheer as might best restore her strength, impaired by 
unwonted travel, and on the fifth day they entered in safety the gates of Winsor. 

When the queen’s grace was ware of the coming‘of the damsel, straightway she 
commanded that she should be brought unto her, and she greeted her, lovingly ; 
for, whereas as Blanche incontinently knelt before her, she raised her and kissed her 
cheek, and bade her welcome and be of good heart, for that in her court she was 
safe from malpractices. ‘‘ And though, fair child,” quoth the queen, ‘ thou mayst 
not have ever ready at thy side the faithful youth who has stood thee in such good 
stead, yet I promise thee I will be mindful of thee, and I will keep faithfully the 
promise I gave to thy parents to keep thee from all harm.” So saying, the queen 


gave the damsel her hand to kiss, and dismissed her for that while. 
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John of the Glen had that in his heart which has raised many a one of low de:r-e 
to riches and honors, and it was as a thorn in his sid: ever ur sinz him to a‘tain the 
end he wished, by all honorable means. He felt there was a sure bond of hearts 
betwixt him end the damsel and, without his love having ever broke forth from his 
lips, for, in truth, he deemed one of his breeling unfit to parley on this wise with 
e maid of her gentle blood, in his present state. yet he knew sone vuat of he lady's 
kind leaning towards him. It was now that a deadly feud was hot atween the king 
and the great Piercy, Earl of Northu nberland, touching the ranso.n of some pri- 
soners, and an army was raised to march to the north and give him battle on his own 
lands. The young Lord Piercy, at this news, scoured the country lo raise men at 
arms to maintain the cause of Mortimer, Barl of March, anent the king, for that 
they deemed his claim to the throne above Henry's, whose descent was from Juhn of 
Gaunt, the fourth son of Edward the fourth, whereas Earl Mortimer came forth of 
the third sm. And, now, John of the Glen deemed the time fitting for the further- 
ance of his own secret views, and, seeking an audience with the queen—he humbly 
craved her favor that he might have honorable place in King Henry’s army when he 
hoped to fizht so stoutly as to gain renown and favor at his hand. Queen Joinna’s 
woman’s heart had revealed to her the secret of Jo'in of the Glen's love, and sh: saw 
that the young franklin was of that right stock from which nobility and greatness 
spring; therefore, she turned a willing ear unto his quest. Her grace spoke of him 
unto her royal lurd, and John went forth with the king's troops in full resolve to win 
for himself a better atation. Great grief it was about this time to Blanche ds Lacey 
to hear the sad tidings that, by the artful persuasion of young Piercy, Sir Edwin 
had been so wrought as to join him with a small band of followers, taking for a 
surety what that fiery noble told him, that King Henry's cause was falling and Earl 
Mortimer's on the ascendant. But Sir Edwin gave too easy credit to the tale. and, 
for the hope of gain, turned aside from his usual course, to take part in commntions 
he had no need to meddle in. Further, there came doleful news to Mistress Blanche 
which did grieve her heart, albeit it did greatly mend her worldly condition, for her 
brother departed this life, and now she was heiress of de Lacey. Many suitors of 
high degree she found at court, but she liked not one of them, and the queen stood 
her friend, and turned the king from his purpose, when he would fain that the 
damsel had wedded one of his young nobles, who needed a rich inheritance. 

King Henry himself took the field and worsted the rebels in two or three affrays ; 
and in one of these, by good fortune, John, after fighting valiantly, and taxing three 
prisoners of note, came up to a part of the field where the fight was hottest, and 
where was the king himself doing battle with a body of the rebels, and his nobles dis- 
persed, by their rude assault, from his royal person. An archer aimed at the king’s 
grace whilst spurring his wounded steed to bear him away, when John, who was 
nigh at hand, covered the king with his shield, and saved him from the point of 
the arrow, which, glancing off, pierced his own shoulder. ‘“ Thou hast saved my 
life, good fellow,” cried the king, as he rode away at full speed, and John dealt such 
heavy blows around, that the foes fell back. and the king got off :n sa!-ty. Ateven- 
tide, when there was great concourse in.the king's tent, hig grace tol! of lus esccpe 
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from the fierce onslaught, and commanded that instant search should be made for 
his deliverer. ‘I have a shrewd guess,” quoth he, “of the youth. Go, seek for 
that John of the Glen, whom the queen, my wife, so highly favours. Beshrew me, 
but I think ’twas he who did this good deed this day, and hath saved his king.” 

But John was too sorely wounded to move, and for many a day lay in grievous 
dolour, but was he well tended at the king's cost, and kindly looked upon by all the 
court. Certes, but it was sore tidings for Blanche de Lacey to hear of his hurt and 
of her father’s delinquency, but the queen cheered her, and promised to be her 
friend. After a while, came a messenger from the king’s highness, with tidings 
that the rebellion was quelled, and that John of the Glen was whole of his wound. 
and, morecver, had received the honour of knighthood for his bravery and good ser- 
vice to the king. And then it was he took for his device astar with an eye beneath 
it, with the words, “ Z look upwards,” and this may be seen in the arms of De 
Lacey.” 

Alas, for Sir Edwin! who, making the best of his way to regain his castle, if by 
any means it might gain no observance that he had aided the rebel troops, it was 
his ill fortune to fallin with a troop of king’s-men, and, turning his steed, he fled 
with all haste. But they, thirsty for blood, nor doubting him a rebel, seeing he 
sped with such fear, let go a plump of arrows after him, and straightway he fell 
from his horse, mortally wounded ; and they, making him captive, bore him to the 
castle of Chester, nigh at hand, where he gave up the ghost, the day before Lammas, 
having been shrived by the holy abbot of St. Oswald’s. The king was in too trou- 
blous times to keep strict watch and ward over his subjects, and so, with no recur- 
rence to her father’s treason, he willed that the lands and castle De Lacey should 
fall to Mistress Blanche, only mulcting it with 100 marks, to be paid unto his 
queen; and, moreover, he did make known unto the damsel his gracious will and 
pleasure that she should wed with Sir John Dapefer, and that he, known aforetime 
as John of the Glen, should assume the name and arms of de Lacey. Thus did he 
come to gréat honour and estate, for Mistress Blanche shewed not herself adverse to 
obey the king, for,.certes, she did ever much incline to a youth of such good 
parts. and honesty. 

Queen Joanna, graciously dismissing her, she did live at Castle de Lacey with 
her spouse, in all love and bliss, and in the midst of a goodly progeny ; and then it 
was that Sir John did piously resolve to shew his humble thankfulness to Au.cighty 
God for his great favor in giving unto him wealth and honors, and moreover 
her, for whose dear sake he had most sought them, to build a sumptuous chapel ad- 
joining the church of Holy-cross, and he spared no cost in adorning it, paying unto 
cunning workmen, from the far country of Italy, to carve it in alabaster with 
goodly adornments. 

Twenty years they lived in all connubial tenderness, when a grievous sickness 

- broke forth in all the west country, and he, falling sick of it, was tended, in love and 
grief, by his wife, for many days, and at last did yield up his life unto God,. to her 
inexpressible dolour and dismay. As a token of her great love for this, her faithful 

spouse, she caused a goodly tomb to cover his remains, with an effigy of himself, 
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lying clad in knightly attire, done by a most cunning sculptor, and all of fine ala- 
baster, whereof the cost was great; but she, his mournful widow, thought not of the 
outlay of gold but to shew her fond heart towards him she loved so truly. Then, 
sick of the vanities of this world, and her son being in good charge of the noble 
Earl of Arundel, and her daughters mated, she did, when these her last duties were 
fulfilled, retire into the abbey of St. Anne, and, being received therein, did take 
the holy vows; and in course of time, when she was far advanced in years, she was 
chosen to the most honourable office of Abbess, and sought to perform all the duties 
thereof to her best ability. And she it is who enditeth this veritable record for the 
knowledge of such as come in after days, and, God willing, it shall lie in safe keeping 
of that strong oak chest, wherein lieth the chronicle of Brother Baldwin, and so, 
having faithfully and verily writ, with mine own hand, these passages of the times 
past, I call on all saints to take it into their holy keeping, in the chapelry of the 
Holy Virgin, this tenth day of June, in the year of grace 1442, in the reign of the 
mighty King Henry the Sixth. B. 


{We are assured that others of these mysterious records of the past are in course of 
being unravelled for the gratification of our readers. | 





SEIZE THE MOMENTS AS THEY FLY. 


By Kzzrsr. 





Haste the joys of life to share ; 
Seize the moments as they fly ; 

Soon shall close the scene so fair : 
Soon we droop, and fade, and diel 


Laugh at Physic's pert pretence ; 
Shun the water—drinking train ; 
Wine that soothes the soul’s offenes, 

Soathes alike the body's pain ! 


Wine, the balm kind nature pours, 
Rosey health and bloom supplies. 

Crown the bow] with fairest flow’rs; 
Drink—delight at bottom lies! 


Now his rites let Bacchus claim, 
Let his fragrant altars burn ;— 

Soon shall love his breast inflame ; 
Love shall triusaph in bis tara! 


THE HERO OF THE CAMPUS MARTIUS:— 
4 TALE OF THE DAYS OF HORACE. 


Br W. Lepexa, Esa, 


CHAPTER I. 


From a huge cleft, between the two innermost of four hills, which form an irre- 
gular semicircle, the ancient and classic Anio tumbles headlong down a declivity 
filty feet perpendicular, breaking itself to shatters, and being converted into a shower 
of fine rain, where the sun creates many a bow, red, green, blue and yellow. It is 
a noble sight. The weight and force of that quantily of waters have worn the 
rocks around and beneath, into a thousand uneven and picturesque crags, and to a 
vast depth. In this channel it goes boiling along with a mighty noise, until, two 
miles further on, it comes to another steep, where it falls, roaring down a greater 
height than Eefore, though in less united volume—having been crossed and divided 
by the opposing stony barriers into four several streams, which form as many cas- 
cades. This scene, in all its beauty, the spectator can command at one view, its 
interest and romantic character being further increased by the intermixture of groves 
of olive and little woods, the mountains towering majestically behind them, while, 
on the summit of one which terminates a horn of the half circle, stands the town 
of Tibur or Tivoli, and on the very brink of the precipice—the Sybil's temple, 
with its rotunda and portico, whose beautiful Corinthian pillars look like the graces 
of oracular fame. Contrasted with this, on the other side may be seen the mighty 
Campagna of Rome, stretching far away towards the queen of cities, which just 
appears on the verge of the horizon. A little below the first fall, on the side of the 
rock, and hanging over the torrent, rose the house of Horace, from which he could 
watch the precipitate Anio plunging, like a deity from the skies, among the groves 
of Tibur, and its orchards irrigated with silvery rivulets. 

Pass we back through the lapse of centuries to the far-famed and immortal period 
when the halo of literature and the pomp of heathenism threw at once their glory 
and gloom over ‘ the Augustan age,’ when molten gems enriched in wantonness the 
grape’s luxurious goblet, when, as in the days of Solomon, gold might seem trampled 
into dust upon the streets of imperial Rome, when the spoils of conquered pro- 
vinces, and the revenues of tributary empires were exhausted to supply her ban- 
quets and swell her magnificence. The news of the victory at Actium bad been 


<onfirmed ; the brave but amorous and misjudging Mark Antony was no more ; and 


Cleopatra, equally false and suicidal, whose galleys, headed by herself, had forsaken 
her unhappy minion in his hour of need, had felt the subtle puison of self-inflicted 
retribution gnaw into the inmost core of her vain and faithless heart. All was joy 
among the favorites, partisans and pensioners of Augustus. À bright and glowing 
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Italian sun warmed the seenery of hill and plain, rendering grateful the shade and 
coolness of Tibur’s groves, and pouring a flood of radiance upon the Anio's water- 
falls, and the rural abode of Horace. 

Outside its little portico, and resting on a low couch, reclined a male and female. 
The man was of diminutive stature, but the sunbeams which played obliquely over 
his face, discovered features breathing vivacity and fire. His companion, attired in 
gorgeous Coan purple, and adorned with gems that sparkled like stars come to visit 
the day, returned with many a blandishment the amorous attentions of her appa- 
rently passionate friend. A lighthearted laugh occasionally awakened echoes that 
slept amidst the well-known thunders of their accustomed waters; while the jocund 
pair raised and quaffed the goblets of Falernian and Coezubean wine which were as 
constantly replenished by an attendant, at the command of his merry master. It 
was Horace, regaling himself with the beautiful Phyllis. 

At a considerable distance from this spot, beside one of the cascades, and beneath 
the verdant canopy of a grove of olive, orange, and fig-trees, might be likewise seen 
a solitary man. With folded arms, he gazed listlessly around, or paced slowly up 
and down under the trees, whose lenzthening shadows, as they reared themselves 
in sombre grandeur above the wave, aiready gave notice of the decline of noon. 
His form scarcely rose above the middle height, but was graceful and elegant, and 
indicated agility and great muscular power. There was a speaking dignity in his 
measured step; and his embrowned and manly countenance bore the appearance . 
of calm and resigned, but deep and settled dejection. Anon, desisting from his 
walk, he leaned against a tree; and his firm, motionless fizure, and melancholy 
mien, contrasted vividly with the lively and (for the hour at least) thoughtless re- 
vellers afar off, and his eyes wandered in seeming pursuit of the motes that danced 
in the sun-beams, while a thousand recollections and anticipations crowded on his 
mind. Alas! the world's blasts had visited his youth roughly. Unhappy Nessus ! 
your's was indeed the reality of sorrow; for the sufferings of a great or sensitive 
spirit, however fantastically or fancifully they may originate, are always real and 
sincere. He was born of patrician parents. His mother died on the same day 
which rose upon the suicide of Brutus and his defeat by Augustus; and from this 
coincidence omens were taken of his future prospects. An only son and a noble, 
maternal care and caresses had continued even beyond the ordinary period of a 
child’s indulgence ; and although his high Roman soul prevented him from indulg- 
ing in the weakness of unavailing grief, it is probable that the mortifications of 
his subsequent peculiar and isolated condition were more acutely felt, from the con- 
sciousness of his being already more than half an orphan. His father was haughty 
and a patriot, and, in inheriting that father's pride, he grew to manhood, the pride 
of his father. But, in forming his son's soul to virtue, the old man followed not 
the suggestions of paternal fondness, but studied the policy of rigorous severity. 
Firmly impressed with those notions of unbending discipline, according to which 
Manlius condemned his offsprinz to death, though obtaining renown for the Roman 
army, he set no limits to paternal or military authority, and thought no punish- 
ment too heavy for its violation. Obedience to the dictates of constitutional power 
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he esteemed paramount to every other merit, affirming that Roman valor was so 
universal, that moral restrictions were necessary to create a medium of higher dis- 
tinction, and that they deserved the greatest glory who placed the summum bonum 
of excellence, not so much in bodily energy or personal courage, as in mental 
subordination, it being in every age found a more arduous task to check the 
animal impulses of strength and daring, than even through their agency to win 
the spoils of triumph. Prowess and bravery might be the attributes of a whole 
army, but to command oneself was essential to the completion either of a good 
General or upright magistrate ; and he who could attain to this noble quality, shewed 
that best example of discipline and integrity, which alone, combined with firmness 
and decision, is able, and will ever produce, in a mass of living valor, confidence, 
respect, and veneration. To how close a restraint, however, the judgment of Nessus 
might consent, his juvenile impetuosity was far from permitting a patient sub- 
mission, especially as his benevolent as well as vicious feelings were subjected to 
the guidance of reason and precept. In deeds of generous daring and noble sym- 
pathy he had frequently transgressed those rules of self-government and control 
maintained by his father to be the legitimate standard of rigid Roman purity. 
Often, when his humanity was implicated, had he been detected in the most flagrant 
disobedience ; had more than once ventured to palliate or justify his offence, and 
on one occasion had, in a hasty moment, raised his hand in opposition to what he 
conceived unmerited chastisement. From that hour his doom was sealed. He was 
summoned to his father in private, when, taking a book in silence, the old man 
fixed his eye sternly on Nessus, and read—‘ Titus Manlius, since thou hast re- 
garded neither the authority of thy father, nor the dignity of the consul, but hast 
been guilty of disobedience before the whole army, I condemn thee to be first 
scourged with rods and then beheaded; nor do I think thou wilt refuse to die, 
when thy country is to reap the benefit of thy sufferings. Go, lictors, bind him, 
and let his death be our future example !” he waved his arm as he concluded, 
and Nessus left the room without reply, and waited with a deep and terrible resolve 
to dare his fate, which he had too much reason to suppose would be the same as 
the young noble’s whose deeds and doom the historian had so vividly delineated. 
A slave terminated his suspense, by bringing him a tablet containing the decree 
of his sire—its reality was scarcely less dreadful to his conception than he had 
anticipated. 

Meanwhile he was to live apart from his father’s house and from society. A 
solitary cottage by the Tiber was assigned him as a place of residence, his sentence 
to be terminated only at the period when he should achieve some signal glory and 
honor for himself and country, which chance was rendered feeble, nay, almost 
hopeless, by a prohibition from serving in the war—the sole apparent source of 
such a distinction. But brightness grew from gloom; and as time flew on, the 
same daring which had enabled him, for a fancied good, to brave his father’s dis- 
pleasure, gave him fortitude to fulfil to the letter the injunctions of his sentence. 
He learned the deep moral lesson, that he who exhausts every expedient, boldly 
eenfronting difficulties, negleeting no exertion within his power, and relying on the 
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divine assistänve) thay surmount all obstacles, and extract from misfortune and 
affliction both their poison and their sting; but he learned a still deeper lesson, 
that strength of mind is not firmness of heart, and that the spirit may be tortured, 
though it triumph. Except athletic exercises in the Campus Martius, calculated to 
develop to the utmost muscular power and activity, he was debarred from all those 
youthful gaieties and amusements which that luxurious age could so abundantly 
supply; and the plunge in the yellow Tiber, with which the athletes were accus- 
customed to wash from their naked bodies the moisture of laborious exertion, 
terminated his intercourse with his more envied competitors. Hence, whatever 
might be his secret anguish, he returned with uncomplaining, cheerful acquiescence 
to solitude and privation. His diet was restricted to the plainest ingredients, the 
corn-field and simple fountain affording him food and drink. As months rolled by, 
and fame gave eclat to much severity on the one hand, and resignation on the other, 
many were the remonstrances framed to procure a mitigation of the penalty, but all 
in vain. Thus would the stern old Roman frowningly retort upon his soft-hearted 
counsellors, ‘ Did Brutus or Cincinnatus feed on dainties or live in lazy indulgence, 
that ye would have me kill the seeds of greatness in my son, and unnerve those 
hardy sinews by which we broke the phalanx of Pyrrhus, and crushed the strength 
of the barbarians, Brennus and Hannibal? Friends, ye know not to what a glorious 
fate Mars and Minerva are even now conducting Nessus; perhaps, to be a hero 
superior to all that Rome has hitherto produced, not to be cheated by Punic cun- 
ning, or outdone by Parthian speed, or overwhelmed by the heavy-armed lezion, 
reserved to uphold the tottering state and stand in the foremost ranks of conquest, 
an example of power, fortitude and simple severity amidst a multitude, whom 
luxury and indolence have unnerved and debased.” Paternal pride and ambition 
manifested itself through all his austerity and inflexibility of purpose. In pursu- 
ance of this, Nessus was permitted to hold a familiar correspondence with the poet 
Horace, the advantages of study being (according to the sentence) his only source 
of private recreation ; and from habits thus acquired his aspiring mind learned to 
build for itself a throne of vast and immeasurable superiority. His cottage, by the 
Tiber, was not to him like the monastery of St. Justus to Charles the Fifth—that 
mighty monarch, who resolved to bury in solitude and silence those immense pro- 
jects, which, during almost half a century had alarmed and agitated Europe with 
the terror of arms and the dread of subjugation. in his hut of mimic exile, 
Nessus held the glowing prospect all before him ; fomented schemes of greatness, 
whose magnitude was to shake the world and realize to himself homage and admi- 
ration and dominion. How often did he long for the time, when, having accom- 
plished an action, if possible, greater than any prescribed achievement, he should 
wrest from his astonished father, as it were by assault, the favor now denied. The 
oracles, with characteristic vagueness and ambiguity, had declared his fate to be 
involved in the triumphs of Augustus; but how, or whether to his credit or dis- 
grace, his exclusion from active warfare caused to remain an obscure and visionary 
problem ; and, as uncertainty stimulates the imagination, as much as certainty be- 
nambe it, the suspense of doubt probably rendered the goadings of ambitien moré 
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poignant, and the tortures of anxiety more intense. How often, as he paced up 
and down did chill and fever alternately thrill his frame with strange and giddy 
sensations, while, clasping his hands in the ardor of thought and looking through 
the vista of the future he contemplated the apparition of a bright and sudden suc- 
cess, or the black and terrible reverse— misery or grandeur— Elysium or Hades ! 
How often did trembling fancy create a throb of exultation or a shudder of despair! 

From the moment when he bowed beneath his doom, his soul was filled with 
vengeance—but it was the revenze 0° greatness. The achievements of military 
glory, the supremacy of art; the perfection of science, skill in human laws and 
human nature, the knowledge of the customs, manners, institutions and govern- 
ment of other nations and of his own, all rose before his distant view, like guide- 
stars in the far blue sky to the traveller in the parched and cheerless desert :—by 
these should he not achieve greatness? And in this feeble hope, this dreamy pros- 
pect, Nessus could have been as happy as the restlessness of ambition and the pain 
of intense application might permit, had not his hardship been increased by the 
recollections and encroachments of love. Amongst the many ladies, who previously 
to his r.tirement had sought to monopolise his young affections, two were conspi- 
cuous both for their charms and the influence they enjoyed over him. Both were 
beautiful, but so different, yet so perfect were their style of loveliness, that one could 
not suffer by comparison with the other. And as their personal attractions, so 
their tempers, qualities, dispositions and pursuits were diametrically opposite. 
Phyllis, whom we have already introduced in the society of Horace, was gay, 
haughty and luxurious, restricting herself as little in the choice of lovers, as nature 
had limited her in the profusion of fascination, or Rome in the number of exquisite 
enjoyments. She indulged in all the dissipation of the age, adopting the poet's 
maxim, carpe diem—‘ seize the present hour ;’ and conscientiously resolving, as far as 
possible, to inscribe vixi—‘ I have lived ’—upon the journal of her memory at each 
day's close. But with this temperament and these habits of life she had the qualities 
which usually accompany them, and which embitter the seemingly unalloyed happi- 
ness of pleasure’s votaries ; boundless vanity, deep dissimulation, envy and meretri- 
cious blandishments. 

Olympia, on the contrary, was unsophisticated and natural: her beauty was 
unattended by vanity, her cheerfulness tempered by philosophy, and her unsuspecting 
innocence, rendered more charming by a simple yet solid judgment resulting from 
amusements and studies to a large extent, of a vigorous and masculine quality. Yet 
in her ideas, affections, conversation, manners, and those graceful arts which modern 
taste has styled accomplishments, she was purely and bewitchingly feminine. And 
these so different characters were friends; yet, stranger still, they were rivals; but 
the rivalry was secret, and existed only on the side where the friendship was hollow 
and insincere—in the bo-om of Phyllis ;—for Olympia’s feelings were like her sen- 
timents, warm and confiding, and stamped, like the work of the statuary, with the 
naked no’ leness o! truth. Both loved Nessus, but Olympia a:one confessed it ; while 
her pretended friend, the friend of the family from very childhood, carefully dis- 
guising the state of her own heart, scrutinizing the motives and actions of the rival 
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whom -she hated, became, by the affectation of sympathy and disinterestedness the 
depository of her thoughts, and watched for an opportunity when she might employ 
such knowledge against her peace. In the effort to establish Cupid’s empire over 
Nessus, Phyllis had certainly been earliest in the field. Haughty and beautiful, her 
charms firet drew his atttention. His admiration, liable to be created by the appear- 
ance of preatness or independence of mind, was further augmented by a well- 
assumed pride; and as she voluntarily sought his acquaintance, his self-love was 
gratified, while all the alluring artifices and irritating inconsistencies of coquetry 
were employed to rouse and inflame his passion. To a large extent, she was suc- 
cessful. Nessus was dazzled, and with all the ardor of inexperienced youth had 
hastened to tender substantial proofs of affection—such proofs, at least, as generosity 
may accord, when the purse is not so full as the heart, and which are to be valued 
not by a pecuniary estimate, but by the wishes and intentions of the giver. All 
was received and retained—presents, complimentary verses—adulatory homage ; with 
plain intimations that more would be acceptable ; artful blandishments and affected 
coyness continuing all the while, unabated; until thinking his feelings too wildly 
and irrevocably fixed to be estranged by any treatment, with the consummation of 
meretricious duplicity, she told him that she loved him not, but could not help his 
loving her, since he had chosen wilfully to involve himself in the fate of others who 
had done the same. But she outwitted herself, and was disappointed. All the im- 
petuosity of Nessus’ soul, all his pride, all his intellect, all his ill-suppressed impatience 
and fiery passions, as when volcanic nature kindles her internal fires, blazed forth at 
this declaration. 

“So, then,’’ he cried with scornful vehemence, “ you have deceived me, and in 
return for all my kindness I have received nothing but barbarous brutality such 
as this.” 

Phyllie laughed tauntingly. 

‘ That hollow laugh,” he continued, “‘ reveals your nature, and shews your indig- 
nant triumph in imposing on the credulity of the trusting and generous. You say 
that others too have been your lovers—perhaps your favorites also—perchance you 
deem them my superiora in wealth and nobleness; but as your lips breathe false- 
hood, so is your judgment vitiated: richer they may be, greater they are not; for 
greatness consists in strength of mind, and the firmness with which we oppose 
treachery and crime, as I do yours, however fascinating its author. Go, woman of 
vicious beauty and affected virtue, look upon your mental portrait, and shrink 
appalled from the contemplation of your own baseness.” 

Their intimacy thus dissolved, Phyllis departed from this interview in silence, 
but with a smile of feminine though rather mortified triumph on her lip, and a 
secret hope within her heart, that her lover's severity was the natural effect of dis- 
appointment and outraged vanity, and that she could at any time reclaim him to her 
interests, or obtain a favor. Soon after this Nessus saw Olympia. His adventures 
with Phyllis had taught him one of youth's lessons of experience, and like all other 
lessons of the kind, it left bitterness and suspicion, althouzh it inculcated prudence 
and caution. He had not yet, however, reached the age of indifference; and the 
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anguish that still rankled in his heart, from the effects of artificial charms, left him 
yet more sensitive to the gentler and sweeter attractions of natural and unaffected 


. devotion. In his introduction to her society there was a high degree of romance. 


+: He found her as Numa Pompilius is said to have found the daughter of Romulus. 
“Like him, too, he discovered her in a grove belonging to the temple of Minerva, 
where he went to pay his vows. Doubtless, his devout heart palpitated with the 
religious transports of the warlike goddess as he walked beneath the shady arch of 
verdure. Doubtless, he felt in spirit the sacred silence that reigned there, and 
inhaled the cool zephyr that hardly agitated the tufted elms and ancient poplars that 
lifted their tal] heads into the skies with no sound andible, but the subdued, myste- 
rious murmur of their boughs pressed softly one against the other. In this seques- 
tered and holy spot, when his restless mind as yet brooded darkly over the wanton 
faithlessness of his recently discarded mistress, did Nessus discover a female warrior. 
Like the child of Rome’s martial founder, she lay upon the graes, in a profound 
sleep, her disarmed head reclining on her buckler, while her helmet lay near, and 
the long ringlets of dark hair fell over her breastplate, rendering her noble and ma- 
jestic beauty yet more dazzling. Two javelins reposed underneath her hand ; a rich 
sword hung at her side; and her robe, turned up to the knee, revealed a purple 
buskin, fastened with a golden clasp. Thus thought the entranced and already 
captivated Nessus; thus, the sister of Apollo, having emptied her quiver in the 
forests of Erimanthus, reposes on the summit of Mænalus, the nymphs and dryads 
sporting about her, and the zephyr fearing to stir the leaves, while the countenance 
of the goddess preserves, even during sleep, that severe and warlike air, which far 
from impairing her beauty seems to increase its lustre. But here ended all resem- 
blance between the mortal and the celestial. The female warrior was Olympia, who, 
overcome with the fatigue of martial exerciges, had lain down to rest. Nor did 
Nessus worship her as a divinity, but, on her awaking from sleep, succeeded so well 
in quieting her alarm and conciliating her regard, that they both remained for some 
hours beneath that sacred foliage, during which interview he imbibed deep draughts 
of a purer and intenser passion, and took sweet solace for the coldness and cruelty 
of the imperious and inconsistent Phyllis. The latter, however, soon discovered her 
friend’s new attachment, and, with deep-dissembled malice, by secret representa- 
tions and intrigues prevailed on Nessus’ father to discourage all intercourse with 
Olympia, so that, when discarded from his home, a part of his punishment con- 
sisted in being deprived of his chosen companion. Thus forced to renounce the 
softer and endearing intimacies of affection, he persuaded himself that he was become 
at least a rational man, who, adopting a retired life, with a mind, independent of all 
that he saw and heard, formed his notions in tranquillity by an acquaintance with 
the heroes of Greece and Rome. By this means, thought he, I acquire a steady 
and uniform character; attain a noble style of thinking ; and rise superior to every 
vulgar prejudice. I renounce the world ; restrain my desires, resign myself to the 
dispensations of the gods, and look with an eye of pity on the sufferings of my fel- 
low-creatures. Yet he had not peace of mind. His greatest pleasure still was to 
listen to the soft murmurs of. a cascade, to inhale, as he walked along the plains, the 
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refreshing breath of zephyrs, and in the surrounding woods to dwell on the melodi- 
ous accents of the aërial choristers. Yet this was not peace of mind. His heart, 
throbbing with a pulse too true to nature, could not resign the natural emotions of 
passion ; and, while persuading himself he had renounced the world, he found it 
still the most painful effort of all to renounce the enjoyment afforded by the tear of 
sensibility. — 

‘Yet, even in spite of paternal injunction, and the only point in which he trans- 
gressed the restrictions of his sentence, Nessus and Olympia occasionally met in 
secret, while the lattet pursued her masculine exercises with greater ardour than 
ever. With unsuspecting credulity, she gratefully accepted the use of Phyllis's 
garden, for the more uninterruped practice of such employments. There, for 
hours every day, she exercised with the javelin and bow, fancying that, while be- 
coming half an Amazon, she was making herself more worthy a warrior. Even 
Nessus wondered at the singular perseverance with which she followed the avocations 
of Mars, sometimes secretly wishing their discontinuance through an apprehen- 
sion that, while aequiring the strength and courage of his sex, she might lose the 
gentle kindness which should characterize her own—lest his blooming Hebe or 
smiling Flora should be changed into the stern and sanguinary Bellona. But, in 
this, his alarm was groundless. The same hands which thus risked their delicacy 
by the attrition of warlike weapons were skilful to wake the lyre; and mixing its 
harmony with the touching notes of her voice she would playfully anticipate the 
time when she would sing her lover’s triumphs, after having shared his perils. 


CHAPTER II. 


Wirx this brief sketch of our hero’s social position and connections, we return to 
the jocund Horace, whom Phyllis, according to her natural variety of tastes, had 
chosen for the hour to be the partner of her pleasures, her charms being a tempta- 
tion which he found it neither convenient nor possible to resist. 

‘ Honor to the loves of the immortals!—all hail to their propitious favor in the 
delights of Venus!” cried the joyous poet, facetiously pouring forth his sixth liba- 
tion ; “look, my charming Phyllis, where Iris, nymph of the many-colored bow, 
has come with smiles to kiss the river-god Anio in his secret chamber of the torrent 
—the deities, by their bright example, sanction our amusement. 

‘ The goddess has even divided her colours, to twine them into separate crowns 
of purer and more heavenly radiance for the poet’s brow,” she replied, whilst, 
snatching a chaplet of flowers from the table, she returned his look with a glance of 
sympathetic ardor, adding, ‘ as I do—thus;” she scattered the broken wreath into 
the air, and taking another of unmixed laurel, placed it with playful and easy grace 
upon the poet's head. 

Horace was silent, but, drawing forth his tablets, inscribed a few lines upon them, 
and handed them good-humoredly to Phyllis. A tear of transiently-awakened 
sensibility, trembling in her eye as she perused it, although her smiles would have 
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striven te concesl it, might seem to denote a heart not yet rendered entirely callous 
by duplicity and intrigue. The verses might be thus translated :— 
Borne aloft on fancy’s pinion, 
Passion's child—to love a slave, 
Blest the bard in love’s dominion, 
Should Phyllis mourn above his grave. 


Without appearing to notice this manifestation of feeling, Horace proceeded : 
“I am now in the full enjoyment of my wishes, thanks to Mæcenas, and, especially, 
to you! I possess a piece of ground large enough to procure me every comfort ; 
& garden, with its rich store of fruits and flowers, refreshed too by a perpetual 
fountain, where Diana’s self and her attendant nymphs might bathe beneath the 
friendly, modest screen of these over-arching woods; for Horace, though only three 
feet high, would be above acting so disgracefully as to try and peep into the private 
retreats of chastity, as you well know, my charming Phyllis—ha, ha.” 

‘ Ah!” exclaimed the lady, joining in the laugh at her companion’s gay irony, 
“ ah, you are a delicious little poet, and were I Diana I would be the last in the 
world to give you a stag's horns for so trivial an offence.” 

‘* In gratitude for the privilege,” returned the merry and loquacious bard, “‘ for 
you alone may the hope of Pandora's box be perpetually found at the top, instead of 
the bottom, diffusing gladness and trampling all the evils of life into annihilation ! 
Here, as I was saying, the Nymphs, Hamadryads, and household-gods, if they 
choose to take an airing, may revel in plenty and security. They have blest me, 
even beyond my wishes, and left me nothing to ask, except that Mercury would 
perpetuate the gift. Toil and artifice shall not be employed to increase it, nor shall 
extravagance make it less. I do not covet the addition of a corner of my neigh- 
bour’s field, merely to complete the beautiful regularity of my own, nor long that 
Hercules would discover to me a bag of money, as he did to the merchant. While 
my cattle continue fat, and while they impart not their grossness to my genius, with 
my cask of wine and my Phyllis, who so happy as 1? Removed from the unwhole- 
someness of town, the burial-ground is not likely soon to be a gainer from me; and 
here I can sit in tranquillity, and contrast the pleasures of the country with the 
annoyances of the city. At Rome, whether the earth is visited by storm, or winter 
contracts the day, I am forced to go to court. I must struggle through the crowd, 
and, however reluctantly, must injure those who are less active than myself. The 
consequence is, that I am immediately assailed on all sides with a burst of envy and 
indignation. “This fellow’s mad,” is the cry, ‘‘ mad with pride and vanity, because 
he’s hurrying to an appointment with Maecenas.” 

To tell the truth, like most men favored by the great, I feel these remarks to be 


_ by no means disagreeable, and fancy my own greatness considerably enhanced 


by them. But not till I arrive at my patron's house does the torrent become really 
roverwhelming ; fo it is now no longer a throng of detractors, but of direct and per- 
sonal applicants. 

“ Roscius begged you would be present at the Preetor’s tribunal, to-morrow, be- 
fore 10 o'clock,” cries one— 
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“The seribes requested you would return to-day, Quintus, abouta matter of high 
importance,” calls out another— 

‘Get Maecenas to put his seal to these tablets,” roars forth a third. 

The sound of a strange voice here caused a sudden interruption, and the poet 
hastily arose to see who was the intruder, while Phyllis watched in evident uneasiness 
for his re-appearance, for Nessus, whose near neighbourhood was not unknown to 
her, had for some time disappeared from his lonely look-out above the torrent. 
“Who was that ?” she enquired, hastily, of Horace, the instant he returned. He 
waited, however, until he had resumed his seat, before he answered, all the while 
humming the verses of a Sapphic stanza, and then said, with a low chuckle, that 
indicated a deep gratification to his satirical feelings, “ Now who do you think it 
was, Phyllis ?” 

‘* Probably, some messenger, with another present from your patron,” replied 
she, endeavoring to smile. 

‘* Ha, ha, ha!” laaghed Horace, “ no—but Pollio's freed—man to tell me, in a 
wining voice, that his wife's sister was dead. He was weeping, poor fellow! although 
he cares no more about the occurrence than Damasippus does about philosophy ; 
and as for his wife, she rather rejoices, as she has been left a wardrobe and other 
matters—ha, ha—I wonder he doesn't petition me to writ2 a dirge to her manes— 
that’s the way now-a-days that people shew the sincerity of their affliction.” 

‘ You must be in high favor with Maecenas,” abruptly interposed Phyllis, who 
determined to divert his attention from a satirical severity that seemed pointed 
against her own character. | 

‘ Really no,” replied the poet, with as much ease, as if he had in coinciding with 
her views been merely continuing his former conversation, but, at the same time in 
a tone, that seemed as if he wished not to be believed, “‘ really no—I have now, cer- 
tainly, for a considerable period been honored with his patronage and acquaintance ; 
yet his confidence in me has never gone further than taking me up into his chariot, 
and indulging in such trifling conversation as, “ What hour is it? Is the Thracian 
Gallina a match for Syrus? The chill morning-air is now dangerous to the incau- 
tious.” And such things as are safely intrasted to one that cannot keep a secret.” 

“Say not so, my dear Quintus !” observed Phyllis archly, “‘ there is one secret, at 
least, that you have kept, and which I do not regret you have been entrusted with.” 

‘ Ha, ha!” again laughed her companion, “I assure you others have persuaded 
themselves into the same belief. For instance, should a doubtful rumour be spread 
through the city, some one meets me and unceremoniously asks, * What news of 
the Dacians?’ On my declaring my ignorance, they exclaim, ‘ What a jester you are.’” 

‘“ May all the gods drive me mad if I know! What! is the lend that Ceesar has 
promised his soldiers to be assigned them in Sicily or Italy ?’ I repeat my assertion, 
and they lift up their eyes and hands in wonder that the gods should have formed a man 
endued with such extraordinary secresy. Meanwhile, the only secret I have been keep- 
ing all this time is my own thoughts, that pray for thee and my country, and, in my 
moody discontent, I faacy my soul must have already transmigrated into a torpid 
bean. But, welcome such troubles that only impart a greater relish to returning 
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enjoymentsi Oh! these are nights and suppers of the gods, in which I and mine 
(darting an amorous glance at Phyllis) feast before our own household deities, and 
surfeit our saucy slaves with the superabundant banquet; where every one may drink 
just as much and how he pleases, and where we can converse, not of other people's 
houses, or lands, or property, or income, or whether Lepos dances well or ill, but of 
that which it would be criminal to be ignorant of, vis., what constitutes the greatest 
attraction of friendship ; whether men are rendered happier by riches or by merit; 
how real virtue may be defined, and in what consists its perfection.” And he 
looked on the lady by his side, with an eye replete with tenfold ardor. 

‘ Oh! the dear delightful pleasures of the country !” resyonded Phyllis, siÿhing 
softly, and illustrating her observation by emptying a large cup of wine. 

“ Yes!” exclaimed Horace, enthusiastically, suffering his mind to subside into a 
sudden fit of poetic abstraction, ‘‘ I have a story in my head about it—something 
about a country-mouse and a city-mouse—it will do,” and taking his tablets, appa- 
rently forgetful of his mistress’ presence, he began to write, occasionally erasing a 
word with his inverted stylus, and now and then giving audible utterance to snatches 
of his subject—thus :—“ country-mouse—that’s I—a villa on the side of a hill— 
that’s my house—city-mouse—that’s Mascenas,” he chuckled to himself at the com- 
parison; “ well—country-mouse is persuaded to go to town—plenty of luxuries— 
city-mouse remarkably kind and attentive—ivory couches—crimson-grained carpets 
——splendors, varied and magnificent ; feast and furniture—when lo !—a disturbance— 
barking of dogs—Molossian dogs—frightful mastiffs—terror—confusion—flight— 
Apollo preserve the country-mouse—I mean the poet, and conduct him safely to 
his rural security!” He raised his eyes, met the fair one’s intently watching him 
with a mingled expression of jealousy and admiration, and added in some embarrase- 
ment, ‘‘ where he may repose in the arms and bask in the smiles of the nymph 
that rules his destinies.” 

‘ You do well to end with a compliment,” remarked Phyllis, poatingly ; ‘“ since. 
for the past ten minutes you have seemed unconscious of my existence—always for- 
getful—oh ! you men, but especially poets, think of nothing but yourselves.” 

‘ Yes, yes,” returned the other, hurriedly putting up his tablets, “ but I was 
thinking of you—um—it will do for a satire or epistle, or something of the kind.” 

4 Ha—musing again!” interrupted Phyllis. . 

‘ My mind, lovely Phyllis ;” said Horace soothingly, ‘* did wander to the tumults 
of the city, but it was only to contrast their turmoil with my present happiness; 
for my country pleasures, as you heard, immediately united themselves with you 
who are their essence—nay, nay,” he added, observing her head averted, ‘ what 
favor can I confer to confirm my assertion ?” 

** Lampoon Nessus ;” she replied, rising and hurrying away, and Horace, sur- 
prised at her abrupt departure, and intending to pursue her, was suddenly con- 
fronted by Nessus himself, 

‘“‘ Ah! my dear friend,” he cried, instantly recollecting himself, ‘ so here you 
are again—studious as usual—will you share my hospitality—oh ! your vow—I had 
almost forgotten—did you encounter any ome as you entered ?” 
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‘I met Phyllis, he answered, carelessly, ‘ what think you of her ?” 

“‘ Think of her,” echoed the poet, “ the same as I do of most others of her sex, 
an open worshipper and secret despiser of the gods—a reprover of pleasure, but 
pursuing it with eager devotion—one that professes to hate slander, but practises it ; 
to despise opinion, but fears it ; affects to be above all the factitious advantages of 
dress and wealth and noble birth, but in reality indulging in every extravagance 
in the first, and respecting nothing but the last two.” 

‘ Severe, yet perhaps true," remarked Nessus, gravely. 

‘ You seem more sad than usual—what study shall we choose ?” asked the poet. 

“ None, to-night —I’ve heard my father read. You know that though not ad- 
mitted to his presence, I am sometimes indulged in listening to his voice and im- 
bibing his instructions.”’ 

** Aye, ‘tis his humour,” observed his friend, ‘‘ what theme did he select i 

“ The fall of Brennus—the moral was the crime and punishment of sacrilege, 
and the glory of Rome. How fresh it is upon my memory—the doom of this ravager 
of our fields, who yet gave restoration and renown to our own magnanimous Ca- 
millus. When, as if earthly spoils grew insignificant, he turned his arms against the 
immortal gods, and marched on Delphi, preferring booty to religion, and coarsely 
affirming that the deities could not want riches, of which they were and ought to 
be the bestowers. 

* The temple of Apollo at Delphi, situate on Mount Parnassus, is built upon a rock, 
all whose approaches are steep and projecting. The constant resort of men to the 
spot, (numbers of whom induced by their religious faith have settled in the sur- 
rounding district) has converted it into a state, which is defended by the natural 
fortifications of ravine and precipice ; so that it is doubtful which should be more 
admired, the majesty of the god, or the strength of his habitation. The cliffs in the 
centre retire in the form of 2 theatre, from which the echoes, answering each other 
and increasing the shouts of men and the sound of trumpets to an unnatural loud- 
ness create upon ignorant minds an impression of terror and astonishment. . Within 
this hollow, and, almost mid way up the acclivity, is a small plane or level, and in it - 
a deep cavern, from whose mouth a cold vapor, driven upwards as by the force of 
storm, affects with religious fury the minds of the priestesses, and compels them, by 
the inspiration of the god, to give answers to those consulting the oracle ; and the 
costly presents of kings and nations there accumulated and exhibited, evince at once 
the magnificence of the deity and the gratitude of his votaries. When Brennus 
came in sight of the town and temple, he deliberated whether he should immediately 
proceed to the assault or respite his weary soldiers for a night to recruit their 
strength. His generals, however, Emamus and Thessalorus, having resolved to.be 
partrers in the spoil, urged the inexpediency of delay, which would prevent their 
taking advantage of the panic created by their arrival before an enemy wholly un- 
prepared to receive them, affirming that friends and allies would reinforce the 
Delphians during that interval and the roads at present open to their opérations 
be obstructed. But the Gaulish soldiery, who had long been enduring considerable 
privation, finding the country full of wine and provisions, had already scattered 
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themselves over the fields, no less elated with abundance than with victory, and had 
begun to seize every thing as conquerors. This circumstance defeated the object 
of their leaders, and gave their enemies the time which they required. For, on the 
first news of the arrival of the Gauls, the rustics, at the command of the oracle, are 
reported to have brought wine and corn from their villages; and the Delphians had 
received their allies, made their preparations, and added artificial to their natural 
defences, before the half-intoxicated barbarians, tevelling as before said in these 
supplies, could be recalled to their standards. Brennus had 65,000 infantry selected 
from his whole army. The Delphians and their confederates did not amount to 
4000 soldiers, in contempt of which, Brennus, to stimulate the minds of his men, 
ostentatiously described to them the immense value of the booty to be obtained, 
affirming that the large number of stetues and chariots which they saw at a distance, 
were of molten gold, and that the others which they could not see and the store of 
secret treasures were more ample even than these. Excited by these representa- 
tions, as well as by the effects of wine, the Gauls rushed to battle, regardless of 
danger; while the Delphians, relying more on the god than on their own strength, 
disdained the number of their enemies; and, from the summit of the mountain, 
everwhelmed them with rocks and missiles, as they endeavored to ascend. In the 
very crisis of battle, the priests and soothsayers, adorned with their insignia and 
fillets, with frenzied g.stures and dishevelled hair, rushed forward among the fore- 
most combatants, exclaiming ‘thet the god was at hand, and that they had seen 
him leapiag down through the open roof of the temple; that while all implore his 
assistance, a youth of superhuman beauty, attended by two armed virgins, met them 
from the neighbouring shrines of Diana and Minerva, and they had even heard the 
twanging of the bow and the clang of their weapons; therefore they entreated the 
soldiers to unite themselves in victory with their divine auxiliaries, then fighting at 
their head.” Fired with these words, the Delphians engage with a furious and 
resistless ardor, and an earthquake, which presently tore away a portion of the 
mountain, crushing and scattering the close wedges of the enemy, declared the in- 
- terposition and presence of the deity. Religion and faith were already triumphant. 
And as rolled the mighty mass, heaps of slain and wounded covered the plain. A 
tempest followed, which destroyed the sufferers by hail and cold. Their general, 
Brennus, proud enough to assail the skies, but unable to bear the anguish of his 
wounds, destroyed himself. Another of the leaders, after the authors of the war 
had thus been punished, left Greece by forced marches with 10,000 bleeding fugi- 
tives. But fortune was unpropitious; since the panic-stricken wretches spent no 
day without toil and danger, no night under shelter. Constant showers, frozen 
snow, famine, fatigue, and, above all, excessive want of sleep, wore away the 
wretched remains of this unhappy war. The people of the several tribes, through 
which they marched, harassed, butchered and spoiled the stragglers, so that of that 
large army, which a short time previous had contended with insolent confidence 
against the gods, net a man survived to relate the defeat.” 

** Your memory is indeed faithful,” said the admiring Horace, when his young 
friend had concluded, “and how feel you towards your father for the lesson?” 

{counr macazins.] 
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‘ But one emotion, unmixed and pure,” answered Nessus, “ and that is, affection; 
for how should I not love the father, that with one hand inflicts a severe but per- 
haps wholesome correction, and with the other points me to the skies.’ 

“ Worthily spoken,” returned the poet, “suppose we follow it up by a congenial 
subject.” : 

‘ No,” was the reply, “ I shall now depart—my mind is full—may the gods give 
thee health and safety !—rest and reflection for me to night—to-morrow, again, the 
exercises of the Campus Martius.” . 

He smiled as he spoke these words, yet retired with a sigh, which proved that, 
however resigned, he was not happy. 


CHAPTER III. 


Arter having left her poetical companion, Phyllis sought Olympia, and, as usual, . 


soon turned the conversation on their male acquaintances, and asked her friend 
whom she liked best. 

Olympia answered that she scarcely knew. 

“ But, Nessus you know is so handsome,” observed Phyllis; ‘I like a hand- 
some fellow.” : 

‘ Had he the beauty of a god,” replied Olympia, “ he would not please me with- 
out some good quality else to recommend him.” 

‘“ But Nessus possesses valor, strength and beauty,” returned her companion, 
“ ah! if he had but the intellect of little Horace ;” 

‘ He has surely a sound understanding,” interrupted Olympia. 





‘ Oh! of course you think him perfection,” responded Phyllis gaily. 

‘ J'd have you imagine no such thing ;” was Olympia's immediate rejoinder, 
‘* for, as I love what is natural, and absolute perfection is not so, could he attain 
to such an impossible condition, he might be admired, perhaps worshipped ; but 
there would be too little humanity about him for me to love him; for, as he would 
be superior to every thing earthly, none could view him with earthly passion ; and, 
on the other hand, as no one could be like him, I should think he could like 


nobody—no, no—we may admire perfection, reverence it, fear it, Jove it, perhaps,. 


with a daughter’s affection ; might even wish it to be the guardian of our existence ; 
but my embraces would be reserved for the goodness of which human nature is cap- 
able—for one whose faults I could pardon for the sake of his many virtues—a man, 
rational but ardent, good but human; and such an one is Nessus.” 

* You are enthusiastic,” said Phyllis; ‘‘ doubtless you know what some of the 
oracles have declared respecting him.” 

** 1 have,” was the simple answer, 

‘* Suppose we consult the diviners on our own account,” pursued Phyllis. 

* If I do, I should choose Spurina. His prophetic words to Cesar and the sub- 
sequent assassination in the senate-house have given his oracular power a mysterious 
and awful celebrity. I recently asked him how he possessed this power. ‘ Suppose 
I tell you,’ he answered, that it is by a virtue transmitted through ages from him 
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whose razor cut the monarch’s whetstone, and by which Tanaquil placed the eagle- 
diadem on her husband’s head !” 

‘ As you please,” returned her friend, “ I should prefer Canidia’s gloomy rites— 
the child’s buried chin-deep in the earth, to pine to death by famine—the barren fig- 
tree and funereal cypress, the blood-stained eggs of a loathsome frog ; the feather of 
the nightly screech-owl ; the poisonous herbs of lolchos and Iberia, and bones 
snatched from the mouth of a hungry dog, to be burned in Colchian flames; the 
waters of Avernus bein sprinkled round, and the food for the boy to look upon 
ehanged two or three times throughout the day, so that his parched marrow and 
dried liver may furnish a love-potion, after the film of death has glazed his eyes 
fixed on the forbidden food.” 

** Horrible !” exclaimed Olympia, with a shudder. 

’ said Phyllis, lauzhing, “ I see you have no taste for what is so deeply 
interes:ing ; for, in the horror consists the charm. However, since we disagree in 
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our modes of divination, we will each pursue her own course, and afterwards meet 
and compare results.” Olympia consented, and the two companions separated, 


CHAPTER IV: 


Tue meridian rays of an Italian sun blazed over the field of Mars; and the flower 
of the Roman youth were gathered in throngs upon its surface, some preparing for 
their athletic toil, some enzaged in active contest, some loitering idly, or watching 
the efforts and deciding upon the skill of their companions. Among them was one, 
whom we shall name Porsenna, who, though obliged in some measure, externally, 
to conform to the general sentiments of esteem and admiration entertained towards 
Nessus, and though the friend and playmate of his boyhood, now secretly envied 
and hated him as a rival, both in love and warlike accomplishments. Strange that 
the cause of this jealousy should be Phyllis, who had repelled his advances, a cir- 
cumstance which he attributed to her private intimacy with Nessus, notwithstanding 
their apparent coolness. Fancying his own inferiority in the Campus Martius might 
have contributed to his rejection, he continually contested the palm of prowess, but 
repeated d:feats produced only fresh mortification. On this day, he was present as 
nsual, and had been for some time silently observing the successive triumphs of 
Nessus in the various exercises. At length, turning to one who was just emerging 
from the yellow Tiber, ‘‘ There Nessus comes,” he said, “ successful as ever ; yet, 
strange to say, every one seems to love him the better for being conqueror, as he 
soothes them by his compliments and modesty, ‘ Thus, Hercules might have been 
overthrown,’ will he say to one, ‘ who yet became a demi-god ;’ to another, ‘ chance 
hath given thee a failure to-day ; to-morrow, defeat will be mine ;’ to another— 
overthrown in wrestling—‘ the gods have transferred your strength to your arms 
from your feet—see how they have marked my flesh.’ ” 

“Aye!” answered the other, “ his fame resoynds throughout Rome ;—the sznate 
will soon decree him a triumph for athletic feats.” 

-Nessus now came up, and was about to spring into the river, when Porsenna 
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approached his already wearicd competitor, saying, “ Hitherte, you have been my 
conqueror, but I think I feel myself a match for you to-day.” At the same time, 
he prepared for the combat. 

‘ So may the gods prosper your wishes!” replied Nessus, courteously putting 
himself in position. Porsenna approached firmly and warily; and the opponents 
closed. For some minutes, each contended with equal spirit ; and the victory seemed 
doubtful ; but as their exertions increased, and they put forth nerve and sinew for 
mightier and mightier efforts, the occasional stumbling and straining of his foe made 
the superiority of Nessus gradually evident. The impatient Porsenna simultaneously 
griped his rival’s shoulder, placed the left hand under his leg, and at the same time 
pushing his head against his chest, he endeavored with this united force to throw 
him from his equilibrium. The effort was decisive. Stooping quickly forward, 
Nessus seized his opponent by the thigh, and suffering him to lend his own impetus 
to the strength employed flung him bodily over his shoulder, and lightly recovered 
his attitude as the other came violently to the earth. Assisting his foe to rise, he - 
said ; “ Porsenna, you did not over-rate your powers, though fortune has favored 
another—a little more practice, and you will be invincible.” 

But Porsenna walked sullenly away without reply; and Nessus, plunging into 
the Tiber, terminated his day's exercise, and departed. 


CHAPTER V. 


Some hours after this discomfiture Porsenna was strolling alone among the precipices 
and waterfalls of the river Anio, pondering how to retrieve what he considered his 
"numerous disgraces, and nursing his jealousy and hatred. He had arrived near the 
spot where rose the humble and solitary summer retreat of Nessus, when a formid- 
able interruption presented itself. 

A boar rushed from the coppice. It had been brought the day before from 
Marsia, for the sports of the amphitheatre, but had escaped from its keepers. Ex- 
posing its tusks, the saliva of rage and hunger foaming from its mouth, it had crouched 
in wait for the youth, who strolled on, unconscious of danger, until he came opposite 
to the ambush, when the animal rushed forth with a fierce growl. Porsenna was 
entirely unarmed, and, on finding himself suddenly confronted by this monster, 
hastily retreated a few paces, at the same time wrapping his toga round his arm to 
oppose its folds against the first attack. The animal advanced, and Porsenna, on 
turning round, as his foot displaced some loose earth and pebbles, perceived he was 
a the verge of a precipice, at the base of which the Anio roared along its bed of 
rocks. Certain death menaced him in front and rear, and, for an instant, he re- 
flected whether to plunge from the height and trust to the chance of breaking his 
fall by clinging to the roots and brushwood in his descent. Ere he had decided, 
the boar rushed upon him, but on preparing for a struggle, which could terminate 
only in his own destruction, what was his surprise to find himself unassaulted, and 
another engaged in combat with the furious beast. A cry of mingled defiance and 
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alarm met his ear simultaneously with this apparition. Ha! can he mistake that 
manly and athletic form, which, with shortened spear, had dashed his arm into the 
monster's jaws, and, in the very crisis of his fate, had interposed for his deliver- 
ance? No; it is Nessus—his foe in the circus—his conqueror in the plain of 
Mars—his successful rival in love; and, almost before another thought could suc- 
ceed this, the affair was over. In vain, the boar had sprung on what kept him 
from his prey. The sharp spear’s point of the muscular and agile Nessus had 
already thrice pierced his breast, and while his life-b'ood deluged the spot, thrust 
on thrust rapidly exhausted the animal’s strength, until Nessus, with a sudden effort, 
flinging off the relaxing gripe upon his arm, and seizing his weapon with both 
hands, plunged it into the boar’s body, and pinned him firmly and fatally to earth, 
and then, at length, turned face to face with him he had preserved, like James 
Fitzjames on the death of Rhoderick Dhu, fierce, yet gentle, panting, but a con- 
queror. Porsenna was struck with a sudden feeling of gratitude, but it was mani- 
fested with a grossness, unsuited to its object; and he advanced towards his 
preserver, saying, “ Can I do aught to serve thee? This purse contains a hundred- 
thousand sesterces—wilt thou have the gold ?” 

“Go!” answered the proud and fiery youth, violently agitated, “such an offer 
shews you know not Nessus, and reminds me that I no longer hold the companion- 
ship of former years. Go! I rejoice in having saved your life; but you need not 
hank me ; for, perhaps, selfishness was concerned in the act. I could not bear the 
pang of losing a friend whom once I loved, nor forego the delight of hearing your 
voice welcome my return, when Nessus shall have won his place above the proudest 
of Rome’s patricians. For the present, no more. Even now | transgress the rules, 
which debar intercourse with my order—go !” 

There was a sullen dignity in his manner which excluded remonstrance, and the 
other moved away slowly and in silence; but, when at some distance, he could not 
forbear casting a lingering look upon his doomed rival. The valor, nobleness and 
generosity of his foe gathered on his mind—then also their early, long and steady 
friendship ; and for a moment the bitter impulses of jealous enmity were borne on- 
ward with the current of genial kindness. Oh!” he thought “ with what graceful 
and easy firmness his limbs rest upon the earth, which yet they seem to spurn; 
such high-souled haughtiness is displayed in every attitude and’ movement! The 
god of war might envy him as he leans upon his spear, whose point is yet reeking 
with the blood of the animal, slain to save my life at the hazard of his own; and 
Diana’s self might gaze unblushingly on that sad yet god-like countenance. There 
is the tread with which he moved—the hero of the Campus Martius ;—there is that 
look of mild, calm courtesy after each athletic struggle, as if such laurels were worth- 
Jess of himself, and should have been the prize of him whom he had conquered. € 
As these reflections came with the force. of conviction upon his mind, the better 
genius of our human nature held temporary precedence in the young patrician's 
bosom. Jealousy was forgotten, and a yearning of gratitude and admiration 
prompted him to renounce his secret hostility, promote his friend’s interest, and be 
at his side upon the path of anticipated glory. Alas! how slight a cause destroys 
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our noblest resolutions! A female drapery among the trees caught the young 
patrician’s eye, and his brow grew dark. Phyllis was at Nessus’ side, and Porsenna's 
face was distorted with hatred and revenge. He saw her start on seeing the boar 
stretched in death, and also the re-assuring gesture with which Nessus pointed to the 
prostrate beast, while, with a smile of devotion, he raised his gory spear towards 
the throne of Jove; and in the rage of vindictive feeling Porsenna turned away 
abruptly into the thicket, devoting the head of Nessus to the infernal gods. 

When her alarm was quieted, Phyllis embraced Nessus with warmth and tender- 
ness, a conduct which to him seemed totally unaccountable, and disengaging himself, 
he said, with chilling indifference of tone, “ I thought that the time of love between 
us was past. But now, I require thy services ; something that will try thy strength, 
prove thy courage, nay—make thy fortune.” 

‘ Well,” said Nessus, after a long and thoughtful pause, “‘ be explicit and frank— 
declare the service you require.” 

“ To be brief, then,” said Phyllis, snatching eagerly at what she considered a 
favorable moment, ‘ Octavia is my rival—she must not continue so—you are a 
skilful archer—the rest is known—she attends the games to-morrow.” 

‘“ And what is to be the reward of Nessus for this act of cowardice, treachery 
and treason — if I understand you rightly?” he asked coldly, but not without 
emotion. 

‘ Fly to Antony,” was the answer, ‘he will receive thee—honor thee—enrich 
thee, and thou shalt be great in the court of Egypt.” 

Nessus looked not on the speaker, -but continued in deep reverie. At that instant, 
the voices of a choir of boys and girls, singing hymns in praise of the gods, swelled 
upon the air. The notes of flutes, the lively tones of the Berecynthian pipe, and 
the low melancholy wailing of the Phrygian lute mingled with the voices; and the 
long gay procession presently came in view, the Io Triumphes, borne to the ear in 
joyous, but measured cadences, as they ascended to the capitol to offer up their 
sdcrifices and vows for the glory of Augustus and the prosperity of his empire. 
The occurrence, at such a time, had the effect of rousing Nessus to sudden animation. 

“Such will one day be my fate, when snowy steeds shall roll me to the capitol, 
and the shouts of millions hail me victor,” he exclaimed, clasping his hands in 
ecstacy, as the bright dream of ambition seemed realized before him. ‘Rome! 
the seven-hilled city ; there is inspiration in all that speaks of the sacred capitol. 
What! betray my country—turn traitor—sell Rome? Oh! sacrilege—and now, 
too, even while her praises fill my ear and make my heart to bound with exultation 
— while her youths and virgins present to Jove the pure homage of a happy, grateful 
people—even then to bathe my hands in the blood of her citizens, and make 
swarthy Egypt rejoice.in the conquest that the chains of Africa could not effect. 
Ye gods! I have loved my country ; until her very temples, plains and moun- 
tains cried to me with the voices of the free men that worshipped and trod upon 
them, as if they would affectionately salute and claim to themselves a fellow-patriot ; 
and should I betray my country, to hear these voices curse me—the murderer of 
my country’s glory, that made these temples be desecrated, these hills and vallies 
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trampled down by strangers. Coriolanus was injured by his countrymen, and he 
could not find it in his heart to take Rome; she has not injured me, and if she 
had I could not Jay waste her fields like him—no, it is but the alternative of love 
and justice—passion and patriotism, and I spurn the former for the latter—sell 
Rome, or assist her enemies—never !” 

‘ Then you refuse me?” she asked, in a mortified tone. 

“I would refuse any thing that betrays my country, or tarnishes her honor and 
my own.” | 

“ Swear me an oath,” returned Phyllis with eager energy. “I will have an oath 
or will not believe thee ; for like the mighty Hannibal in Capua, among the luxu- 
rious and obsequious beauties of half-conquered Italy, you banter and despise the 
idolizing sex wkich yet allures and fascinates you—an oath, an oath!” 

‘* Hear it, then,” returned Nessus with stern decision, ‘and, when heard, let it 
wither persuasion from your tongue, and steep your voice in the silence of fear and 
memory. 

By the pride which supported me under repulse, and saved you from violation 
—never ! ” ‘ 

“Enough!” she exclaimed, in choking accents, and with the sudden impulse 
which woman's nature only can experience and execute, “ enough !—the powers of 
evil have at length revealed you in your true and darkest colours. Perfidious and 
haughty villain! too true, I have repelled you; but it was in the coquettish play- 
fulness that would be wooed before being won; that would trifle before it granted. 
*Tis well you spoke in time, ere yet thy head had made this confiding bosom a pil- 
low, as thy image, alas! rests too eternally upon my heart—then, it were, indeed, 
too late. ‘Tis true that I retain and will retain thy gifts, but it will be to brand thy 
fame with the stigma of meanness, flattery and falsehood; will retain thy verses, but 
it is to shew how genius could stoop to solicitation, and as trophies of my power and 
conquest, even over thee. You have opened a wound that time would have healed. 
I have experienced your coldness, and felt the fierce resentment of your disappointed 
wishes. I knew that you were proud—we are none of us consistent; and perhaps, I 
was more worthy—less mercenary than you supposed—you, perhaps, more favored 
than the rich and mighty, your suspicions concluded to be my idols. You have 
roused a feeling which I thought not I possessed,—I can endure your smile or 
scorn, 80, as the gods will, we may yet again, nay, often, meet, but we speak no 
more.” 

She turned and hurried away: and Nessus, who had listened to this outburst of 
fiery retrospect and confession in silence, did not attempt to detain her. But the 
SUPREME JUDGE alone could measure the depth, at this moment, of his secret thrill 
of aguny and remorse, though his pride left him like the bare and barren tower swept 
by the tempest; for, had he not jarred the chord of sensitive anguish in the bosom 
of that fair one who had at length declared her love, but, indeed, too late; and 
even towards our enemies, or those who are determined to become so, there is, in 
the naturally kind-hearted, when anger has subsided, a pang of self-reproach for 
the pain which we are conscious to have caused, which pride cannot subdue, nor the 
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strongest resentment alleviate. At such moments, all is forgiven; and the soul only 
feels that the last tie is broken and all is Jost. 

A peculiarly wild and sinister expression marked the beautiful features of Phyllis 
as she ascended her chariot, and turned a long and lingering look upon him she has 
left, while her steeds galloped along the broid-paved Appian way; nor did she 
withdraw her gaze, until distance had rendered his figure imperceptible. 


CHAPTER VI. 


On the following day, Nessus attended as usual in the Campus Martius; but what 
was his surprise to find himself seized and carried before the praetor. An arrow 
had been discharged at Octavia, the sister of Augustus, and although Phyllis had 
secretly prompted a hireling to the attempt, she had given rise to an accusation, the 
culprit not being discovered, that Nessus retained in his possession a list of persons 
who had conspired against Octavia’s life. On hearing the accusation, he at once 
inferred the source, both of the intended assassination and the charzre against him- 
self, but scorned to implicate Phyllis by information of the fact. A siight curl was 
observable upon his lip, as he drew the suspected tablet from inside his gown, and, 
pointing to it, handed it in silence to the prætor. It presented the plan of a cam- 
paign, in which the triumphs of Augustus were shewed to result from superior 
generalship alone. Observations were added respecting certain possible contingen- 
cies; also how to conduct an army in retreat, and in what consisted the character 
and capacity of a general, proving that all necessary qualifications were combined to 
a high degree in Augustus. When the nature of its contents was known and an- 
nounced, the spectators set: no bounds to their admiration and applause. Accord- 
ingly, Nessus was immediately released from custody, but seeing his father and 
youthful friends among the crowd round the tribunal, he waved his hand for silence, 
obtained permission to speak, and thus addressed the assemblage : — 


“While ye live under a particular government, respect it, and honos its 
representative. Would ye violate the sanctity of a vestal in procession to the 
capitol? Or think ye the shedding of such blood would increase or lessen the 
guilt of Cæsar's murder? No—the Julian star, whose rays have so long shone 
above the destinies of our state, will hide itself in anger, if innocent gore continue 
to cloud the sky, where it should reign supreme. Woul! the manes of Romulus, 
transferred to immortality in the thunder of the gods, smile on such adeed? He, 
who certainly took wives from his foes by violence, but treated them Jike children; 
had such been Horatius Cocles, the Gaul would have shaken the capitol; and 
virgins now been praised, instead of suffering death, for sellinz Rome as she of old 
sold Veii. Or did ye tremble at the presence of the sister of our greatest general ? 
What feared ye? Was it that she should frown, and triple-throa‘ed Cerberus should 
ascend from his guard of Pluto’s porch, and de-our_ 01? Oh! shime' siane! a 
Parthian arrow, pointed at the humblest of us, would rous: te vengeance of the 
Roman youth, and shall we ourselves aim it against her, who, covered with her 
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brother’s and her family’s glory, virtually rules within the capitol, sways the fasces 
of our state, and consecrates the standards of our legions? Shall patriotism—that 
watchword of valor and liberty, be transmuted into the signal sound cf anarchy, 
conspiracy, and murder? Shall the Roman be branded as the wretch that trembles 
at manly foes, and hurls javelins at defenceless women? nay, I wrong ye there— 
perhaps ye would rather be described as those men who subdue barbarians; con- 
quer sea and Jand; introduce the arts of war and the refinements of peace; plant 
liberty in foreign lands ; fill the universe with their fame, and signalise their con- 
quest by murdering the innocent, banishing domestic virtue and feeling, and 
degrading the name of patriot with the stizma of the parricide. Roman youths— 
ye that have fathers, whom ye think severe, let not such severity urge you into 
crime, for, with the gods, this will be no excuse. I am under the ban, and hearken 
_ how I have interpreted my sentence; ‘Thus,’ thought I, even while he seems 
cruel, does my fond father commune with his own heart respecting Nessus :— 
* Behold to what advantages I introduce him. He will become noble but modest, 
yet conspicuous. Apart from the contamination of dissolute associates, he learns 
to think with strength and originality. By the agency of solitude he is made a 
philosopher and not a worldly sensualist. In imbibing the morality of demi-gods, 
he can hold devout communion with the deities of Rome, who will teach him to bear 
with dignity the sufferings of life, and the pangs of death with fortitude. In place 
of those imaginary joys for which the votaries of earth-born Venus crowd her shrine 
he beholds those objects only which afford real and permanent pleasure.’ 

Avoiding each extreme, he neither looks for unmixed gladness, nor invests all 
nature with blackness and terror. Reflecting upon the mysteries of science, and 
conscious of being under the tutelage of the gods, the eagle of Jove bears not for 
him the thunderbolt of destruction. He sees the vanity of these amusemerts to 
which others so implicitly surrender themselves, and meditates upon their miscon- 
' duct—vupon their present state and future destiny, and upon the pursuits most 
likely to conduct to the elysium of heroes. He learns to check desire, under the 
idea that to enjoy all, would be to make us miserable. Even now, when his happi- 
ness seems annihilated, the gods are performing extraordinary wonders in his favor. 
In the roar of Etna, his invulnerable arms are being forged, which are to crush the 
foes of Rome—in the thundering skies, resounds the laugh of an approving 
deity—in the ocean-storm, Neptune calls the Néreids to witness his triumph—g", 
my son, revel in such visions of greatness and glory, and as thou dost obey the 
commands of thy father, may the gods pour upon thee plenteousness and peace ? Thus, 
ye youths of Rome, did I hear my father’s voice—thus read his sentence and 
obey; and one that so interprets and so obeys will, at least, never be a traitor, 
slave or parricide. The heart of Nessus has already pronounced his sire the best of 
fathers ; it remains, fellow-countrymen, for you to decide whether he has the best 
or worst of sons.” ’ : 

The prætor’s voice was drowned in the shouts of the people. [lis friends sur- 
rounded him. His father rapturously embraced him, tears of pride, joy and grati- 
tude flowing down his face. | 
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“ Remember, my father,” whispered Nessus, “ the oracle is already in part ful- 

filled—has not my fame been involved in the triumphs of Augustus ?” | 

The old man lifted his eyes to Heaven, exclaiming; “ one such triumph more, 
my son, and thou shalt be no longer a stranger to my bosom, and to the joys of 
Rome.” 

“ My father, reserve your applause, until I am enthroned in the hearts of Ro- 
mans, as Rome is enthroned in mine ;” replied Nessus. And he departed from the 
foram, crowed with laurels and honors; and, like a conqueror trom the Olympic 
games, who enters not his native city through the gates, but over the ramparts 
broken down to receive him, so, as he passed on, the people—that living rampart— 
with pealing acclamations, opened and fell back on either hand, to take their glory 
within their welcoming bosom. 

But the hand of destiny seemed to accumulate trials upon the youthful victor. 
As he proceeded along the streets, a person pressed through the crowd and offered 
him a parchment. It contained a list of the names of six celebrated gladiators, who 
challenged Nessus to fight with them successively on the morrow. Porsenna, insti- 
gated by revenge, had bribed them to undertake this task, whereby he hoped to 
destroy a detested rival, trusting to the courage and daring disposition of Nessus 
for its acceptance ; nor was he disappointed. 

“Yes!” said the youthful hero, after an interval of thought; “ tell them that 
for the sake of Rome, and to rid the earth of so many ruffians, Nessus will be for 
one day a gladiator. 

“ How feel you on this challenge ?”” enquired his father, in a tone which shewed 
through all his sternness fond paternal anxiety. 

“ Like a Ronan,” was the brief, but expressive reply. His sire smiled com- 
placently, but seemed disposed to sound the young man’s sentiments yet further, 
and added :— | | 

“ Thou art strong, but may over-rate thy powers—thou canst demand assist- 
ance ” ; 

“ Single-handed,” answered Nessus, proudly ; “ single-handed have I borne the 
attacks of adversity, and single-handed will [ win my way to fame and glory; and 
coming without treachery I feel that I could crush a hundred such opponents.” 

“ Then, like a Roman shalt thou redeem thy pledge. In thy triumph, thy doom 
shall be reversed. Brief be the moments of our separation, and our reunion happy. 
Horace himself shall celebrate thy praises.” 

Previous to the morrow’s combat, our two fair acquaintances met according to 
agreement, to compare omens and predictions, Olympia throbbing with exultation 
and anxiety, Phyllis panting with jealousy and revenge. The gladiators’ challenge 
and its acceptance were no secret to either, and Phyllis had immediately plotted to 
turn it to her own account. 

“ Well—and what said Spurina ?” she asked, abruptly, the instant she was in 
the other's presence. 

“I don 't exactly—remem—ber,” answered Olympia, somewhat startled and con- 
fused, “ that is—I mean—how sudden you are, Phyilis!—when he was prepared 
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to take the omens, hls brow grew dark, and he told’me he could reveal nothing— 
alas! most inflexibly he kept his word.” 

‘ A counter-charm disturbed the auguries and destroyed his power,” said Phyllis, 
with a sneer of malignant satisfaction. 

‘ A counter-charm—who did "—exclaimed the alarmed Olympia. 

# A—a—astay,” interrupted the other, “ wait until I first inform you of my suc- 
cess with the horrible Canidia ; —now be patient,—here comes the es of my un- 
holy shrine : — 


“ In the first of thy triumphs, shy fame is reveal’d ; 
In the second thy fortune and glory’s seal'd ; 
Love that wounds with an arrow is soonest heal’d.” 


** Obscure and doubtful !” commented Olympia. 

“ To one possessing my information and resources by no means so,” returned 
her artful companion. ‘ I know one that is to claim him the moment he is declared 
conqueror, which he is sure to be—her success depends on the fulfilment of the 
oracle i 

‘ And her name ?” gasped Olympia. 

*“ Is ‘ Lydia ’—nay, do not tremble so—she is no archer like Love, but you are— 
here is an arrow with which you can literally comply with the oracle, spite of her 
machinations—see," she added, producing a silver-headed dart, which Olympia 
pressed eagerly to examine, “‘ see! it cannot hurt, for, on the slightest pressure the 
barb is loosened from the shaft—the moment it touches Nessus, it becomes as harm- 
less as the love you bear him.” 

The credulous and confiding Olympia took the arrow with looks of gratitude, and 
promised to employ it as her friend should direct; and the events of this day and 
the probable results of the morrow engaged them in a long and, to both, though 
from different motives, a deeply interesting discussion. 

Phyllis had invented the augury, and had already suborned the person ‘that was to 
make the claim described. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE morrow had come. The gates of the Amphitheatre yawned to receive its 
multitudes, the singularity of the occasion attracting even more than the ordinary 
concourse. The seats reserved for the equestrian order were quickly crowded. And 
ere many minutes had eldpsed, every place was otcupied; the preliminary ceremo- 
nies were performed, and a breathless silence prevailed in expectation of the event. 

At length, a whisper ran through the assembly, “ see—there he comes!” Al 
eyes were turned towards the grand entrance, and beneath its lofty arch Nessus was 
seen approaching. His brow was clouded and thoughtful, and advancing with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, he walked slowly but steadily into the arena. A trumpet 
sounded, and he raised his head and looked round like a hungry lion for the ani- 
mal whose blood and flesh were intended to appease his appetite. His first enemy 
eppeared. The fight began ; nor had it long continued before the approving assem- 
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blage testified their sense of his first victory. His opponent had fallen mortally 
wounded. Another and another shared the same fate, and each successively shewed 
still more the superior prowess and skill of this new hero of the arena. Pass we 
over the details of the several conflicts. The last blow was dealt, the last foe con- 
quered ; and the noble gladiator stood with drawn-sword and upraised arm, un- 
heedful of applause, looking with the frown of combat on his dying adversary, as if 
pondering whether another blow were needed to finish his work. 

‘ He is mine!” exclaimed a female voice from the throng of spectators. 

“* Vain beauty, no !” responded another. A bow twanged, and a silver-headed 

‘arrow winged its way across the arena, and, with too fatal a certainty quivered ia 
the breast of Nessus. But now a victor, and must he die? Having won the re- 
ward of all his privations, restoration to honor and favor—his fair bride—his father’s 
love—his friends’ companionship—his freedom—station; and must these be torn 
from him by a blow, against which he could not raise a protecting arm. He tugged 
at the dart, (his sword already lay upon the ground) the handle broken off, and, like 
another Epaminondas, he staggered and fell. A loud shriek rent the air, and before 
any one could prevent her, Olympia had bounded across the arena, and stooping over 
him in speechless agony was endeavoring to stop the blood. 

He raised himself upon his arm, and spoke ; but his first accents were the inco- 
herent wanderings of delirium, “ why tendest thou not thy flowers? The range- 
tree, lily, rose, which thou wert accustomed to cherish and to love ? Those which I 
gave thee thou did ’st claim, when others sought them—I heard it, and rejoiced in 
spirit—that was not contempt, for contempt would have spurned such presents from 
a giver that thou did st hate. | Alas !—they have not bloomed—their leaves have 
faded. A young hope was hung to every leaf, and have they all dropped to earth ? 
And yet none other has supplied their place ; can it be that thy heart is saddened, 
and yearns with a feeling of affection for the unhappy Nessus? And that since those 
have withered, thou can ’st not endure even the beauties of enamelled nature ? Let 
the dream deceive me or not, I will retain it as long as imagination permits me. Is 
the small dagger yet preserved ; and those tablets on which to write the verses of 
the Syby] ?” : 

As he uttered the last word, Phyllis passed hurriedly by them, and, in a husky 
voice whispered in her rival's ear, “ I changed the arrow for a poisoned one, but 
thou hast done the deed, and I am revenged.” 

The dying Nessus caught their import, and immediately said, as in reply, without 
heeding that Olympia, too, had fallen fainting by his side, ‘‘ May all the pangs that 
remorse and grief make mortals suffer be gathered in this wound, that even in my 
death you may be happy. It is the only enmity which Nessus can express towards 
woman.” Then, raising himself to his feet with his sword, which he had acci- 
dentally clutched, “ Now, farewell to love!” he said. ‘‘ Farewell my dream of 
happiness !—I die a Roman soldier.” His limbs quivered beneath his weight ; then 
became rigid and motionless. He stood erect, carried his hand slowly upwards, 
and pressed it against his breast, whence the life-blood darkly and heavily trickled 
and, with the other, lifted his sword towards that vast assemblage, and appeared 
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collecting his strength for a mighty effort, and then said, ‘ Romans! the looks of 
your dead country-men awed the exulting Pyrrhus—remember, then,” looking on 
the corpses of his opponents, ‘‘ these have not conquered Nessus.” 

A tremendous shout shook the arena’s ample space; for national pride wa 
added to individual sympathy in that last appeal. A faint smile was perceptible in 
the agonized spasm which momentarily convulsed his features—he fell again to 
earth; and, amidst ‘he long-continued and thundering applause of thousands, his 
noble spirit passed, his last look and voice breathing defiance, his last throb of 
feeling a Roman’s pride of conquest. 

The assembly was in an uproar. Several patricians surrounded the father of 
Nessus, for he had fallen, and every effort to revive him failed. One funeral pile 
re-untied son and sire. are 

During that night, no sleep visited the eyes of Phyllis. Remorse seized her. 
She was tortured with the imagined pangs of Tartarus, and, parched with a burning 
thirst, fancied herself already doomed to join the daughters of Danaus, pouring 
water into a vessel that would not retain it. The early dawn found her restless and - 
weeping. Nessus was still before her, and, in a tumult of fear and anguish, she 
hurried where she could see the spot on which had lately blazed the young hero's 
funeral pile. A hymn to the gods arose in the distance. The flames of a hundred 
altars waved in the rays of the morning sun, and their smoke mingled with the 
wreaths of mist that curled from plain and river, asif the homage of man and nature 
would unite in their ascent to Heaven. The cool fresh air was filled with the 
fragrance of odoriferous woods. The priests of the various temples, with all their 
insignia, stood round their several sacrifices. The shrill clarion of the cavalry, and 
the hoarser trumpet of the Roman legion occasionally broke upon the softer sounds 
of pipes And flutes and lyres, while afar could be discerned the glitter of steel, where 
the equestrian squadron rushed like a flash in the mimic charge, and the shielded 
infantry manceuvered, changing their order from line to wedge, and anon moving 
under the shelter of the leaguering tortoise. From all these Phyllis turned her 
sickening gaze to rivet it on one memorable mound. A crowd of priests and 
diviners was at the place, for a thunderbolt had sanctified the spot where even yet 
rested the ashes of Nessus, the noble gladiator. 





FAREWELL TO MY TEENS! 


Où! how quickly time does fly, 
Gi twenty, now am I! 
G.rlish days are almost o'er, 
Girl, [ soon shall be ro more. 


I shall not leave my nineteenth year, 
Without a sigh, perchance a tear ; 
For memory ever fondly leans, 

Te happy days spent in the teens. 








Farewell to my Teens ! 


I recollect full well the day 
When a, b—ab,—I learnt to say, 
Seated upon my mother’s knee, 
A little creature full of glee. 


But I advanced in age, and so, 

The first-born child to school must go; 
Could read at three. and what is more, 
A letter I could write at four. 


At seven went to boaiding-school, 
And often broke established rule, 
Careless and idle oft reproved, 

I wept awhile, but soon was soothed. 


The happiest time I then remember 

Was sunny June or yay December, 

When, folded in my parents’ arms, 

My ‘home, sweet home,’ had doubled 
charms. 


My young and lovely mother too, 
Each childish game and gambol knew, 
And oft her work she put aside, 

To join the sports of eventide. 


These thoughts of childhood call to mind 
My little sisters ever kind ; 

Fair gentle girls, and good as fair, 

Who all my joys and griefs could share. 


At ten, I to the country went, 

"Twas there some merry years I spent ; 
Dangers { braved for dangers’ sake, 
And often risked my neck to break. 


No hedge, nor ditch, no hill nor vale, 
Too difficult for m2; 

Through hedge I'd push; up hill, down 
dale, 


O'er ditches skip with glee. 


That I mictht cull the violets, 
On banks ‘neath hedges found ; 
Pale primroses and cowslips sweet, 
Which, gem-like, stud the ground. 


‘Forget-me-not ’ was ne'er passed by 
Amidst my rural gleaning ; 

For blackberries atid nuts I'd hie 
To copse with adders teeming. 


I heeded not the thick-set thorns, 
Which kiss the wild-briar tree; 
Nor yet the narrow bridge, that cross 

A running stream might be. 


I searched the wild-wood full of glee, 
To cull the pale anemone ; 
The valley lily, spotless white, 
Sweet woodbine and the harebell light. 


The farm, the cottage, and the brook, 
The school-house, garden, shady nook ; 
Beloved instructress, playmates wild, 
Who loved me when a merry child. 


The fir-grove, shrubbery and lane, 
That I may never see again; 

I picture to my mind these scenes, 
And fondly recollect my teens. 


But at thirteen I grew more wise, 
Nor such wild play pursued ; 

I waged a war, and won the prize, 
Study with zeal renewed. 
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Farewell to my Teens ! 


‘Twas not till fourteen I began 
To think of poesy ; 

Ah! then indeed another world 
Seemed opened unto me. 


Strange, rapturous thoughts and new 
desires 
O'erwhelmed my busy brain ; 

And feeli.gs quite unknown before, 


Half blissful and half pain. 


With eagerness I sipped the cup, 
Filled with necurecus dus 

And blindly scorned more wholesome 
draughts, 
Chained by the Circean Muse. 


A maddening zeal my mind inspired 
To seize on wisdom's store 

A feverish thirst to understand 
The Poet's boundless lore! 


I Hal at knowledge, thus ‘twas well, 
ut witching Syren, though 
I love thee, court ye, yet too well, 
Thy baneful power I know. 


Through thee both bliss and woe become 
Too exquisite, too keen, 

Yet su entrancing, none who've known, 
Ccu!d give thee up I ween. 


Tumultuous throbbings, rainbow dreams 
Of joy; (distraction sweet ! 
Delicious falsehood, seeming truth, 
We cannot, cannot meet! 


And other stories might I tell 
My feens to make me mourn; 
Though I've ne’er known Love's magic 
spell 
À Loven—I was born— 
Of Nature's works! and happy hours 
I've passed in fragrant trelliced bowers; 
And worked, meanwhile, or asia | read, 
Or conversed with a friend instead. 


I’ve sauntered in the shady dell 

With those who loved my raptures well; 
"Midst fields of fragrant hay I’ve strolled, 
And heard the tale of friendship told. 


When young companions joined with me 
To catch the showers from Autumn's tree 
"Twas very strange that nearly all 

The finest fruit to me would fall. 


And when for pleasant walks we sought, 
How oft have without a thought, 

Been separated from the rest, 

And shown the way would suit me best. 


But all th se frolics now are past, 

My girlish days I'm quane fast ; 
Farewell ye rzens, I'll breathe a sigh, 
For nearly twrnty now am I. 

Adieu! adieu! delightful hours 

Spent amid sunshine smiles and flowers ! 
I'll ne'er forget thee, for thy spell, 

Is o'er me though I say Farewell! 


Fess Gvana. 
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AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 
YROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVELLER. 


By Miss Vincenr. 





‘ Anp who is that poor girl?” I said to my guide, “ who is singing so beautifully 
among these wild mountain passes ?” 

‘‘ It is Violetta,” replied the guide, “ no one else would be wandering here.” 

‘* She cannot be in her mind, I think,” said I. 

‘ Oh, no, no,” said the man; but before he could reply, further, the horse on 
which I rode stumbled, and I was like to have been precipitated over hishead. We 
were crossing one of the lofty passes over the Appennines, and my attention was 
instantly directed to myself, for if I had fallen, the chance of life would have been 
about a thousand to one. This incident diverted my attention for the time, and I 
forgot the poor girl. I was now in progress towards the Eternal City, and its an- 
cient grandeur rushed forcibly into my mind. I fancied I already discerned from 
the height on which I stood some of its noblest buildings, those mute mementos of 
its former glory, now alas! in ruins. I thought of times long passed. Of days 
when the mighty Ceesar thundered in the capitol with Brutus ; the stern republican 
at his side. I thôught of the golden age of Augustus, and how much longer my 
mind would have revelled in such scenes I know not, had not my guide directed my 
attention to gaze upon the scene around. And beautiful was that scene. There 
lay beneath my feet, the finest portion of that beautiful country, Italy, so justly 
styled the ‘ Garden of Europe.’ Its noble villas, its meandering streams, its clus- 
tering vines, its purple grapes, all were at once presented to my sight, backed by 
the noble chain of the Appennines on which I stood, while the blue skies above my 
head, unsullied by a single cloud, gave a life, a freshness to the scene which will 
never be forgotten by me. For atime I stood enraptured, till reminded by the 
guide that if I did not move on a little quicker I might be benighted. This remark 
was sufficient, for I much dreaded to encounter any of the bandits by whem the 
mountains were infested ; I therefore hastened onward as quick as I could, but the 
roads or rather the paths had now become very bad for travelling. The recent rains 
had soaked into the earth, large fragments whereof were continually falling, leaving 
horrid rents and wide chasms behind; and yawning precipices of mighty depth 
threatened immediate destruction to the unwary traveller. I was, therefore, look- 
ing carefully around me, when I again espied the poor girl I had before heard s'ng- 
ing among the mountains. She was standing in a position of eminent danger close 
to the brink of a tremendous precipice. I could not help shuddering at the sight 
and, turning to the guide, I said, ‘ behold that poor girl again.” 

‘“ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ she is always wandering among the mountains. It is no 
matter whether the weather be good or bad. Many a time I have seen her drenched 
through with rain." 
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‘“ And who is she ?”” I asked, for I had now arrived near to her, and had a full 
view of her person and features. She had once been exquisitely beautiful, but 
sorrow had bedimmed her cheek and left her a faded flower. Bat though the lustre 
was gone, still the dark Italian eye was there; and although the cheek was hollow, 
yet the fine contour of the face was discernible. Her figure was slight and ele- 
gantly formed, and her motion graceful, and I could at once perceive she had been 
born in the higher sphere of life. 

‘ And who is that poor, deserted creature?" I azain asked the guide, who had 
not yet replied to my furmer question, as he had been much enzazed in anxiously 
watching the fragile form before him. 

“* She is a daughter of one of the highest families in Rome, but her story is very 
sad,” said the guide. 

Pressing him to relate it, he continued :—“ She was born, as I said before, of 
noble parents, and no pains were spared to render her elegant and accomplished ; 
she was also beloved by all who kn2w her, for her temper was sweet, and she never 
failed doing an act of kindness whenever it lay in her power—but, unfortunately, 
, who 





she contracted an intimacy with a young gentleman of the name of 
came not of such noble blood as hers. They loved—and poor Violetta was like to 
become a mother before she bore the honorable title of wife. Outrageous at her 
conduct, her family dismissed her from their sight, and in order to conceal her 
shame, engaged with an old couple, in very humble circumstances, who live at 
some distance from Rome, to board and lodge her. But in the night she quitted 
her home for ever. Bravoes were hired, whose stilettos soon silenced the too tune- 
ful voice of her husband, and her parents had the inhumanity to carry her to the 
very spot where her young and handsome lover lay a bleeding corpse! The shock 
was too great for the unhappy girl, and a long and serious illness was the conse - 
quence. She at last recovered, but she had better have died, for her reason was 
gone for ever! She rose from her bed of sickness in the state you now behold her, 
perfectly harmless, but quite lost to every object around her.” ‘ Yet, I think,” said 
the guide, after a pause, ‘‘ she has a glimmering of sense left, for she invariably 
turns her face towards Rome, her native city. Sometimes she will stand gazing thus 
vacantly for hours together, her hands crossed over her bosom, and her dark hair 
flowing in the breeze. See, even now, she is standing thus.” 

‘“ But, good heavens!” I exclaimed, in an agony of feeling I can never express, 
4 See, see, the earth, the earth, is giving way under her feet. In another moment 
she must be dashed down that precipice.” 

The words had scarcely escaped my lips, when my prophecy was fulfilled, and the 
sorrows of poor Violetta were hushed for ever! 


[eoune macazins. | 
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Wuewn Mrs. de Lacey had finished the last Chronicle, * Mrs. Audley was eager in her 
commendations of the character of the hero. 

** Blanche made a choice for which none can blame her,” said she, “ I am sure 
the royal lineage itself might have mated with one as true hearted, and noble in mind 
as young John, and I am half sorry that his own soubriquet “ of the Glen,” or his 
old Saxon name of Dapefer. should have been Jost in his grander style of De Lacey. 

“ I agree with you entirely,” replied Mrs. de Lacey, in appreciating the young 
Franklyn highly, and I have no fault to find with Mistress Blanche for discovering 
his merits. For herself, too, I have some admiration. She is modest in the recital 
of all relating to herself, but I think there are many good qualities which betray 
themselves amidst the quaintness of her narrative.” 

‘ T spoke not of Blanche,” answered Mrs. Audley, “ not that I am not fully alive 
to her merits, but only because I admire the handsome yeoman more, and I do not 
think that she herself would quarrel with me on that account. But, dear Carry, my 

® See Chronicle, No. 1, February, 1848, and No. 2, March, 1843—reprinted—(owing to wrong 
dacking of the pages), which has been forwarded for each subscriber. 
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curiosity is whetted, not satiated, and I conjure you to produce another of your 
family Chronicles." 

. “ Ah, Emma,” said Mrs. de Lacey, “ you will be sadly disappointed, I fear, and 
so was I before you, but there is no help for it. As ill luck would have it, the old 
oak chest was not of genuine heart of oak, or the heart of oak was unsound ; for at 
one corner a portion was entirely rotten, and the consequences you may imagine. 
Moisture and damp had made their way and done their usual work. Several skins 
of parchment closely written over, crumbled away when removed, leaving only a few 
portions, of which nothing more could be decyphered than that they related to one 
of the family, and were certainly meant as a Chronicle, like the former. Do not 
look so deplorably blank, for I shrewdly suspect the loss has not been of great mag- 
nitude. My husband helieves it to have been the memoir of a certain Geoffrey de 
Lacey who was born late in the 15th century, and took great part in the Wars of 
the Roses. He was a statesman, and I would fain believe was so absorbed in polities 
that his domestic life was little more than common. At all events, it is best to be- 
lieve so. All I can tell you, for certain, is, that he managed to get heavily fined, and 
that the wealth of the family decreased much whilst inhis keeping. His effigy may 
be seen in the church, a ponderous tomb covering his remains, heavily ornamented 
with nondescript symbols of mortality, and surmounted by the bust of the knight, s 
work of no great merit in itself, and serving to transmit to posterity, I hope the 
sourest and most ill-looking physiognomy ever borne in the family.” 

‘ You cannot reconcile me to the hiatus in the family history with all your inge- 
nuity,” answered Mrs. Audley, and she looked as discontented as a very smiling, 
good-humoured countenance would allow. 

“ But I can make up for their loss in a way you do not expect,” answered Mrs. 
de Lacey. “ What will you say if I produce a living Chronicle in the person of an 
ancient domestic—though she is really above that station ; one who numbers not far 
from a hundred years,—who preserves a perfect recollection of all the circumstances 
of her youth, though her memory receives no impression of recent events—who lives 
under this very roof, venerated and beloved by all, and where, indeed, she has passed 
the whole of her long life; for here she was born, and here she has served the De 
Lacey family from youth to age. Her memory is as a reservoir of family history, 
the more valuable as her accuracy can be depended on ; and the estimation in which 
she has ever been held gave her full opportunities of knowing. What will you say 
if I introduce you to this ancient dame, and entice her to instruct you in some of 
the singular biography of her worshipped De Laceys.” 

‘“ I should, undoubtedly, prefer the living chronicle to the dead parchment. 
Moreover, I think it probable that the histories of your husband's ancestors may 
Become more interesting as they approach our own time, inasmuch as no brief 
‘relation of events can affect us like the minuter details which we only get at in 
recent occurrences.” 

‘ I rejoice, my dear, to find you so reasonable; and to-morrow evening dame 
Eleanor shall be introduced in full form. But you must decide beforehand on the 
subject on which to question her. Look at the old portraits in this room, and fix on 
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that personage with whom you wish further acquaintance. I say these portraits in 
particular, because they represent those De Laceys who have lived within her re- 
membrance. Her mind will kindle with new ardor, and she will immediately begin 
some strange story as if she had unclosed a book; but we must be careful not to 
interrupt her, for the thread of her narrative once broken, she can rarely recover it. 
I will take you to see her in the morning that she may not be disturbed by the 
sight of a stranger when we wish her to be quite calm and composed. She sits in 
her own chamber, in the solitude she prefers nearly all the morning, but she does 
not dislike, when she feels tolerably strong, to come for an hour in the evening and 
chat with me when I am alone ; and many strange bits of family story have I come 
at in these conversations. 

“ That I should have been eight and forty hours under this roof, and still a stranger 
to dame Eleanor,” exclaimed Mrs. Audley. “ Yes, the first thing after breakfast to- 
morrow let me see her and make myself familiar to her, that no feelings of strange- 
ness may check the flow of the current we are so anxious to let loose.” And much 
more did Mrs. Audley say on her curiosity to listen to the living chronicle, and of 
her intense enjoyment in her present position. 

According to agreement, the two friends had no sooner partaken of the morning 
meal than they proceeded to the chamber which, for many a long year, had been 
known as “ Dame Eleanor’s."" Mrs. de Lacey tapped at the door, and entered at 
the bidding of the old lady, who was no sooner aware of her presence than she arose 
from her arm-chair, and, supporting herself on her ebony staff, courtesied lowly and 
respectfully to the reigning mistress of the family. Mrs. de Lacey kindly took her 
hand, replaced her on her seat, and made many enquiries after her health ; then she 
called in Mrs. Audley, and introduced her as her dearest friend. Very courteously 
did the dame receive her, and with + form and ceremony sufficiently indicative of 
her edacation, having been in the ol school. Mrs. de Lacey now requested that 
she would descend in the evening to the 61d oak-parlour and give them an hour of 
her company, adding that she would herself come to conduct her. 

When, at the appointed time, the door opened, znd “irs. de Lacey ushered in the 
ancient serving-woman, Mrs. Audley thought that one of the old pictures had walked 
out of its frame, so entirely unlike was the being of a former century to one of the 
present. She stopped at the threshold and made a profound courtesy, and as she 
paused for a moment, afterwards, Mrs. Audley took a rapid survey of her costume. 
She had been a tall woman, and although she had lost somewhat of her height, her 
air was still commanding and her person erect. She was clad ina rich, brown silk 
of most substantial fabric. Its ample folds retreated majestically from the waist, 
displaying a petticoat of red silk, wadded and quilted in most intricate patterns, over 
which descended, in all the perfection of clear starching, an exquisitely fine-embroi- 
dered muslin apron. The sleeves of her gown fitting tight to the arm, terminated 
in an elbow, whence depended long and wide ruffles of that antique, coarse point, 
which, of late years, has again found favor in the capricious eye of fashion and lies 
in its time-stained richness in strange contrast with the fair necks it encireles. Her 
arms were covered with black mittens; her waist, which reached her hips, was of 
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wasp-like dimensions, and from it hung a thick ribband, securing a pair of blunt- 
pointed scissars, a bunch of very bright keys, and a hardly-stuffed green-satin pin- 
cushion. Her silvery hair was drawn up from her forehead, and a cap, simply 
trimmed with lace to match her ruffles, formed with a high, stiff caw], and bound with 
a dark-brown ribbon towered a foot above her head. High-heeled shoes, and large 
silver buckles, completed her costume. Her features were high; her dark-grey 
eyes still retained a portion of their former fire, and an air of dignity and serious- 
ness was observable over her whole countenance, befitting one who had witnessed so 
many of the chances and changes of this mortal life, and who was about to pass into 
another state of existence. Yet there was nothing forbidding in the expression. It 
spoke only of hope and benevolence, and a conviction of the worthlessness of the 
things of earth. 


‘‘ Here is dame Eleanor,” said Mrs. de Lacey, ‘“ come, according to promise, to 
give us an hour of her good company. She shall be seated comfortably in this easy 
chair, to tell us some of her delightful histories of the by-gone De Laceys. “ Elea- 
nor,” said she, now addressing the old dame, ‘‘ Mrs. Audley's curiosity is excited to 
know something of the characters of t..e persons whose portraits adorn this room. 
I have preferred that she should be gratified from your lips rather than mine, for, 
although I accurately remember all you have told me, I like so much to hear you 
talk, that you must be the narrator of the scenes none can describe so well as your- 
self.” 

The aged Eleanor smiled, and shook ker head, as she yielded to the gentle force of 
her mistress and sat erect in the very middle of the large arm-chair. 

“ [ doubt, madam,” said she, ‘“ whether you will find it worth your while to 
bestow your notice on such a crazy old body as Iam. My faculties, both of mind and 
body are failing. me; nor is that surprising after both have been used so long.” 

‘“ But you will not refuse to let us judge of that,” said Mrs. Audley, in her cheer- 
ful, persuasive manner. “ I am as fond as your mistress of all relating to old times, 
and I am so linked to her in heart and affection, that she does not object to my being 
admitted into confidential communication with her on all points. Now, in carefully 
examining the portraits in this room, I find they are nearly all contemporary, and 
there is something in them which makes me fancy they all have much to do with 
each other. That handsome, high-featured, pale lady with black hair, in blue velvet, 
with such a peculiarly sad expression—that cold, severe-looking, stiff gentleman be- 
side her—that portrait, yonder, of a sallow, fair-complexioned young man in the 
murry-colored doublet, dark, saturnine and gloomy—that lovely picture over the 
mantel-piece of a youth in red-velvet, fondling that noble hound, and that dismal, 
dusky, priest-like looking personage in the shade of the door, all seem to be actors 
in one drama, and a tragic one, too.” 

‘ You must have had a hint, lady,” replied dame Eleanor, with a serious smile, 
‘ which to select; for, in good truth, all these are united in one miserable history. 
But there is yet another to be included. You occupy, I believe, madam, the north- 
ta estry chamber,.and over the chimney hangs a full-length portrait of a young 
lady, of whom I mast say much, if I am to relate my story at all, Miss Bohun was 
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not more than four years of age when a famous limner took her picture, which I 
have heard my mother say was the very image of her.” 
Each of dame Eleanor's auditors smiled at the recollection of this portrait, so unlike 
the modern representations of infancy, exhibited in the unconcealed luxuriance 
of well moulded limbs, and dimpled knees and elbows, whilst this little Miss Bohun 
was dressed in a sacque, fitted tightly to her shape; a shirt of ample fullness and 
a round cap, effectually concealing the cooling locks which here and there straggled 
from beneath it, and looking as like her great-grandmother as was possible, con- 
sidering her immature age. It was difficult for the imagination to separate the 
youthful countenance from its antique disguise, but, if you succeeded, you became 
sensible that the original must’ have possessed peculiarly lovely features, with the 
sweetest expression of innocence, simplicity, and good temper, whilst a certain 
something in the lips told of firmness and high resolve, if occasion required. 

The old woman sighed deeply as the thought of Miss Bohun came over her mind ; 
and then raising her still bright eyes to the line of portraits before her, an air of 
solemn abstraction stole over her countenance, and she appeared gradually to retreat 
into the memories of the past. | 

‘“ Silence,” gently whispered Mrs. de Lacey. “ You must not disturb her. She 
will presently begin as if thinking aloud, and she will continue a connected history 
of whatever occupies her brain, as long as no voice or sound interrupts her.” 

‘ That lady in blue,” began dame Eleanor, in a low, murmuring tone, which 
became stronger and more animated as she proceeded, “ is Lady de Lacey, the wife 
of the gentleman beside her, Sir Roger. It was as body-woman to her ladyship 
that my mother first entered this house. That is now nearly a hundred years ago, 
Lacey-court had been neglected for some years after Sir Roger came into possession, 
for he was once a gay gentleman, and, it was said, lived much at court, though 
neither his politics nor his religion found much favor there, when King William 
came to the throne, fur he had been a personal favorite of the unhuppy James. 
Finding himself suspiciously regarded, he resolved to quit the town and retire to his 
own estates. JI am now speaking of what I heard from my mother. ‘Tidings came, 
accordingly, and directions that Lacey-caurt was to be prepared for the residence of 
the family, Sir Roger being then past the middle age. Great preparations there were, 
and my mother, who was the daughter of a respectable yeoman on the manor, was 
- engaged expressly to attend on the Lady de Lacey. I have often heard her relate 
how she stood trembling in the hall with the other domestics who were all assembled 
there to welcome their master and his lady. Sir Roger spoke freely to all, but my 
lady scarcely noticed them, only bowing slightly as Sir Roger led her to this very 
room, and my mother thought she looked sad and unhappy. Presently, Sir Roger 
called my mother and said to my lady, “ here, madam, is Ruth Courtney, who, I 
trust, will serve you faithfully and well, so that you will have no cause to regret the 
tire-woman you dismissed in the city.” 

** Faithful, she may be,” answered my lady, ‘ but hardly‘a substitute for one so 
skilled as my poor Varley; however, Varley would never have been imprisoned in 
this solitary spot, so the abilities of her successor may be more suited to the wants of 
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my future existence.” Then, seeing that my mother looked abashed and confounded, 
she added, in a kinder voice, “ fear not, young woman, you will not find me over- 
difficult to please.” 

In truth, although Lady de Lacey was very stately and distant, my mother soon 
became attached to her, for she was a woman of the highest principles ; and now 
and then she shewed a generous consideration and kindness for those about her which 
seemed te be her true nature, though circumstances had tended to sour her temper 
and manners. She was wrapt up in her only son, Mr. Roger de Lacey, who was 
six years old when they came to live at Lacey-court. They brought with them, 
also, a young gentleman about a year or so younger, who was called Mr. Pole, and 
who was said to be a distant relation to Sir Roger, and left under his guardianship, 
he being an orphan but the heir of great estates. Shortly after the family settled 
here, a young lady arrived who could scarcely have been eighteen months old, the 
only child of Lady de Lacey's sister, who, left a widow, and dying, had be- 
queathed the care of the orphan to her nearest of kin. She was of noble birth, 
and was likely to inherit great riches, and my lady soon loved her with all a mother's 
tenderness. Young as she was, her temper was so gay and lively that she was soon 
the life and soul of old Lacey; all doted upon her, and the two young gentlemen, 
especially, took her directly under their immediate protection, and it seemed to be 
their only object to indulge the sweet child in all her whims and vagaries. Alas! 
it was a dark hour when she entered beneath this roof. 

There was one other inmate of Lacey-court, whose presence gave not as much 
pleasure as that of pretty Miss Bohun. This was Father Sanchez, a Catholic priest, 
who accompanied the family in their retirement. That is his picture in the corner 
yonder, done when the painter was here who took the portrait of so many of the 
family : and, like enough it is to him : he was tall and thin ; of a stern, severe aspect, 
and heavy browed as you see, and looked as if he complied rigidly with all the fasts 
and penances of his religion. Indeed, I myself observed many of his austerities, 
and, when I was a girl, and busied myself, somewhat more than became me, with 
business not my own, I have discovered the knotted rope and scourge, with which he 
was wont to discipline his poor emaciated frame, stained with blood. He was ex- 
tremely serious and reserved in his demeanour, and seldom spoke to his domestics, 
excepting to those who professed his own faith. It was said that he was a man of 
great knowledge and learning, and that he came expressly from Spain to rule the | 
conscience of my master. My lady was of the reformed religion, and I fear the 
presence of Father Sanchez tended not a little to embitter her life, amongst other 
trials. 

Some few years after my mother was in the service of Lady de Lacey, she married 
Sir Roger's own serving-man ; and as my lady had a high esteem for her, she desired 
that she would continue to reside in the house and fulfil her usual duties. So I first 
saw the light beneath this roof, and was brought up as the playmate and companion 
of Miss Bohun, sharing in her instructions as well as in her amusements, s0 that my 
education was much above my station. Mr. de Lacey continued the only child, and 
Lady de Lacey divided her care and affection between him and Miss Bohun. She 
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strictly did her duty, too, by Mr. Pole, attending to all his wants and comforts with 
scrupulous exactness; but when I was old enough to observe, it always seemed to me 
that there was little of real love which prompted her. Yet he wasa youth that few 
could help loving, for his good qualities were of the high and generous cast, and his 
errors such as we are often disposed to regard leniently. He was so good-humored 
that it was scarcely possible even for Father Sanchez, morose as he was, to be long 
angry with him, though his tasks were unlearned and his hours for study neglected. 
He was so thoughtless that reproof was thrown away upon him, yet his heart was 
so tender that an impression made there was sure to be effectual. Never did I see 
such a spirit, so gay and cloudless; it seemed ever sparkling in the sun-light, shed- 
ding its cheerfulness even throughout this dark and gloomy dwelling, and commu- 
nicating a portion of its gladsomeness to every creature around. At his approach, 
the very animals bounded more joyfully, and, at the sight of him, all his favorites 
uttered notes of greeting and pleasure. Often have I seen him in the court-yard, 
seated at the foot of one of the old, stone statues, with his arms flung round the neck 
of his hound, who pressed lovingly to his breast ; master malkin—his cat—rubbing 
himself against his legs; the old jackass peering at him over the gate; and the 
poultry even flocking about him; the jackdaw chattering on his shoulder, and his 
horse neighing from the stable, as the sound of his happy, merry voice reached him 
acroes the court. His was, indeed, the cheerful heart, attracting to itself the love 
and goodwill of all creation. My lady alone seemed untouched by its influence. 

There was a rumour that Mr. Pole’s father had been beloved by her in her early 
days, and that his affections had been drawn away by the arts of her dearest friend, 
and it was said that the presence of the son recalled more of indignation and hatred 
of her false friend than of the love she had borne the father; but of this I cannot 
speak with certainty. Mr. de Lacey was as different from Mr. Pole, as the night 
differs from the day : He was silent and proud ; very cold in his manners both to his 
equals and dependants ; and indifferent to all the pursuits which delighted and 
occupied Mr. Pole. Father Sanchez used to praise him much oftener than his 
companion, for he seldom neglected his tasks, but then he went through them with 
the same steady indifference as he was wont to carry his gun or his fishing rod. 

I never looked at or met Mr. de Lacey, without an unaccountable chill coming 
over me, there was always a frown on his brow and a scowl in his eye. His com- 
plexion was, as you may see in this picture, dark as a Spaniard’s, and his.black hair 
grew so loose on his forehead, that it increased the unpleasant gloom and weight of his 
countenance, Any one to have seen him would have thought that some grievous 
misfortune had blighted his spirit, or remorse for some heinous crime afflicted his 
conscience; many a time it has made me tremble to see him returning home in the 
twilight, down the old yew avenue, with his long, raven-hair blowing on the wind, as 
he glided along, with a step so unlike the juyous motion of youth. He seemed, like 
my lady, to have a secret antipathy to Mr. Pole; indeed, they agreed in nothing, 
but in their love to Miss Bobun, and even in that agreement they continually found 
cause for dissension. It was easy to see that Miss Bohun was afraid of Mr. de Lacey, 
and, in her earliest infancy, I have heard my mother say, she avoided him whenever 
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it was possible; but she had a wonderful command over herséif, and great prudence 
for one so young, and she seemed very soon aware of the characters of both of the 
young gentlemen, and to exercise her power over them so as to be a constant make- 
peace between them. Years parsed away, in such an entire sameness that they seemed 
like one, long Cay. Sometimes, Sir Roger was absent for two or three months at a 
time ; but my lady never : very little intercourse was kept up with the neighbouring 
gentry, though the young gentlemen now and then visited at the chiefhouses. Lady 
de Lacey always looked abstracted and melancholy, and from what my mother ga- 
thered from words she let fall, she was led to think her marriage had not been one 
of choice: but of this nothing was known forcertain. I believe, poor lady, she was 
often exposed to great vexation from Father Sanchez who used unceasing efforts to 
convert her to the popish faith ; and after some years’ residence at Lacey-court, his 
unwearied perseverance began totake effect. I remember being one day employed 
in my lady’s room, when she suddenly entered in a state of great excitement; and 
not perceiving me as I was standing in one of the recesses of the windows, she threw 
herself on her knees, and, lifting up her clasped hands :—‘* Gracious Heaven !” said 
she, “ lead me, I pray thee, in the right way ; and grant me strength and power 
to withstand this persecution. If I sink in the conflict, pardon a wretch whose 
senses well nigh fail her in her sorrows and trials.” She rose, and without noticing 
me, tossed her arms wildly, and entered a closet beyond, where she- was in the habit 
of passing many solitary.hours. Some time after this, Sir Roger, I am sure, aided 
Father Sanchez’ attempts with all his authority and influence; for, frequently, in 
the long, winter evenings, my lady used to be conducted by him to Father Sanches’ 
private sitting-room, where was a collection of religious books, pictures of the Cruci- 
fixion, the Virgin, and the Saints; relics, and many. other things relating to the 
Popish Faith, and, there, the servants would declare they heard voices in deep and 
earnest discussion ; Sir Roger and Father Sanchez, loud and vehement; and my lady 
sobbing and weeping. The consequences were such as might be expected. Most 
of the domestics were Roman Catholics, and it began to be whispered amongst 
them, that my lady had consented to abjure her faith and turn papist. At this time, 
it went near to break my heart to see her, poor lady. She walked up and down this 
old house, like the wandering spirit of the Scriptures, ‘ seeking rest and finding 
none :” sometimes, she would pace the old dismal, yew-walks which were said to have 
been made ages ago by the monks of the monastery which had been destroyed in 
Henry the VIIIth’s time, and which stood hard by. It is not now half as gloomy 
as I remember it, in my early days, for some of the trees being dead since, the 
day-light is admitted. Then it was a long, lone avenue, clipt so that it was close: 
over head, and so dark that you could but just perceive the way. Not a bird ever 
sang amongst the black branches, though the owls and bats congregated in the hol- 
lows of the old trunks, and would often hoot there in mid-day. Here would my 
lady walk fow hours, in company with the priest, who, clad in the dress of his order, 
in long dark garments, girdled with a cord, a long rosary hanging from it, and his 
breviary in his hand, would keep close by her side, and, in a deep hollow voice recite 
all the arguments by which he sought to convince or overpower her, And 20, at last, 
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he succeeded. @Ah ! I well remember the time when the Catholic servants so}mys- 
teriously assembled together, crossing themselves and tlessing all the saints, that 
Father Sanchez had moved their heretic lady. From them, we gathered that my 
lady was to abjure her faith at midnight, on the eve of St. John, in the chapel, for 
there was one in the house, supposed to be the most ancient part of the building. 
Indeed, it was so dismal and gloomy that it froze one to look into it, though we were 
carefully excluded from profaning its sanctity. 

I had, with youthful curiosity, more than once made way into it; and well re- 
‘member the fear with which 1 was always overcome, though now that it is appro- 
priated to our worship its aspect is very different. The light then entered only from 
the two deep-set, narrow windows, filled with stained glass, and shone dimly on the 
grey, stone walls, speckled and stained with damp and age. The sculptured stone 
saints had been partially defaced in the Reformation, and looked strangely grim in 
their niches; and the low-arched ceiling, from which depended broken stone orna- 
ments, seemed ready to fall and crush those beneath. The altar was very grand, and 
made the rude antiquity of the rest more remarkable. And on it was a fearful 
crucifix, the Saviour as large as life, brought, it was said, from Spain, and of great 
sanctity, and very fine in its workmanship. It was very dreadful to look at, for the 
blood was as if it were dropping from the crown of thorns, and from the wounded 
hands and feet ; and the agony and suffering of the countenance pierced the heart 
with awe and sorrow. 

In this chapel, my lady was to make her sacrifice, and I resolved to witness it, and 
to judge whether it was done, indeed, with her own free will, or by persuasion and 
importunity. If I should be discovered, I could not hope to escape punishment, but 
my curiosity was great, and would not be baffled. The domeatic, whose office it was 
to clean out the chapel, was my friend, and though she started with horror when I 
first proposed to her to conceal me during the ceremony, she yielded, especially when 
Miss Bohun declared she would accompany me. We were placed in a narrow gallery 
leading to the turret above the chapel, from whence a loop-hole admitted a partial 
light below ; but whether it was from fear, or that my ears but dimly caught the 
sounds, I heard very imperfectly. I was sure, however, that it was not of her own 
free-will that my lady renounced her faith. She was paler than marble, and she 
tottered so much, that Sir Roger was forced to support her to the steps of the altar. 
Father Sanchez spoke long and earnestly, but in an under-tone which seemed to run 
along the walls like an unearthly sound. I remember that my lady answered some 
questions put to her by the priest, in a low, broken voice ; that he one while exhorted 
her, and then denounced upon her some fearful punishment if she swerved from the 
right faith ; then he made the sign of the cross upon her breast, and hung a string of 
beads around her neck, but I could see little besides. It was not without danger that 
we escaped from our hiding place, and I was presently after summoned by my mother 
to assist her in attending on my lady. She fell out of one faint into another, and at 
intervals she would clasp her hands, wildly, and cry out for pardon. Sir Roger en- 
tered and whispered something in her ear, to which my lady answered, “ Yes, I need 
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penance, but not the penance of cord and hair-clcth. Leave me, for pity's sake, 
for this night at least.” 

After Sir Roger had retired, my lady threw her arms around my mother, and 
warned her not to barter her conscience for any earthly consideration. ‘ Take 
warning by me,” she cried. “ who can never know a happy moment again, Weak, 
wicked wretch that I am, to have yielded.” 

I remember my mother tried to soothe her by persuading her, that if her heart was 
right, Gop would forgive her weakness ; but all she could say made but little impres- 
sion. After this, my lady grew more and more silent and reserved : she seemed to 
be constantly fretting, and her flesh waeted away till she was mere skin and bone. 
Sir Roger and Father Sanchez attempted more than once to persuade her to exert 
her influence and authority over Miss Bohun to make her a proselyte, but this she 
steadily and firmly refused, and, as Sir Roger had once made a solemn promise that he 
would never interfere in the guardianship of the young lady, he did not persevere. 

Miss Bohun was by this time nearly grown up, and her beauty was such as I have 
never since seen equalled. It was pretty evident that Mr. de Lacey loved her better 
than any thing else in the world, and my lady wished for nothing so much as their 
union; nor did they fear that their being so near of kin would be an obstacle, as I 
believe Father Sanches had undertaken to procure a dispensation. For myself, I was 
pretty sure that Mr. Pole was as fond of her as Mr. dr Lacey, and, moreover, that his 
jove was returned. Both the youths were absent at their studies for the greater part 
of the year, but when they were at home in the vacations, their whole attention was 
taken up by Miss Bohun. In oneof these, during the summer time, they all amused 
themselves, rowing on a piece of water in the pleasure-grounds, and Miss Bohun sat 
at the helm and steered as the whim directed her; sometimes into the shallows, 
amongst the reeds, or toa piece of rock which stood up in the deepest part of the little 
lake. They seemed never to be tired of this new pastime, and, one fair day, after 
having passed hours on the water, Miss Bohun complained of the heat and steered 
towards the land: but Mr. de Lacey urged her to stay yet longer, and endeavored to | 
direct the boat into the middle of the stream. How it happened 1 do not know 
exactly, but a dispute arose between Mr. de Lacey and Mr. Pole, and the former 
raised his oar as if to strike Mr. Pole. Miss Bohun started up and caught at the 
oar, and, losing her balance, fell headforemost into the water. Mr. Pole in an 
instant threw off his coat and plunged after her, whilst Mr. de Lacey let the boat 
drift from the spot, and did nothing to aid them. Mr. Pole caught Miss Bobun 
by the clothes, and with some difficulty conveyed her to the shallower part of the 
water, where Mr. de Lacey at last brought the boat and received them. Miss 
Bohun had never lost her conscioushess, and after a few minutes, when she had some- 
what recovered the alarm, she burst forth into warm expressions of gratitude to Mr. 
Pole, and upbraided Mr. de Lacey for having caused the accident. I believe she also 
let fall some words which shewed she was fully sensible of Mr. de Lacey's remissness 
in affording aid in the mischief he had occasioned; certain it is, they landed in no 
pleasant temper of mind, each and all entertaining feelings of indignation and jea- 
lousy one against the other. I became more and more certain that Miss Bohun was 
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very favorably inclined to Mr. Pole, and, indeed, it would have been difficult to 
have been otherwise, for, in beauty and goodness, he was unequalled. 

My suspicions were confirmed by a little incident which ocourred towards the end 
of this summer’s vacation. Miss Bohun brought into her room, one morning, when 
I was occupied in it, a beautiful, half-blown rose, but she did not wear it, as sbe 
generally did any favorite flower, but placed it carefully in a china vase. When it 
withered, I was again present, and seeing some of the leaves had fallen on the table 
beneath, I was about to remove them, when she eagerly prevented me. She blushed - 
deeply as she restrained my hand, and when she thought me busied about other con- 
cerns, I saw her carefully gather them up and place them in a box in which were 
deposited keepsakes and gifts of her dearest friends. I was sure the donor of this 
rose had been Mr. Pole, and from this time I could plainly see symptoms of growing 
intelligence between them, which made me think some explanation had taken place. 
I was grieved and alarmed, though I could not be surprised, for, indeed, they were 
well suited to each other ; but I dreaded the effects of jealousy and disappointment 
on Mr. de Lacey's unhappy temper, and J never saw his scowling brow, whenever Mr. 
Pole appeared, without a shudder. I grieved, also, for my lady, who, I knew, would 
feel the disappointment, of the only hope she seemed to cherish in the world, with 
bitterness. Still, Mise Bohun was so cautious, and had such power over Mr. Pole in 
restraining him from any obtrusive marks of his affection, that I sometimes hoped I 
only had penetrated the secret. Mies Bohun was scarcely ever in his company with- 
out a third person being present ; she allowed no particular attention, nor betrayed in 
herself any anxiety for his society, but, still, I was convinced that they had meetings 
now and then which none suspected. it was the day before the expiration of the 
autumnal! vacation, and the young gentlemen were to return on the morrow to college, 
when, as I was undressing Miss Bohun at night, she appeared at one moment deeply 
agitated, and the next quite absorbed in thought. At last, she turned to me, and 
seizing my hand, whilst she looked anxiously in my face, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Eleanor, 
may I trust you? I am bewildered by difficulties, and, to help me, I need your kind- 
ness: say if I may depend upon you both for fidelity and secresy. But first,” and 
she interrupted me as I was about to speak, “‘ be satisfied that I require no infringe- 
ment of duty. Heaven knows how truly I wish to act with the most open sincerity, 
but the tempers of others alarm me with the apprehension of all sorts of dreadful 
consequences. I must, therefore, use a concealment 1 abhor, and thus endeavour 
to avert the misery that might overwhelm us all. 

“You must be told, then, Eleanor, that Mr. Pole and myself are attached to each 
other unchangeably. You are too observing not to have noticed the persecution I 
endure from Mr. de Lacey, though I have assured him I can never return his affection. 
Unfortunately, my aunt’s heart is fixed upon my becoming his wife, and this makes 
him more presuming and importunate than he might otherwise be. I have lived in 
terror for many months, lest he should discover Mr. Pole to be his rival and, thank 
Heaven, the time is arrived when their absence will release me from this perpetual 
dissimulation and alarm. Different untoward circumstances have lately occurred to 
render the slightest communication between Mr. Pole and myself impracticable. He 
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is wretched at our parting without a moment's private conversation, and I am most 
anxious to speak to him apart from observation, because I have matters of great 
importance relating to my own affairs, upon which to consult him. To night, as we 
parted after supper, as he shook hands and took leave, he left within it this alip of 
paper containing these words :—‘‘ 1 must see you, alone, before I depart. Fail not 
to be at the Old Grange at five to-morrow morning. Bring your faithful Eleanor 
with you, and fear nothing, only fail not.” 

“ This is a step I like not to take, but it seems impossible to avoid it. I can 
scarcely bear to think of his disappointment if he leave me without taking farewell, 
and, besides this, which it may be a weakness to indulge, I have really urgent reasons 
for consenting. Tell me, then, Eleanor, do you love me enough to be my companion 
on this rhomentous occasion ?” 

I could refuse Miss Bohun nothing, though I had a thousand fears and forebodings 
of evil, and-endeavored to persuade her to confide in my mother, rather than in one 
of my youth and inexperience. But I believe she fancied that my mother might be 
too much in Lady de Lacey's interest and, therefore, reluctant to thwart her wishes 
for her son—and she stopped me, peremptorily, when I began to urge her as the safest 
and best confidant. I ceased, therefore, and promised to be with her very early on 
the following morning. I was too restless and uncomfortable to sleep, and, whilst it 
was yet dark, I arose and dressed; but yet when I went to Miss Bohun's chamber, I 
was sure, by her heavy eyes and wan cheeks, that she had passed a more disturbed 
night than myself. She was already dressed, excepting a large, dark cloak which 
she now pat on, and a deep black veil over her face. She spoke very little, and looked 
at me with a troubled air :—‘* Come, Eleanor,” she said, at length, “ how foolish is 
this delay when my mind is made up. Let us proceed instantly.” She led the way 
holding a little lamp in her hand, for the feeble rays of the moon scarcely lit the 
passages which, even in mid-day, were dark and obscure. As we passed Mr. de 
Lacey’s room, she hurried on, though her quick breathing and trembling limbs 
scarcely obeyed her will. As for me I shook like a leaf. There was a deep silence 
through the house that seemed quite awfal, and I had a strange misgiving that some- 
thing untoward would result from this mysterious meeting. 

We left the house through a door in the offices, and stole into the dismal yew- 
avenue, before either of us ventured to speak. It was a chilly morning ; a very faint 
streak of grey light was rising in the east, but all was dark around us and the heavy 
dew soon moistened our garments, and made my teeth chatter in my head. Miss 
Bohnn took my arm, urging me to walk “‘ fast, faster.” We had soon passed the 
limits of the yew-avenue, and had entered a lane which, after skirting the wood for 
some time, led into it towards the Grange or large Barn, the place which Mr. Pole 
had named as the trysting spot. Nothing could be more secluded or lonely. The 
Grange was then never used to harvest the hay and corn, but was dilapidated, and 
gradually sinking to decay. The lane was nearly grown over by the branches of the 
hazel, and darkened by the heavy foliage of the large trees, so that we were forced 
to give heed to our steps, or we should have fallen over the roughnesses and old ruts 
half filled with grass andweeds. Yet a faint light pierced even these dim recesses ; 
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but the sky was heavy and gloomy, and there was a weight in the air which, though 
not sultry, was oppressive. The birds began to waken, and short, shrill chirping, 
and the rustle of wings from the low bushes disturbed the profound silence. When 
we came under the black shadow of the Grange, we beheld a muffled figure, which 
hastily advanced, and I soon knew by the voice that it was Mr. Pole. ‘‘ You are, 
indeed, punctual, dearest,” said he, in a very low voice, “ but I knew you would not 
fail me. Do not chide me, but hear my reasons for urging you to venture through these’ 
chilling mists. It is not alone from a selfish desire for my own gratification, believe 
me, but come apart and hear me. So saying, he drew her arm within his, and was 
leading her away when Miss Bohun turned and spoke to me. “ Eleanor remain here, 
but witness that I withdraw out of hearing, only; and now Mr. Pole speak briefly, 
for I must not linger.” : 

They walked away a few steps, and Mr. Pole_talked to her earnestly, but in a low 
voice, and Miss Bohun replied in the same low tone. He seemed now to be en- 
treating, now remonstrating, and, at last, he said, in a raised voice, ‘ you are always 
right and always yourself. I wish I were more like you.” Miss Bohun spoke for 
some minutes rapidly and earnestly ; then she held out her hand and said, in a louder 
tone, “ think over all 1 have said, and believe I will never swerve. I can never 
change, either to you in my love, or to my aunt in my duty; but a brighter time 
will come—and for this we must wait. But come what may, we must do right.. 
Now, Gop bless you and seek for comfort in him.” He kissed the hand she proffered 
him and they parted. We were leaving him when he called after me, and requested. 
J would desire his groom to take his horses across the heath to a small hostel about six 
miles off, for that he would walk thither and join them. ‘I cannot return to the 
house,” said he, ‘my mind is too disturbed and agitated, and the walk will tran- 
quillize me.” We almost ran homewards, and fortunately entered the house whilst. 
all was still quiet ; but just as we passed Mr. de Lacey’s door, it slightly creaked. 
and I thought it unclosed a little way, but there was not even yet light enough in 
the passage to be sure of this. | 

Miss Bohun threw off her cloak which was bedraggled with mud, and wet with. 
the dew, and then she first missed from her arm a circle or bracelet of gold which, 
it seemed, Mr. Pole had clasped on it at parting. ‘‘ Oh! that I should have lost 
it,” said she, sorrowfully ; ‘‘ the first memento of his love : Oh Eleanor, howcare- 
Jess 1 must have been.” I endeavored to console her and promised that I would 
hasten in search of it, the first moment I could escape, unmolested, from the house. 

When the servants had risen, I went to the stable-court and gave Mr. Pole’s 
orders to the groom. He made no remark, “ but that it was a queer whim to walk 
across the dirty country when his favorite Fairy was so ready to carry him.” No- 
thing more passed, for Mr. Pole was a great walker, and frequently sent his horses 
to meet him at distant points of the country, whilst he wandered with his dog and 
gun through the woodlands and meadows. ‘Within the next two hours, I contrived 
to search the avenue, but not finding the missing bracelet I was forced to defer a 
second visit to the Grange till a later period of the day, when my mother’s attend- 
ance upon my lady would leave me at liberty to absent myself. 
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When I saw Miss Bohun next, she said that she rejoiced she had had courage 
enough to give Mr. Pole the meeting he desired, and that she felt more tranquil and 
composed. “ I may hope,” said she, “‘ to pass a few months, if not in happiness, 
yet free from the perpetual anxiety of the last six weeks. I have lived in constant 
apprehension lest an unguarded word or action of Mr. Pole’s should kindle Mr. de 
Lacey's suspicions, and it is of the utmost importance that nothing should be known 
until [ can take decisive measures. Time only can remove obstacles and fears, and 
I am thankful for any portion of it that passes without danger.” She looked more 
composed than I had seen her for many days, and she took up her tapestry cheer- 
fully and went to Lady de Lacey to sit with her and divert her thoughts from dwell- 
ing on the absence of her son, in whom her very being was wrapt up. 

I saw Miss Bohun, again, before the hour of dinner, when she looked less tranquil 
than before, and I ventured to enquire if aught had occurred to discompose her. 
“It is only Mr. de Lacey’s unexpected appearance,” she replied, “ I had felt secure’ 
that he had departed after breakfast, but, whilst I was sitting with my aunt, he en- 
tered, and looked at me so fiercely, and there was such an air of wildness and malice 
in his eyes, that he terrified me. I could almost fancy that he knew all that passed 
this morning, though my reason assures me I may be easy on that score. He was in 
great haste, made some frivolous excuse for his delay in setting off, talked very inco- 
herently, and, then, taking leave of his mother, approached and took my hand which 
he pressed with such violence that I could searcely refrain from crying out. “ So, 
sweet cousin, I bid you, farewell,” said he, “ you doubtless rejoice at being freed 
from the presence of two intrusive young men who interfere with your pursuits and 
claim too much of your attention. I give you joy of your freedom, and I recommend 
you to make the most of it.” And then he stood opposite, and fixed his eyes upon 
. me with the expression of a fiend; 1 cannot get him out of my sight, but now 
Eleanor, I entreat you to go, whilst the light is strong, towards the Old Grange and 
seek for the precious gift I have so carelessly lost.” 

I obeyed, and though the declining sun sent long shadows into the wood, there was 
no fear, I thought, that I should not discover the missing bracelet, as I knew exactly 
where we had passed in the morning. But I reached the old Grange, unsuccessful, 
and when I was there, I looked carefully towards the long grass, where Miss Bohun 
had stood in converse with Mr. Pole. 

My attention was soon attracted by an appearance in the grass, as if it had been 
trodden, and on stooping down, I saw with horror, large stains of blood, and the 
earth soaked in several places. There were plainly evidences of much struggling all 
around, and at a little distance lay a fragment of rich lace, such as I knew trimmed 
the bosom of Mr. Pole’s body-linen : I felt as if I must have swooned, but I checked 
the disposition with a violent effort, though I was forced to support my trembling 
limbs, by leaning against the Old Grange, for many minutes before I could collect 
my senses and eompose my thoughts. The most horrible surmises crossed my mind ; 
there was evidence of fearful violence, if not murder, having been perpetrated, and 
I could not but have dreadful misgivings that Mr. de Lacey was the guiltyone. As 
soon as I could command my steps, 1 again approached the spot, which had certainly 
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witnessed a fearful struggle, and in examining it more closely, I found amongst the 
long, matted grass, a whip which I immediately recognised as belonging to Mr. Pole. 
I seized it, and scarcely knowing what I did, picked up the remnant of lace and a 
button, and entering the Grange, I concealed them amongst the old timbers, care- 
fully marking the place. I then sat down in a prefect maze of horror and wretch- 
edness, endeavoring in vain to unravel this terrible mystery, and to decide on the 
part it was my duty to act. It seemed to me that I ought to reveal to my mother 
all I had seen, but then my solemn promise of secresy to Miss Bohun perplexed me ; 
for I could not inform my mother of one circumstance without also betraying her. 
Then there rose to my mind dreadful questions—if murder had been committed ; 
and, if so, too surely Mr. Pole was the victim—where was the body, or, if he had 
escaped with life, where was he conveyed? I looked again, if, perchance, I might 
discover further evidence, but I could find nothing more, and after endeavoring to 
restore the grass to its former position, and covering the bloody earth with dust and 
stones, though with what end 1 hardly knew, I prepared to return home. I was 
eo weak and exhausted with terror and grief, that I could scarcely crawl, and it was 
nearly dark when I entered the house. I hoped to reach my own little chamber 
unobserved, especially by Miss Bohun, but, it seems, she had been long on the 
watch for me, and meeting me in the passage, she drew me into her room, and began 
questioning me with eagerness if my search had been successful. But the dimness 
of the waning light could not conceal my ghastly countenance, and gazing on me with 
affright, she hastily demanded the reason of my strange appearance. It was my 
earnest wish to have concealed it, but in my present bewildered condition, and ques- 
tioned by Miss-Bohun, who always possessed an extraordinary influence over me, I 
felt any attempt at concealment to be vain. And yet what a disclosure for me to 
make, and for her to hear! I endeavored to persuade her, that, although I did not 
deny something to have occurred to terrify me, it were best that she should be con- 
tent with ignorance; but I might have known—only that I really was not mistress 
of my reason—how vain were all such arguments, and especially to a person of 
Miss Bohun’s keen and powerful mind. “ Speak, Eleanor,” said she, kindly, but 
peremptorily, “ I am convinced your present agitation has reference to the events 
of this morning. I shall not, I cahnot be satisfied with suspense, and, besides, it 
behoves me to know all that relates to it.” 

I could make no further opposition, when she spoke thus; and with fear and 
trembling 1 answered her. ‘‘ Sit down, then, Miss Bohun,” I stammered out and, 
as she complied, I sank on my knees before her, and clasped her hands in mine. 
“ Call up all your courage as you hearken, and put all your trust in Gop, for I have 
that to tell which will fill you with grief and horror.” She started as I spoke, and 
the color entirely forsook her cheeks; but she uttered not a word, only fixed her 
eyes stedfastly on my face. As well as I could, I proceeded to unfold my dismal 
tale. When I spoke of the appearance of struggling and of blood, she uttered a 
faint cry and, sinking on her knees, beside me, threw her arms convulsively around 
me, and hid her face in my bosom; but, till ‘I had finished all E had to relate, she 
remained perfectly silent. Then, she raised her large, wild eyes and, in a low, hoarse 
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voice she slowly said, ‘‘ There has been a foul deed done; Mr. Pole is the victim 
and my heart misgives me that Roger de Lacey is the murderer; and I, miserable 
that I am, bave been the cause of his death. Let us pray, Eleanor, for guidance 
from on high to lead us through this maze of guilt and woe,” and, saying so, she 
leant her head upon the chair before her, and prayed, earnestly, for some minutes. 
Then, she arose, wonderfully composed, though never was marble whiter than her 
countenance. ‘ She again took my hand in one of hers, and laying the other on 
my shoulder, she said, ‘‘ now, Eleanor, mark me, well. My senses are bewildered, 
and I know not what to do, but promise, nay swear to me, that for some hours, at 
least, not a syllable of what you have seen shall pass yeur lips. I am overpowered, 
laid prostrate by this thunderbolt from on high; as one insensible; I am not alive 
to the reality of an event so inconceivably terrible, yet in the silence and solitude of 
my chamber I may awake to its truth, and my faculties will cease to be thus dimmed 
and obscured. Leave me, no—fear nothing,” she continued, as she saw me about 
to remonstrate, “ I know myself, and Gop will give me strength. Beware that you 
command yourself, and pray that you also may be enabled to do your part.” So 
saying, she led me to the door and closing it after me, I heard her draw the bolt, and 
then all was silent. It was now nine of the clock, and dreading to appear before 
my mother, I undressed and went to bed, and when I was summoned below, I 
feigned a head ache to excuse me from appearing. 

It was midnight when, as 1 lay awake, with all the events of the day passing before 
me, my door softly unclosed and Miss Bohun entered, with a small lamp in her hand. 
** Rise, Eleanor,” she whispered, “ and come into my chamber. It is necessary 
that I should converse with you. I have made up my mind, though Gop knows 
amidst such conflicting feelings how difficult to perform the task.” I waited but to 
wrap a cloak around me, and we softly traversed the passage that led from my room 
to Miss Bohun’s. Hers was the chamber, madam, which you occupy, (old Eleanor 
addressed Mrs. Audley) and mine was that where your serving-woman sleeps. She 
made me sit down beside her, and then she spoke deliberately, and with a composure 
and firmness that astonished me, although I knew she possessed an energy and 
strength of mind not common in women. “ Eleanor,” said she, ‘‘ my first impulse 
would be to proclaim, aloud, all that you have related ; to speak of my suspicions, 
and at once give up the murderer to receive the recompense of his most foul guilt. 
But this would be to bring upon the innocent heads of Sir Roger and my beloved 
aunt a misery I cannot bear should be inflicted by the means of her they have pro- 
tected and tenderly cherished. And of what avail to the victim. Vengeance be- 
longeth unto Gop, and, in his own good time, it will descend on him who has wrought 
for it. It will assuredly be disclosed one day, before assembled men and angels, and 
on earth the tortures of an evil conscience will be his, far beyond the punishment 
of any earthly tribunal. I know that it is against human law to conceal a crime 80 
foul in itself, but as yet I can but suspect, and, till the mystery is cleared, I will be 
passive ; and act, afterwards, as prayer and deep reflection shall guide me. We 
must remember there is still a hope, faint though it be, that Mr. Pole has escaped ; 
he may be wounded but yet alive; it must be our business to discover this and 
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wpeedily. Have you the courage to accompany me now to the Grange? The moon 
gives light enough both to guide and assist our search, but you must exert all your 
powers and strength both of body and mind. Reflect that the occasion is urgent, 
and be sure that, according to that which is required, thy strength will be. 

It seemed as if Miss Bohun moulded me at her pleasure, for though I would have 
given worlds to have refused, I could not. She led me back to her chamber, and 
with her own hands fastened my clothes, and wrapped me in a large cloak, and 
then we proceeded to leave the house. We hwried along, silently, though now and 
then an indistinct murmur broke from Miss Bohun’slips. And now we neared the 
fatal spot, and, by this time, the heavy clouds had parted, and the moonbeams 
streamed upon the open space by the Grange. I pointed out all I had observed in 
my last visit, and she carefully examined the turf and earth adjacent. It was still 
visible that there had been some disturbance and straggle, though the traces were 
less fresh than they were a few hours before, for a heavy shower had fallen and 
nearly obliterated the stains which were so plainly distinguishable as blood. Miss 
Bohun would now enter the old Grange itself. | 

At this part of het story, dame KElennor's voice faltered, her countenance became 
agitated and, at last, she paused. Mrs. de Lacey, without speaking, poured out a 
glass of wine and held it to het lips, whispering to Mrs. Audley that if her thoughts 
were turned from the subject, she would probably not resume it. She swallowed a 
small portion and, in a few minutes, resumed her story. 

“ How dismal it looked with the deep, black rafters lighted by the moon, as it shone 
on them through the open door, so cold and bright. The silence was deadly. We 
stood on the threshold still and speechless, till Miss Bohun, in a low, trembling voice 
bade me show her the spot where I had concealed the hunting whip and the fragment 
of lace. I scarcely dared leave her side, even to cross over tothe spot where they 
lay. Itseemed as if there was a murderous presence around me, which pressed upon 
my very heart. She looked at the piece of lace. There was a single large spot of 
blood upon it which I had not observed before. Miss Bohun pointed to this, but she 
spoke not, and when I was about to speak, she placed her finger, first on her own 
lips and then on mine. it was as if she feared the sound of her own voice. She 
walked slowly round the wall of the Grange, now raising and now lowering the 
lamp with which we came provided, Jest the moon might be clouded, but nothing 
could beseen. We turned to depart, and just by the threshold two dark spots of 
blood were visible in the moon-light. Miss Bohun grew paler and paler, and I 
thought she would have swooned away, but she had a wonderful strength of heart 
and would not be overcome. When she saw these blood-stains, she re-entered the 
Grange, carefully examining the floor, but, excepting one doubtful mark towards the 
centre, there was nothing besides of a suspicions character. On our way home- 
wards, Miss Bohun spoke, but there was a sort of stern despair and resolve in her 
manner, in such strange contrast with her usual, cheerful, open-hearted demeanour, 
that I was terrified as I listened to her. ‘‘ Eleanor,” said she, “ I am convinced 
the Grange conceals that which we should scarce bear to look upon. To-morrow, 
we will return,:and take measures to satisfy ourselves—to satisfy ourselves—what a 
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term! But, again, I adjure you to the silence of the grave—that grave where, tov 
surely, one has been sent before his time.” 

I answered her with a solemn promise to obey her injunctions implicitly. She 
hurried on at a pace I could scarcely keep, and passed directly to her chamber. She 
pressed my hand but refused further assistance, and I heard her draw the bolt imme- 
diately after she had entered. 

In the morning Miss Bohun appeared calm and compoeed, but there was a deadly 
paleness on her cheeks, such as I nexer before or since saw on a human countenance. 
She called me into the yew-avenue, and told me how difficult she found it to make 
up her mind on the fitting line of conduct. ‘In the first place Eleanor,” said she, 
‘‘it is necessary to arrive at certainty. We can get no opportunity by day, and I 
have bethought me of a sure means of discovery. We will take Bevis with us, 
and if aught lies there which has been unlawfully thrust from life, it cannot escape 
the faithful hound. Now, leave me, I have a thousand eircumstances to consider. 
We shall probably not meet, again, till midnight, for this purpose at least, as my 
aunt has summoned me to attend her this morning. 

I cannot tell you, ladiés, the dreadful borror and reluctance I felt at the thoughts 
of visiting this place again. I could do nothing but pray for strength, yet every 
hour that passed my fears seemed rather to increase; and my heart even leaped 
with joy when, on looking out ef my casement-window at sunset, I saw every token 
of a coming storm. In an hour, it burst forth with a fury that would have alarmed 
me at another time ; but, now, every peal of the heavy thunder, every flash of the 
forked lightning revived my spirits. I watched the rain descend in torrents and the 
trees bowed before the might of the wind. I knew we could not venture forth thet 
night. The next morning, I found Miss Bohun too ill to leave her bed ; she was & 
strange contrast from the day before. Now her cheek was flushed, her eyes bright 
as stars, and an air of wild disquietude rested over her whole countenance: oh! how 
unlike the cold, white, still being who had once so resolutely confined all feeling te 
her own bosom. I saw she was in a high fever: already she began to speak ineo- 
herently, and I was at my wit’s-end in the persuasion, that she might utter that 
which then lay in the depths of her heart. Lady de Lacey came to her bedside as 
soon as she heard of her illness ; seating herself by her, she desired me to leave the 
room. I withdrew only to the anti-room and I could catch many of the words that 
Miss Bohun uttered. ‘ What is the matter with you my Clara?” said my lady, 
fondly ; “ you look scared. What ails thee my darling? Nay, lie still love, I ean 
easily hear you speak, no one is by to listen:” and I was sure she laid her hand 
upon Miss Bohun to prevent her raising herself in her bed. I could hear Miss 
Bohun murmur, but only caught a word here and there. I think she mentioned 
the names of Mr. de Lacey and Mr. Pole, for my lady in reply said, “ they are gone 
to pursue their studies at college, and, continuing as if she was fain to believe Miss 
Bohun’s illness was caused by sorrow for their absence, she tried to direct her thoughts 
to their return. “The months will pass away, dear, and we will write, and bid 
them send us long letters and tell us of all their doings. How pleased poor dear 
Roger will be to hear you miss him, for you know, love, he always mistrusts your 
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kindness for him.” But Miss Bohun gave a loud scream, and I entered quickly, and 
my lady, in great alarm, hastened out to bring Father Sanchez, who was skilful in 
medicine, and it was usual to consult him when there was any illness in the house. 
But Miss Bohun never liked the priest, and would not suffer him to approach her. 
It was evident the poor lady's brain was touched, and she seemed to be for ever 
dwelling on themes of blood, and describing the most terrible scenes, Mr. de Lacey 
and Mr. Pole being always the parties concerned. Father Sanchez, however, pre- 
scribed for her, and, provided I offered her the medicines, she seldom refused them, 
but she would only allow of my presence and her aunt's, and in this way she con- 
tinued for more than a fortnight, either raving or sullenly silent, as the mood came 
over her. Lady de Lacey would sit like a statue, listening to the strange words she 
would put into the mouths of Mr. de Lacey and Mr. Pole and looking at me to see 
what impression they made upon me; but I always endeavored to appear as if 
I noted them no further than as the delusions of a mind distraught. At the end 
of this time, Miss Bohun gradually regained her proper senses, but she was left in a 
state of great weakness and Jangour. 

It was going on for three weeks, since our visit to the Grange, when, as my lady 
was sitting one morning by Miss Bohun who was reclining on a settee, for she was 
naw. able to leave her bed for a few hours in the day, Sir Roger entered. I was 
standing by Misa Bohun with a cup of medicine in my hand, and I heard and saw 
all that passed, He held an open letter, and his face was pale and agitated. “Read 
this, Lady de Lacey,” said he, “it is quite unaccountable. Where is Reginald Pole? 
He has never reached Oxford.” Miss Bohun clasped her hands, convulsively, but 
spoke not. Lady de Lacey turned quite white, and looking, first on Miss Bohun, and 
then on Sir Roger, took the letter in her trembling hands; but it seemed as if her 
eyes could not discover the writing, for, with a deep sigh she let it fall and sank 
back in the chair. Whilst I was attending to my lady, Miss Bohun took the letter 
and read it aloud by Sir Roger’s desire. It was from the warden of the college, to 
enquire wherefore Mr. Pole was absent, expressing surprise because he was wont to 
obey the college discipline strictly. He also said that his enquiries of Mr. de Lacey 
produced no satisfactory answer. He suspected that Mr. de Lacey was aware of 
some ill proceeding on the part of Mr. Pole, but he kept his counsel, and persisted 
in declaring he had not seen him since his own departure from Lacey-court. Miss 
Bohun laid down the letter in silence, but Sir Roger appealed to her if she could 
throw any light on this mysterious absence, or give him any clue to discovery. But 
Miss Bohun answered simply, “ Uncle, I have nothing to say.” 

When Lady de Lacey recovered, she fixed her eyes on Sir Roger, and then on her 
niece, as if she were bewildered. Sir Roger, without heeding her, said he must 
seek among the servants for every particular of Mr. Pole’s departure, and trace him 
as far as possible on the road ; for, in these times travellers were often way-laid on 
the King’s highway, and he feared some mischief had befallen him from robbers, 
especially as he carried with him a good sum in gold. When Sir Roger left Miss 
Bohun's room, Lady de Lacey seemed to recover a little, though I shall never forget 
the bitter anguish that settled on her countenance, and I felt certain that the tidings 
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-of Mr. Pole's absence confirmed some horrible suspicions raised by Miss Bohun's 
mysterious ravings in her delirium. Miss Bohun, too, seemed conscious of the 
‘same, for, raising herself on the couch, she took her aunt’s hand and, tenderly 
pressing it to her lips, she whispered, “ beloved aunt, rely on your grateful Clara.’ 
Lady de Lacey did not answer, but looking wildly on Miss Bohun and at me, put 
her finger on her lips and left the room. ‘Something has struck upon her heart, 
poor soul!” said Miss Bohun, “I uttered horrible ravings I fear, and now comes a 
strange corroboration of truths brought forth in madness. What will be the end of 
this? WhatamI todo? What ought I to do? Was this illness sent as a lesson to sub- 
due all revengeful feelings, for me to leave vengeance to whom vengeance belongeth, 
and think only of saving the innocent protectors of my youth from shame and anguish. 
Oh! Eleanor, if I had a friend to consult.” Miss Bohun pressed her poor, aching 
head with her fair, thin hand and raised her eyes to Heaven. ‘“ How dare I say,” 
said she, after a pause, “ that I need counsel, when the Word of God is at hand. 
Give me the Bible, Eleanor, that which stands on the lowest shelf. It was the gift 
‘of him who is gone, him whose heart was a stranger to one unkind thought or selfish 
feeling. He would bid me spare the innocent, and leave the guilty to his unerring 
Judge. But leave me to myself, Eleanor, I need to commune with my own spirit 
-and be still.” 

I placed the book in her hands and obeyed her, by quitting the chamber. 

When next I attended on Miss Bohun, she was more calm and composed, and she 
spoke with more deliberation than she had for a long time. 

‘* Eleanor,” said she, “ sit down beside me: listen attentively and tell me if your 
mind which, I believe, is straight and right-judging, is satisfied with the conclusion 
to which my earnest reflexion has brought me. It seems to me, upon reviewing 
the course of events, as distinctly as my feeble brain will allow, that an impartial : 
observer would hardly have taken up a judgment as strongly as I have, without 
further evidence. I have assumed as a eertain fact, from some suspicious appear- 
ances, that a foul deed has been committed, and I have fixed on the perpetrator with 
no warranty beyond that of probability. It is true that, in my secret soul, J am 
convinced, but I need confirmation—or, rather, I ought to need it. Till it can be 
obtained, then, I am not, surely, justified in bringing upon this unhappy house such 
a weight of shame and anguish. If all be, indeed, dark and horrible, as I fear, of 
‘what avail to the victim is it, that his destroyer be himself destroyed? I well know 
his angelic spirit demands no vengeance, but is content to leave it in the hands of 
Him who will reveal the hidden things of darkness in his own good time. My duty, 
I think, lies rather in shielding the innocent, in averting the stroke from the bosoms 
which have cherished my infancy and protected my youth. Therefore, Eleanor, 
we will be silent. We will endeavour to discover the truth, and remember that, 
although passive now, it does not follow that at a future time we may not act 
differently. I have wavered long before I could determine, and I am now strength- 
ened in this resolve by feeling that I am at present unfit for any ective misery; the 
fearful struggles of the past month have nearly upset both mind and body, but 
my energies may return if it is God's will, and they shall be devoted to making 
plain this awful mystery.” 
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- EF would never have believed that I could wish Miss Bohun to be otherwise but 
in health, but the honor I had in revisiting the Old Grange, now connected in 
my mind with such dreadful suspicions, made me almost dread her perfect re- 
covery. It seemed to me that she judged rightly and kindly towards her friends, 
and I am sure she acted conscientiously and entirely against her own inclinations, 
which would have led her at once to declare all she knew and suspected. And yet 
it was very true that there was little to implicate Mr. de Lacey. No one had wit- 
nessed his meeting with Mr. Pole, the torn lace and the whip belonged to the latter, 
there was no personal vestige of him, he had appeared in his mother's apartment 
not long after Miss Bohun had parted from her lover, nor was there any peculiar 
agitation in his demeanour to attract attention ; yet, after such a deadly encounter, 
it was_scarcely credible that he should present himself before the family, composed 
and sedate as usual. Sir Roger had suggested the possibility of Mr. Pole having 
been assailed by robbers, and it was true that, from the proximity to the coast, there 
had frequently been alarms from bands of smugglers and lawless sailors, who were 
wont to land and carry off such plunder as they could bear away. 

On inquiry at the stables, one of the men remembered that Mr. Pole’s groom had 
told him of his master's orders that he should convey his horse across the heath to 
the Woodman’s Hostel. Thither, therefore, Sir Roger hastened, but all he could 
collect there was, that the groom had arrived there on the day in question; had 
waited there an hour, and then, supposing his master had proceeded on his way, had 
departed to overtake him. On inquiry being made at the next inn, which was 
nearly seventeen miles onwards, no tidings could be heard of either horses or man ; 
but, sometime after this, Mr. Pole’s mare was heard of at a farmer's at a great 
distance, who had found her straying in his fields ; but of the groom no information. 
was ever gained. Sir Roger set off himself for Oxford, and my lady seemed nearly 
beside herself: she had no peace by night nor by day, but she kept all her sorrow 
to herself. Miss Bohun’s tenderness was that of the fondest of daughters, but her 
own misery, and the unceasing attention she paid her aunt, kept her in a state of 
feebleness that prevented her from re-visiting the Grange as she proposed. Many 
days passed before any tidings came from Sir Roger, and they were but unsatisfac-. 
tory when they did come. Mr. de Lacey could give no intelligence, for he avowed 
that he had agreed with Mr. Pole, over night, at what hour they would depart on 
the morrow ; but in the morning, that, hearing that he was not to be found and that 
he had given fresh orders to his groom, he had pursued his own way, and had reached: 
Oxford without having overtaken or heard aught of him on the road. Such was. 
his statement and there was no one to gainsay it. 

After his fruitless visit to Oxford, Sir Roger proceeded in search of the nearest 
of kin to Mr. Pole, to consult with him what steps they might deem advisable to be- 
taken. His parents, as I have said, were dead, and he had no nearer relations than. 
cousins, who, as they inherited his wealth, neither much lamented his disappearance, 
nor were very anxious in proposing schemes which might lead to his discovery. 
However, they acquiesced in all Sir Roger’s views and suggestions, and as they 
could not benefit legally until something certain was brought to light, they were 
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forced, for the present, to content themselves with the prospect only, of inheri- 
tance. 

Father Sanchez strongly urged the probability that Mr. Pole had been attacked 
by some of the smuggling crews who infested the coast, and who might have 
gained intelligence of his being well stocked with gold, but as to what had become 
of him, he could offer no conjecture. Every search and inquiry was therefore made 
along the coast, but without success. 

And so time passed on. For some weeks Miss Bohun had been quite silent 
respecting her intention of revisiting the Grange, and, I thought, feared to expose 
herself to the trial she might have to endure, but I afterwards understood her 
motives for remaining passive. 

Mr. de Lacey made some excuse for not returning home the next vacation, but 
the following year Sir Roger peremptorily commanded his presence, and Miss Bobun 
told me of his expected arrival with mingled desire and dread. Lady de Lacey had 
borne the unusual absence of her darling son with surprising composure, though her 
mind continued in a most unhappy state; and, from circumstances which my mother 
mentioned to me with wonder, I could not but think that her suspicions of Mr. de 
Lacey’s being connected with Mr. Pole’s unaccountable disappearance, led her to 
endeavour to avert judgment in another world from her beloved child, by inflicting 
heavy penances on her own poor, weak frame. My lady, I believe, had long become 
a sincere convert to the Popish Faith, chiefly, as Miss Bohun eonjectured, because 
the doctrine of penance was consolatory to her, inasmuch as it was easier to seek 
for pardon for sin by its means, than by spiritual contrition. 

At last, that dreaded day arrived, when Mr. de Lacey appeared. I trembled for 
Miss Bohun, but my fears were needless. She was braced both in body and mind 
for the trial, but I thought the alteration in her must strike him, if he had power to 
observe any thing, he looked so stern and serious, and her former, gay, sweet smile 
so seldom crossed her countenance. I was anxious to know how they met, and I 
ventured to enquire of Miss Bohun how she avoided the customary greeting. “I 
can hardly say,” she replied. ‘ I resolved not to touch his hand, and I believe, on 
his entrance, I held my tapestry frame with both mine, and passed him with a few 
customary words. I was well nigh overpowered at the sense of his presence. But 
the time for action is come, Eleanor, and my courage is screwed to the sticking place. 

Some days passed, and I had forced myself to meet and observe Mr. de Lacey. 
There was to me evidently something on his mind: his brow looked blacker than 
ever, his sallow complexion was paler, he spoke but seldom, and he scarcely ever 
left the house, spending his time either in his own parlour or with Father Sanchez. 

It was one fair and cloudy evening, when Miss Bohun told her aunt she had a 
mind to walk beyond the pleasaunce, and my lady said, “ but not alone, my love. 
Let Roger attend you as well as Eleanor.” Miss Bohun, paused; “ well aunt, be 
it so,” she answered, and I who was by, arranging the colors for Lady de Lacey's 
embroidery, felt directly from Miss Bohun’s manner, that something dreadful was 
in her mind. My lady herself rang the bell which stood at hand, and ordered the 
serving-man to fetch her son. We retired to clothe ourselves for the walk, and on 
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our return Mr. Roger was there, and & somewhat pleasanter expression than usual 
was on his face, as he advanced towards Miss Bohun, and said, “ I am to attend 
you in your walk, cousin, my mother tells me ; you know I am always at your service.” 

“ I thank you,” replied Miss Bohun, gravely; “it is long since I have ventured 
on an evening walk.” She passed onward, and leading the way towards the stable- 
court, she said, “ Bevis shall also attend us.” Bevis had for many months been 
Miss Bohun's constant companion, but since Mr. de Lacey’s return she had directed 
that he should be confined to the kennel. He now came forth bounding with delight 
to greet Miss Bohun, but he looked savagely at her companion, though he spoke to 
try him in a coaxing voice. Mr. de Lacey offered his arm to his cousin, but she 
had already taken mine, and saying slightingly that she was used to my support 
since her illness, she walked rapidly on to the yew-avenue. I felt sure where we 
were going, and I scarcely breathed. When we reached the end of it, she turned 
into the lane, and Mr. de Lacey stopping, said something about the damp and the 
shade. “ It is a favorite walk of mine,” replied Miss Bohun, “it is so solitary, I 
believe few human steps ever intrude on this overgrown path, and no where are the 
birds so tame and the hares so fearless: one might almost fancy that nothing evil 
could intrude here, if one did not know that the serpent entered the Garden of 
Eden itself.” She laid no particular stress upon the words, yet they made my heart 
beat quick. Miss Bohun continued talking as if to lead Mr. de Lacey insensibly 
forwards, but when we reached the narrow path which turned directly into the wood 
and to the Grange, he evidently became disturbed, and urged her return. ‘“ Oh 
no,” said Miss Bohun, with a sort of laugh, which sounded sadly to my ears; 
‘ Oh, no! What! tired so soon.” Have you led such a slothful life at college, that 
you fear a stroll in a summer evening. In good sooth, you are a poor escort for a 
country-bred damsel. Yet, on a little further on this calm, sweeteve. Bevis would 
never forgive me if I balked him of his liberty.” And on she went, talking louder 
and more gaily, and she turned repeatedly to Mr. de Lacey, all in such a wild fan- 
tastic way, that I was ready to sink into the earth. I was in so much fear, I could 
scarcely observe Mr. de Lacey, but I believe he answered her in monosyllables only, 
and kept his eyes on the earth. Presently, we emerged from the close, dim path 
upon the cleared spot where stood the Grange ; when Miss Bohun, suddenly quitting 
my arm, seized hold of Mr. de Lacey’s, and said, ‘ you know this spot well, Roger. 
How calm the shadows lie along the green grass! all speaks of peace and serenity. 
I love this place beyond all others ; but I will shew you my favorite haunt.” We 
were close upon the door of the old Grange as she pronounced these short, disjointed 
sentences ; and, quicker than I can tell it, Miss Bohun suddenly pulled forth the 
wooden staple which fastened the large doors ;—they flew open—fast she held the 
arm of Mr. de Lacey as she hastily entered, and, in an instant, they both stood on 
the floor of the Grange. ‘ Bevis,” she called, in a wild, hurried voice, and the 
hound who had been pursuing the game, came at her call: as he bounded in, he 
snuffed the air for one second, then, lowering his head to the floor, he uttered a low, 
sLrill whine and sprang to the centre, where he began scratching’ at the boards, 
impatiently. 
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At this moment, Miss Bohun looked like death ; with one hand she grasped Mr. 
de Lacey's arm, with the other she pointed to the floor, and when she spoke, her 
voice was so hoarse she could scarcely articulate, yet, never were words so heart- 
searching and terrible. ‘ Roger de Lacey,” said she, “ Reginald Pole lies at thy 
feet, and thou art his murderer.” He sought to speak, but the words died in his 
throat, yet, at the ineffectual attempt the dog turned, and, glaring at him with fury 
in his eyes was about to spring at him, but Miss Rohun’s hand and voice restrained 
him: “ down, Bevis,” said she, ‘ thou hast performed thy part ;” and, obedient to 
her voice, Bevis drew back with a savage growl, and again scratebed at the floor, 
breaking out into low howls of distress. Miss Bohun seemed to recover her energies 
and her powers. ‘‘ Now, mark me, most wretched man,” she cried, “ the guilt thou 
thoughtedst hid from every human being, has been known tome—aye—from the day 
it was committed. My lips once unclosed, and thou diest the death of the vilest 
assassin. But I have pity on thy honorable father,—on thy fond mother—and, 
stifling the feeling of my soul which calls for vengeance, I know 1 act as he, whose 
mortal remains lie there, would direct me. The deadly secret of thy guilt lies close. 
in my heart—as long as those yet live whose peace the knowledge of it would blast for 
ever. But thou must obeyme. The dust of thy victim must rest in hallowed ground, 
and with holy rites must it be interred. Thou must quit thy native land and hide thy 
shame—lI care not where—as long as we breathe not the same atmosphere. Repent 
of thy heinous crime, oh man of blood—rend thy heart and scourge thy wretched 
body, if so thy religion teacheth thee, and supplicate, as thou kneelest, the mercy 
of Heaven. Fear her not,” continued Miss Bohun scornfully, as she saw his eyes 
turned towards me in fear and dismay, “ she is guided by me : and, now, arise,” for 
he had fallen on his knees, that proud haughty one, and seemed scarcely capable of 
receiving the sense of her words inte his mind, “ give me thy promise, if promise 
can bind thee, and depart.” He rose, slowly—with a choked voice, in which rage 
and anguish strove for the mastery : he uttered a solemn vow—he would have spoken 
more, but Miss Bohun sternly repressed him, and hiding her eyes as if she could no 
longer endure his presence—bade him depart for ever. 

He slunk away—no longer the proud Roger de Lacey, but abject as the meanest 
hind on the land, and, rushing into the thickest of the wood, we saw him no more. 
But, with the call for exertiqn, faded all Miss Bohun’s strength both of mind and 
body. She threw herself on the spot heneath which there was good proof lay the 
corpse of her lover, and, throwing her arms round the neck of Bevis, the faithful 
animal laid his huge head on her shoulder, whilst hers pressed his, and she burst into 
such a passion of tears and sobs, as if her very life would have failed her in the 
outbreak of her grief. I was myself nearly incapable of moving—the terror of the 
scene—the solemn twilight—the melancholy sighing of the tall trees—the vicinity 
of the murderer—all combined to averpower me—but my love for Miss Bohun waa 
stronger than my fears, and, kneeling by her side, [ soothed and implored her ta 
summon up the resolution and fortitude which so seldom forsook her. After a time, 
she raised her head ; and, unclasping her hands from the neck of the hound, she 
suffered me to raise her, and support her inmy arms. “ Allis over,” she murmured 
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at last, “ and, by the anguish I feel, I know that before this meeting I had not 
relinquished hope. Now, the darkness that was before me has closed around me, 
and I am desolate, bereaved indeed. Come, Eleanor, we must tarry here no longer, 
and you Bevis must quit the spot which contains him who loved you so well, and 
whom you served so faithfully. Henceforth attach yourself tome. There are none 
beside us two who will cherish his memory.” With difficulty we drew Bevis away, 
and, carefully closing the doors, we returned home rapidly and in silence. 

Enfeebled as Miss Bohun had been by her dreadful illness, she was unable to en- 
dure such a scene as this, and she fell again into a state of weakness and feverish 
excitement which threatened her life. 

Mr. de Lacey having gained Sir Roger’s reluctant consent to travel, left the Court 
whilst Miss Bohun was confined to her,chamber—nor did his absence much aggrieve 
my lady, whose feelings seemed blunted by perpetual sorrowing, and who was surely 
aware of some terrible mystery which she sought not to unravel—therefore was she 
content to believe him safe in foreign Jands. 

After his departure, Father Sanchez requested leave to be admitted to an interview 
with Miss Bohun, and then he revealed to her, that he was aware of the cause of Mr. 
de Lacey's exile, imparted to him in confession. Moreover, that it was the unhappy 
gentleman's parting injunction to make known to her that all she demanded had been 
duly performed. Not far from the skirts of the wood in which stood the old Grange 
was the church of Holy-cross, and adjoining it was the burial vault of the De Laceys. 
Thither, at the dead of night, had Father Sanchez, aided by the conscience-stricken 
criminal himself, conveyed the mouldering remains of his victim, and there, although 
a heretic, the priest had performed such funeral rites as he could dare bestow on one, 
without the pale of the Romish church. Miss Bohun told me that in this painful 
interview, Father Sanchez had gained greatly on her esteem ; he betrayed a genuine 
horror of the deed, but gave Miss Bohun praise for the course she had pursued, as 
that whieh best united very perplexing duties. He spoke reluctantly and obscurely 
on some parts of the details, nor did Miss Bohun urge for clearer information. All 
had been revealed to him under the seal of confession, and although it was necessary 
that his knowledge should be partially revealed to Miss Bohun, he volunteered no 
further information than sufficed to assure her, that that bad been fulfilled which 
she directed. She gathered, however, from some observations he let fall, that it was 
only by large offerings to the church and the priesthood he could hope for absolution, 
and it then raised the suspicion in her mind that Father Sanchez was not uninfluenced 
by this consideration when he consented to aid in duties to a heretic so opposed to his 
bigotted opinions. 

After this, Miss Bohun slowly regained her health, but she was no longer the Miss . 
Bohun of former days. The hopes which lit the morning of her life were darkened, 
and her gay spirit never rose again; but she was sweet, gentle, kind, as in her hap- 
piest times; and never failed in the fondest attention to her unfortunate aunt. That 
poor lady fell into a sad state of health, partly occasioned, as we all believed, by her 
rigid observance of fasts and penances. She lingered on for several years with no 
enjoyment of life, and when her closing scene arrived, a long and touching conver- 
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sation with Miss Bohun unfolded to her how awake she had been to the truth, and 
how gratefully she had appreciated the conduct of her niece. She died blessing her, 
and Miss Bohun, attached by long habit and compassion to this her second mother, 
mourned over her sincerely, though she fully admitted that death was to her a release 
from a miserable existence. Sir Roger was also in declining health, aggravated by 
his unceasing fretfulness at the absence of his son. He had no suspicion of its real 
cause, and it was a sad trial for Miss Bohun to hear how perpetually he dwelt on the 
subject, and sought vainly to comprehend wherefore he avoided his native land. A 
few months before his death, his life was somewhat cheered by the occasional presence 
of his nephew, (Jasper de Lacey, the only son of his deceased brother,) and his heir, 
in default of Mr. Roger. He was a very handsome and noble gentleman, and had 
served in the wars, so that he had all the bearing of a soldier; it was because he had 
been absent from his own country for many years, that he had never visited his uncle 
since he was a boy. 

Mrs. de Lacey, who had been anxiously watching the venerable narrator, now arose ; 
and gently laying her hand upon her arm, interrupted her. 

s* My good Eleanor,” said she, “ we have been selfish, and in our own gratifica- 
tion have forgotten that you are over-exerting your strength. What more you have 
tosay must be reserved for another opportunity. Now I must lead you back to your 
apartment, and see that you have a cordial to revive you, after such unwonted fa- 
tigue .—There—Mrs. Audley will excuse your courtesy—bid her good night and 
come with me.” 

Dame Eleanor looked half-bewildered, but she obeyed in silence, though she would 
not be restrained from stopping at the door, facing about, and making a very reveren- 
tial obeisance to Mrs. Audley. 

“ T hope we have not over wearied the good old soul,” said Mrs. de Lacey when 
she returned, “ she had been talking longer than ] was aware; yet I feared to in- 
terrupt her before she had completed the most interesting part of her tale, lest, the 
thread, once broken, she would never resume it. That which she has left untold, I 
can supply, for I have heard all this many atime from her own lips. 

The Jasper de Lacey, of whom she began speaking, contrived to gain for himself a 
place in the heart of the charming Clara Bohun, but it was not till many years after 
the sad fate of her early lover. It was believed that Roger de Lacey retired into a 
monastery in Spain, very soon after he quitted this country, but the fact was only 
revealed by Father Sanchez at the death of his father. How long he survived, there 
seems to be no record. It was not till Sir Jasper came into possession of the estate 
that Miss Bohun, after a short interval, returned to inhabit itas his wife. Sir Jasper 
and Clara de Lacey were my husband's great grandfather and grandmother, and they 
retrieved the blot in the family honor, for the memory of their good deeds is not even 
yet extinct in the neighbourhood.” 

“ This is, indeed, an over-strange tale,” remarked Mrs. Audley, “ and the in- 
cidents could scarcely have occurred in more modern times. You have amply ful- 
filled the hope you held out that the living chronicler excelled the inanimate: but 
my curiosity requires yct further aliment. The old lady said not a syllable to un- 
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rave] the mystery of the actual eommission of the crime. What led to it? How 
was it perpetrated? I must question her on these points to-morrow,” 

*¢ You will question in vain,” replied Mrs. de Lacey, “ for that was never known. 
Roger de Lacey never again saw, or spoke to Miss Bohun, after the scene at the 
Grange, where, probably, he would have confessed all, had she been in a state to 
have listened, or to have endured his presence, and Father Sanches held the con- 
fessional far too sacred to reveal more than what the wretched man had authorised. 
But it may reasonably be conjectured that Roger by some mears had come to the 
knowledge of the projected meeting, and had witnessed that which proved Reginald 
Pole his favored rival, Whether his furious passion led him to a dastardly deed of 
downright murder, or whether high words led to a mutual struggle, scarcely less 
terrible, however, because Mr. Pole had certainly no weapon about him, was never 
known ; but I can shew you that with which, in all probability, the deed was com- 
mitted. In the time of Mr. de Lacey's father, the land on which the Old Grange 
formerly stood was ploughed, and with the soil was turned up a very rusty, short 
sword, such as was worn in those days, and it was conjectured to be the identical 
instrument of the murder, for, on the hilt, the letters R. de L. are yet faintly visible.” 

** J shall scarcely bear to look upon it,” said Mrs. Audley, shuddering; “but I 
am eager for all the details of this horrible tale. How were the remains of the victim 
so secretly removed that no observation was incarred ?” 

‘* I was also curious on that point,” answered Mrs. de Lacey; * and, indeed, it 
seems hardly credible that Roger could himself have taken part in such an event. 
Nevertheless, so it was: os far as Eleanor could ascertain from Miss Bohun, who 
soon began to turn from all that related to the subject, it was effected at dead of 
night by none but him and the priest. Adjoining the church of Holy-cross is the 
family vault, the key of which was in the keeping of the father, who was in the habit 
of praying within it for the souls of the defunct de Laceys. Hither was Reginald 
Pole conveyed, and, it seems, in one of the ancient coffins, whose original inmate had 
long since mouldered away, the father scrupled not to lay the half-decayed remains 
of the victim. When Clara Bohun became the mistress of Lacey-court, she must 
have revealed the dreadful secret to Sir Jasper and the clergyman of the parish, for 

Eleanor was present at a solemn service read over the coffin in the vault, at which Sir 
Jasper and his wife assisted ; when, too, Lady de Lacey was so deeply affected, that 
it was plain how tenderly her heart cherished the memory of her first love. More- 
over, in the church of Holy-cross is a remarkably beautiful tomb of the purest, white 
marble with this inscription :— 
So the welle beloved memorie of R. D. | 

“ I have not yet done with my questions," said Mrs, Audley. ‘ Pray was it ever 
known what became of the groom ?” 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. de Lacey, smiling, ‘‘ you should not require a real history to 
be detailed as distinctly as a fiction, where the will of the inventor contrives an ex- 
planation and clearance for every obscurity. However, it does happen that on this 
point something is known. Twenty years or more after the murder of Mr. Pole, 
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that very man re-appeared, though I cannot make out that he gave a very clear 
account of himself. Eleanor omitted to tell you that he was originally but a half- 
witted peasant-boy, taken into Mr. Pole’s service partly out of compassion. From 
what could be gathered from him, he had been at sea and in foreign lands, but how he 
had been conveyed there had passed from his weak recollection. One may conjecture 
that Mr. de Lacey had bribed some of the smuggling-vessels on the coast to make sure 
of him, but how he contrived his plans was never known. There was no trace in the 
man’s mind of any communication with Mr. de Lacey, nor, indeed, of any of the oc- 
currences of his early ifé. Bevis was always Clara’s companion, and lived to an age 
far beyond the usual term of canine life—the most attached and faithful of his race. 
There is amemorial of him in a flourishing oak which was planted above his grave 
and you may see a flat stone at its foot, where a letter or two of his name is still 
visible. And now, whatever of obscure and mysterious remains to puzzle you, your 
own imagination must supply. I myself discovered in the secret well of an old Japan 
cabinet which stands in an unoccupied chamber, and which on enquiring of Eleanor 
she remembers to have stood in Lady de Lacey’s own apartment, a parcel carefully 
wrapped up and sealed, and which contained a hunting-whip, a fragment of point lace 
deeply stained, and a gilt button, together with a strip of paper with these words 
faintly mabe for the ink-marks were of the palest yellow :— 
“THE LAST MEMORIALS OF BELOVED R. P." 

And so end the Chronicles of the De Laceys.” 

‘ I lament that it és the last,” replied Mrs. Audley. ‘ Are you sure that nothing 
remarkable happened to Mr. de Lacey’s grandfather ? I shall scarcely be satisfied 
until I have seen you examine with my assistanee all those splendid old cabinets which 
adorn every room of this venerable mansion. Who knows what treasures may yet lie 
perdu in those unsuspected recesses which are often so cunningly concealed therein.” 

- You are at full liberty to search,” said Mrs. de Lacey, smiling, “ though I am 
not sanguine of success. Do you forget my own curious propensities and my nee 
eyes, and have you the presumption to suppose you outdo me in either !” 

“ Still, my dear, we will have another search,” rejoined Mrs. Audley. “ The 
mere chance of bringing forth another piece of De Lacey biography is worth a world 
of trouble. I shalllive in hope, and, to-morrow, at least, I have something to look 
forward to, in the sight of the precious testimonials of the truth of this most lamentable 
history. And, even if nothing more be forthcoming, I shall have to wander under your 
guidance over all the stenes with which Eleanor’s sad story has made us acquainted. 
Together, we will trace the wood and its paths—the site of the Old Grange—Bevis's 
grave—the tomb of Reginald Pole! . Well might you say, my dear friend, when you 
thought it necessary to urge other inducements than the renewal of our long-suspended 
intercourse to attract me hither, that you dwelt in a place full of old memories and 
recollections. Where is there a second Lacey-court to be met with ?” 

‘“ And where,” interrupted Mrs. de Lacey, laying her hand on Mrs. Audley's arm, 
‘ where is there to be found two such genuine devotees of the days of old as our two 


selves ?” 
B. 
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THE CASTLE TOWER. 


By W. Lepcen. 





Oh! the brave old castle tower! Ù 
Where the banner unroll'd 
Over yeomen bold, 
And the baron, in armour of steel and gold, 
Look’d sternly down upon foe and fold; 
And the tide of battle was backward roll'd ;— 
Hurrah for the brave old tower ! 


For dreadful deeds it was fam’d of old ;— 
For captive pining in dungeon cold; . 
For many a young and orphan heir, 
By kinsman falsely imprison’d there ; 
For maids in beauty or virtue strong ; 
And for those aecus’d or guilty of wrong, 
Oh! the brave old castle tower ! 


The lords are merry within the hall,— 
They've tilted to-day each one and all ; 
The scarf he wore in the mimic fight, 
Is round the arm of the victor-knight; 
The boar’s head bravely graces the board; 
And feasting follows the lance and sword, 
Hurrah for the castle tower ! 


The lady looks from the lattice-light ; 
And watch-dogs bay through the darksome night, 
Quaking at ghosts that sigh’d as they pass'd, 
Moaning in woe to the midnight blast ; 
Trembling she smiles, for the trump sounds shrill ; 
Her lord and banner are o’er the hill. 
Oh! the brave old castle tower! 


Now bleak and bare, with ivy o’er-grown, 
What tells of the tales its walls have known, 
When they rang with the notes of war or mirth? 
The cricket is hush’d on the ruin’d hearth ; 
But the bat broods over the mighty dead ; 
And the owl hoots at joys for ever fled. 

Oh! the brave old castle tower, 

Where the banner unroll’d 

Over yeomen bold ; 
And the baron, in armour of steel and gold, 
Look’d sternly down upon foe and fold ; 


And the tide of battle was backward roll’d, 
Hurrah for the castle tower { 
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LINES ON THE DEATH OF DR. SOUTHEY. 
By Mas. Epuonpe. | 


Oh weep for him that sleepeth 
By Ketick’s peaceful wave, 
For ques her virgil keepeth 
Beside the Laureat’s grave. 


Mourn, that is quenched for ever, 
The poet’s Heaven-born fire, 
That the Master hand may never 
Awake the sacred lyre. 


And keep for her, the lone one, 
That soothed that mighty mind, 
As moves the harp of Zolus 
The gentle summer wind. 


Who silent, patient, fearless, 

When the cloud o'er his soul 
Sought to chase that mist so cheerlesa 
With affections sweet control. 


For him no more the buds of spring 
On Keswick’s shore may bloom 

But Fame a deathless breath shall bring 
To deck the Laureat’s tomb. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A CONFESSOR,® 
BY THE ABBE MONTELLE. 
No. 9.—THE GOOD FOLKS OF ST. DENIS. 





CHAPTER L 


Ts town of A—— was happily situated, not midway from the coast but in mors 
fortunate proximity, by some few leagues, to the glorious metropolis of all France, 
from whence. it derived a no unpleasing tincture of its vices, dissipation, follies and 
fashion, proving itself a tolerable enough imitation of the great original. Now, ss 
there is a characteristic resemblance indicative of a peculiar people, so is there a 
local one remarkable to certain places of habitation; and this may be observed of ail 
the French provincial towns and of their inmates in general. The towns have 
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each its rough-paved, narrow streets ; rows of antique houses, somewhat like the un- 
seemly edifices of our own manufacturing districts ; its grand promenade, and a multi- 
plicity of cathedrals, chapels and shrines ; and each is moreover enclosed with ramparts 
and strong walls, surrounded by deep ditches and moats beneath, and defended with 
heavy gates, constantly guarded, and able to sustain the stroke of war. The place 
may perhaps boast of other things. For instance, the ruin of some mighty castle 
or cathedral, struck down and blasted (not by time but) in the anarchy of revolution, 
aid this may recall the struggles of the past, or form the subject of ostentatious 
record for the future : and, if so, the place is happy. This, of all things, delights 
the people of Saint Denis ; and the Saint himself would doubtless rise to partake their 
satisfaction, but that it might set a bad example to the many saints, whose many 
ghosts are laid by a multitudinous priesthood, over-numerous, Thenee might arise 
a fresh disturbance. However, the town of A was fortunate indeed; for the 
civil wars had left it some sure tokens both of its coming and departure. 

But sow, the sun was rising out of an atmosphere of light—cloudless, serene—as 
though the very air reflected, mirror-like, the radiance of the sky, and shed its lustre 
back again and on the earth beneath ;—for such is the elear, morning light of 
southern climes, when spring renews her beauty, and has plucked the last wan 
wreath of snow-flakes from off old winter’s brow ; and so the skies shone heavenly, 
and breathed benignant influence on all things. The birds—those votaries of day- 
break-—were all singing ; and in the open meadows, without the city-walls, there 
was a bird, wheeling its rising circles in mid-air upwards—lost in the fleocy rack of 
silver vapors;—and there, the sky-lark sung its hymn of praise, heard by one 
whose melancholy heart wept inward tears, to hear the little songster fill the fields 
with joy, while he, as it were, was heaped about with Are eC Re the soul’s dis- 
comfort—weariness of fate. 

A glorious, beauteous morning! thus, his thoughts expressed themselves. The 
sky is full of hope, all earth seems happy. “With such a world above and round, we 
ought to be content ; and others are s0—all None—no one is as I am—half so 
miserable. To be the slave—the drudge—of what? why! of—the slave of a slave. 
Would he not dig for money into the very earth f—into hell itself-—into the hearts 
even of his poor fellow-ereatures, but he would grasp it. And what am If neither 
Heaven nor earth was made for me—or my enjoyment. I am weary of it—of life 
itself: and thus did the young man meditate in misanthropic mood, not easily 
appeased ; when the sun’s rays, darting straight on him, instilled suddenly some 
electricity, struck from out Nature's magic, which won him to brighter thoughts. 
Before he reached the town, he breathed a resignation more composed, not far 
remote from temporary happiness. 

The very same sunbeam, glancing through the lattice of old Farette—the shoe- 
maker—glowed with such matchless brilliancy as to awaken a youthful maiden—his 
only daughter. She sprung from sleep, but scarce had reached the floor than, 
beholding her reflection in the glass, she hesitated, and approached the pretty vision 
nearer. It was a face, still new, though seen for some seventeen years or more; 
and it was fair enough to hold the fair possessor charmed with self-satisfaction. Her 
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figure, perfectly fornted but plump withal, was not inelegantly displayed by a aleep. 
ing-jacket of colored cambric, bespread with many flowers; and her countenance, of 
delicate grace and hue, though half lost amid redundant waves of golden locks, 
emerged, sweetly enough, from underneath the gaudy kerchief that was bound about 
' her head ; for such is the attire, which, in those parts, replaces the simple one worn 
by our countrywomen. But, for all this, she felt there was a fault, and she knew 
not how it was. She advanced her foot, of lily whiteness like the skirt she wore, 
and then placed down beside it a shoe, certainly of most exact proportions. 

“It could never fit me,” she sighed. “Sure, her foot must have grown smaller 
than ever; yet many think me quite as handsome too. She is beautiful, but I— 
I am very pretty too. . I don’t know that so small a foot is quite so sought after 
either 5” and the mental mind may reflect an ever-varying phantasma, but not so 
‘changeful as that of vanity. 

Her thoughts ran over how many eyes beheld and, only, to admire : captains and 
gentlemen, and“great ones in the province, and she was satisfied. She dressed 
hastily and sped down stairs. Rosalie Farette loved the cool, morning air; but she 
had scarce opened the street-door than the young man appeared, clad in an uncouth 
garb, a loose frock of rustic fashion, still more unsightly from its thread-bare texture. 
He brought her a nasegay of curious flowers, apparently sufficiently rewarded for hie 
trouble by some few minutes of hurried discourse. 

‘I must go,” he murmured, “ I must leave the place ; I can bear it no longer ;” 
but he was unexpectedly interrupted by a husky cough in the next tenement, and 
also by the peering out of two, withered female faces from the near door-ways ; both 
sights and sounds evidently altogether unwelcome. 

“‘ Hush!” said he, ‘my uncle is stirring.” 

‘ Hist!” said the maiden; “there is that Madame Blase—and the horrid old 
maid too. Go, Ormond, go;” and he, muttering imprecations, strode down the 
street with a kind of dignified misery of outline, inherited by disappointed lovers. 
After awhile, he turned back to behold her; but she had gone, and he continued his 
way ; yet scarce so, than the same two aged features were projected from the same 
door-ways, and two voices were heard. | 

‘ Dear Madame Blase,” said a voice of importunate flattery. 

‘ Ah, dearest Grue, is it you?” said the dame. ‘“ Well, were there ever such 
goings on?” 

‘* Never, not in my time.” 

‘ Ever seen such sights? ’’ cried Blase. 

“Not in my young days,’ said the spinster. 

“ 1t is enough to make the hair of a matron and a mother rise—rise—] don't 
know where,” said Blase. “ We ought to have wings, I'm sure, to flee away to 
some blest region.” 

‘ We shall mount aloft in time,” said the spinster. 

“ I wonder it does n’t.break a single woman’s heart to see it,” said her companion ; 
‘a woman too—who never: thought of sin-—who—" 

- Thought, indeed,” cried Miss Grue. . 

[oourr MAGAZINE. ] 
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* Horrible—dreadful depravity! but the town’s full of it, my angel. I'm sure 
the priests ought to be paid.” 

‘They are!” cried Blase, triumphantly. ‘ The blessed church fills her pocket 
somehow :” and she drew nearer. ‘Now, Grue, what do you really think?” 

“TI have my thoughts,” she answered. “ It's a world of wickedness. There never 
was a pretty girl but she had more impudence than—remember the whited sepulchre 
you know my meaning.” 

‘“ To be sure; I always say 90,” cried the other. “ The officers don’t look 
yonder for nothing.” 

‘€ And Ormond Casaubon,” cried het friend. 

“ Nor he neither,” cried the matron. 

' © She is a bare-faced—bold—” 

‘1 know,” said Miss Grue, her eyes filled with splintering malice, “and, my dear, 
you shall now hear—” 

‘ Down at the castle,” interrupted Madame Blase, “I can tell you something ;” 
but a snarling voice here broke in upon their confab. 

A little, old man emerged from the next house, seemingly more sunk by want, 
er self-denial, than by age. He cried aloud, but peevishly, “ why don’t ye get in, 
ye shameless hags, clamouring here. Does gold grow at the threshhold or drop 
from the cloudsf To work with you—fo work! Set the example, and we should n't 
have the young feeding on the old, clawing the flesh from their bones, rending their 
Vitals with woe. All would go smoothe but for such as you.—Away! or the devil 
will away with you.” 

“ With you first,” said Madame Blase, and then whispered, “ to-night, my dearest 
Grue ; we can then be at peace.” 

‘ Aye, said Grue, hastily, “there's nothing like the night ; depend on it:” and 
they retreated the more hastily, because a wretched mendicarg stood asking 
charity. | 

“ I would give thee something,” said the old man, “ but the aged have nothing 
to give away. A life!—I have given away a life !—at work early and late, now 
worth nothing. I have had too many to protect—to feed—on my substance—gnaw 
at my heart. I have nothing left, neither pence nor gold.” 

‘ Then happy thoughts be with you,” said the beggar, “ for you want them.” 

The old man, having opened his shutters, tottered in, just as there appeared two 
persons coming hastily down the street, to whom the mendicant transferred his 
application with a redoubled importunity, exactly proportioned to the supposed 
affluent condition of the parties, thereby shewing himself gifted with some of the 
sagacity befitting the crafty tribe, of which he was, unfortunately, one. 

“ Please ye, sirs, gentlemen. The lords of the land may well help their miserable 
countrymen.” | 

The elder of the gentlemen, a man of iron phisiognomy, in the decline of life, 
passed on, unmoved ; the other, like the sun ere it has reached its full meridian, 
turned hastily, stooped downwards, as with the grace of true beneficence, and dropped 
a Louis d'or. 

N—(count MAGARINE)—APRIL, 1848. 
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‘' Fortune is in your face, sir,” said the man, and he called down the care of 
many saints upon him. 

‘ Does he know me, think ye ?” asked the younger. 

‘* Not he—certainly not,” said the elder; and they brushed hastily by towards 
the gates of the town that led to the château, now celebrated, not only for the arehi- 
tectural beauty of the building and the skilful arrangement of the pleasure-grounds, 
and as the residence of a great family in that neighbourhood, but as the only castle 
remaining totally uninjured during half a century of civil discord. There was no 
doubt, though, (as the people whispered) that the owner must have bartered his 
Opinions more than once, or bought such exemption from ill at a price, not to be 
imagined or divined. 

But though the gentlemen walked hastily, as though to shun remark, and the 
hour was early, they did,not escape unobserved, some of the more alert townspeople 
advancing eagerly to pay homage to the elder, as to one upon whose patronage they 
in a measure depended. 

‘ The gay d’Estreville is out early this morning,” said they. 

“The gaming-table pays or his wife's fortune will,” was the answer. ‘ But 
what stranger has he now with him ?” 

“ An officer, sir,” said the first speaker. 

‘ A noble-looking fellow, however, and a gay one ; it sparkles in his eye,” they 
whispered ; ‘ the women’s wonder.” 

In truth, such observations were not without foundation and excuse. The elder, 
though more carefully buttoned up, bearing too surely the signs of late hours and 
the previous night’s exhaustion in his looks, while the younger wore the same 
appearance with a better grace—of native ease—of fashionable levity—of worldly 
indifference—as though the neglected toilet suited too well that courtly exterior 
and soldier-like deportment. 

‘“ You shall see her,’’ said his companion, “ and that in a day or two.” 

‘“‘ The picture has often struck me,” was the answer, “ gracing the boudoir of the 
Countess d’Alencon at Paris; and, for beauty, surpassing certainly all ordinary 
conception.” 

‘“ She quite comes up to it, however,” said d’Estreville, confidently, in a tone 
cold, worldly, not paternal, and he was her father too. 

“ Say what you will, you are a fortunate man,” said the other. ‘“ But see, the 
appointed place of parting.” | 

There was a military promptitude in the motion and words that exactly accorded 
with the salute of the guard stationed at the town gate. The gentlemen bent towards 
one another, each pressing the other's shoulders amicably, and thus they parted. 

The officer halted awhile, watching his friend’s departure, and, perhaps, arrested 
by the country scene and the grove of tufted trees, from whence the turrets of the 
castle were seen emerging, distinctly, in the morning light, although it lay so 
@i.vesomed in the shade, that many a traveller had passed by, little suspecting that 
any abode of man was situate there. The colonel was, least of any individual, prone 
to idle curiosity; but this mere glimpse and outline of what might lay beyond 
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awakened a natural desire to know, and an impulse to be satisfied. He watched 
Mr. d’Estreville enter the wooded copse, where he was lost to the view ; and searcely 
80, when he prepared to follow him. 

Tracing the same path, he found himself at last at the entrance of the shrubbery, 
and thence beheld enough to lead him on; for the gently-winding avenue, amid a 
twilight of thick-growing trees, was terminated by two iron gates of noble structure, 
through which an imperfect sketch of the building was seen, evidently only a half 
developed representation of something still more excellent. As he advanced, it rose 
upon the sight, and won him into sudden admiration ; the more so, that it was alto- 
gether unexpected by him. He stood for an instant, and only so, for, in the distance, 
the floating of a female dress invited him to approach. He did so, but then drew 
back, aware of his disordered toilet, and daunted by'a sense of shame never perhaps 
before experienced. How was it that he was as he was, and things about him 
evidently different ? 

Upon the lawn and round about, many flowers were springing ; the windows of 
the lower rooms were thrown open, and on the grass before them (for there his 
whole sight was centered) there was a young lady dancing, light as the buoyant 
winds when they scarce rough the blossoms they float upon. He listened to catch 
the sound of her guitar ; but, though almost unheard, her footing seemed to satisfy 
like music ; its loss was all unfelt, where such harmonious grace of motion was 
beheld. He had known courts, and loved the exhilirating waltz; but this was 
something alike and yet unlike all that he had yet fancied of its charms. ” She must 
be the beauty of the castle that the world spoke of as incomparable. He would 
willingly have hastened to join her circling flight around and round, but then his 
haggard, night-worn look forbad it—his dress—and he drew back, but not ere she 
bad retreated, and all was silent, so that the buzz of insects, only, sounded. 

Colonel d’Arbret had ventured much in many conquests, and he felt she must be 
beautiful indeed, since only beauty breathes such matchless grace. Yet, as it might 
appear, full many loves engaged him. As he passed on, his rambling eyes searched 
every lattice window, and, last of all, that of pretty Rosalie Farette, but she was not 
visible. The colonel had many expressive methods of being understood, and knew 
the persuasive language of intrigue adapted to each character and station’; he, 
therefore, halted, and presently whistled a soothing air, and then attacked the 
maiden’s window with a shower of pebbly sand, light as the love he felt. Rosalie 
opened the lattice quickly, blushed, and smiled to see so great a gentleman was 
there, and one so constant in his duty ; and as she shrunk away he wafted her a kiss 
at parting, eloquent with fire and gallantry. The gay and brave Colunel d’Arbret 
was thus accustomed to leave conquests behind, and reap it as he went forward ; but 
at this time, certainly much beyond his usual hour, he was hastening to repose. 

He halted again at the entrance of a coffee-house, in the interior of which were 
seen billiard-tables, cards and dice, and other requisites of gambling, and where 
two shadowy figures were, even then, pursuing visions of games lost at midnight, 
but now, at break of day, expected to be recovered. Neither turned round nor 
could be drawn from his purpose. 
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‘ What, Sarton ! still wrapt in the delusion !” cried the colonel. “Why, you are 
‘a greater man than Atlas himself—he bore the world on his back—you, the fate of 
all the stars on yours! Come, leave off!” 

‘ Then, colonel,” said the gamester, ‘ in this respect I’m only like my fellow- 
men; but my plan is to teaze dame Fortune till she favors me.” 

“ A good maxim with a pretty girl,” said the colonel; “ but the blind woman 
conquers us, seeing where we do not.” 

‘ I will win a game yet though,” said the other, ‘‘ and spite fate ;” and Colonel 
d’Arbret drew to the table to witness the skilful contest of the players. 

‘ See, twenty wins !” cried one, as the ball reached the pocket ; “ twenty ! who 
Wins ?” 

‘ Done!” cried Sarton. ‘“ Ah! there—there !” 

“ This game I will win,” said his opponent, a tall, heavy, lowering-leoking man. 
‘ T have lost all to-night. Now, what say you ?” 

The stroke was decisive ; the other did not reply, but cooly prepared himself for 
the upshot. If he was too philosophically calm, his antagonist was equally wrought. 
into excitement. : 

‘4 A false stroke !—again |—mark !—again, there!” cried he. 

‘ Pshaw !” breathed the gamester. ‘“ Silence!” and as the game went against 
him, he added, calmly enough, “ I wish you joy ; sir ; the game is yours !” 

‘ Enough, in all earnest,” said d’Arbret. ‘‘ Remember, major, military duties 
wait for no man,” and, as he spoke, Sarton lay down on one of the benehes to 
slumber, and the ill-favored man pocketed his winnings, and prepared to depart. 

‘ Hark ye,” said d’Arbret; ‘“ my dear fellow, one word ;” and he whispered, 
‘ The shoemaker's pretty daughter—have you heard anything ?” 

‘ Nothing,” said the man—by title the major—“ have bought boots and shoes 
enough to shoe a whole regiment—have learnt nothing.” 

‘ I will go myself,” said the colonel. 

‘ No—no, wait awhile; only give me time ; we shall learn ull we wish. Listen 
now. What say you?” and, whispering as they went, they arranged plans together, 
which ended as the colonel reached his chambers, where his worthy coadjutor quitted 
him on other business. 

In this short distance they passed the dwelling again of Rosalie Farette, when, 
beholding the colonel, secretly, she began to think of his wondrous grandeur and 
noble person, and wished herself a duchess or any one, rather than what she was; 
but when her heart turned unto Ormond Casaubon, she did not wish to change 
her humble state, only that she would much rather that the money which her father 
had amassed were in his pocket, because of his sorrows and his poverty. Still, 
though her heart spoke kindly, vanity urged weakly, and when he strolled by again, 
‘cold was the recognition when compared with that she had sometimes granted. The 
lover’s heart was seethed and sunk, as it were, into ashes in a moment. He rapt at 
the next door, and was admitted. 

* And what are you come here for ?” cried the old miser. ‘ Have you come to 
‘dinner? Are there not cabbeges, potatoes, luxuries, in the garden yonder? Things 
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which, if sold, would buy—in time, sir—in time—would buy landed estates, parks, 
grounds —would buy title, sir, rank—yes, sir, a kingdom itself! But for your maw, 
young man, Heaven help me, I might have been rich—very rich !” 

* IT am myself tired of it,” said the young man. “ I am sorry to have cost you 
anything. I would rather have died in my infancy than have burthened either you 
or myself; for yes, my very life, my existence, is a burden to me.” 

‘ Don’t be ungrateful, boy,” said the old man; “ you want to work upon me, 
that is all.” 

‘ No such thing, said Ormond, and he spoke with some resolution. ‘“ I have 
long wished to go—to the wars—any where, in fact, to rid myself of myself.” 

‘* All very fine, sir!" cried the old man; “ but mind, you are my property, you 
belong to me.” Here he stepped towards him, standing in height not above the 
young man’s waist, so that he was compelled to turn his head upwards beholding 
him. ‘“ Yes, boy, there isn’t a bit of you but what is mine—brains, body, pith, and 
sinew—all mine. Have you not lived upon my food, fed on my substance, drunk 
of my cup?” The young man smiled, and bitterly. ‘ And, sir, your eyes may be 
bright, but they are mine; your body strong, but it is mine ; and though you are 
the wretch you are, a spender of money, profligate of treasures, a shedder abroad of 
the earth’s gold and silver, a wassailer, a wine-bibber—bad as you are—you are 
mine !” 

‘ I feel it,” said the youth, “ and have long felt it, or I had not been the beggar 
that I am.” 

“ Beggar !” shrieked the uncle, “ beggar, truly! and he has worn those clothes 
scarce more than eighteen months! You spend a property in books and pamphlets 
—printed rubbish !” 

At these words, which appeared to point out the very essentials in which he was 
most of all deficient, and which, from his age and isclination, he might be supposed 
to be most desirous to obtain, the wrath and grief of the young man could hot re- 
press itself. He drew himself up with a dignity at once striking, and spoke with 
the deep utterance of intense emotion. 

Old man,” said he, “ you are my father’s brother ; you may have intended to 
be my friend, therefore I say nothing ; but I thank you—thank you—for all past 
bounty—kindness—call it what name you will. I thought you might have one 
spark of feeling, but the fire is cold. 1 am going, and shall burden you no longer.” 

“Can a man do without shelter ?—sleep without a resting-place ?—live without 
food ?”’ said his uncle, as in supplication. ‘‘ Ormond, all this you have owed ta 
me, and now in my old age you would leave me childless and friendless ?” 

The trembling voice and beseeching accent were what Ormond Casaubon could 
never resist, and he turned back, though reluctantly, to the old man’s appeal. 

“ You drive me hence,” said he, “ and yet invite me to stay. I would not be 
ungrateful ; perhaps I was wrong,” and, after awhile, he added, relentingly, “ To 
be sure your money has been your only delight, the prop of your age, the child of 
your bosom. Where all was desolation, it has taken the place of better feelings.” 

“ It has, boy! you speak truth !” said the miser, “ Try to be prudent like me; 
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cautious, like me; saving, like me, and you may get on. There, sit, my son, and 
lét us f 

So speaking, he drew forth a remnant of cooked meat, and, cutting a slender 
portion, pressed his nephew's shoulder protectingly ; cut a lesser portion for himself, 
and sat down to breakfast, satisfied with the philanthropic and generous action that 
he had just performed. It is well that little minds can rest self-contented, for 
great ones seldom claim so dear a privilege. 

‘ Ormond, good Ormond,” at last said his uncle, “ try to hoard and put away. 
You know not the comfort and happiness of feeling, in secret, greater than yoor 
neighbours ; and when you go to confession, you have always a clear conscience. 
Remember, the time is approaching.” 

‘ It is, indeed,” said Ormond; and there was that distraction in him which 
might have led the careless spectator to imagine that he was not altogether free from 
the pangs of remorse; but he was much like other men: he was not solicitous to 
discover his own defects—not alert in the enquiry, nor over sagacious in their cor- 
rection ; and in this respect he much resembled his neighbours. Now his uncle, 
the miser, was not gifted either with the faculty of internal sight-seeing or self- 
knowledge, which is the highest wisdom of the human being ; but the national cha- 
racter is opposed to such metaphysical doctrines, and to enjoy life without any 
scrupulous analysis of the sources of enjoyment is, we believe, agreed to be the 
universal custom of the good people of Saint Denis. 


CHAPTER II.. 


Ir has been thought that this sudden alteration of sentiments in Ormond Casaubon, 
while threatening his uncle with his final departure, was attributable to the reflec- 
tion of Rosalie’s figure at that instant seen passing the window, and that this phe- 
nomenon also stirred up other inexpressible emotions which remain to be developed. 
He ate his meal with strange rapidity, gnashing his teeth and rolling his eyes till he 
worked even upon the sensibility of the miser, who began to reproach himself as 
being too severe in his late attack upon him; and as this led to some further civil 
treatment, an amnesty took place on either side. Still, the same weight hung on 
the young man’s heart when he departed to his employment—the cultivation of a 
certain plot of ground meee to his uncle situate between the town and the 
Chateau d’Estreville. 

As he issued forth, the amiable Miss Grue was standing affixed to the door-post, 
being a kind of locomotive looker-on, or patent-report-machine, a situation to which 
she was born, of, by nature, had aspired. At this point, however, she was now 
stationary. 

‘ Ah, Ormond Casaubon ! good day to ye! Have you heard ?” 

‘ Heard what ?” said he. ‘ There are very few things can interest me.” 

‘ Look about you,” she replied. “ The last regiment that came into the town is 
made up of such fellows, scamps, and 
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‘ There is nothing new in that,” said Casaubon, but he colored with the untold 
idea that crossed his mind. 

The lady did not speak for some instants, and then in hints. “ That pretty girl 
next door wants watching; she has her whims and fancies. A pity but what her 
poor father knew. People will talk, and there's no knowing! Well, Heaven help 
us all! she is but young!” 

“‘I seldom interfere with my neighbours,” said he. “ Miss Farette doubtless 
knows how to take care of herself, and if not, I am neither brother, nor, in fact, any- 
one ; it can be nothing to me. But time passes ;” and he continued his way. The 
satirical coolness of his manner might have spoken truth to some, but to her was 
mute indifference ; and she was annoyed by the supposition that she had failed in 
giving pain,—to her an absolute disappointment. 

Her hints, however, had searched his bosom deeply, so that it was mid-day, and 
the same thought resided there, growing more monstrous in its deformity, till it 
overgrew every other fancy his hopes could form, shading them all in one mysterious 
darkness. Like this twilight prospect, he selected a nook under the trees, wherein 
to plant some flowers, and was thus engaged when two ladies on horseback ad- 
vanced towards him, and he knew them to be the ladies d’Estreville. 

“ Ormond Casaubon is here,” said one; andaddressing him, ‘‘ you know Rosalie 
Farette, young man?” 

‘ I have seen her—known her,”—he stammered, “ at times—last week—this 
morning, miss.” 

“ Give her this; she knows from whom it comes. Will you oblige me? You 
live next door I think.” 

Ormond Casaubon was charmed to hear her say so, and revived at once; for she 
could never have known this, unless through some report favorable to his wishes, 
respecting Rosalie Farette. He answered with his usual courtesy; and, beguiling 
an instant in beholding the lovely Miss d’Estreville pass through the trees of the 
park at a hard canter, returned more satisfied to his labor. 

It was still some hours after, when another object awakened fresh disquietude. 
This was a party of officers, mounted, and in full uniform, and coming down the 
road at the leisurely pace of persons riding for exercise or recreation only. They 
were a formidable group, brilliant in display and high in spirit. He thought of 
Rosalie, and it seemed as though this whole troop of noble gentlemen were set in 
array against him, rivals in love, inconquerable, not to be despised, and men, each 
of whom must be all-powerful in winning a weak woman’s love. He knew it—had 
been told—guessed—that they all equally admired Rosalie, and it was his destiny 
to have to contend against a phalanx—one against a crowd of veterans, armed at all 
points. 

‘* Miserable—wretched !” he ejaculated. ‘‘ On whatever side I turn, I must be 
defeated and cut down; my prospects and my hopes laid low—myself trod into 
nothing, as a fair field of conquest. Thus is it to be poor, abject in birth, one of 
nature’s servants, But I will contend—fight—struggle—rebel ;—who conquers 
me, may well boast of victory. How eontend—how etruggle?" and, as he solilo- 
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quized, he worked so desperately as to drive his spade right through a carnation that 
he was about to transplant ; but he could force it no deeper, and, as he was in a 
humour to overcome obstructions, he set to work again with vigorous energy, chop- 
ping the beauteous flower into fragments, the more so, as he discovered at each 
stroke that there was something down beneath, but what ! was the doubt to be solved ? 
Engaged in unravelling this problem he neither saw nor heard aught beside. 

‘ Young man,” said a voice, “ young fellow, can you tell us whether the ladies 
d’Estreville have passed this way ? ” 

The question had been twice repeated ere he comprehended the words addressed 
to him ; but he at last saw that the speaker was one of the horsemen, whose grandeur 
of display bad so much annoyed him ;—nor, indeed, did he now see less to appre- 
hend. 

The gentleman, from his perfect barsemanship and bearing, displayed to every 
advantage a figure of just height and proportion unrivalled, and altogether adorned 
by a bold, martial grace, peculiarly his own. His countenance was get in the stern 
cast of Roman sculpture ; but his complexion tinged, and the deep, blue lustre of his 
eyes, illumined by sun-burnt hues of color and ardent fires of expression, not in- 
aptly representative of Bacchus or one of those voluptuous deities, converted from 
the demon into the celestial, and recognised in lands, renowned alike for classic 
refinement and victorious arms ; for softest sensuality ; for harsh and inflexible philo- 
sophy. Besides, the spark that kindled in his gaze’; the dark moustache curled 
slightly upward ; his clustered hair bristled almost with checked impatience, finding 
himself not answered and atonce. As Ormond Casaubon raised his head, the officer 
however lifted his casque in caurtesy, a civility paid solely to his prepossessing aspect. 

“ The ladies d’Estreville ?” he repeated, smiling; and Ormond thought he had 
seen just such a light break through a cloud on stormy days. 

‘‘ The ladies have not passed here since mid-day; they seldom ride out later ;” 
and Colonel d'Arbret bowed and was off again, quick as the wind; thus did he join 
his party in the distance. The young man beheld him with too much admiration 
ever to forget or mistake him after. 

“ There is a fellow for you!” he groaned; “beside him, such a wretch as I—I 
can have no chance to win her—a mere drudge!” and he kicked at the spade in 
dudgeon ; and turning it up with all its strength, an iron box was revealed, which, 
viewing with curious intentness, he presently stripped the mould and examined 
thoroughly. Trembling and mute with wonder, for some instants he knelt beside it, 
bewildered with many thoughts that came and went ; lost in confusion. 

He had heard many stories relative to the late civil wars; of wealthy families that 
had buried treasures, jewels,property, to secure them from being forfeit to revolu- 
tionary hirelings, who would have first saerificed their lives that they might make 
sure of their possessions ; and this was a heavy coffer, and not improbably contained 
gold, having appended to it a key of singular contrivance and of ancient form, though 
far too rusty and unused, now to be available. If it were gold !—there is no doubt 
that the very thought shot through his senses with a thrill like that of electricity ; 
and castles innumerable uprose, airy castles, crowding the horizon, and toppling 
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over one another, till they no longer tenanted the air, but were built in the 
empyreum—that region of inexpressible bliss. This reverie was broken by a strong 
ray of sunshine pouring on him. The sun surely told too much, and might discover 
all. He seized the box and hastened,—but what place was safe?—he took it into 
the out-house and hid it amid some rubbish there. 

He had scarce done so, than an annoying doubt intruded to the destruction of his 
hopes; for he recalled to mind the avarice and parsimonious habits of his uncle, 
and began almost to fear that this might be the old man’s hoards, thus cautiously 
removed from public notice and from the possibility, as he conceived, of loss. Not 
but what there were many facts against it : his chances of business had been limited, 
and though his state of penury was exaggerated, there were no reports abroad that 
could lead to the conclusion of his having amassed any extraordinary sum. Again ; 
did the chest contain money at all? He waited anxiously for the approach of night. 
He could work no more that day, but employed himself in preparing the key and . 
certain small tools requisite for forcing open the box in case of necessity. 

He lay down, in restless ease, at last, upon the grass before the cottage, from 
whence, after a while, he again beheld the party of officers, and, indeed, with very 
different hopes and thoughts ; for now, it seemed he could encounter ther: at equal 
weapons for the love of Rosalie, although the polished grace of true aecomplishment 
might be found wanting. And this trance ef pleasure was also somewhat height- 
ened by seeing, in the opposite direction, the ladies d’Estreville returning, doubtless, 
from some distant visit, and pursuing a winding course by which they must encounter 
the gay troop of officers riding towards the town. 

Ormond Casaubon was in ideas above his low condition, and he was just thinking 
now, if he had been one of the gallant gentlemen, how pleasant it must be to look 
full on the face of such an angel as Miss d'Estreville. But he saw other things. 
The first among them, in remarkable exterior, the one who had addressed him, 
appeared suddenly to lose all management of his steed, which, after careering and 
carricoling in various directions, set off, at direct run-a-way speed, unrestrained, 
unchecked, straight forward to the town gate. The ladies drew on one side beneath 
the shade of trees that flanked ths road, sending forward their groom to afford what 
timely assistance he could; and Ormond sprung up to see the issue. But had he 
or the ladies known all the admirable manœuvres of high life, they might have spared 
themselves all their emotion. The war-horse, trained to the arts of war, was as 
suddenly reined in ; and after various evolutions well adapted to display superior skill 
in horsemanship, the gallant colonel and his steed turned back again and joined their 
party. Meantime, the ladies’ groom had reached also his post behind, and, at a 
sober pace, they were again advancing. Colonel d’Albret was content that the 
opportunity he sought must now occur. 

But, as the hopes of the greatest amongst us are as unstable as the least, he was 
doomed in this to be disappointed. As they approached, it was due, at least, for the 
polite assistance intended, that he should salute them; and, on such occasions, he 
was the man most of all inimitable, for accident even could not catch him at a non- 
plus. Ere they encountered though, he saw the lady next him was not the one, and 
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the other fair creature, leaning towards her saddle, played with her veil in idle dalli- 
ance ; and whether from bashfulness or sweeter mischief, was so averted from them, 
as scarce to catch the bow which women sought and princes envied. The elder 
sister returned the compliment. 

“Ts that a waist for Venus’ Cestus or for Dian’s zone?” said the colonel ; and 
one of his companions turned back. “ More like the queen of Heaven than of earth," 
said he. ‘I have seen the lady close; she will never live,—one of those exhala- 
tions seen and gone : we wonder while we gaze.” 

‘ You are poetical,” said d’Arbret. ‘‘ I suppose the subject is so.” 

‘ As much 50,” was the answer, ‘‘ as others are unpoetical. For instance, Rosalie 
Farette—” 

“À mighty pretty girl!” cried the colonel, “ what think ye?” and in lighter 
strain they talked ; but a certain curiosity had been roused in Colonel d’Arbret, that 
remaining unsatisfied, instigated him to do precisely what Mr. d'Estreville most of 
all desired and least expected. 

He wrote, appointing the following day as the one when he intended to dine at 
the chateau, and with the tone of one accustomed to command, and in all things 
likely to do so, he stated his wish that they should be as private as possible, and 
that the family should receive him as one of themselves. Mr. d’Estreville was 
bound and ready to obey. He was rather flattered than otherwise that the incognito 
preserved by Colonel d’Arbret in the town, and at the head of his regiment, should 
not be set aside on this occasion. It flattered his secret hopes. 

But, meantime, the gallant gentleman was in quest of some amusement, and he 
strolled, singing Italian ditties before the windows of the shoemaker's daughter 
but, as he grew weary of such toil, he bethought him if ever there were a coy damsel 
in the world it must be she, as she remained still invisible. He strolled into her 
back parlour and found her sitting there alone. 

‘ Young maiden,” said he, (and his bow enhanced every woman’s charms in her 
own estimation, being more eloquent than flattery), “ I have long wanted a trifle 
in which, possibly, you may oblige me.” 

‘ Sir,” said the girl, blushing, ‘‘ my father will wait on you.” 

‘ By no means,” and her blushes changed to amazement, beholding him draw 
forth a velvet slipper inwrought with gold. ‘ I want something of this kind.” 

‘ For yourself, sir ?—we don’t sell such handsome things.” 

‘ For myself,” he answered ; and while she stood examining the workmanship, he 
drew from off the table a silk shoe she had been binding. ‘A fairy slipper made 
by a fairy’s hand,” said he; ‘‘ of course, your own ? ” 

‘ Oh no; it belongs to d’Estreville. She has the smallest foot that can possibly 
be found, that’s why I make her shoes. Look, sir, at the difference. Would you 
believe it?” and she put forth her foot. 

“ Beauty is not tested by common rules,” said he. ‘* Many objects must be 
esteemed beautiful, because aught like them was never seen before.” 

‘ 1 know,” said Rosalie, “ she is one beauty in the town and I the other; but no 
one would mistake us either ;” and she marched off to find out some patterns, 
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"wherein to shew her skill in embroidery, and straightway presented herself again. 

‘I can make flowers and eo on,” said she ; “ pretty much like those that grow in 
the garden.” 

‘‘ Enchantingly, indeed!” said d’Arbret, “ surpassing gold or silver either; and 
will you work them yourself for me?” 

‘6 Certainly, for I should like to see any one do them so well,” she replied; “and 
—and, sir, you shall know the price when they are finished.” She said this, seeing 
that the colonel was handling some gold pieces. 

‘ Done by so fair a hand,” said he, pressing her gently, “ what gratitude can 
repay it. Sweet girl ’—thus, as though borne by admiration beyond his own con- 
trol, he, sighing, departed, his motion of adieu leaving young Rosalie altogether 
confident that he was overcome by charms too powerful to be withstood. 

He had but reached the door-way, when he was encountered by Ormond Casau- 
bon, who had come upon an errand of enquiry, usual with him every day, to see if 
all were as it should be in the domicile of Rosalie Farette. | 

‘ Sir,” said the young man promptly, “ what business | 

‘ Friend,” said the officer, cavalierly enough, ‘‘ dig on for wonders in the earth, 
and let each man go his way ; eh! sir?’’’ 

Now, though Ormond Casaubon was breathing hot anger, the other coolly looked 
him into quietness, and, smiling derisive pride, passed on in dignified composure. 

‘® Who is he?” gasped the lover. . 

‘ One of my father’s customers,” said Rosalie. ‘* Really, Ormond, you look quite 
—quite unlike yourself. What ails you?” 

‘I wonder your.father leaves you here to be intruded on by such a set of profligate 
—infernal—” 

** He is the handsomest man I ever saw,” said she. 

‘Say, oh say!” cried the youth, “ speak honestly, dear Rosalie ;—say what 
difference lies between golden happiness and leaden woe—between blissful thoughts 
and worn out hearts—or between gay attire and rags like these ; I can both see and 
feel it, so can you. But taunt me not. I seem like one whose thread of life is 
drawn between green-fields and desert wastes, not knowing where his path leads. 
Rosalie, you have a weak, wavering heart, dear girl.” 

‘It is my own still, however,” she cried; for she was angry that a fine officer 
should be so civil, and her homely suitor thus unkind. 

“ Well, well,” said Ormond; “ let me find him grimacing here, using soft words, 
and I will tear his heart out of his bosom but will know his meaning.” 

‘ T am sure he is too great a gentleman to love—to admire me,” said Rosalie. 

‘ He does ;—admire—fool you—flatter; he does; " was the retort, and the 
offended lover strode away, leaving his mistrese doubting whether he were not mad 
—or if he would look as well, if dressed like the great Colonel d’Arbret. But the 
colonel had departed—the memory of Rosalie F arétte wi ped away for awhile by 
other schemes, and the surpassing vision that he had created from the glimpse seen 
of the form and person of Adeline d'Estreville. Anxiously, almost so, he awaited 
the morrow. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir is stated that it was the custom of the Roman emperors to keep a golden statue 
of Fortune in their chamber, which at their death they bequeathed to their suc- 
cessor. These were wise men : first, in securing to themselves fortune in any shape, 
and next, in taking care that it should be of such intrinsic value, that not even the 
alchemy of time itself could convert it into aught less desirable. Old Casaubon 
would have doubtless argued thus ; and Ormond, from his poverty and dependance, 
for, certainly, the more he knew of life, the more evident it became that, without 
means, it was a burden that even philosophy could not sustain without resistance. 
With such thoughts, by moonlight he left his uncle’s house, and returned to the 
cottage, which was let out for a trifling sum, {in consideration of the tenant keeping 
strict watch over the ground and stock of vegetables and fruits therein planted. But 
as the existing agreement did not infer a disuse of such earthly goods by the resi- 
dent, for the time being, these worthy people were accustomed to choose the night 
to select such dainties as they might require on the morrow. 

In such praiseworthy occupation were they employed as Ormond arrived, when 
he beheld them, to his vexation, wide awake, on the alert, and the path closed 
towards the outhouse, where his treasure lay. He lingered about stealthily, as they 
did; till, presently, as they observed that some one was near, they seized up their 
booty and hastened away, but not, as he feared, before they had recognised him. 

‘ Ormond Casaubon is that you?” asked the woman; but he did not reply. 
‘ Come on—it is he,” he heard; but he slunk down a shady walk, and, fearing to 
be seen, lay concealed, awhile, until all was quiet. He felt that this was not the 
place to open or examine what chance had thrown into his hands; he resolved to 
seek some other opportunity. ‘Such was his fear of discovery, however, that the 
hour was late ere he dare venture into the shed and rescue it from the heap of 
rubbish where he had concealed it. He grasped it firmly, and was retreating, when, 
through the foliage, he descried the old woman observing him, and hesitated whether 
he should speak or no; but no, he sped on rapidly, and was soon on the road 
towards home. But another difficulty now arose: this was the guard-house at the 
town-gate ; for, being beyond the hour, he could not pass there without strict in- 
vestigation. Still, this was a point where all was to be overcome or all utterly lost, 
and he went down by the river side, and, seeking a marshy dell encumbered with 
brambles, concealed it there until the morning. 

He heard his uncle grumbling as he entered, for he bad Jong since gone to rest ; 
and after a sleepless night, though he arose with the utmost silence, the old man 
was muttering still: but this was ere-well the break of dawn. With haste he dressed, 
and was one of the first to pass the gates, for it was no easy task he had set himself 
to perform. However, betimes, he had dug up a whole heap of spring-time vege- 
tables, and loading them himself, he drove the donkey to the river-side, found that 
his treasure was safe, adroitly concealed it amid the verdure, and returned home- 
ward. Though some few jests were bandied among his acquaintance at the humbled 
duty he was engaged upon, he arrived without molestation or question at his door. 
An instant sufficed to conceal the coffer ia an obscure corner of the premises. 
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He was basking in the sunshine, triumphant at his exploit, when he remembered 
the note given him by Miss d’Estreville. He hastened to Rosalie, but was received 
with reproaches for his forgetfulness ; more particularly so, as it related to certain 
articles of her trade, ordéred and expected by the young lady. ‘* She knew many 
gentlemen who had better memories,” and remarkable enough it was, but Ormond 
calmly endured the rebuke. | 

‘ Boy,” said his uncle, beholding his morning’s walk, ‘‘ this is the way to make 
a fortune! Let them all be sold, not a leaf eaten ;” and, with this injunction, they 
were put in charge of a person, to be conveyed to the market-place, old Casaubon 
attending to watch the fair barter of the property.” 

‘ Look, Grue, look !”’ cried Madame Blase, projecting herself from her lattice. 

‘ Oh! I know; I see—any one can see,” said the amiable spinster, as they beheld 
together that ill-favored man, the major, watching the house of Rosalie Farette, and 
whistling as a signal. The thoughtless girl appeared, and took a letter from him, 
and straight was gone. 

‘ There is no doubt now,” cried Blase. ‘ In the morning—at this hour !” 

‘* Her character is gone—frst one and then another—I shall openly say so,” said 
Miss Grue ; and further still were their suspicions carried out, when, on .that very 
afternoon, dressed in her best attire, she went forth, taking the road to the castle, 
and shortly after the noble colonel was seen on horseback, attended by his groom, 
and riding in the same direction. But this was altogether accident, and one of 
which Colonel d’Arbret was prepared to take advantage. The glance of an instant 
discovered the maiden crossing the fields. He rode rapidly to a particular turning, 
dismounted, threw the reins to the man, bade him be at the entrance of the park 
avenue, and went forward to play his part. 

Rosalie did not eneounter him, until in the middle of her journey—the château 
before and her home far behind ; but she blushed with fear and vanity, united, on be- 
holding him, having heard 2 terrible character given of the brave warriors of her 
land. The colonel perceived and understood. Such courteous greeting few damsels 
could receive, and none suspect his well-feigned surprise; and it was a pleasure 
beyond thought and expression ; this he politely, elegantly, hinted. 

‘“ She was going to the castle to make her apologies to Miss Adeline, and carry 
her the shoes ;” and much was she gratified by his condescension as he strolled by 
her side, and the more so, that the duties of her condition did not seem to lessen her 
in his estimation. 

“ I wrote you a letter,” he said at last, “ and have felt some trouble as to its re- 
ception. We live and see that the most beautiful objects of nature are not pre- 
sented at once to the sight, but come upon us unexpectedly, as—” and, stooping 
deep among clustering plants, as though some little, fairy imp had all invisibly pre- 
sented it, he plucked forth a lily of the valley, and presented it to her—“ for in- 
stance, that may be an emblem of what my thoughts would have suggested,” and 
_ he gave it to her, apparently unaware of flattery as indirectly spoken. 

“ That ia just what 1 wanted to copy in embroidery,” said Rosalie, ‘ therefore I 
shall take care of it.” 
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“ It is an act altogether new to me,” said her companion. “ Such things 4re 
seen in painting, but in needle-work are curious in the extreme.” 

‘ T am always in the back parlour,” said Rosalie, willing to enlighten his igno- 
rance, ‘‘ and you will see how easy it is ; then you will smile.” 

“ Not at its simplicity, fair maid, but at your skill,” said d’Arbret ; and just then 
a sudden turn in the track they were pursuing through the copse brought them in 
contact with one whose presence was least of all expected—Ormond Casaubon. The 
blaze of his countenance flashed on them like the sun; but the colonel, nothing 
daunted, passed by him, and Rosalie in her confusion also attempted it. 

‘* How is this?” he gasped. ‘“ How dare you, sir ?—wbat right—what claim ?” 
—and Colonel d’Arbret drew up ealmly and self-possessed as ever. 

‘ What I dare, young man,” said he, “ I dare defend,” and, smiling, he touched 
his sword-hilt ; “ a pity but your weapon became you better, or became me.” 

“ You have your choice, sir!" cried Ormond, smiling, too, fiercely, and showing 
his oaken staff. “ In this affair it matters not whether we beat ome another's brains 
out, or contend in a more civil fashion; there can be no mistake.” 

‘ Indeed !” said d’Arbret with civil sarcasm ; “ then, when we are of your opi- 
nion, you {shall hear from us. Meantime, we claim the right of a fair lady's 
presence ; and pass on, sir !” 

‘* No, sir!—no Rosalie !—by Heaven, no!” he exclaimed. 

‘I see,” said d’Arbret, ‘‘ we are here losing time and honor both, young gentle- 
man. Send me a cudgel—name the hour—lI will do my best; or, possibly, by then 
you may have learnt more courtly exercises, or gentle breeding, or—upon my word 
—you provoke me into laughter irresistible. Fair maiden, pardon the rudeness— 
the folly !” and with such cutting, gentlemanly mirth, and with a gracious bow of 
parting, he was gone. 

‘© Well, sir, I hope you are satisfied !”’ said Rosalie. 

‘ The next time we meet,” he threatened in reply, “ his life or mine! If you 
prefer him—if, Rosalie,—” but she fiew away, and reached the entrance to the park 
as the colonel was dismounting in the lawn beyond. Mr. d’Estreville received him, 
and they disappeared together, while she performed her simple errand, and returned 
home. 

It was a lovely evening in mid-spring-time, and all the verdure round had caught 
the yellow hue of sunshine-green, besprinkled with the hue of gold. The gentle- 
men were seated in a shady drawing-room, and talking over past and present poli- 
tics. D’Estreville thus concealed feelings and hopes that vibrated in each nerve, 
and the colohel even felt some unaccountable curiosity he would have been little 
willing that any human being should discover; and while they were conversing, 
gradually in the twilight there appeared a vision, at whose coming Colonel d’Arbret 
arose in wonder, seemingly, or not quite, himself, yet scarce an instant so, ere he 
was himself indeed, inspirated by some unspeakable emotion. Mr. d’Estreville 
looked proud]y—it was his daughter Adeline. 

It is in vain to dream of sculpture or of painting where nature's beauty glows ; 
one may talk of symmetry, but then her form was moulded into charms—touched 
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into such exquisite development—as baffled imagination, but satisfled the sense and 
sight. Her face was matchless, angel-like in expression—the look of roseate morn- 
ing when her tears are wiped away. No one had ever sought the color of her eyes, 
neither was she pale nor dark; her hair waved in luxuriaut grace; her looks were 
downcast but uprising—shone with untold light. Who beheld her face, might 
wonder; who her hand, her form, her foot, was well contented; who saw her in 
perfect presence, well might worship. Alas! passing is beauty, and so is grief! 

Her father, a man of the world, was not unobservant of the impression made upon 
Colonel d'Arbret ; and it was evident, by the lively turn and eloquence of his dis- 
course, that he was himself bent upon showing that knowledge of men and manners 
which is the result of an intercourse with foreign courts and nations; and, besides, 
no man perhaps knew so well as he how to adapt his conversation to the tone and 
habits of the person with whom he conversed. The flattery which suited Rosalie 
Farette was here carefully avoided ; yet, doubtless, at times there was a hesitation 
or deference implied, that few women could resist, and not impute to the power of 
their charms. Certainly, little as Miss d’Estreville was accustomed to remark pe- 
culiar attention paid to her, it was impossible to be altogether blind in this instance ; 
and when dinner was announced, and the colonel handed her to the table, a slight 
blush revealed her pleasure in the compliment. Yet, so did he manage, that ere 
this, Mrs. d’Estreville was persuaded that he was the most charming man in the 
world ; Cecila was delighted with him, and her father convinced that all his specu- 
lations must come to a prosperous issue. So gay a party was seldom seen ; when, 
in the drawing-room, at length, the two gentlemen standing in the shadow of the 
window, whispered together. 

** Well, colonel! now what say you ?” said his friend, but with no triumph, rather 
with a calculating tone of enquiry. 

“‘ Beautiful, indeed, beyond aught that I have seen = probably accom- 
plished too!” 

“ Why, pretty well ; s0—so,” said d’Estreville ; “ beautiful women, you know, 
colonel, are proverbial for—for—being otherwise.” 

‘ Impossible ! she can have no fault !” said d’Arbret, strolling towards the eouch 
where she was seated; and her father knew that he had too well arranged; the 
colonel could not be tired out or thoroughly acquainted with his ore daughter in 
one short visit. 

He seated himself beside her in familiar ease, and yet so ere so, as that all 
thought of intrusion vanished, and she turned to him with a kind of confidence she 
would scarce have felt with any one but him. Here, lounging with a book, he mur- 
mured of foreign poetry, transposing it into poetic diction of his own, touched upon 
science skilfully, and chatted on pleasing trifles, as though in indolence of thought ; 
all this seeming rather to be the effect of other’s guidance only, with such insidious 
grace was each in turn presented to the fancy. Music and song the next employed 
him; and though light the subject they borrowed power from, his manly mind and 
the soft theme became him well, but scarcely more so than the dreaming ease with 
which he rambled over the harp, recalling some delightful strain; but as he said, 
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“ This was the work for ladies’ fingers,” Mrs. d'Estreville looked towards lief 
daughter Adeline. 

‘ My love, dare we for once disobey this strict command ?” 

‘ Cécile, my dear,” said her father, his voice was never heard unheeded. “ Co- 
lonel, our Adeline has been in too delicate a state; our medical friend forbids her 
touching the instrument.” 

‘ She has already played to day,” said Mrs. d’Estreville. 

‘ By no means—I should be sorry indeed,” said d’Arbret ; and the other young 
lady having played awhile, he returned to the fair creature, whispering what care 
and method were to be employed, and if horse-exercise were found too fatiguing, how 
he had an Arabian steed that should be brought from Paris, of matchless docility, 
and one the slightest motion would direct. 

The colonel had perhaps never been seen to so great advantage as now, when 
daunted but not abashed by her modest beauty, his tone and look expressed a gen- 
tleness always delightful when united with an athletic and warlike exterior. The 
contrast is the charm; and by the same force of contrast he bewildered them, 
mingling playfulness and eourtly accomplishment, abstruse scietice and universal 
knowledge, masculine reasoning and refined sentiment, in one dazsling but equal 
current of discourse. 

They parted from him reluctantly, nor did he fail in partmg to cast an utispoken 
adieu, silently eloquent, towards Adeline d’Estrevifle ; and such idle graces in him 
outspoke all that words could utter. Indeed, as the power of charming surpasses 
all other gifts teside, so did he shine apart from other men; and though he de- 
clined their invitation to sleep at the chateau, he promised an early visit to the 
ladies. 

‘ You have sent forward your servant,” said Mrs. d’Estreville, in hospitable ex- 
postulation. “Is it altogether safe ?” 

The colonel smiled, and talked of camps—the soldier's bed of rest on the bare 
ground—sadden alarm, and short preparation for battle— and,” said he, ‘ I like 
nothing, madam, better than a ramble with the gipsy moonlight, unless indeed it be 
such sweet society as we meet here. But to resign pleasure is the duty of philo- 
sophy, and mine to night. Farewell, fair lady ; and there was a manly character 
in all this, so opposite to his soft ways with women, that Mrs. d’Estreville expressed 
regret at his departure, and listened to the last echo of his footsteps through the 
shrubbery. 

‘ We have had the honor of seeing to-day,” said her husband, “ the greatest 
gentleman, warrior, stateman, the most perfect man this country oan boast !” 

The ladies did not dissent, for each believed that she had been peculiarly happy 
in her powers of convérsation, and had shewn much wit, tact, and cleverness, not 
well remembered to have been elicited before. But this was generally the case 
with those who had been in the society of Colonel d'Arbret. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ox this very night, and about this hour, Ormond Casaubon was waiting in anxiety, 
to search what the iron box might contain, so miraculously thrown into his power 
and at his own disposal. It was now, at this moment, even, he had no longer con- 
fidence in his own good fortune, and began to think that some mischievous demon 
might have conjured up this likeness of a hidden treasure only to sport with his 
miseries and betray him, that, after hope, he might suffer the anguish of despair. 
At length, all was silent within the house; and he looked abroad, and nothing was 
stirring, and only the beating of his own heart betrayed the secret to himself, which 
none other could now discover. In the retirement of his own miserable chamber he 
drew forth the casket. He glanced on the truckle bed, the wooden chairs, the abso- 
lute poverty of all around, and quietly he worked until the lid gave way; trembling, 
he raised it. 

The poor may be consoled by visions of future wealth, but no elysium that want 
could picture could ever equal this reality. Aye, it was gold! the perfect metal 
which, in this world, conceals all imperfection; and he counted it over till his senses 
reeled beneath the weight of thought and doubt it bronght along with it. While yet 
he was meditating whether it were his own, what could be done with it, who could 
lay claim to it, he heard no footstep, but he saw a face peering in upon him,—it 
was that of his uncle—the old miser. 

‘ Ah! what, boy, what?” he whispered as he crept forward in his ragged dress- 
ing gown. ‘I heard a clink—I knew it must be gold: have you stolen it ?—are 
you safe ?-—put it away—let no man eee it,” and he approached the table with ex- 
pert and noiseless motion, gathering together the money as he muttered, “I am a 
poor old man, a very poor man. We shall not starve now. You owe me sums— 
large sums—great sums; now, boy, your uncle is a beggar; now you can pay him 
he need not die of want.” 

“ I hope you will never find me ungrateful,” said Ormond, “ but I question much 
whether this belongs to me at all.” 

“If you have stolen it, it is yours,” said the miser eagerly. 

‘ T bave not stolen it,” said Ormond ; and, as he drew the coffer towards him, he 
saw a peculiar expression in his uncle’s eyes, never remarked before. 

‘ You have boy, you have,” he said, “ and from me—it is mine.” 

“T know,” said Ormond, mentally: ‘ that I have found it, and without especial 
proof, I will give it up to no man.” 

‘ You are in my power,” said his uncle; “ known to be a wild young man, if 1 
charge you with the robbery, sir, do you see your position—your danger ? ” 

“ Thou base old man,” cried Ormond, “ but where was it concealed, and when ? 
Have you not even now been talking of your beggary ? ” 

‘ He is the richest man of all,” said the miser, ‘ who seems to be poor; the world 
gives and be takes. And I will ewear where money is concerned ;—swear it was 
concealed in this house and stolen by you.” 

O—(counT MAGAZINB}—APRIL, 1843. 
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Ormond Casaubon held the iron box; and, driven to desperation by all he heard, 
his mind was seeking out a remedy infallible and sure, against the evils that appeared 
awaiting him,—that of losing his character as well as the property. In so many 
degrees as mental surpasses bodily power in magic operation, so cid his thought 
‘outatep the present circumatance, and light upon the future. 

‘ Here is a date upon this box,” he said, ‘‘ one long before you could have earneg 
this money : I have heard of an unhappy wretch, during the revolution, leaving his 
property to any one who should have the luck te find it. This, I have found, and 
if my claim be right, it is mine ;'if not, happy be he who holds just title. 1 shall 
-deposit it, to-morrow, where it will be safe till all be settled.” 

‘Are you mad?” said the miser. ‘“ Will you hold gold in your hand and resign 
it? Give me my share and we will keep the secret between us.” 

“ No,” said the young man, “ no. I am poor and wished to retain it; but since 
it was found in the garden yonder it may belong to others than me. Besides, I feel 
there are sorrows that no. money will mend.” 

* You found it in the garden ?” said the other, “in my garden ?” 

‘I found it there,” said Ormand. 

** The land is mine, the property ia mine,” cried the old man. 

“The lease is held from the d'Estreville family,” said Ormond, “ but we shall 
see; and here the old man approached him with menacing gesture. 

‘ You were born to be my curse,” he said, breathing his words in lengthened 
whispers, scarce heard beyond the place where he was standing ; “ but if you do this, 
venture, dare, my heart, boy, will resign all ties of kindred. Do we not pass a life 
in search of gold? It has come, it is granted ; and if now yeu part with it ; if now 
restore it, you deserve to starve—to die of want-—and it shall be my prayer that it 
may come to paas, that I may see you blighted, poverty-struek, more wretched than 
the wretched. Boy, 1 know it will be your doom. Hearken to words of wisdom— 
be selfish, and be wise.” 

“ 1 know this,” said Ormond, bitterly, ‘ there are some whose fate nothing can 
overcome. Good fortune changes eountenance when she approaches them, and tarns 
to ill; and so it is with me. This money even will never do me good..” 

* Because you know, boy,” said the miser, “that it belongs to me;” and with 
intent gaze, searching into the other’s looks, he added, “it was buried there many 
years ago, to provide for you in your old age.” 

Ormond Casaubon smiled incredulously and contemptuously, saying, “ all this is 
easily proved, and when so, you shall bave the money. But I will know the rights 
‘of it.” 

‘ Would you see an old man starve when this gold would save him?” he was 
asked. ‘* Boy, my last penny went this morning; but for this gold or we must die 
of want. Put down the treasure, give it to my care;” but as he clung about him, 
other sounds were heard, which roused the youth into such sudden baste and anger 
that he would have rushed out, regardless of the precious thing he held, and of 
the consequences that might thereon ensue. His uncle's words recalled him t0 
himself. 
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“6 Hide it, boy, hide it, quickly,” he whispered. ‘They shall kill me on the 
threshhold ere they shall wrest it from us. Though you have stolen it, be secret, be 
composed, and we are safe. There boy, away with it, lock it in. Are we unseen ? 
what noise is that?” and the miser glared fearfully about him, while Ormond, with 
more promptitude, deposited the coffer safely, and having locked the closet with an 
immense key that might defy aught but open force, prepared to issue forth, where 
the sounds directed him. The miser was so bewildered, that he only now discovered 
that the disturbance was some few doors off, and was produced by the voices and 
laughter of men, mingled with the jarring of musical instruments. 

Long before his uncle had arrived at any such conclusion, Ormond Casaubon had 
seized his stick and was in the open street. Breathless was he and full of anger, but 
he drew aside. The night was clear, the silver moon floating above. A frolic by 
starlight was what most of all delighted Colonel d'Arbret ; and there he was, wrapt 
in his military cloak, with some few gay fellows like himself come to serenade 
beneath the lattice of Rosalie Farette. One love-ditty was ended, and being a 
piteous howl, rather than sweet melody, had wrought them into that laughter and 
boisterous merriment which had caught Ormond’s attention. However, now, when 
all else was mute, d’Arbret began, and silence well might welcome such a sound— 
of feeling——-power—sweetness—passion—all in one. Ormond burned with jealousy 
and anguish. He doubted not, the maiden might be charmed by such persuasive 
strains. He cursed his own hard destiny to know that nature could be raised by 
art to such perfection. 

“‘ Again, once more, d’Arbret,” said a voice, as the singer ceased,” let it be love 
and wine in one, or love and war; and make the night-air ring again.” 

The song flowed forth again, buoyantly, freely, and sported with the wind ere it 
was gone ; and Ormond heard and feared no simple maid eould listen and not be 
betrayed. Oh, who can tell the pangs of noble minds in humble guise! His blood 
and brain were throbbing with the thought; or it might be the gay and martial tune 
inspired hot vengeance, but the song had scarcely ended, than, mad with rage, he 
sprung from out his lair, wielding his rugged staff, and dealing blows at random as 
he went. 

“That ye should venture here!” he cried, “ into this street—before this house— 
oh, that I could annihilate—crush—batter—break—your bones—you villains ,— 
strike the life out of ye; scoundrels—thieves—cowards. Oh God! it is too bad!” 
and thus, beating about, swords were drawn, a struggle followed, and some fled ; 
but the colonel, (whether because skilled in such adventures, or favored by chance 
or fortune) was heard wildly laughing, as at the very highest pétsh of pleasure, but 
to the distress of Ormond, none of his blows appeared to reach him, till he felt 
suddenly his weapon caught in the mid-air, and some one disputing strongly with 
him for the mastery. He saw that it was d’Arbret himself, and wrestled stoutly in 
the trial of who should be victorious. As though aided by some demon’s power, the 
officer wrenched the staff from out his grasp and threw it from him. 

“ And who are you, sir?” said the colonel: ‘upon my word, a youngster! not 
Worth the thrashing.” 
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“ Unhand me, sir, release me,” cried Ormond. ‘Shall the fame of Rosake 
Farette be the sport of such as you?” 

“ I see,” said d’Arbret, coolly, “ the same young fellow that we met this morning,” 
and he relaxed his hold. ‘‘ An indefatigable lover—a faithful swain ; a pretty image 
in a pastoral scene,—but here—” and he gave a cutting and short laugh; “ well, 
young gentleman, is the contest over, or which begins again ? ” 

“You, sir,—you are an accomplished villain,” said Ormond, in high wrath. 

“ And you are—what new epithet,” said the colonel, “ can we select ?—adventure- 
some, brave—a good kind of artisan enough: and so, good night.”’ 

Ormond watched him depart, lost in the moonlight, and such was his rage and 
despondence, beholding his gifts of person and superior rank, that he wept as he 
turned back towards his home. Indeed, his thoughts were full of wretchedness to 
see the girl he loved willingly misled by her own vanity, and to suspect that there 
might lurk some other danger near ; to know that she was the object of such public 
notice as might impugn her reputation or lead to consequences yet more fatal; also 
that she was pursued by one whose means, condition, and pretensions must render 
him not altogether unpleasing to her, was agony and bitterness of heart, surpassing 
ordinary conception. Again, amid all this, other thoughts overwhelmed him. He 
almost even regretted this windfall of fortane, which had come to him, even if it 
proved to be so, since it had cost him so much already in feelings of another cha- 
racter. His uncle, with all his peculiarity, he had thought more to be pitied than 
blamed ; but this discovery had revealed qualities in him, shades of despicable selfish- 
ness, that he had never guessed, and for which he could find no excuse. He began, 
in fact, to doubt whether all that he had yet suffered could surpass that which might 
occur; and no wonder, if, that night, sleep never visited him, but that Hesperus 
appeared shining in the sky, not as the harbinger of a new morning, but as the past 
attendant of shadowy darkness, whose beams shed rather a dying light upon the 
past than coming glory on the future. 

Nevertheless, to some others the star shone propitious, and Mr. d’Bstreville was 
one among the number, for, rather earlier than usual, he had risen, and was meditating 
whether or no to permit his wife to share the anxieties and schemes that engaged 
him. He decided upon confiding in her to some extent; but, thus far, and no 
farther, and he was not the man to swerve from his decision, tyrannical in command, 
and obstinate in opinion. When they were alone, it was thus he opened the dis- 
course. 

‘ I should suppose that you think Colonel d’Arbret rather an attractive man— 
handsome, pleasing, agreeable to women.” 

“ One of the most delightful men I ever saw.” 

‘ I should imagine rank and weath would not lessen his attraction.” 

“He is eminently qualified to adorn them,” said the lady, ‘and is in that 
fortunate position best adapted to his pretensions.” 

“ You judge thus, beholding him as he appears," was the reply; “ but you would 
discover your error, if you knew his real state and dignity, how exalted that, and 
how degraded this! Enough; it is not my wish to explain further. He walks in 
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company of princes, as thelr equal; and I foresee a brilliant fate for one at least 
of my family, if prudent management, discreet observance of my counsel, submission 
to my commands, be strictly adopted.” 

TI shall be happy—no woman more so—to see either of the girls settled,” said 
his wife, compliant as women are in such things. ‘ Which does he most admire ? ” 

“ Which! ” cried the gentleman, contemptuously, * why, of course, Adeline ; who 
can come into comparison with her?” 

. “The colonel pays a very general attention to all women,” said Mrs. d’Estreville, 
“and I like him the better for it—the sign of perfect breeding.” 

‘ In this instance—in this one point—all must be left to me,” said her husband ; 
“ not the slightest interference—not the least demur—whatever be my orders or— 
or my intention. In this, I expect implicit obedience—neither gesture nor look that 
shall deny ;—you understand me.” 

“ You intend that Adeline shall be free to choose—to prefer or otherwise as—as 
her feelings may dictate,” said the mother, timidly and anxiously, and rather as 
though expectant of the reverse. Her husband paused ere he replied, with an in- 
ward laugh of satisfaction, just, and only just perceptible, but an obstinate laugh too. 

I know that the gallant d’Arbret is not easily defeated in love or war, any more 
than I myself am likely to be won from my design; and as for Adeline, let us 
suppose, at least, that she is not blind, deaf, impenetrable to sound or sense, not 
quite so chaste as marble or as indurate ; let us pray give her credit for some of the 
faculties of her sex, although it is averred that she be only fit company for saints and 
seraphim. But say that she has the qualities of woman, and we cannot be disap- 
pointed. ‘There is money; take care she learns that beauty’s charms, though fauli- 
less, may lay concealed from want of ornament. But in you, my dear, she cannot 
have a better counsellor ;” and with this short compliment he was departing, but 
returned to say, ‘ whisper not a word of this. Let your dear daughter fall in love, 
as they call it; and you, remember my words, you may hope some day to shine in 
the court circle.” This method of explanation was altogether satisfactory to 
Mrs. d’Estreville. 

The lady instantly summoned her daughters, active in furthering their prospects, 
and particularly those of that dear one whose future destiny had oftentimes too 
deeply employed her maternal solicitude. Strangers indeed could not gaze on 
Adeline d’Estreville without experiencing something of this indefinable desire to 
search into futurity ; for, if remarkable in beauty, so also in idiosyncracy, in habit, 
and in nature. The exceeding delicacy of her health, combined with her gentleness 
of character, rendered her peculiarly the object of tender regard, while her acquire- 
ments and intelligence, her refined virtues, where all the kindly charities shone con- 
spicuous, made her equally admired and beloved. The news relative to some farther 
ornaments of the toilet was received by Cecile with better welcome than by her. 
She was engaged in teaching two little peasants, her pupils and protégés. 

“ And now, my mamma, you must promise me,” sajd she, ‘‘ that my villagers 
must partake of this gift as well ; but not to-day—another day.” 

“ My Adeline knows that her father’s wishes are commands,” said Mrs. d'Estre- 
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ville; and as the young lady broke from her occupation and her pensioners retired, 
she twirled her rustic hat in charming dalliance, and stepping to a fountain that 
played within the apartment she looked into the basin to see herself reflected. 

‘ It were a pity but one could find,” said she, “‘ some one in the wide world to 
love and admire one in just such a simple, native state as this !” 

‘ I never heard you use the words love and admire in that sense before,” said 
Cecile, and the fair creature blushed. 

‘ Dear Cecile,” said she, drawing a delicate flower from the water where it grew, 
‘ I mean we ought not to be proud. These little buds look like childhood in tears 
—nursed in sorrow’s tears—and I know, love ! such a stranger can’t have a kinder 
bosom to rest on than your own.” She tucked the flowret in her sister's dress while 
speaking, and bounded on to the lawn before them. 

The morning was spent as Mr. d’Estreville had wished ; the ladies were from 
home when Colonel d'Arbret called, and the gentleman, who had certainly expected 
him, was satisfied to perceive that he was disappointed. This was enough to shew 
that his curiosity was awakened, and it was the opinion of Mr. d’Estreville that 
euriosity is the forerunner of love; for what we seek to know, we would wish to 
approve when known. 

He was not in this case altogether mistaken. The colonel had serenaded—kissed 
hands to Rosalie Farette that morning—wafted her a billet doux—roamed about in 
quest of amusement—but the unconquerable wish again to see this far-famed beauty 
could not be overcome. He resolved that it should now be on some occasion least 
expected by d’Estreville—when he might judge of her without prejudice, and not 
be inveigled into admiration by mere popular opinion. In fact, he would boast that 
it was only beauty that could link the-chain by which his heart was held; but the 
beauties of many courts had tried in vain, and he was still free. Perhaps, the free- 
dom of his own thoughts might account for this, being not likely to submit to many 
established rules or precedents; but when enslaved by love, the votary of liberty 
may be forgiven if he recant his vows and bear his bondage bravely. Not that the 
brave colonel was likely to be in any such position, for several attempts that he 
made to behold Miss d’Estreville, when he was himself unseen, were so utterly un- 
successful] as to afford him very little hope; yet, nevertheless, these disappointments 
stimulated him to fresh endeavours: the tactics of war instruct in perseverance. 


CHAPTER V. 


For some days, the Chateau d’Estreville and its walks in the park and shrubberies 
were frequently visited by the colonel in secrecy, but without avail, excepting that 
he caught some few glimpses of the ladies, and discovered that the sound of footsteps 
in the shady alleys was sufficient to frighten them thence ; since, probably from the 
proximity of their residence to a fortified town, they were accustomed to suppose 
themselves likely to be intruded upon by visitors or officers anxious to view the 
localities of a neighbourhood altogether new to them. The fame of the young lady's 
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beauty also led many there. At last, however, accident alded him; and as he was 
lounging beside Rosalie Farette, and she embroidering the Ahpper, while he con- 
versed as though in mere idleness of thought. 

‘ You are acquainted with Miss d’Estreville ?” said he, indirectly. 

“We have worked for the family for many years,” said Rosalie, who spurned 
equivocation in any form. 

** T ‘have seen the celebrated beauty : she has attractions ; but these rich women,. 
assisted by the elegancies of dress 

‘“ Oh, indeed! She owes little enough to her dress,” said she. ‘ You should see 
her in her straw-hat, going to visit the poor, and teaching the villagers to read. 
It is very well; but I really think she is peuceome: than I am, though I don't 
say 80." 

‘ It would be something new to see a court-lady with half your frankness,” said 
the colonel, and this was true. “ So she visita the poor—when ?” 

. “ To-morrow is one of the days,” said Rosalie ; “ but you are mistaken, they are 
not rich; Mr. d'Estreville has spent too much money for that ;” and she went on 
to state that it was a great misfortune for a lady so lovely not to have a fortune, for 
the great would seek her, and yet she might not marry; “ but I,” cried she, tri- 
umphantly, shall have more money than many in my station; besides, the poor and 
the rich make friends with me; I don’t know how it is.” 

- From such passing discourse, Colonel d’Arbret gleaned enough to know that if” 
he were content with the charms of the young lady, and she not averse, there could 
be little or no interference with his schemes through any other channel, and some 
connexion of the kind he had long wished with such a man as d’Estreville, whose 
opinions of life were squared 80 precisely to his own. Because of this, he went into 
the village on the morrow, and sauntered, distributing charity as though it were to- 
him a most familiar task. Neither was this all hypocrisy, for he was a man of 
affluent mind, and would have blushed to pass a beggar unrelieved ; too gencrous— 
too reckless—to calculate closely. Munificence and liberality walked with him ; 
none could be left poor whom he had passed. Thus was it when he encountered. 
once more Adeline d’Estreville. 

‘“ My dear lady,” said an aged peasant woman, “ the free-giving hand has been 
here before you; a merciful warrior, sure, and a generous man—a beaatiful person 
truly! Happiness be with him !” 

With the benign intelligence of elder life, she thus expressed herself. The ladies 
questioned her; and shortly after, when they had entered another humble dwelling, 
whilst Cecile stood at the door conversing with the children, as Adeline had taken 
her seat beside the bed of wretohedness,, the colonel, much to their amazement, 
appeared. From his spirited, gallant, soft, persuasive bearing, he was the last gen- 
tleman they had expected. 

To murmar wonder and pity, to combine these with courteous graces of reception, 
to look pleasure and admiration, to drop hints of alleviation and political eontri- 
vances of remedy were easy indeed to d’Arbret ; and these things were as nature ip 
him, quite as powerful and as convincing. But through all this, there was a slight 
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shade of embarrassment that gave to grace a double graciousness, and to him was 
peculiarly becoming. 

“It is seldom that we find a gentleman engaged in such kindly offices,” said 
Adeline ; “ and yet, when we behold flowers and fruits of nature spring beneath 
the sun, and all for us ; to protect our fellow-creatures seems to be the least of all 
our duties, taking so much to give so little. Do you not think so?” 

‘ I seldom think,” said d’Arbret; but the thoughtful smile belied him. ‘“ We 
men act from conviction—impulse—the necessity of: action; women, on the con- 
trary, are gifted with sublime inspirations, and the wretched woman here is the best 
evidence of the truth spoken!” He then apologized for this intrusien upon them 
—upon suffering indigence—and he would hasten hence, and wait their leisure. 
Ere he departed, he approached the woman, leaving a donation seldom received 
before ; and as to give is a great merit, to give with generous want of pride enhances 
the gift. Through the village they well might watch his footsteps, for even the 
curly urchins that played in the wayside caught radiant light and smiles, and 
bounty scattered as he passed along. 

Beneath the shade of some tender trees he paused at last, bewildered by his own 
sensations ; for he had never before been dashed by the presence of woman. That 
she was exquisitely beautiful he could not doubt, more like an angel than a mortal ; 
this his love did not dispute. Now, he might love indeed. He felt that he was 
under some influence beyond his control, neither did he attempt to deny the posses- 
sion of his heart to such an enchanting presence. 

As the ladies approached, he hastened to encounter them. “ I envy,” said he, 
‘ that happy calm of feeling where we can live alone, intent on doing good ; but the 
rough soldier's life teaches a rude humanity at best.” 

‘ Great minds must do great things, in whatever station, though not in their 
own way,” said Adeline ; and, at the soft refulgence of her gaze, the colonel colored, 
as many men have done before. Quite unaware, he found himself entangled in an 
argument upon the sympathies of nature and the afflictions of the poor, a conver- 
sation in which he shewed less ability than upon topics with which he was more 
familiar. He strolled thus beside her during the morning ramble, then lounged 
near her worn-table, and the day was almost gone ere he remembered how; and 
this was but an imperfect sensation of delight that he had never known till now. 
Miss d’Estreville was apparently equally happy, enjoying the society of one whose 
attentions must flatter — whose person must charm —whose manly airs inspire 
confidence, and implied protection. She was more gay than usual, and so much 
diverting in her vivacity, as only virtue breathes into the heart it animates ; and 
this is the odor infused into the bosom of the rose. 

Her father watched in quietness, but his thoughts broke forth in spite of some 
attempt to check them, in words such as these :—‘ Now, Mrs. d'Estreville, not the 
slightes$ interference—nor word, nor look—all will be well. Let but this once take 
place, and you may acknowledge that the fortune spent in prospects of aggrandize- 
ment has been most wisely laid out to future interest and profit; nay, strewed along 
that path that only leads to greatness !”’ 
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** What Îs his name—hie rank ?” asked she. “ There can be no good in keeping 
such a secret.” | 

‘“ It is one that must be kept,” said Mr. d’Estreville, “ and must not be even 
hinted here or elsewhere. The imperative tones of his voice were stronger than the 
words themselves ; but Adeline entered, drest for dinner, and holding a smal] bow 
and quiver full of arrows tastefully ornamented, this innocent archery being one of 
her favorite amusements. The colonel quickly followed. 

À bow and arrows, fair Diana !” he cried, and she was fixing one to let it fly. 
The colonel thought whether she were more beautiful now than she had been before, 
and doubted it, though much she resembled the bright goddess of whom he spoke. 

‘“ When I am alone,” she said, ‘“‘ it is my favorite game, but now ” and she 
hesitated. Her lovely hands, her arms of perfect form stretched out upon the 
fragile weapon, employed his sight, and wrought him into admiration. She saw ; 
and faintly blughed; then added, hastily, ‘“ Take care, or I shall shoot you 
through, sir!" | 

“ Pierced through and through with beauty’s darts !” said he, “ invulnerable to 
all else, fair lady ;” but in playful retreat from his words, with sportive, defying 
smiles, she stepped back a paee, and let fly the arrow quickly: it lighted in his 
bosom harmlessly. He caught her hand ere it descended. How well he knew the 
medium between gallantry and freedom! He scarce had touched ere he released it. « 

‘“ Miss d’Estreville must pardon me,” he said. ‘ Mercy is the charity of noble 
minds ;”’ and he paused from pure confusion at her presence. “ But for this,” he 
added, placing the arrow back where it had fallen, ‘‘ where the beam of the moon 
falls it hallows the earth with recollections of Heaven!” 

‘ Hush!” said she, ‘ do you hear the silence, yonder, whispering?” They 
listened, but at that moment the dinner-bell summoned them away. 

Before the star of evening had risen, the colonel’s heart was well nigh lost. Miss 
d'Estreville, rather from her own choice than from the suggestion of her father, had 
gradually revealed some of thoseaccomplishmentsin which she most excelled, and which 
in her had the peculiar gift of seeming the effect of intuition rather than of acquired 
art. In all that she did, the sensibility of her mind was apparent, and as it was 
altogether natural; it was a real fascination. Colonel d’Arbret returned home so 
wrapt in meditatien as to pass by the residence of Rosalie Farette, forgetful 
of her existence. 

But not so, the unhappy Ormond Casaubon, for late events had worked him almost 
to phrenzy ; to watch her and his new-found treasure being an herculean task that 
absorbed all his energies by night and day, and left him spiritless and heart-broken. 
He foresaw that she would be snatched away by this daring rival; that bis uncle, 
having fixed his keen eye upon the money, was not likely to let him or it rest until 
he gained the entire possession of it; and, moreover, many doubts as to his own 
honesty or honor in retaining it mightily perplexed him. Whichever way he turned, 
sources of annoyance arose. 

** Good Ormond,”’ said one, “ the blithe bird don't see the fowler’s net ;” and 
Madame Blase hinted ‘“ how it would be well that the poor man should be told, 
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jest the news should come with too great a shock upon a father’s heart. The young 
—shameful—shameless—with her assignation, and letters, and love-suits from 
soldiers and fellows indeed !” 

‘ Would you believe it?” cried Miss Grue. “ Day and night they are there; 
one watch after another—in and out—and she smiling on all ; but worst of any is 
that Colonel d’Arbret, and she making love to him! but he will never marry her, 
let her work him as many slippers as she will! No man will have her!” 

‘ Does she work slippers, and for him ?” cried Ormond ; and the red flush of his 
countenance was reflected in his very eyes. 

‘ Black velvet ones! she told me herself!” cried the lady; “ and that she is to 
be paid in gold pieces, and how else, I wonder—the young jade !” 

Ormond Casaubon muttered something about neglecting his business, and rushed 
from her presence ; for it was hard to hear, and more difficult still to resist. 

‘ Oh, dear! faithless, perverse, unhappy girl !” he cried unto himself; ‘ but I 
will go to her—expostulate—entreat. Impudent, worthless! It cannot be! Who 
shall defend her if not I ? If that heart is silent upon whose truth she can only rely.” 

He went straight to the house. All heated and excited ; flushed and trembling 
with emotion he stood before her. She was, as usual, at work in the back parlour : 
but alone. 
me I hear, Rosalie,” said he, almost breathlessly, “ that you work slippers for that 
Colonel d’Arbret—that you——” 

“ These are for him,” said she ; “ and pray what then, sir ?” 

There was an audacious composure in her manner that transfixed her lover at once. 
He changed to ashy paleness and answered nothing. She continued her embroi- 
dery, copying some spring-time flowers that were placed in a small glass vase 
before her. 

‘ ] hear other things,” said he, reluctantly. 

‘ You knew that there was something particularly beautiful to be done,” said she, 
with some evasion, “ for you yourself brought me the flowers to copy from your own 
garden. I asked you to do me this civility.” 

‘ You told me—doubtless you told me—for whom and for what,” he cried, in 
bitterness of spirit; ‘‘ but my heart can hold out no longer. They say, Rosalie, 
that you take gold in return for this—this what ?” 

‘ I shall not be domineered over, however, said Rosalie. ‘ If people will admire 
me, it is not my fault, but my good fortune.” 

‘ I would still have some regard for the feelings of my friends,” said he. “I 
would not bandy words and receive presents from every scoundrel that knew bow 
to flatter; and if Colonel d'Arbret is the chief favorite, I would, at least, allow 
him the high honor of such a conquest,” but scorn and anger here prevented 
the further expression of his emotion. 

‘I shall not deny,” said she, “ that the colonel is here every day and several 
times a day.” | 

‘ The evening—the night—speak of the night also !” he answered. 

‘ He pays me great attention,” said Rosalie. e 
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‘ He pays you gold,” said he; “ writes to you, follows—Betrays you !” 

‘ It is all perfectly true,” said Rosalie, in her turn roused ; “ and what is it all 
to you, pray ?” 

‘ This it is,” he cried. ‘ I would have had these hands chopped off, ere they 
should have lent themselves to aid him in his villainy, or ever reared and brought 
these paltry flowers: and now!” but he seized the glass vase in the desperation of 
his rage, and dashed it on the floor. ‘‘ There is but one step more, Rosalie,” he 
exclaimed, after a short interval,” one step more to end my wretchedness, and that 
is to see you—you, dear to my heart !—oh ! too nearly resembling that fragile glass 
now broken, the tender flowers scattered.” 

“ I do not want your care,” said Rosalie, “ nor do I regard it ;” and being highly 
offended at his violence, she added, “ I find other gentlemen can behave very dif- 
ferently ; and I know this, whenever I marry, it shall not be Ormond Casaubon.” 

‘“ He is poor !” was the reply ; “ but when the box of gold comes to be counted, 
he may be valued as he deserves.” 

Rosalie Farette stared at his words, and laughed outright. There was an exquisite 
anguish in his motion as he drew her towards him in embrace ; but the stronger 
passion wrestled with him, and the tears bursting from his eyes, he turned away and 
was gone. 

One hour had sufficed to alter the views and hopes of the unfortunate Ormond ; 
and, certain as it appeared, that nothing now could change the darkness of his fate, 
he resolved upon a measure that the memory of his extreme poverty had hitherto 
prevented; and this was the total renunciation of all claim to the property which 
was thrown accidentally into his power, unless some legal right were proved to his 
retaining it. He would have willingly conveyed it, unseen, to the premises of a 
gentleman in whom he could confide ; but he knew that his uncle’s unceasing watch- 
fulness would prevent this, and also what he must have to encounter in the attempt, 
as the old man had never once quitted the room in which it was deposited, but was 
seated there night and day, guarding it with the indefatigable zeal that the love of 
gold engenders. Ashe had expected, the miser was at his usual post. Having 
watched his nephew for awhile, the old man came to the conclusion that some ill 
design was in contemplation, and he began to address him thus :—‘‘ Where a man 
is rich he should relieve his poor relations, boy. You are rich and I am poor, for 
you have lived upon me. I have made my calculation, and you must pay me.” 

* I am not rich,” said Ormond, “ for I am your servant; but when I am so, and 
you can show just means of payment, none will be more liberal.” 

“You have means, mighty ones ; riches for which you have never labored, but 
have fed upon my earnings.” 

“ I know my obligations,” said Ormond. 

“You have lived upon me twenty years, had half my earnings, half my income, 
and I must now live on you—have half this money. Nay, boy, I will.” 

“ When it is mine we will talk. Jf mine,” said the youth. 

“ Whens are doubts; ifs, difficulties,” said his uncle ;” but here is neither. The 
money is yours, the half is mine.” 
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“ Not altogether so,” said Ormond, “ I have delayed but am now resolved. I 
have come to give it into the hands of one who understands the law — a man of 
honor.” 

His uncle started up, —a withered object, clad in rags of penury. There might 
be amazement in him, but shaded over with the deeper passions of vindictive wrath, 
malice and disappointment. He whispered in high but suppressed tones : — 

‘What is law, boy, and what honor? Booby! dolt! innocent idiot. Honor 
grasps gold ; law filches gold ; we love the sun because it reflects—it looks like gold 
and a baub you resign—part with your life’s blood.. Better, far better doit. But dare 
to rob me—take it from the house, your life shall answer.” 

“ Folly, uncle, nonsense,” said Ormond, “if any one should hear that we had 
found it, great harm might come.” 

‘ Might—might |” gasped the old man. “ What now, boy?” and while Ormond 
drew forth the box, he struggled with him, when, beholding the fierceness of his 
purpose, he drew forth a pruning knife, and would have plunged it into his heart. 
Ormond fiung the old man away, and, holding the casket, they stood opposite one 
another for an instant. The young man was resolute in his purpose ; the miser was 
evidently vacillating between his fear of discovery and desire to retain the property. 
There were evidently passing through his mind other schemes, either unmatured or 
of too varying a character to be now explained. 

‘ Go,” said he, at length, ‘yes go. But bear my lasting curse along with you; 
all that my mind can compass to your destruction—to your ruin—shall be my con- 
solation, so be prepared to meet it. I have skill, boy, to murder—betray ; gold is 
to me dearer than human life—than your life. You shall see this property shall yet 
be mine; you—yow, the sufferer, the victim. But, Ormond, I know that you have 
pity ; the poor old man implores—entreats. May Heaven rain down destruction 
on you!” 

Thus, he whispered in entreaty as he clung to him, and threatened as he saw 
himself cast aside. 

‘“ No farther curse can reach me,” said Ormond ; “ already cursed in feeling and 
in fate, I have been taught to suffer. There—let me go.” And he broke hastily 
away. 

But, singularly so, before he reached his friend's house, other, more placid feelings 
had succeeded ; for, though he had no rational cause to give forthe step he had taken, 
only that Rosalie Farette was faithless, and his condition hopeless, yet, the sense of 
doing right brought with it that unspoken happiness which is the reward of virtue. 
A short explanation sufficed. To the amazement of Ormond, his learned friend ad- 
vised entire secrecy, remarking, “ that it was now to be proved if possible, that he 
was the only person living entitled to the possession of this money ;” and though 
Ormond gloried as much as any one in acts of heroism and self-devotion, it was not 
perceived that this intelligence was found to be disagreeable to him; but, on the 
contrary, he smiled as those who foresee themselves victorious. But on his return 
to the miser’s dwelling, the prospect was again overcast. He found him more 
morose than ever. 
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‘There is no money,” said he, “and thereforesno bread ; and meat can never 
enter this threshold again. The roots of the earth and water from the spring 
must be our only nourishment. You can feed no more at my charge, and the bed- 
stead and two chairs I shall sell to-morrow. You can sleep here, no more. They 
will provide money for my burial, lest my poor bones should be left to the mercy of 
strangers. Oh! that I should live to see the day when my substance is consumed, 
the last mite departed. But this it is to have others’ mouths to fill; their jaws 
working, grinding, rending,—bread becomes powder, meat rags,—they vanish into 
nothing.” 

“€ It is not improbable that the property will be sent to me afterwards,” cried 
Ormond, willing to adopt the soothing system, for the old man was evidently alive 
to mischief. 

‘ Will it belong to me?” was the retort; “ and he sprung from his seat—out 
of my doors—out of my house,” he cried, raising his voice at each word :—“ thief 
—scoundrel—robber—I am a ruined man—a miserable man,” and with such 
expressions he drove him forth into the streets; by his loud abuse and incoherent 
ravings attracting the remark of his neighbours, who thronged around them. 

‘ I can find a home somewhere, and let me go at least in peace,’ said Ormond. 
* What is this? why, friends!” said one: “ come, come, you ill-treat the youth— 
the old fellow is mad,” cried others ; but Ormond turned back, and said, ‘ Blessings 
are thrown away upon you—poor—miserable man:’’ and he could have departed 
from the place with some shew of philosophy, only that, unhappily, Colonel d’Arbret 
just then strolled by, on his way to the château, and a comparison between their 
fates struck keenly on his heart. Pride kept its station still though, as he encoun- 
tered his rival ; and this very air told against him with others to whom his uncle 
related accounts of imaginary losses and injuries sustained, though altogether un- 
true, sufficiently exciting. They mostly agreed that the young man deserved his 
fate ; though, for the credit of Rosalie Farette, we are bound to state, that she 
was not one among the number. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir would be matter of some difficulty to explain the exact position of Colonel 
d’Arbret at this time. He could not even creditably to himself, as a man of gal- 
lantry, discontinue his civilities to Rosalie Farette, and every hour was drawing 
him by the irresistible force of attraction more and more towards the charming 
Adeline d’Estreville. He was perplexed, not that a diversity of loves was new or 
uncommon, but that, in this instance, it was like profanation, which his mind even 
could not entirely approve. Possibly, had he investigated his feelings farther, the 
truth would have arisen. It was no longer a passing sense of admiration, the 
Colonel was, for the first time in his life, in love, or fast tending towards that irre- 
mediable ill, which not even great minds can well overcome. 

Every day he was at the Chateau d’Esterville. If the fair creature rode out, he 
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handled the bridle or was beside her ; if she sauntered in the flower-garden, his 
footsteps echoed to her own; if she played and sung, he listened; and it was 
whispered that she, who never before had waltzed but with her sister’s arms 
embracing her, had been seen floating through the saloon with him to guide her— 
with him, who knew so well to touch, and yet not touch the slender waist—whose 
refined courtesy could reconcile and shed a grace on allthings. The simple mother 
said, beholding the noble sights, ‘“‘ Ah, Colonel, I think waltzing so healthful, and 
you are just the height for her; but, dear girl, I never would trust her with any 
one before, her figure is so slender, 1 always feared some accident.” 

‘“ It is notbing, Madam, but to think of your partner,” said d’Arbret, “ and 
whoever dances with Miss d’Esterville cannot fail.” 

** Soft, Colonel,” said the innocent girl, “do you hear the nightingale ?” and 
they broke off the dance, for she had an artless mind, not pleased with flattery ; 
but as Cecile said, “ the Colonel only offended that he might plead his cause more 
eloquently.” 

How are we to paint her feelings? Love's enchanted dreams rising before her 
vision, youthful aspirations thronging in her heart, and the dear object filling up 
all thought, all sense, all fancy, that pure radiance of affection indeed, that sheds 
around Jovely woman a consecrated halo, too often melted away in clouds and tears. 
She saw an incomparable being devoted, as she thought, to her alone; and one 
whose outward perfections too well implied greatness within. Above all, he was 
the man who nearest of all approached that standard of excellence in mind and 
manners, which she most approved. She could not guess nor imagine his errors, 
his freedom of action or opinion; her method of life had excluded her from all 
such knowledge, the purity of her nature was exalted above such ideas—she was 
as a temple into which no unhallowed thing can enter. The first evidence of the 
impression made upon her heart, appeared in that tender melancholy which gives 
fresh grace to womanhood ; and after finding her frequently listening to the song 
of nightingales in the cedar groves when the shades of night had fallen, and per- 
ceiving that the joyous morning dance was discontinued, and other little flights 
of merriment familiar to her, the anxious mother explained her fears to Mr. 
d'Estreville. | 

‘ In love !” said he, “nothing more natural or sooner to be expected. The 
Colonel is unaccustomed to defeat; he comes—he sees—he conquers; and well 
for us if it be so.” 

‘ I hope that you perfectly understand his intentions,” said the lady. 

* 1 do,” was the reply, “and in every respect. There is no remedy for the gay 
Colonel now, but—” and Mr. d’Esterville chuckled with a kind of unspeakable 
satisfaction, and said no more. His wife was content that all was as it should be; 
and about this period an event happened that promised to accelerate the plans and 
wishes of all parties. 

The same pleasant river that ran near the ramparts of the town, after winding 
slowly through the country, expanded itself into a broad lake or basin close to the 
Chauteau d’ Estreville, and then fled away, rambling and lost in the pastures that 
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Hay beyond. Its banks were here planted with stately, embowering trees, whose 
broad foliage was reflected in the clear waters beneath; and in the midst of the 
lake (whether a natural beauty, or artificially raised does not appear) there was an 
island planted with flowers and shrubs, and the resort of two beautiful swans, much 
favored and admired by Adeline d’ Esterville, and for this cause guarded and strictly 
tended by all the household besides, The river was here deep, and the banks of 
the island overgrown with reeds and flags and lilies, whose floating blossoms lay 
diffused upon the bosom of the waters. In a shady cove beneath the trees in the 
park-ride, boats were moored, and here often they resorted to pass the idle hours, 
plying their way upon the glossy stream. But the young ladies had never been 
accustomed to venture forth alone. 

It so happened, that one day in early summer-time, they were prepared to take 
their morning ramble, but because Colonel d’ Arbret was later than usual, and 
because sweet Adeline thought that to wait for him might seem too much like con- 
descension, and that a wicked triumph sometimes played within his eyes when she 
was so indulgent, the young ladies went abroad together, leaving word that the 
gentleman might find them strolling on the borders of the Jake. They had scarce 
arrived there, however, than a novel spectacle, indeed roused them from their playful 
contemplation. 

The first thought of Miss d’ Estreville was, to be sure that her favorite birds were 
safe, and she turned towards the picturesque spot were they were generally found, 
expecting that they would approach her. The two birds were fighting furiously ; 
fierce as lions quarrel, was their wrath and blind distraction; one of them was 
already faint and well nigh defeated. 

“ Heavens and earth!” eried the gentle Adeline. ‘‘ Oh! let us call some one, 
they will kill one another !” said Cecile, and away she flew. 

One glimpse, and Miss d’Estreville, seeing the dearer of the two sinking beneath 
her adversary, sped to the creek beyond, unmoored the boat, and launched herself 
upon the water, regardless, so that she could save the bird. She shewed consider- 
able tact as a navigator in this her first expedition, and steered her bark acrose the 
viver skilfully, calling out to the birds by tempting invitations as she was accustomed. 
It is more than probable that she could have reached the other side in safety. It 
has never been clearly ascertained what was the real cause,—whether beholding her 
ewan cast prostrate by her opponent,—or that the boat got entangled amidst the 
reeds,—or that Colonel d’Arbret, watching her from the opposite side, and his sud- 
den appearance, swelled her tender spirits,—but the boat overturned,—a shriek was 
heard, re-echoed by the piercing cry of d'Arbret himself, who, ere an instant, had 
plunged in, hastening to her rescue. With what speed he swam—with what sure 
bold he caught her ‘floating raiment, with what fervor he pressed her in his arms— 
what triumph bore her back to shore! Thé sweet girl, with terror, was quite insen- 
sible. 

‘ Come—come, dear Adeline, it is all safe. My dearest creature,” he whispered, 
and swept the water from her brow, and chafed her hands, and breathed into her 
lips,—and just then he became aware that they were alone upon the island—that 
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sbrieks and cries were sounding everywhere—that Cecile and others were hurrying 
hither and thither to come to their assistance that she was the most heavenly being 
in all created earth—that he—that he was in love. As his heart beat out this 
truth, he stooped and kissed her ; at the kiss, she blushed into life anew. ‘‘ By all 
that is most tender, honorable, true, believe in me and you shall not repent, “ he 
murmured ; but, as her radiant eyes were cast upon Aim, dreaming, or but half 
aware of what he uttered, he added, “forgive me, dear Miss d’Estreville, this mo- 
ment quite unmans me,” but, in pale amazement, she sighed and answered nothing. 
He raised her trembling in his arms, and held her to his bosom. 

All equally admired now, as the other boats approached; his gentle ways and 
manly strength, the ready skill with which things were contrived ; and the solici- 
tude he shewed that nothing should interfere to delay the necessary arrangements 
for her daughter’s quick recovery, so entirely won upon the heart of Mdme. d’Es- 
treville, that she resigned to him at once a considerable portion of her maternal 
regard. The Colonel himself wrapt Adeline in a heavy eloak, himself carried her 
to the castle, and was more than forgiven by them both, when, with one strong 
pressure of tenderness, he laid his lovely charge upon a couch in her own sleeping 
chamber. 

It were vain to tell, in the course of this attachment, all that followed; the 
delicate attention that d’Arbret knew so well how to offer, when the fair invalid 
was permitted again to appear; his incessant assiduity, his unwearied attention, the 
winning ease with which he laid aside the brave armour of war, and assumed the 
slippered softness becoming a lady’s presence. It were wrong, indeed, to aver that 
these were the mere arts of fashionable dissipation or successful profligacy. We 
forbid it. Deeply was his heart engaged, and irrevocably ; and, in truth, he who had 
never loved before, whom court intrigues had only presented with the base counter- 
feit of pure passion, he now loved truly. And reproach not the human being, 
since he is enough accursed, who, educated ina false theory of existence, beholds all 
things under the delusive phasis which has been presented to his mind, until he 
knows the truth too late. 

The affection of the young lady, bright souls may imagine, but may not so clearly 
define. She might divine that the gay man of the world was won from the ways 
of the world, to reside in the haunts of wisdom and peace; and she guessed that of 
all the beauteous dames of all countries that he had encountered, she was the one 
whom he loved more than all. She argued not at all, indeed. This was the out- 
gushing of an exalted sentiment, such devotion as women may feel, but men can 
never understand ; and yet, with much of a sublimer character, is combined all the 
most perfect friendship and domestic duty of the woman. 

One morning, soon after this accident, she was about as usual, and sauntering up 
and down the breakfast parlour, in a white, muslin wrapper, and then d’Arbret per- 
ceived or imagined she had grown thin; it might be that the fall outline of her 
figure, thus developed, too well depicted the living grace of sculpture. D'Arbret 
enquired after her and sighed. 

“ She is better and not better,” said Cecile, “ in a constant tremor—never herself 
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and such a pulse! 

‘ Indeed, no, dear Cecile; for shame,” she said; and, “ah! sir, I shall allow 
no such thing,” as the Colonel attempted to touch her couch, but then she was in 
a flutter, and blushed, and somehow the Colonel was so taken unaware that he 
blushed also. 

or saw that she was one too many, and left the room. ‘i 

**T am wonderfully well,” said the young lady, “ and never can be grateful 
enough to you, Colonel, for your kind assistance and—and your care;” but she 
here got embarrassed, because the Colonel fired up, never having heard a word so 
sweet to him before as that one—gratitude—as she expressed it. ‘‘ Dear Miss d’Es- 
terville,’’ he faltered, as she would have quitted him,—this is no word for you to 
speak—for me to hear. Your father knows my feelings and my hopes. You may 
reward—I may yet live to shew—why this terror; but this whispers hope. May 
guess it all, dear lady, ‘‘ and, with such words, beneath his protecting arms, that 
touched, but scarcely so, she was well—to hear him, trembling with joy and terror, 
and he, inwardly cursing his unlucky stars that, so often as he had whispered lover's 
vow before, he was not altogether as skilful as might have been expected. But, by © 
his diffidence, he won the more, seeming all that her hopes and love imagined, 
modest and gracious too. 

But Colonel d’ Arbret could not forget himself or, rather, the habits of his life; 
and, from day to day, he strolled in and out, and courted Rosalie Farette, till she 
was utterly bewildered by the grandeur of.his offers, and had discarded Ormond 
Casaubon for many more reasons than she pleased to repeat. That unhappy young 
man had found temporary revenge, having now to contend with the alternations 
from hope to fear respecting the ultimate destination of the money, with all the 
horrors of want and objects of necessity, and, above all, with the disreputation inci- 
dental to his learning, his uncle’s house and the charges alleged against him. 

‘He is my brother’s son,” said the miser, ‘ but he has nigh wrought my ruin; a 
mouth for other’s food ;—sight, for other’s property ;— hands diving into the products 
of the thrifty ; but I will get back my treasure—punishment shall light upon him.” 
Meantime, all began to think that the old man must be very rich, to lose such an 
immense sum and not expire of grief; Ormond Casaubon was in melancholy mood, 
though watchful of Rosalie as ever, and Miss Grue and Madame Rosalie were 
almost the,only two who condescended to recognise him, and these merely to obtain 
such information of his whereabouts, as that their eharacter, as specimens of tele- 
graphic repute, might not materially suffer by lack of news. By such sudden 
impulse, Miss Grue pounced down upon him, about the hour of even twilight, and 
thus began her information. 

“ Now,” said she, “‘ the other day, Ormond Casaubon, you talked about proof-— 
what proof will you now want? That pretty creature you see, forsooth! the whole 
town is talking of her, and Colonel d’Arbret is now in the house; her father is out 
all night, no doubt. However, watch; patience is a useful virtue ; it will be late 
enough before he leaves her.” 

“Tam ill and weary,” said the young man, “ and I will sit down,” for now, 
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harassed with reports on all sides, it seemed that confirmation of his doubts would 
be repose to all that he now suffered. He had seen the Colonel escorting her 
about ; she had boasted of his presents; he knew that there could be no honorable 
intention in all this; he wanted but one conclusive evidence, and then he could 
forget her and himself. 

‘ To see such depravity is dreadful,” said Miss Grue. ‘“ To be with a Colonel 
in regimentals kissing and hugging in the dark, by moonlight, my spirit would 
vanish into the realms of bliss, evaporate ; away it would fly—away ! away horrible 
thought! frightful circumstance !” and, as she ran on, her voice was like sharp 
pincers tearing and nipping the flesh of the distracted lover. But Blase now 
thrust her head in at the door, crying, ‘ Grue, Grue, did you see him? There 
again, upon my word.” 

‘© Shew a little mercy to her,” said Ormond, regretfully, “ for she is but young.” 

‘ Too young for sin,” cried Madame Blase, “the greater shame! Where do 
you think she has been? I was told last night.” 

‘ Where ?” eried Miss Grue, with a woeful expression of face, that she had not 
herself conveyed such valuable information. The old scandal-monger leaned down 
and mentioned a place well known as one of infamous character. 

* Oh! impossible !” cried Ormond, “ not there—not, surely.” 

“* I know it for a fact,” said Blase. ‘‘ She goes to the tea-gardens with every 
one in turn,” said the spinster, “ in the public walks flaunting in her trumpery.” 

“* Now with that ugly Major,” said one. 

‘* Now with the great Colonel d’Arbret,” echoed the other. 

‘ With Sarton, the gamester.”’ 

‘‘ With the young Abbé, attempting even to mislead the priests,” shrieked Miss 
Grue. 

‘€ With Bleville, the justice’s son.” 

‘ With poor Tourneau, her father’s shoe-binder.” 

‘* With Mr. Tout le monde,” echoed Miss Grue, significantly. 

‘ You, Mrs. Blase, you,” cried Ormond, starting up, “ you knew her mother ; if 
you expostulated—” 

‘ I knew your mother,” said Blase; “ she would start out of the grave to see 
you married to such a—” and to be silent is oft-times to express much meaning. 

‘ The whole town will laugh at you,” said the spinster; and at the last word 
Rosalie Farette appeared walking down the street, attended by Colonel d’Arbret. 

‘€ I thought you told me that they were at home,” cried Ormond, in an agony 
of mingled emotions. 

‘ Gone out by the back door, a common thing,” said one; and the other nodded 
her assent. 

‘ Say no more,” said he, and sighed so heavily that the spinster started as though 
the ghost of poor Rosalie’s mother had really assumed a living shape to defend the 
reputation of her child. The amiable friends continued their conversation for 
awhile, when the spinster departed into the other's habitation, leaving Ormond to 
watch events that could only add to his own unhappiness. 
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Rosalie was smiling in perfect peace of mind. The Colonel entered with her. 
She had finished the slippers, and was pleased with herself and everything about 
her. He, of course, admired the performance ; and while she stooped to examine 
their appearance when on, he spoke to her in such terms as these :— 

‘ A man ought to venture a great deal to get such a pretty little maid as you 
out of this terrible state of life. If I were a prince, what then, my pretty one ?” 

‘* You are a prince by the side of me,” said Rosalie; and the Colonel, taking 
off the slipper, cast idly some uncounted gold into it, remarking that no money 
could reward her kindness. 

‘ No, no, I have had enough, you have given me some before,” she expostulated. 
** How rich you must be.” 

‘* [ wish, my nymph,” said the Colonel, ‘ I had only to give, and you to receive,” 
and from this their conversation diverged to other topics, the charms of Paris, the 
ease of living there unknown and unobserved, and how very few there possessed 
any religion whatever that could interfere with those contracts or settlements that 
were equally binding with marriage ties, but of a less wearisome and troublesome 
character. 

‘€ In this place, they would be the star of the whole town,” said Rosalie; “and 
what would they be able to say at the time of confession, and that is to-morrow.” 

‘€ Say? that they loved one another. But these things are understood, and 
easily managed,” said d’Arbret; and forthwith he cited the customs of many 
strange lands that he had visited, in corroboration of his statement. Rosalie 
replied, ‘‘ that all this was very remarkable.” 

“ À man may be peculiarly situated,” he said, ‘ of too elevated rank—too 
highly connected.” 

Rosalie sighed, and yet her vanity was pleased to think that he might be in 
just such a predicament, and that her charms had worked all the mischief. 

**A man’s attachment, if unsuccessful,” said d’Arbret, ‘ leads him to desperate 
resolutions—to lose himself in the vortex of the great world—to dare the storms 
of the oceans—to brave death itself in the battle-field—hopeless, careless, a cast- 
away—one to whom death has lost its horrors; but a woman’s faith is of 
another kind, she sacrifices herself for her lover, resigns all for him, or perishes 
in the attempt to part from him—the heart of a woman breaks at once.” 

Rosalie was bewildered by the romantic picture so ably portrayed; the one 
representing the Colonel and his fearful plight; the other herself and all her 
woes. He had still no plan in this, but the necessity of saying something. He 
was also half weary of the amour, but then such recreation was to him what 
practice is to an experienced archer, enabling him to be secure of certain vic- 
tory, when the occasion worthy his prowess shall arise. 

It was no wonder if, in such entertaining discourse, the hours passed away, 
and it was late when Colonel d'Arbret prepared to retire; for, as the period of 
confession was come, the ladies at the château had forbidden his visits for awhile» 
that they might strictly perform those devotional exercises of conscience enjoined 
them by their faith. This was the opportunity, therefore, that he chose to 
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make Rosalie Farette acquainted with some of his opinions, and though she 
blushed, she listened, nor had courage to reject altogether his advances. 

The Colonel had departed some distance from Rosalie’s dwelling, when, in the 
moonlight, a trembling voice addreesed him. 

“ Colonel d’Arbret, for one minute,” and the speaker trembled with contending 
passions ; “I dont know, sir—” 

‘ET dont know you,” said d’Arbret, careless as ever. ‘ Oh, the young gardener ; 
speak on, young fellow.” 

‘ I dont know, sir,” said Ormond, “ what eatisfaction—there is none that 
you can give me for all your conduct costs me—in feeling—now and for the 
future.” 

“‘ Indeed ! relatively to what subject may 1 enquire,” said the Colonel coolly. 

“The girl—the girl I have loved!’ gasped Ormond fiercely. ‘‘ Her honour 
has been—is, sir,—is dear to me.” 

‘“ Well, and what, then, young gentleman ?” 

* It is not well, and this is it,” said Ormond, dwelling with passionate emphasis 
on his words. “ My wrongs have made us equal; we must meet and end this; I 
must have your life, or you mine.” 

“ A very agreeable arrangement, truly!’’ cried d'Arbret mockingly, satirically. 
‘ Your wrongs have lent you courage, as it appears.” 

“ They may have done so,” said Ormond, “ as wealth lends impudence.” 

“ T owe you some chastisement,” said d’Arbret ; ‘‘ a thrashing—a kicking. I 
have no objection to a fray myself.” 

“Your weapons ?—your hour ?” said Ormond, as impatient for the contest. 

‘ My good fellow, this is out of our way entirely, upon my word,” said d’Arbret ; 
and his tone was as one addressing another infinitely his inferior, that Ormond, 
filled with rage, whispered hoarsely, ‘‘ Swords, Colonel, let it be the weapon that 
you wear. - I may be poor—despised— but this is insufferable. Appoint the 
place.” 

“ On the green, behind yonder ruin,” said the Colonel. “ There with you! we 
may pass unseen ; I will let you know the day—the hour.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said Ormond. 

The Colonel stood aloof, and looked on him with a decisive smile. ‘ I have 
ever thought you a mighty pretty fellow,” said he, “a sprig of tolerable growth, 
that might have flourished on a better tree. You have my good wishes, youngster,’ 
and Ormond returned it by a broad blaze of looks, and then turned away. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Or all dreams that haunt the human mind, waking ones are least likely to come 
to pass; and much metaphysical enquiry would be created in the attempt to shew 
how such hallucinations bewilder the rational being; what species of intellect is 
most prone to it, and to what natural conformation it is attributable. The philo- 
sopher is, doubtless, herein, about equal with the unenlightened, only that he stands 
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in the position of the juggler, who, seeing through such sleights of fancy, enjoys 
them the less, because he knows their deception; and yet, is he not less a lover of 
the occult science, because he delights in the phantasmagoria of the imagination. 
Still, in these deceits, Ormond Casaubon had been accustomed to indulge, and 
beholding them pass, and nothing rising in the wide waste of thought—the world 
was as a vacuum. It is, indeed, from the inspiration of hope, such visions are born, 
and he was now acquainted only with the reality of despair. This feeling was 
increased in : poignancy, whan he encountered his uncle at the house of the 
gentleman, in whose care he had left the treasure. 

‘ You seem, young man,” said he, learned in the law, “ to have some just claim. 
Years ago, an unfortunate member of this city left money, by his own avowal, 
buried in the lands he possessed, bequeathing it to him who should have the good 
fortune to light on the gift. His domains were those which now pertain to the 
d’Estreville family. There is no doubt of your right, saving—” 

‘I swear that the property is mine,” said the miser, “ stolen from my house, 
where I, an ignorant man, concealed it.” 

‘ A falsehood—base and infamous !’’ cried Ormond, ‘“ but it shall not succeed.” 

‘ It is a pity,” said their sagacious friend, “that, if you dispute, you do not 
consent to agree. One can scarcely be blind to the wisdom—the prudence of the 
measure.” 

‘ T shall not agree to such dishonest claims,” said Ormond. 

‘*He has stolen it from me, the savings of my youth—the comforts of my secret 
thought,” said the old man, “ buried in mine own garden.” 

‘ The date is anterior to this,” said the lawyer. 

‘ À chest belonging to my father, and his father before him,” cried his uncle. 
.“ Regain it—it is mine.” 

‘ We callon you to bring your proof;” was the answer. 

** Alas! alas! Oh miserable wretch !'’ cried the old man ; and Ormond said dog- 
gedly, “I found it digging in the garden, on a sunny day, in the broad daylight, 
precisely one day week after that infernal d’Arbret come into this town with his 
company of cuirassiers.” 

“‘I consider you the just claimant,” said his friend, and hearing Ormond break 
forth, asserting that money could not mend the human mind, he thus reprimanded 
Ormond ; “ Ormond Casaubon, I pity you,” said the counsellor, “ if, thus young, you 
view the only means of respectability and consideration in this life with contempt ; 
what security better can be procured for the future?” 

“ I know not. I care not.” Said Ormond, but until I am degraded, this old 
man shall not possess the money.” 

‘ You know from whence you took it—you stole it—you know you did. But I 
will have, boy, your heart’s blood or that.” 

In such useless debate and fabricated evidence, proved or disproved, the time 
was spent, and nothing conclusive decided respecting this event, which Ormond now 
ranked among the most unfortunate of his life ; but he was pleased to believe that 
this turmoil, this incessant dispute with fate, might have speedy termination in his 
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combat with the great Colonel d’Arbret. If he could not live with honor, to die as 
was permitted him. 

In this tone of mind, the amiable Grue darted out upon him with fresh 
intelligence, holding a letter towards him. 

‘ Now, here is proof! she cried. 

‘ Proof! what?” he said, ‘ of what ?” 

“ That the girl is the worst among the bad. This is from Colonel d’Arbret, and 
she wears a gold chain that he has given her. 

‘Why, why father, torture me,” said he; and he looked enquiringly as though 
to search out the motive of such pertinacity ; but envy lies hidden; no act shines 
forth. 

*‘T thought,” said she, “‘ if you took it to her, it would be but quits,” 

“I will” said he, and the spinster vanished, smiling pleased applause. 

‘ I shall” at least be able to bid her farewell,” thought he, and just then receiving 
a note from d’Arbret, appointing the hour and place, he was content to think that 
all his earthly wishes were here comprised, and also romantically enough, that if he 
could but obtain this large property, it would be taking glorious vengeance, and 
break the faithless one’s heart at once, if he could but leave her, dying, this rich inhe- 
ritance ; and such was his resolution. He found her seated in melancholy mood, 
in doubtful thought about the Colonel, and in some awful dread respecting the real 
position of Ormond himself. But that young gentleman had lost none of his pride 
or spirited confidence of airs. He entered and threw the letter carelessly before her. 

‘It is a lucky thing for me,” said he, ‘‘ to be the servant of Colonel d’Arbret ; 
there is a letter for him.” 

Rosalie Farette, conscience-stricken, was now red, now pale; but she was angry 
because she felt humbled, and said, ‘‘ You might be worse employed than that, Mr. 
Ormond, and can scarce wait upon a better gentleman.” 

‘ I have been in a more degraded condition,” he replied, “‘ when I dallied after 
one without heart or soul, who can sell herself for gold. Aye! Rosalie is held by 
a golden chain.” 

‘‘ I shall do as IJ please, said she, receive letters, take presents, wear chains,—but 
I will not be insulted.” 

‘I beg pardon,” said he, “in trembling tones, and he broke out in an uncontrolled 
emotion,”—at one time—oh, Rosalie, who should have dared to breathe aught that 
could offend you, who should have whispered words that now are common. Modest 
and good and joyous-hearted, your love seemed happiness, that I could scarce think 
upon: but now ;—oh, my poor girl! ‘“‘ and he approached her solemnly, and placed 
his hands upon her shoulders,” turn back, since J entreat, who am grown weary of 
this world ;—turn back, in time. 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked. 

‘“* Mean ?—poor girl!” he sighed. My meaning is scarce known to myself. 

They talk, Rosalie—they say — 

‘ What of? What do they say ?” and she looked into his eyes, so that he turned 
more than half away. 
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‘ They talk of letters—presents—from the Colonel ;—tea-gardens; midnight 
walks ; houses fit for demons.—Why bid me repeat? why wring from me”— 

‘I have been to some of these places,” said Rosalie. ‘‘ The Colonel, courts 
me, and—” 

‘ You have been with others—others—the Major,” said Ormond, nigh choking 
with grief and wrath. 

‘ Only to meet him,” said Rosalie ; and she blushed in a kind of wonder so 
charming, that he advanced and drew from her bosom the golden chain she wore 
concealed. 

“Look here,” he said, “ and dangled it insultingly,” when we see humble girls 
with trizkets such as these, we know their price.” 

“ It costs a great deal of money, no doubt,” said Rosalie, “ but why should I 
refuse it ?” and she arose indignantly, but, on a sudden, he held her from him by the 
waist,—viewing her with looks of sorrow. 

‘“ To have so much beauty,” he muttered, with so little modesty. Though I 
must no longer own you—when he tires—casts you off—and all despise,—come 
yet to me, if living—oh, my Rosalie.” 

‘ Leave, go, I don't know what you mean, said she; and seeing a sort of 
wildness in his manner, “ of what are you dreaming, Ormond ? 

“* Of Heaven and hell,” he answered ;—“ of you, the mistress—the paid mistress 
of d’Arbret ;—then, of my wretched self.’’ 

‘ Dare you insult? dare you repeat?” cried the girl, as she sprung from him 
with blushes, deep enough, indeed, for anger. 

‘ Your friends, say so—the whole town says so,” he exclaimed. 

‘ And you,” she gasped, “* you Ormond ?” 

** I believe it:” these were his words. 

Rosalie Farette stood transfixed, till all the colour faded from her face, and she 
was still standing there in mute wonder. The lover, at last, approached her. 

‘“ In a day, or so,” he said, “ if you should hear that harm has happened to me, 
then, remember there was one who loved, at least, your honor better than the world 
beside ; farewell.” 

Rosalie advanced one step—but pride—wounded pride—that imperative senti- 
ment of self-respect with-held her: she met his gaze of passionate emotion cast 
back upon her, and so they parted. Ere he was well gone, she repented her folly 
and weakness, and wondered at the difficulty in which she found herself, and much 
would she have given to be able to retrace her past steps upon the road of life, never 
travelled but once. 

Now the main origin of all this evil, Colonel d'Arbret, was precisely in the position 
he best of all preferred ; having an excellent recreation in anticipation, and one that 
mightily suited his whim, in the duel with Ormond Casaubon; and, moreover, an 
amour with a pretty girl in the town, and a confirmed penchant for the far-famed 
beauty residing in its vicinity. The latter sentiment, of all, was the most agreeable 
to him, because the most true and rational—possessing so many extra degrees of 
bliss to all other, as real gems surpass the counterfeit in brilliancy ;—as rays from 
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Heaven the artificial light; as, in strength and perfection, the flower of the earth, to 
that raised in hot-house culture. 

It was at the gaming-house with Sarton, the gamester, and the worthy Major, 
that he divulged his intention of meeting Ormond Casaubon in a duel, as to exclu- 
sive right in the charms of Rosalie Farette; for, with this view, the event was 
regarded ; and he had no doubt, whatever, that such a step would infallibly secure the 
affections of the damsel herself. It would make her at least proud of the conquests 
she had gained. ‘‘ What say you, Sarton?” said he, -“ behind the cathedral ruin. 
Will you be our second ?” 

‘ Anything,” said the gamester. ‘ You know that I am not particular.” 

‘ Next to a bottle, give me a duel for the women ? said the Major. 

“‘ The young fellow is a brave one,” said d’Arbret, “ I like him much, and want 
to see him sword in hand.” 

“If he happen to please the Prince,” said the Major, “ will he be appointed 
Aid-de-camp or—” 

 H-u-s-h !—hush! silence,” cried Sarton, and his words came hissing off the 
tongue, and tingling on the ears with somewhat remarkable meaning. The Major 
bowed differentially to d'Arbret, who, glancing round the apartment, watchfully, 
continued speaking. 

‘ The youth has not a bad choice, and some of the true blood in his veins ; for, 
what he seeks, he will have, nor will quit half way.” 

He is—who is he? “ Sarton enquired,” the nephew of the old miser yonder. 
‘ He is reported to have found a considerable treasure hereabouts,” said his com- 
panion. For my part I should like to have the handling of the miser's money bag ? 

Sarton here winked to him in the way of a quiet rebuke. 

“The young man wanted money, doubtless,” said d’Arbret. ‘ I hope he has 
found it. There is something wrong when we behold the topping pine spring up 
amid low trees. I like him mightily, or should scarce have honored him with a 
tilting bout.” 

Thus, they went on conversing on the intended meeting and on different topics, 
for the name of Miss d’Estreville could not be mentioned here ; but ere they left the 
billiard table, while the Colonel was meditating over such arrangements as might be 
deemed expedient in such affairs, her father unexpectedly entered. 


To be concluded in our next. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tazax was, of late, a singular change in the deportment of d'Estreville; he was 
far more sedate and distant, almost like one involved in abstract ideas remote 
from objects of the material world ; and there was a pride and serenity, too, in all 
this, that rendered it the more peculiar. It was not, however, observed by the 
Colonel, or, if a0, regarded as nothing offensive, but, rather, excusable under the 
circumstances of their relative position. The gentlemen had played some time, 
Jost and won considerably and drank champagne in bumpers ere they prepared to 
separate. At last, they did so reluctantly ; but d’Estreville, and, the Colonel, too, 
had that upos-his mind which must be communicated, and they were roesiles till 
each could learn the other's thoughts. 

By seeming tacit consent they took their way through the town towards the 
tuined cathedral ; one, asserting that the evening was inviting, the other, that iv 
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would not increase his walk a quarter of a mile, but both selectingthe place as one 
where they might discourse unobserved and unheard; or, possibly, each felt that 
his intentions and thoughts best agreed with this sombre and lonely scene. The 
moon was hidden behind clouds ; ; the night was dark, with a myriad stars shining 

as through a veil, and their rays blunted in the mid-air. It was with some 
difficulty they discerned one mighty tower of the ruined edifice rearing itself on 
high—a darker shadow lost in the shade; but this one object, visible, added unto 
the gloom : and, afar off, one solitary light was gleaming—a little speck of brightness, 
still revealing nothing, and this stifféd fo farther mournful contemplation. The 
two gentlemen were too busied with their own thoughts to heed aught around 
them: after a lengthened .silence, the Colonel began to speak, but with some 
embarrassment. 

“ Adeline d'Estreville are the words I would speak,” said he. “ Your daughter 
—you know my admiration—and, my good friend, you know—” 

**I do. I can suppose—can guess—” 

“You can guess my wishes,” said the Colonel. ‘“ In faith, d’Estreville, lovely 
is she, indeed; and, for her sake, much might be done—granted—given.” 

‘‘ The worst foes of the Prince have never charged him with want of generosity 
to women or of just treatment to his friends,” said the other; “ I ‘shall, therefore, 
in all confidence rely upon him.” 

‘ Let us drop our rank, in Heaven’s name,” cried d'Arbret. ‘“ Upon this 
point, I would speak as a man to a man, and of the woman whom Re prefers to 
all else ever seen or fancied. By my life, she is a charming creature!” And there 
was quite enough of love's delight ‘in the voice to rouse her father at once into joy 
and hope beyond control. 

‘‘ May the heart of our Prince Jong rest content with her,” cried d’Estreville, 
in a kind of momentary transport, only interrupted by the Colonel saying :— 
“ Ah! strip me of the paltry distinction, I should be a happier man;” and, 
speaking more urgently, “‘ what can be done? what? to reconcile—to give her 
entire confidence ?”’ a 

‘ The family is bound in all submission and humility,” her father said, pausing 
between each word, “ and all must equally feel the honor done us.” 

“Who is there but would blush to breathe to her—to her! to tell her, 
d'Estreville, the truth,” whispered d’Arbret; and, after awhile, he laughed as 
though casting aside some troublesome emotion. ‘ You know, for impudence, I 
‘am the fellow; but, I dare not. She is as the day-light—like Heaven itself, as 
powerful, too, in staying wickedness. You know me: often has she tempted me 
to press too closely, but—oh! (by Dian! who watches her to-night), the lighting 
‘of hereye abashed me—cut through me at a aera It might be oe but cannot 
be dorre:'| 54 + Pete Tere woes : 
L'«Œusht Wy'Lord,"” said ‘d’Estreville, “ the Colonel is then in love.” 

* By the Prince’s honor and his heart! I believe—nay—it is so,” said d'Arbret, 
‘and again he. laughed; but after a pause, he added, more seriously :-—“ but one 
‘thing: who sees her, beholds my excuse. Now, my friend, what is to be done !” 


see 
. 
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** Be guided by me, all will Le well,” was the father’s reply. ‘‘ She has, doubt- 
less, a woman's heart and is to be won by wealth.” 

** I will settle a fortune on her,” said d'Arbret. 

“I think she loves you,” said the father. 

“I were indeed a happy man,” cried d’Arbret, breathing audibly from the heart. 
“If I have a heart—I think I have—she shall dally with it at her pleasure. For 
yourself, d'Estreville, you cannot doubt my friendship." - 

‘“ And for my sons?” said d’Estreville. 

“* All my protection—instant promotion—emolument—final establishment. The 
dear creature, leave her to my care; it brings her a crown of jewels, rank, 
fortune—she shall be happy.” 

** Rest satisfied as to your success,” said d'Estreville, “ you cannot fail.” 

“‘ Break—break it to her; attempt—arrange—this, shew yourself—be—my 
friend,’’ repeated d’Arbret, in evident agitation ; and, with farther strong assurances 
of mutual interest and regard, they parted. 

The following day, the towns-people rose all alert to visit the cathedrals; the 
time of confession was come, and we question very much whether all the en- 
shrined saints of this church were more accredited for goodly works than were 
the worthy folks of Saint Denis in their own estimation; and this is the magic- 
power of self-love. It is an undoubted fact, that the miser, though prepared to 
swear away his nephew's life, believed himself an injured man, nor, in this, cone 
fessed his crime; neither did d'Estreville--the base system of depravity by which 
he intended to aggrandize his family; nor Colonel d'Arbret—past or present 
schemes of dissipation which must end in inevitable ruin. As for Ormond 
Casaubon, his pride taught him to revolt from that great Jaw by which we all 
must suffer; but pride also concealed it: neither did he whisper the hot passion 
which bade him seek the life of his more successful rival. Rosalie forgot her 
vanity and indiscretion, and was blind to them; and so of the rest, saving only 
a few, resembling the innocent Adeline, who, having nothing to conceal, had 
nought to acknowledge. Still, there is joy inthe town of Saint Denis, for, among 
our pleasant neighbours, church solemnities ever lead the way to holiday and 
merriment. 

Summer morning-twilight was breaking over the hills, whose tops were crowned 
with many hues of fire, now kindled and now quenched, ere it broke forth into 
broad day ; while, down below, the vallies were still hidden from the sight. There 
is a deep serenity of nature ere night retires, and the bright presence of new morn 
appears, and so it was ; for the happy were still sleeping over the past—the miser- 
able would not awake to the future—it was too early for aught else to rise from 
willing slumber. But some there were, in this our history, whom the strong force 
of time and circumstance roused into sudden action. Sarton and the Major were 
among this number. It was the period appointed for the meeting between Colonel 
d’Arbret and young Ormond Casaubon, and those two gentlemen were engaged to 
attend them. The only intimation they, however, received uf this, was in the gra- 
dual retirement of such persons as frequented the gaming-house, and who were . 
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not altogether preparcd to be seen i.suirg fiom thoice in the full dayligh:. As 
the place cleared, the Major, having met with concid rable losses, bruke forth :— 
‘ Devils and imps!” said he, ‘what shall we do? Gant devils — dwarf imps— 
gigantic demons—what can be done? Can you tell, Sarton? You are acquainted 
with the fraternity below :” and the man grinned to cover his wrath, expressing 
himself by ludicrous blasphemy, as though nothing were emphatic enough to 
describe his real meaning. 

‘ How despicable is that gamester,” said Sarton, coolly, “ who, if he raised up 
and knocked down worlds in the spirit o! play, could regard eith.r one or the other, 
unless, indeed, he could prove that there is no science wh.ch can o: twit chance ; but 
if he can once prove that, then he is himself the tennis-ball of fate—and, when tired 
of being so, may pitch himself from the fifth floor window—and become atoms.” 

‘You are always losing,” said the Major sullenly, “ and arguing in your own 
favor. By the angels of the infernal regions, of which there are many, this I don't 
understand.” 

“I do,” said Sarton, “ I put my science, which I know to be something, against 
the players and their chances besides. I therefore calculate my knowledge against 
others’ good luck.” 

. “Something that never yet succeeded,” said the Major. ‘ When it comes to 
what wisdom can do in this world, it amounts to nothing. So, you have lost s 
fortune." 

‘* And would again,” cried Sarton. 

‘I know of something better,” the Major whispered, “ the science of him who 
knows how to rob,— by him who does not know how to keep.” 

‘« Eh] what is that?” said Sarton. 

‘ Yonder old miser. The youth who found the treasure is his nephew—well! 
the property is doubtless in the old man’s hou-e.” 

** What then? what is it to us?” . 

‘ What then! what to us!" cried the major. ‘‘ Shiver my intellects! guess man. 
The least of all demons, the greatest in power, is the human mind: well, sir, guess.” 

* I dont know—!I can't," said Sarton. 

“We go to the house—at midnight. — We take from the superannuated wretch 
what is of no use to him.— Well! this, Sarton, is wisdom that outwits the world.” 

“There is doubtless science in that,” said the gamester, satirically; “ and— 
but ;”—but, at that instant, Colonel d'Arbret entered, and they glanced at one another 
and were silent. 

. “ How hopeless,” said he, “ to expect night-birds to fly by day! You both look 
flagging—with lazy wing—like owls in search of slumber,— while I— !” 

» How can you, colonel, make up your mind to risk your life in such an encoun- 
ter,” said the major, with altered tone, ‘ your highness forgets how, in your one 
life, you may sacrifice a nation.” 

‘‘ Nonsense—trash,” said Sarton, “‘ the colonel relies on science—the science of 
the weapon ;—the boy upon nothing,—upon chance—upon accident,—these are 
mage strews that lie in the broad path-way.” 
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* Ah! ther,” said the colonel, “ who can guard against the straws, is the only 
safe man after all; but let us speed onwards, or the youngster will be there 
before us.” 

As they retreated from the house, in the twilight above them, there were such 
light sparkles breaking as indicated the morn—all the hues of the braiding of the 
rainbow merged into one. But they pressed on, indifferent of such glories. The 
colonel held a sword, besides his own girt at his waist,—and sung love-ballads as 
they hastened along ; far tod conversant with such adventures to feel anything at 
their approach, and too skilled in his weapon to anticipate defeat.—The major and 
his companion carried cloaks, and had very much the aspect of men who attended 
as drudges in an affair, more troublesome than pleasing. They, at last, halted 
behind the ruins of the cathedral. or, rather, on a wide greensward, where once the 
mighty edifice stood, but where now the wild weed grew ad the verdure abounded, 
forming a pleasant enough pasture to the sight —being one of native luxuriance. 
Having choeen the ground, the gentlemen looked around them, expectant of the 
appearance of Ormond Casaubon, but, nor sight was seen, nor sound heard. The 
view itself now engaged their attention. 

The remaining columns of the cathedral were still visible to the left—interspersed 
with many arches and orie] windows, more or less destroyed by warfare and time, 
but now overgrown with moss and climbing weeds, and all auch parasites as cling 
and triumph over the fallen. Through the desolate niches and opening wastes, 
wrecks of statues and triumphal monuments were faintly seen; and from the midst 
of the ruins there arose, mounting above the columned aisles, one mighty tower 
pre-eminent above the whole,—where there was an interior winding staircase, which, 
opening into a kind of cell ut the very summit, was famed for the extensive view it 
afforded of the surrounding country,— and was also reported to have been at one 
time the dwelling of some holy brother, so strict in his devotions, as to have attained 
the honor of sainthood, and thence it was called St. Bernard's loft. 

The gentlemen were still contemplating these remains of architectural beauty, 
Sarton and his companion from want of better entertainment, and the colonel with an 
eye familiar with excellence of all kinds, and pleased while beholding it. Their atten- 
tion was so wrapt, that nothing. probably, but the present sight could have arrested 
it farther. Many had doubted whether the winding stairs reaching to the top of 
yonder turret were not en idle tale, but here was evidence indeed, since, through 
the decayed loopholes, a figure was beheld descending. 

‘See, would it be believed,” said the colonel, with some vexation. ‘ We shall 
be now interrupted. Go, Sarton, and lure the night-wanderer away.” 

“If not a shadow, I will,” was the answer, tut he scarce had spoken, than, 
through one of the grass-grown archways, walking with the majestic pace of 
thoughtful melancholy. Ormond Casaubon appeared (fr it was he), and truly the 
ragged garments that he wore set about him gracefully enough. 

“ That young braggart might tread a court without much personal discomfort,” 
said the colonel, “and, let him shew himself not chickcn-hearted at the prick of a 
eword, and we will do something for him.” : 
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“If he knew the prince's bounty and the prospect before him,” said the major, 
‘ he would be brave indeed.” 

‘ Good morning, sir,” cried d’Arbret, as the young man approached, and his hat 
was raised to the exact point of etiquette with that of the colonel, as they greeted 
one another. 

D'Arbret's manner rather implied an assumed indifference; that of Ormond, a 
remarkable self-possession, which, from his heightened colour, on accosting his rival, 
betokened anger, too, as well as pride. | 

“ The clocks have scarce yet chimed the hour,” he said, and he spoke somewhat 
inwardly, but firmly. 

‘We scarce expected you, young gentleman,” said d’Arbret. 

“‘ Indeed! then this is a disappointment.” 

‘ An agreeable one,” said the colonel, laughingly. “I find my sword pleasant 
exercise on a summer morning ; and, for a pretty girl, the most pleasant of any.” 

‘ Except to fight in defence of her honor and one’s own,” said Ormond, in 
bitter scorn ; there, sir, I have the advantage. Sir, come on." 

“TI think you rash, upon my word,” said d'Arbret. ‘ Where is your second, 
sir ?” 

‘ What do you mean ?” asked Ormond. 

*“ Do you understand your weapon ?” cried the major. 

‘ Young man,” said Sarton, “ you place your fair chances against the full power 
of science.” | 

‘“ And what then, sir ?” cried Ormond fiercely, “ Colonel d’Arbret ! renounce all 
right, sir, in this young girl, or-—” 

“* Rosalie Farette is too fair a conquest,” said the colonel. ‘‘ Pardon me; well— 
there—there—my fine fellow,” and his coaxing manner—the name of Rosalie pro- 
nounced by him, the thought it suggested, wrought her lover into sudden madness. 
He scarce saw, and waited not to take choice of the weapons offered, but, seizing 
upon one, plucked it forth from the scabbard with such violerce, as that it whizzed 
again, as he swung it through the air. The motion might not be critically correct, 
but was daringly striking. The colonel drew back and placed himself on the 
defensive, 

“This is too much. Come on, sir, come on,” gasped Ormond; “ death, ruin, 
destruction—annihilation— Oh God! anything, anything, but this.” 

Now, who is to describe the combat. Imagine a shower of hail bearing down 
all before it; with such rapidity he dealt his blows,—pell-mell, without judgment or 
science,—here and there—lightning strokes of manual velocity,—while he leapt up 
and down, springing, as with electrical magic, in circles round bis antagonist, diverging 
or contracting at a bound, and setting cool courage and skill at open defiance. The 
colonel was altogether unprepared for this, but, taken unaware, handled manfully his 
weapon, laughing between, at each stroke, until the other's singular evolutions suffi, 
ciently warned him of his great danger and personal risk in the contest. 

‘ Take care,” cried d’Arbret, breathlessly, ‘‘ again there! ah! I shall drive you 
through with my sword.” 
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. “ Down—down,” almost shrieked the major, “ down with your-arms, you villain, 
the prince will be hurt ;” but Ormond heard nothing. 

‘ Part them; we are ruined, give over—infernal! stand apart,” shouted the two 
lookers-on ; hut d'Arbret here cried, ‘‘ Ormond, my dear fellow, I shall be through 
you—ah! God! there! It is fortunately no worse,” he said, as his sword-arm 
dropped, wounded by his desperate opponent. Ormond ceased ; his countenance of 
rage sinking into ashy paleness. 

‘ Young man, this you must answer for,” said the major, solemnly, ‘ a prince of 
the blood cannot be wounded—slain,” and he seized Ormond by the collar, who 
said, ‘‘ let me give what help I can, however.” 

‘ Be content,” said d’Arbret, ‘‘ the wound is slight, I have well deserved it. 
Young man, there is my hand.” 

There was something dignified, and generous too, in the manner; it won upon 
Ormond Casaubon at once. 

‘ [ have acted up to my own feelings in this,” said he, “and am unfortunate 
here as elsewhere. Had you luckily killed me, there would have been an end to a 
life altogether miserable.” 

‘“ Young fellow,” said d'Arbret, “1 me your pardon heartily. Henceforth, be 
sure of my protection and esteem.” 

‘“ Neither can benefit me, sir,” said Ormond, tearing his garments in pieces to 
bind the wound, and aiding in the task with alacrity and expertness ; but still there 
was so princely a superiority in the air with which d’Arbret submitted to all this, 
that he added, though almost unwillingly, ‘ if we had ever remained as much 
strangers as fortune intended, this would never have happened. Good morning, 
sir; and having performed this courteous civility, he lifted the sword from the 
ground, where he had thrown it in haste, and presented it tothe major. His parting 
bow to Colonel d'Arbret blended respect to his supposed rank, with no ill-timed 
assumption or degradation of himself. He had scarcely gone, when d’Arbret 
pursued him.” 

‘ Young gentleman,” said he, ‘‘ we cannot part here.” 

‘ How, sir ?” said Ormond. | 

‘ You have pleased me. I have power to serve you, and you must be poor.” 

‘“ No, sir, not so poor,” said Ormond, “as that I can be served by you! 
Excuse me.” 

‘ Take from yourself a little pride,” said d’Arbret, “ grant to me some share of 
humility in this, at least. The son of a prince may offer benefits not so easily 
rejected.”’ 

‘ Insult—laugh, sir,” said the young man. 

‘“* The truth—and nothing else,” was the reply; and he drew from his breast & 
watch, whereon his rank and titles were engraved. Ormond was lost in wonder. 
The colonel added, “ You have won this day great honor with me—privilege that 
few besides shall boast.”’ 

‘ Your highness may rely upon my silence,” said Ormond, and he held himself 
uncovered, ‘ Your protection cannot in hopor be accepted, nor can serve me.” 
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We shall see,” said d'Arbret. ‘ You know me now, at least, and know me ss 
your friend. Farewell.” 

“* If all you offer,”’ said Ormond, now, in some agitation, “ is the price, sir, of my 
love for her,—all, is nothing." 

** I see,” said d’Arbret, ‘ you are just the young fellow that I thought you; nor 
do I now change my opinion. You shall hear from me. Again, adieu.” 

Ormond Casaubon watched him out of sight, with something very nearly resem- 
bling admiration, and yet it cut keenly on his heart too; for if he had gone to the 
meeting, desiring to die, how doubly insufferable was life now, when he knew the 
whole extent of his rival's power; how impossible it was to hope that such a humble 
girl as Rosalie should withstand the temptations of rank and fortune so elevated, 
as that many women of infinitely better condition than herself could hardly resist. 
As to the duel, he perceived that at several passes the colonel had spared him, and, 
though some credit might be due to himself in the combat, bis pride whispered that 
the whole affair might prove but civil mockery of his misfortunes. Besides, other 
difficulties were now thronging fast upon him. 

Ere mid-day, the events of the morning were known all over the town ; and as 
the colonel did not conceal his defeat or the cause of his wound, but treated them 
both with a laughing indifference or as necessary terminations to such a mad 
encounter, Ormond became, in his ragged habiliments, the remark of every one ;-— 
the rare avis of popular notoriety in those parts—the common talk ;—and as his 
garments had undergone considerable dilapidation in binding the colunel's wounds, 
human pride could not brook such ignominy, and he shot into his sky-high abode, 
a miserable garret, whence he did not emerge, again, except by night. 

Meantime, before the sun had set, he received a packet, ostensibly, from Colonel 
d’Arbret, but adorned with the seal manual of royalty, and enclosing the valuable 
chain and watch worn by him on that day: accompanied, too, by an epistle, wherein 
all such honorable regard to his feelings was shewn, and dignified assurances of 
friendship expressed, that a man must have been made of meaner composifion than 
was Ormond Casaubon, not to acknowledge that his rival had many excellencies, 
which all, even his enemies, must equally admire. The gift was so sent as that it 
was impossible to refuse it, and the note farther said, ‘‘ Whenever this token shall 
be presented, our protection shall in all cases be granted, whether to you or your 
connexions— this being the emblem of our princely friendship towards you.” 

He was satisfied with the honor—he placel it carefully away; and as the wretched 
draw consolation from trifles, we have no doubt, in his state of abject penury, the 
possession of this valuable present, though altogether useless, conferred upon him 
some secret delight, not to be overclouded but by the memory of Rosalie Farette 
and the difficulty of obtaining other articles of apparel fit to meet the eye of the 
public. 
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Ir was on that afternoon that old Casaubon, in moody contemplation, took his seat 
at the door of his premises, to bask in the rays of the declining sun. The chest— 
the treasure—had been taken away by his nephew, and, day and night, sunshine 
or tempest were merged in that one loss. He had visited their legal adviser many 
times, but all the claims that the old man could devise, being unsubstantiated by 
proof, were as thin air to one skilled in forensic lore, to whom evidence was law ; or 
who in this instance would listen to no other. The miser was devising fresh, and 
other more profound speculations. Madame Blase darted out st one side upon him, 
Miss Grue on the other. ‘“ Have you heard ?” said they, as with one voice. 

* A poor, lonely man—robbed-—left destitute,” said he ; ‘‘ what should I hear?” 

“ He has been ————”’ said Biase. 

“Fighting!” said Miss Grue. 

‘In a duel!” cried one. 

“ Wounded his adversary,” cried the other, “right through the arm.” 

“In the arm,” repeated her echo. 

** You deafen me with clamour,” cried the old man. ‘ What is it all about ?” 

** Ormond—Ormond— your nephew,— he has been sere cried Madame Blase. 

** And with swords too,” cried her friend. 

** Is he dead?” cried the miser, springing from his stool. ‘Have they killed 
him ?” and there was a wild glee in his aspect that made the women shrink back, 
sorry almost that they had not such agreeable information to convey. 

**’ He has wounded an officer in the army,” cried Miss Grue. 

“The gentleman is in the King's service,” said the matron. “I should not 
wonder ” and they looked at one another inquiringly. 

* I will appear against him,” cried the old man; “he had always a thirst for 
blood— for crime—theft—robbery— murder. Away with him to prison—to the 
galleys.” 

“‘ Why, here comes the unfortunate gentleman. J dare say near dying,” said the 
tender-hearted spinster : and they made way in the narrow street for the carriage 
of Colonel d’Arbret to pass on its way to the château d’Estreville. 

“ If the boy were but dead,” groaned the miser, ‘‘ 1 should be happy.” 

“* He will cost you dear, yet,” said Blase. 

. “ Be your ruin,” said Grue. 

‘6 T am a miserable man,” said the miser. 

“ Suppose the d’Estreville family took offence at his conduct,” remarked one. 

* They would strip you of your garden-ground, yonder, in no time,” urged the 
other ; but the old man, who had remained standing, now doubled his fist in their 
visages, in gestures between rage and despair, as he cried :—“ In with you—you 
bags—into your dens. Am I to be driven mad? I shall be mad—I am mad,” 
and he stood as if he were locked up in his wrath—shrunk up before them. 

“ All I know is, the gentleman is going to be married to Miss d’Estreville,” said 
Madame Blase; “ there, is that for your comfort.” 
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‘ I know the very day,” shouted Miss Grue ; agd they vanished together, leaving 
the miser heartily wishing that he had thrown himself even beneath the carriage- 
wheels of d’Arbret, so that he could have sworn away the life of this. wretch, who 
was expected to attain, by one minute of good fortune, more than he ‘could grasp 
from the savings of a life. He thought deeply, how—how, if he conld compass the 
means of his destruction—how grateful he would be; what church benefits sbould 
arise from thence-—what healing of the conscience ; and, in wild schemes, his bopes 
pursued the rich man's equipage, hopeful that he might carry out bis views_ with 
respect ta his unhappy nephew. 

But Colonel d’Arbret was smiling upon prospects of another sort, for, ee 
skilfully set afloat the report of his accident and taken care that it should be wafted 
towards the château, he was hastening there to see the effect of this intelligence 
upon Miss d’Estreville,—bandaged up, and dressed in a fashion altogether becoming 
to an invalid gentleman, and calculated to increase the anxiety and svlicitede ofall 
who beheld him. He arrived there, unheard; this was sufficient evidence that the 
family was in some consternation. It left him time, also, to arrange himself upon a 
silken couch in the most elegant possible attitude of manly distress. Mrs. d’Estre- 
ville was the first who entered. ‘‘ We ought, indeed, to be gratified,” she said, 
‘ that we see you no worse. But—colonel—our dear girl.” 

‘ She must not be alarmed,” said he, with the effort of one suffering from some 
excruciating torture. ‘‘ But for her sake—or—or—I should not liave been here.” 

‘ You are always very kind,” said the lady, and she left:him to break the news 
of his arrival to her daughter. 

The colonel was dreaming over the delightful embrace‘in reserve for him, when, 
from a far-distant apartment, he heard a sound—a cry,—the room-door was thrown 
open—in she rushed—it must be Adeline. He turned—beheld her—heard her 
voice— Oh, my dear love!—my dearest—” she’ cried ;—these were—he was 
sure—the words,—but, ere she reached him, she sunk down. He sprung up as 
quickly. ‘I did not mean this,” he said, catching her well-nigh before she fell. “1 
am a wretched wretch, dear Adeline, quite unworthy this.” 

‘* She could never bear much,” said the tender mother, entering, “and now, 
colonel, less than ever. 1t is merciful that we are not visited by heavy afflictions ;'’ 
but Adeline here placed her arm over his shoulder and smiled herself into tears of 
joy ; and d’Arbret, again defeated, said in manly tenderness, ‘‘ had I kingdoms to 
give away, by the word of a prince, they should all be thine.” 

‘ Let me be sure that you are safe,” said the young creature, forgetful of the 
meaning of her words. ‘‘ But how was this? Who has done this ?” 

‘A very fine young fellow. It was my own fault,” said d’Arbret. ‘“‘ But these 
kinds of adventure are to my taste.” 

‘ Would you risk a life so precious,” said Adeline; and, seated together on the 
sofa, holding her hands in his, the colonel explained the accident, as he best could. | 

‘“ We quarrelled—had high words. <A brave youth—he would fight—knew no- 
thing of bis weapon,—I, from ni ns mine, and, by ie fortune, he wounded me. 
A slight flesh-cut—no more.’ FR Du CR oe eh. 22 
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Miss d’Estreville looked like one who wondered at the heroic fortitude that bore 
such anguish patiently ; and, perhaps, she the more admired his hardihood, from the 
contrast it.afforded to her own gentleness of nature. Certainly, the colonel managed 
in.a few hours to persuade her that he suffered far more acutely than he pleased to 
reveal, and needed the utmost care and attention, but particularly her own tender 
offices in the arrangement of the sling that sustained his arm, and the pillow of the 
sofa where he reclined during the paroxysms of pain. 

For the first time in his life, perhaps, he began to think that bodily nes wap 
as nothing in comparison to mental disquiet,—or that anxiety, which is as the rack 
of exquisite agony—-the rasp acting upon all the finer sensibilities—indescribable 
misery not to be portrayed. This is it, when we feel that circumstance has thrown 
us into trammels from whence we cannot—we would not—escape, but which, if 
we remain or go, must prove, equally, the destruction of our happiness and self- 
content; and this it was that cast a paler shade upon even the countenance of 
d’Arbret himself; for many are prepared for the struggle of fortune, but not for 
those of the affections. In some such mood, he spoke at last :—‘‘ Miss d'Estreville 
performs so inimitably the duties of her condition,” said he, ‘‘ that one is left to 
divine which are to her the most agreeable, those of dignity or of softer sentiment.” . 

‘“‘I am fond of simple things,” she answered.” Simplicity seems an essential 
in the female character, nor should I ever seek for anything beyond.” 

“You mean refined simplicity,” he said, “ such as accompanies elevated rank, or 
positions of life where women shine loveliest in seelusion.” 

‘“ I should never wish for any thing superior to my present, happy home, 
Adeline,” with enough to be content oneself, and kind and good to others.” 

“If Miss d’Estreville could find that the heart of a prince were all her own,” 
said d’Arbret, in considerable embarrassment, ‘‘ she would not, could not, value it» 
less, on that account.” 

She laughed in a most musical kind of mirth; and the true woman's-blush sat 
with such grace upon her, that, angel as she was, he was pleased to discover that she 
was so much of mortal mould, and, ne repeated, rather more audaciously, “ You would 
not value it less on that account.” 

‘I scarcely know, indeed,” she cried. ‘‘ I am sure that I should not esteem it more.” 

The colonel was perplexed, but, as she shewed a timid confusion, he took the 
meaning, as intended for himself. 

“ Then, Adeline,” he said, deeply sighing, “ a man may, indeed, be unfortunate in 
the inheritance of malasiaet useless to his happiness and hopes, which yet. he 
could not with honor resign.” 

“It is a dreadful position indeed,” said she. 

‘ He must necessarily be excluded for ever,” faltered d'Arbret, ‘ from many 
sweeter associations of life—from domestic ties.” 


said 


“I see now,” said Adeline,” as our gracious prince is coming to review the troops, 
you, being his friend, are thinking of his fate.” 

“Oh, think of him—pity him—excuse him!” cried d’Arbret, with passionate 
emphasis, “ If, led into errors—he dare hope ; if, wretched—he dare aspire.” But 
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he ceased, for he had caught the fair creature's hand—and there.wasa pale wonder 
in her looks, that he asked himself if the truth could be spoken,—he felt that it could 
not; for, who dare whisper sounds of shame, where the embodied spirit of all chas- 
tity resided ;—as well profane the holy temple itself by heathen blasphemy. Ile 
shrunk into his own thoughts, abashed. They were for some time silent. 

“ The prince is an unhappy man,” he sighed, at last, “ irrevocably, for ever.” 

“ They say he is very handsome,” said Adeline. ‘ Is he so?” and the colonel's 
smile well-nigh betrayed him. 

‘ Very clever—very brave—the most elegant man of his time,” said Adeline; 
‘and open hearted and generous too.” 

** He has a high character indeed,” said he; and she wondered what that smile 


* could mean. 


“ I should like to see him very much,” said the young lady; and the colonel sighed 
more deeply than before. 

‘ Suppose, dear Miss d Estreville, suppose that he loved one,” said d'Arbret, in 
accents almost inaudible from emotion, “ that he could not marry—but that he loved 
honorably and truly,—” and, after a lengthened interval, he added in deeper tones, 
“if the prince loved such a lady, and her affection were equally sincere, what then 
would be their fate?” He was half-reclining on a couch, and she, seated, rather 
behind him; but he had turned his looks back upon her, with melancholy consi- 
deration. 

‘ She would most probably bid him adieu for ever,” said Adeline, “and retire 
into a convent. In this life, she could never be happy again.” 

‘ And if / were the man,” he asked, dejectedly and, rising, slowly, but she had 
risen, in trembling agitation,—‘ if / were the man?—Then, dear Adeline— then, 
dearest of women !" and he folded her in his embrace, “ what would my Adeline 
reply to me.” 

“ But I know that you are not so,” she said, alarmed, yet smiling ; and she pressed 
his arm, gently, as she spoke. ‘ If you were,—but you frighten me. No, no,—kill 
_me—but don’t look so.” And what was it in the terrible beauty of her aspect that 
awed him; that bade him forswear, that instant or never after, the words that he 
had spoken ; but there was an imperative necessity implied, and he obeyed it. 

‘ Let me yet whisper,” he said, soothingly, ‘‘ how, if blest by thy affection, princes 
might lavish kingdoms, worlds, nor feel their Joss. Forgive me, dear Miss 
d’Estreville.” 

“ Twice, in one day,” said the innocent girl,” to terrify me so; ‘‘ you are incorri- 
gible, too audacious. Take care, sir,” and with all her charms, in such a trembling 
flutter, d’Arbret felt that ‘ audacious,” was a dangerous word, and, sighing heavily, 
released her. 

On Mr. d'Estreville's entrance, he found his daughter reading aloud, and the 
colonel precisely in that state of lover-like aberration, most favorable to his mercenary 
schemes, and the views he encouraged. ‘ The colonel must be detained, must be 
nursed ; could not depart,” and, forthwith, every one in the household displayed befit- 
ting seal and interest in bis recovery. Doubtless, also, her mother, to whom of late 
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some further hints had been given relative to the illustrious rank of their visitor, 
felt no little pride in the conquest gained by her daughter's attractions ; and, besides 
this, d'Arbret had managed to insinuate himself into her good opinion, the same 
with Cecile—with every one. Now, whether the wound were really more severe than 
was imagined, or that certain anxieties of mind and sympathies of affection produced 
other symptoms than were anticipated, is not now material ; but d’Arbret was enough 
Indiaposed to awaken the ladies’ pity and care, and rouse even tie fears of Mr. 
d'Estreville himself; and, certainly, the tenderness of Adeline, though timidly shewn, 
might have whispered the truth to ears less willing than his; but now, this only 
heightened the unhappiness of his condition, since he knew that she could never 
honorably be his; and prophetic fears, doubts, never felt before, precluded all other 
hope or probable issue of his attachment. It was after some such presentiments 
that, late one evening, he sent for Mr. d’Estreville to attend him in his chamber, 
and the summons was gladly obeyed. 

The prince was seated at a table, beside the splendid couch which had been pre- 
pared for him; and, whether the deep hue of the hangings cast their shadow upon 
him, or the lamp threw into fuller relief his fgatures, but it seemed that his high 
spirit was daunted, or reckless nature quenched and sunk into itself by some unto- 
ward turn of fate. Pride was there still, but it was pride, humbled by the presence 
of some passion, too strong even for its mastery ; and yet how noble a semblance of 
princely dignity was there, and graces that too well might cover every failing. 

Mr. d'Eatreville halted, ere he advanced, as one unprepared or doubtful of the 
part he must assume ; and, when he stepped forward, it was rather like the attendant 
of royalty than its familiar friend and companion. 

D’Arbret felt that his difficulties were rather increased than diminished by this, 
but Mr. d’Estreville thoroughly understeod his own intentions, and meant that it 
should be so. 

** D’Estreville,” said the prince, without looking up, “ you have not yet told your 
daughter oar position or revealed what now we would scarce wish should be concealed.” 

** 1 have not,—but have waited for the full expression of your commands,” said 
d'Estreville ; and the prince motioned him to be seated, turning over some papers 
which he held ; and he replied hastily and in agitation, “ I have issued orders for 
the furtherance of your own views, d'Estreville. These papers relate to an estate, 
set aside for her private benefit, liable to no contingencies whatever; to no change 
but such ax her wishes may suggest—totally at her own disposal—free even of her 
regard tome. I would be, in this, utterly disinterested. Afterwards, she has but 
to express a wish,'—and he ceased suddenly. 

‘ Is it possible ? Do you mean this, sir ?” said d'Estreville ; for, even his cupidity 
was herein satisfied ; and d'Arbret's generosity had far surpassed the expectations of 
selfishness, though almost without limits. 

‘ Let her know all,” said d'Arbret; “ now—now indeed—there is no time for 
farther delay or cenceslment.” 

“ Your highness,” said her father, running over the document while speaking, 
“ by one whisper may dissolve the illusion and creategnebantment.” 
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“T have tried—and have failed,” said d’Arbret. Upon my life, I dare not!” 

“ Ah, a pretty woman’s foible!” said d’Estreville, and, pronouncing with distinct- 
ness every syllable, ‘“ Women, my lord, have some cunning, veiled by much modesty. 
She is my daughter, but, still, 2 woman.” 

“Tush, I see it otherwise,” cried d’Arbret impatiently. ‘“ How impossible to 
pluck a star out of the heavens, though we may covet its brightness.” 

‘ You will allow my power, in this instance, at least,” said the other. ° My own 
child can scarcely refuse to obey.” 

“No authority—no compulsion—” said d’Arbret; “ her affection is, I think—! 
believe, my own—mine, entirely.” 

~ “ This will have no influence,” said the father, and he laid the deed on the table, 
just as the prince drew a casket towards him, and, raising the lid, displayed a set of 
brilliants of inestimable value. 

“Nor will this win her,” said the father, pausing; “but let your highness play 
the lover still, we have her interest too much at heart—our own hopes too deeply 
involved, and she must,‘in time, consent. You will find this maiden-bashfulness 
wear off.—Rely upon my influence-@gn me; and, when the time arrives, I will 
secure success ;" and, thus, half the night was spent in the perusal of agreements, 
and the debate of settlements that were to aggrandize her family, but of which she 
must be inevitably the victim. The colonel was enough reassured, that, when she 
returned from her ride the following day, he hastened after ‘her into the drawing- 
room to present his gift. | 

The glow of exercise was on her cheek ; and, because her mother and Cecile had 
remarked the colonel’s attachment, and that he openly displayed it, she had of late 
yielded gentle deference to his opinion upon some points, and therefore her radiant 
tresses were let loose, clustering around her as a veil, upon her shoulders and her 
bosom, and reaching to the waist—for, this, he had admired. So many times seen 
before, he thought she was for the first time seen, so sweet her presence ; and other 
truths were whispering in his heart, like fresh-grown hopes made welcome. 

‘ Miss d’Estreville grants me,” said he, “the indulgence of a friend, and permits 
me to believe that, in acts of friendship, I cannot offend her; but, if a more tender 
sentiment has overcome me, the fault must be in her own excellencies,—as these trifles 
too surely, but too faintly, depict either my admiration or my love.” The colonel 
felt thut he must say something, and how vain was the attempt. 

6 TF indeed, they are trifles,” said the artless girl, and with such charming embar- 
rassment that d’Arbret caught her to his bosom, murmuring inwardly, deeply— 
“ Consider not my gifts—think not of my condition—though you blame my love, 
believe in it; stronger than all ties else, ties never to be broken. Whatever have 
been my follies, the first and last truth of my passion lives in you. Dear Miss d'Es- 
treville—nay, dear Adeline,” and, as blushes invite to kisses, trembling (and d'Arbret 
never trembled before) he touched her‘with his lips, but one touch led to more. 

4 Fie!” she faltered, breaking away. ‘‘ What a very strange man! Pray, dear sir !” 
‘ “ You are an angel,” sighed he, “ and yet a woman, too ;” and afterwards, when 
viewing the jewels, remarking on their-splendor and wondering what it eould all 
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nian; she expressed her thoughts ; whaf more natural 1” They were said to be heir- 
looms of the family ; she was told that he inherited large estates, unknown to many; 
and while she was as the tender plant that is supported by the oak, she feared no 
storms, since they had never blown upon her, and lived on, in the sunshine of hope. 

- “ You may confide her to me,” he said, to soothe the anxious mother. “ If 
wealth and exalted state will make her happy, these she may command. These are 
the least benefits conferred on those I love ; and, for her family, it shall be as second 
_ to herself. We gay men may for awhile forget ourselves, till taught by one such 
imstance, for ever, to remember.” 
4:-Her'kenfleness and her sweet qualities of inind, ‘setting aside her beauty,” said 
her“mother; “have made ‘us 1e her dearly, and we should indeed grieve that : any 
connexion should separate us.’ 

4 Teach her but, madam, to consent to our wishes,” said d’Arbret, “ to listen to 
our offers, not quite to cast aside our hopes: a life of gratitude and service shall 
fepay' her.” 

‘-# Ah, colonel,” said the lady, “I fear by this time you know too surely your own 
power over her. The dear girl is too tenderly attached, we hope, that any difficulty 
now should intervene to prospects so totally pleasing to us all.” 

* The colonel expressed his satisfaction. He doubted not that his views and real 
tank had been sufficiently explained by d’Estreville to his lady, and that some deli- 
cate means would be resorted to, to acquaint the fair creature of his true position ; 
and when farther news arrived to inform them that their two sons, through the in- 
fluence of d’Arbret, had been raised to posts of considerable honor in their profes- 
sions, when,—every day there were fresh arrivals in the town of superb equipages and 
suites of attendants—of articles of expensive luxury and magnificence,—and when, 
moreover, the good lady and Cecile were made participators of this good fortune by 
the gift of sundry curiosities in jewellery and ladies’ elegancies, the conquest of 
Colonel d'Afbret was complete, and he roamed the mansion, as one whose will was 
law in all things, and whose wishes they were far too happy to dispute. © | 


CHAPTER X. 


Meantimg, Rosalie Farette was miserable indeed; like one recovering from some 
desperate fit of folly, whose cause could not well be explained, and whose errors 
nothing now could remedy. She no longer saw the pleasing form of Ormond Ca- 
saubon, early and. late keeping sentinel’s watch béfore her pretnises, so that the 
street was as a desert to her; and, besides, that worthy disciple of St. Crispin, her 
old father, had been mightily scandalized that any military biped whatsoever should 
cross his sanded floor, and venture into that inner domicile—the harem of his 
éstablishment—and regarded with equal veneration,—and, thereupon, he propounded 
such doctrines of parental law, issued in such tones of thunder, as did not permit of 
excuse or of reply ; nay, thredtening the alienation for ever of-his whole property, if 
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she dared so much as cast an eye upon those dare-devils and blood-thirsty meme- 
ders, both officers and soldiers, and did not keep those looks of hers to the level of 
such a handsome face as that of Master Ormond Casaubon. 

Most excellent reasons, truly, he had, for this, since he was one of the persons 
whom Ormond had consulted relative to a fitting disposal of the contents of the iron- 
chest, and had been also particularly struck by the exemplary patience of that young 
gentleman, while listening to his sage counsel respecting it. 

We do not know upon what train of conduct Kosalie would have decided, when, 
suddenly, the whole town wus talking of young Ormond's duel with the great 
colonel d’Arbret, and this struck upon her heart at once; and when he passed ther 
house, either his poverty or her own ill treatment, his rags or her comparative pros 
perity, wrought on her so, that she fell into tears, from which she was not easily 
recovered, expressing herself with such terms of pity and attachment, as, if he could 
have heard, would have amply rewarded him fur past unkindness. 

It was only the next evening that a step was heard creeping up the stairs to the 
garret of Ormond Casaubon, and, much to his amazement, some one rapped at the 
door, asking if he were ‘within. 

“‘ Who is there,” said he, for he was seated in the dark. 

“It is I,” said a contrite voice ; and he lit his wretched lantern, but not ere the 
person entered, and then he said, “ who is it." The growing light discovered Ron- 
lie, all blushing and embarrassed, bearing a basket of provisions. The young ma 
was equally disconcerted with herself, and was silent. | 

“‘ I have been very wrong indeed,” said Rosalie, ‘“ though I know, now, we ces 
never be anything to one another. Still, as we have been friends from childhood, it 
is right we should be friends again.” 

“ I have never said one thing and meant another,” said Ormond hoarsely, “an 
can't now; your friendship, Rosalie, can be of no use to me, I am too unhappy.” 

“I know that you are very poor,” said Rosalie, “ and—and unfortunate ;” and t 
beguile her agitation, she arranged her little packets on a table apart; “but then 
my father is your friend, and so am I.” 

As she turned, the light shone upon her; the tears hung in her eyes so beavily 
—there was so much sincerity in her manner, that Ormond, full of regret, sank is 
despondence back in his chair, palid and faint with conflicting passions. Rosalie 
hurried for some water, which she presently brought. 

* What is the matter?" she cried, “ what has happened—Oh Ormond !” 

* Go from me,” he sighed heavily, “let us never meet again. Keep from my 
sight, and, if not happy, I may be content at least.” 

‘I would not have come to vex you,” said Rosalie, and she prepared to go; bet 
Ormond caught her garments entreatingly.” 

‘ Have some respect for the old man, your father,” he cried, “ and dont carry 
shame and dishonor to his hearthstone, Rosalie,” and he paused ; “dont let you 
own home be as a common thoroughfare to every comer. Do have some regard for 
yourse]f— pity—consideration— for me.” 

‘I can’t tell what you mean, indeed,” said the girl. ‘ Good bye, Ormond." 

| [couas macssiss. 
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He sighed, and, with melancholy earnestness, said, ‘‘ I saw colonel d’Arbret leave 
your father’s heuse at—near midnight.” 

“ Well—what then —” she asked. 

“Tell me that I am wrong—prove me so,” he whispered, “ and I will bless you.” 

“Wrong! in what ?” said Rosalie, “ I know J have been to blame.” 

“ They say—the women say,” said Ormond, more palid than ever, “ they call you 
his mistress.” Deep were his tones, and difficult of utterance, but they were heard. 

“Who! what? who says so?” she gasped. 

“ All—every one,” he answered ; and as the color faded from her cheeks he added ; 
“but oh! you must be innocent—you are so. Say the word, dear girl—one word.” 

She threw herself upon her knees before him, with folded hands, and said, “ So 
help me, God! in all extremity,” and there was so much of solemn fervor in the 
expression, that Ormond sat gazing for an instant ere he held her to his bosom, 
saying, “ For this I have suffered, and for this risked all things; for thee and for 
thy modesty, for thee and for thy sake,—my dear—dear girl. Though but a beggar 
[ love thee heartily ;” and because she wept, he smiled in triumph; and such 
was the transition from sorrow to delight, that in about an hour they were seated, 
revelling over the homely viands she had brought, with such appetite as contented 
thoughts can only give. There, he told all the prospects of wealth that awaited him, 
in the money-chest found in the garden; and hinted, too, something relative to 
the rank of Colonel d’Arbret that made Rosalie Farette tremble indeed for the 
imprudence and folly that might have ensued, but for this lucky visit to her lover. 
But she did not conceal, nevertheless, that all this was additional proof of her charms, 
and the irresistible force of her beauty, that so many should admire, and, among 
them, one so great as this. 

“I wish that I had never been so good-looking,” said she, with a pouting lip that 
mightily became her. “ A great deal of trouble might have been saved ;” but, with 
this, Ormond Casaubon did not, seemingly, agree. 

“T thought it my duty to let you know,” said he, “that this gentleman's rank 
places him far above the possibility of connecting himself with ordimary people ; but 
what other plans he might have formed, I know not—and—.” 

“ T admire his conduct indeed,” said Rosalie, “ that he should come and visit me 
—and send letters by his fellows—and expect—that the beauty of the town is to 
demean herself to please him. I shall let him know something of my opinion.” 

“He's a great man,” said Ormond, “and can do great things. I admire him 
certainly.” 

“And he is very handsome,” said Rosalie. 

“ Why, yes, pretty well,” said Ormond. 

“ And, somehow, one likes to be admired,” said Rosalie; and the spirits of the 
lover, which had mounted like quicksilver, sunk down as fast. 

But you will promise me not to see him again,” he urged, as he left her at her door. 

“Yes, yes, dear Orniond, faithfully,” replied Rosalie ; and, as he wandered away, 
she beheld, through the moonlight, the sharp visage of Miss Grue peering from her 
window, and then hastily again withdrawn. : 

R—(courr MAGAZINE)—MAY, 1843. 
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It is true that Rosalie knew she had been in the wrong, but also true that she was 
not prepared to believe herself entirely so; and therefore a certain portion of anger 
and vengeance, arising from the malevolent conduct of these worthy dames, she was 
resolved to wreak upon them ; but, as the butterfly does not bear the hornet’s sting, 
her stratagem was innocent enough, though doomed to end more seriously than 
might have been anticipated. But while she was arranging this manœuvre to her 
fancy, as the night was warm, and she sat behind the open lattice of her bedroom, 
watching the stars, her attention was arrested by movements in the terrestrial world, 
to her some what remarkable. 

There were the figures of two men, muffled and disguised, watching either her 
house or one immediately near ; sometimes, one departed ; at others, both reappeared, 
but there was something unusual in this at such an hour ; and the young girl went to 
ascertain if her father were safe and the shutters and dvors well defended, for she had 
heard of celebrated beauties being carried away per force by their admirers, and even 
Colonel d’Arbret might resort to such an attempt; it, therefore, behoved her to be 
watchful. To shew that she, was so, she thrust her head forth into the street, until 
gradually they retreated and were seen no more, when she hastened to bed and was 
quickly lost in dreams and slumber. 

If we dream, the time appears long; if dreamless, short; and, to calculate at a 
thought such periods, is difficult enough; nevertheless, after awhile, she was roused by 
a cracking and grinding down below, not perhaps in her own dwelling, but in 
one close at hand. 

She listened, it ceased ; she started up, another creak again ; she lifted the curtain 
cautiously, nothing was seen; the stars had all gone in, and desert darkness reigned 
every where. But we may listen till silence seems to sound, and so did she: no, it 
was notso. There was something whispered too, that stirred without, unlike the peace 
and repose of midnight. She crept to the back of the house, but all was quiet : it must 
be some mistake ; till, frightened at her own fears, she went back to bed. 

Another unmentionable space of time elapsed, and she was roused at once with faint 
and smothered cries of “ murder, thieves, murder, help me, help.” She sprung up 
and wrapt her clothes around her. 

‘ Father! are you safe; father! are you there?” she cried, and, rushing to his bed, 
-awoke him. ‘“ Do you hear these dreadful cries.” 

‘ I do hear something,” said the shoemaker ; and the same cries again were 
heard. 

“Get up, get up” cried she ; and, throwing open the window, saw that in the street 
all was quiet. 

“Murder, thieves, my money, my life, my money.” Such were the cries ; and ter- 
rible sounds will inspire courage!—she ran to the back of the house just time enough 
to behold a man leaping the wall of the miser’s garden, and, as she now shrieked for 
help, another figure darted through the walks, escaping in the same direction, just st 
the instant that the night-guard; roused by the tumult, was hammering against the 
front of the houses, with cries and blows demanding entrance. But above all other 
voices was there one still calling out, “Murder, thieves, my money, save me, help me.” 
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Rosalie and her father hastened into the street. Upon battering in the door, the 
miser was found in a truly miserable plight :—raving—distracted—insensible to all 
consolation, beaten and bruised as well, for he had struggled desperately to save his 
property, but in vain. 

‘Kill me, I must die,” he cried, ‘they have taken my little hoard. Help— 
thieves, murder—I will live no longer. But who comes into my house now? My 
furniture, my food—all will be stolen,—and they have broken in my doors! What 
shall be done? I am ruined—lost—mad !” 

*¢ Who can have done this,” cried the shoemaker ; but no one answered, for the 
neighbours had fled in pursuit of the robbers. 

‘ Who could have been so wicked ?” said Rosalie ; and the miser was roused from 
his stupor. 

‘ I know him,” he said, fiercely, “ and I will be the death of him yet. It is 
Ormond, my nephew,—lI saw his face—I will swear ” 

** And I will swear that it was not,” said Rosalie, in high excitement, “ I saw the 
men lurking about.” 

“ Go to his lodgings,” said the shoemaker, “ for there is nothing like proof.” 

** Am I going to leave my furniture to be run away with,” said the miser. ‘ I'll 
take an inventory—leave them in charge of the police—to-morrow morning.” 

‘6 It shall never be said that Ormond would do this,” said Rosalie; and her father 
replied, ‘ I will go and see after him, or the poor young fellow will be brought 
into fresh trouble.” And in spite of the miser’s entreaties that they would remain 
to protect him, the shoemaker departed, and, erewhile, returned, but in some distress 
of feeling, that he did not care to express. 

Rosalie retired to slumber, but was awake with the lark; and being intent on 
her design went to the house of a man, noted as a letter-writer, to whom she dictated 
two epistles, or the subjects of them, and, having paid for the labor, retreated in 
haste. Untoward as had been the events of the night, she was in high spirits; and 
having watched the amiable Grue and her friend, until they were in close confab, 
with a more demure aspect than usual, she greeted them. “ I don’t know whether 
IT have done tight,” said she, ‘ but you know the Major, who is always walking up 
and down the street.” 

‘We do—yes—certainly,” said Miss Grue. 

“ He is always with a slender man,” said Blase, “ rather genteel.” 

“Would you believe it, said Rosalie, with great simplicity. ‘I could never tell 
what made them come up and down so.” 

“ What ?” cried Miss Grue. 

“Why?” said her companion. 

** Both of them are in love,” said Rosalie ; “but it is not my place to say anything.” 

“In love? with whom?” said Madame Blase, looking at herself in a glass, 
infinitely too small to reflect her rotund outline. 

‘ There never were such creatures as these men are,” said Grue. 

“ However, I know one secret,” said the girl, “ if people wont look out, they can't 
get married. A woman may be a widow, and yet they may be madly in Jove with 
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her; or an old maid—but you know, all that heavenly purity men don’t understand. 
I have heard, through good authority, how much*they admire—how wretched 
they are.” 

‘I shouldn’t wonder, indeed,” cried Madame Blase, her color varying from 
blood-red to a purple hue. 

‘ It is all set down in the stars,” said Miss Grue. 

“Well, I thought it would look unneighbourly not to tell you;” said Rosalie, 
“ but I know it for a fact. 

“The thin man is an agreeable creature,” said Blase, sentimentally. 

‘My thoughts are at times so entranced,” said Miss Grue. ‘“ However, my dear, 
it’s meant kindly, no doubt ;” and, after some further explanation, Rosalie tripped 
home again. 

Shortly after, Madame Blase appeared, bedizened in a head-dress nearly as broad 
as the window where she sat ; and Miss Grue in one, so delicately slender as not to 
intrude beyond the slit of the curtain from whence her visage was permitted to shew 
itself. On that day, love-letters reached them, inviting them to an interview in St. 
Bernard’s-loft. The Major and Sarton received the like civility in a delicate hand, 
couched in such terms of love as that they could not but consent. 

While this was passing, the Miser had not been inactive in the attempt to recover 
his property ; but, by the break of day, appeared at Ormond’s lodgings, secompanied 
by two officers. As he was still sleeping, it was with some difficulty that they 
obtained admittance, and this was before he had risen from his miserable pallet, 
and was sufficiently awake to know if what he beheld might not be the effect of s 
disturbed imagination. 

“ Guilty, I swear him to be guilty,” cried the old man, “this shews it. He 
never slept, before, after the sun had risen. You thief—you villain—not satisfied 
with eating me to the bone ; but must rob—murder—pillage—destroy me.” 

* Young man, you must come with us,” said one of the men; and, amidst the 
miser’s needless ravings, he was, at last, made fully aware of the crime with which 
he was now charged. Ormand Casaubon did not offer the least opposition, seeming 
to think that his ill-fate was too powerful for him to contend against. They com- 
meneed to ransack his apartment, and it was only when he remembered the gift of 
Colonel d’Arbret there concealed, that he recovered his energy. 

‘ Not there, gentlemen,” said he, putting his hand upon the door, “ you cannot 
intrude there.” 

‘ Cut him down,” cried the Miser. 

** You had better submit,” said the man ; and Ormond, to his mortification, was 
compelled to give way, while they possessed themselves of the watch and chain, 
and having examined it closely, said, ‘‘ This is an evidence at once, of robbery com- 
“mitted somewhere ; for this, young sir, you must answer. Here are the royal arms.” 

“*It is mine,” gasped the old man. 

“This, I will answer at my leisure,” said Ormond, and, turning to the old man, 
* As for you, what did you possess that even a starving wretch eould take from 
yout” 
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“ A bag, with five pounds in it.” 

‘1 remember it well,” said Ormond, “ it was always in your grasp.” 

* Many articles of silver—cups—goblets.” 

‘ False-hearted old age is indeed frightful to contemplate,” said Ormond ; 
** however, you may swear away my life,” but his uncle pulled him by the sleeve 
and drew him aside. 

“Be quiet—peaceful—kindly—man,” said he, whispering. ‘ Promise me my 
share of yonder money-chest, boy, you see I am merciful—have got my feelings 
about me. Have pity on an old man. Give me a written title to my share, boy, 
and all will be well—let us be friends.” 

Ormond gazed at the miserable creature, with silent contempt; and, pressing to 
his heart the letter from d’Arbret, which was concealed there, said, “Gentlemen, I 
am willing to go and answer any charge against me;” and, at this announcement, 
he was conveyed away to the common prison, to await his examination. 

Not an hour after, Rosalie Farette, who had learnt his fate, was with him, heaping 
upon him her advice, consolation, and kindness ; for, according to the true spirit of 
contrariety in women, when all the world believed well of him, she would not, and 
now he was rejected by all, she most of all pitied and approved him. Besides, the 
town applauded his rash bravery in the late affair with d’Arbret, and, undoubtedly, 
in her own opinion, she could never do too much for one who had dared the sword’s 
point in defence of her charms, and who had thus exalted her beauty in public esti- 
mation. Moreover, Colonel d’Arbret had not lately ventured to appear at her house, 
frightened away, as she conceived, by the unconquerable valour of her suitor. It 
was whispered, too, that the colonel was going to be married to Miss d'Estreville ; 
and, considering his deceits towards herself, and his conduct to one quite as hand- 
some, and younger than himself, he deserved his wounds and his fate. But the 
great secret of her feelings she did not guess, which was, that Ormond was the victor 
and the colonel vanquished. 

But, though she parted from her lover in tears, they were wiped away in smiles, 
on her return home. Her father was highly indignant at this foul charge and 
incarceration of his friend Ormond, and was resolved to find some proof that he was 
not the person implicated. Whether, by ardent search, therefore, or quite by chance, 
has never yet been substantiated, but, roaming the fields behind his dwelling, he 
found a man’s cap, with something inscribed therein, precisely what he would most 
have desired. This was shewn to Rosalie, who clapped her hands, and bade him 
come with her to St. Bernard’s-loft; and great was her pleasure to behold Madame 
Blase sail forth at last in all her furbelows, followed by the interesting Grue in more 
unique attire. It was some time after, when Rosalie and her father appeared, for 
she knew the keeper of the turret, and had hinted that she wanted to play a trick 
upon her friends, and the shoemaker had other arrangements to make, Ps to 
the completion of his scheme. 

‘“ We must take care or they will escape,” said he. 

‘“ They are not half so modest as I am, after all,” said Rosalie, ‘‘ though a ara 
so prim, and don't think much of ruining me, either.” 
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Now, to those who have fine ears, there is decidedly much pleasure in hearing 
sweet sounds ; to those who have souls, in reading noble poetry ; to wrestlers, delight 
in the ring ; to astronomers, in the contemplation of eccentric planets; but nothing 
is equal to the extasy of knowing that the meanly malicious are caught in their own 
snare at last. In such transport, she accompanied her father, saying to his friends 
as he went along, ‘‘ We will not have the wrong man charged and imprisoned,— 
come along with me, and we will soon learn who is a thief and who not. I say that 
it is not Ormond Casaubon, and I have got the proof too. He is a good young fellow, 
and persecuted ; and we wont allow it.” 

‘ Depend upon it,” said Rosalie, in her turn, “ whenever women begin to talk 
about other women, and pretend to be saints, they are never worth much, but 
dreadful creatures ;” and with such discourse they at length reached St. Bernard's- 
loft, or, rather, the arched entrance that led to it. 

‘ Are they safe ?” asked Farette. 

“ Are they there?” enquired Rosalie ; and being now dead-dark and late, besides, 
her father took a lantern, and, groping upwards, rather a lengthened train followed. 

“Directly Master Farette sent word to me,” said the keeper of the tower, “I 
thought the safest way was to lock them all in, and he must be a cunning thief that 
can escape from such a turret as this.” But his words were now almost inaudible, 
sounding as through a hollow tube; and the party were too deeply engaged in the 
difficulty of ascent to attend to aught else. Her father entered first of any, and 
there, truly, were Madame Blase and Miss Grue, the major, and hisifriend, Sarton. 
The ladies were in high spirits, as rather entertained by their company; but the 
men had seemingly anticipated their doom, and were cool and confident. 

‘ Halloo! who is here ?” said the major. 

“ I told you,” said Sarton, reproachfully, “a system of science would have held at 
bay such chances as these.” 

The women started up in a flutter and somewhat confused besides. 

“ Before old people talk of the young,” said Rosalie, “they should think of them- 
selves. I knew if you received a love-letter, how it would be.” 

‘“ The same young minx as ever,” cried Madame Blase. 

#5 Dreadful indeed! cried Grue. ee 

** Come, come, neighbours,” said the shoemaker, ‘‘ I think you have been rather 
hard upon my child. She is but young, and the hearts of the young are ever taken 
with the vanities of this life,—and you are not proof yourselves, ye see.” 

“ By all the imps—the devils that attend us night and day!” said the major, 
‘why are we detained here ?” | 

“ This hat belongs to you, sir, I believe,” said the shoemaker, addressing Sarton, 
‘and you must have been the man who entered old Casaubon’s house ; so you must 
come with us.” 

** By the demon of darkness, we might enter, but found nothing,” cried the Major. 

‘ You must come with us, however,” repeated the officer. 

‘ When a man acts upon principles of science, he knows what he is about,” said 
Sarton. “I told you, major, you see.” 
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* One night in the prison will be a change, the other answered—“ We have a friend 
in the back-ground, therefore, come on, Sarton.” 

‘ A friend ?—that reminds me,” said Sarton. ‘‘ Throw dice against time and the 
old man dies at once ;” so saying, he drew a dice-box from his pocket and prepared 
to follow his companion. 

But now, amid the din of many voices, upon enquiry being made whether the 
women might not have had some share in the late attack upon the miser’s house, 
Miss Grue threw herself into a fainting fit, and Madame Blase into such storms of 
passion, that Rosalie heartily repented of her trick, and wished to be safely home 
again; but it was late indeed before everything was peacefully readjusted, and then 
Rosalie Farette was somewhat discomfited, that, after all her endeavours, Ormond 
should remain in prison, and was not discharged on the immediate evidence of 
property, inscribed with another name, being found in suspicious vicinity to the 
miser's dwelling. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ix the present perplexity of all parties, he, who was most confidently secure in the 
success of his machinations, or the ultimate eompletion of his hopes, was Mr. d’Es- 
treville. In fact, he was resolved that nothing should interfere to their defeat. As 
he held one secret fast, so would he keep it; and devise some apparent contingency 
or circumstance, by which the one great event might be produced, from whence both 
wealth and increase of dignity were to arise. He was aware that none of his family 
could be intrusted with the real title of Colonel d’Arbret ; that his wife would revolt 
at such a connexion—that Cecile would indignantly and openly reproach such con- 
tumely—that the tender Adeline, whose affections were irrevocably engaged, would 
repel the idea even, but not improbably sink under this sacrifice of her happiness. 
But Mr. d’Estreville flattered himself that he had studied human nature too well, 
not to know that there were methods of propitiation, adapted to all the ascidents of 
life; and that there were compromises of feeling which, in the day of our glory, we 
diedain, but, in the bumility of misfortune are rendered acceptable. The evil past 
and over, rejoicing and applause would follow. 

His schemes, as regarded Colonel d’Arbret, were not of such decided character or 
conclusive surety; since he, who had ever displayed an open defiance of ordisary 
principles of action, herein evinced a sensitiveness of refinement, equally remarkable 
and inexplicable. He, the daring—the gallant—the gay—was no longer so; as 
though the fire of the sun were quenched beneath the chaster beams of the fair 
planet that now shone paramount. He spoke of his attachment as of a presiding 
evil in his destiny ; urged his princely rank as the cause and apology for intrusion 
upon a modesty so pure; and by the lavish prodigality of his gifts in estates and 
money, placed out of his power to reclaim,’ testified such munificent generosity as 
betrayed indeed that this passion was stronger than himself, or ties of worldly policy 
or privilege besides. As to the young creature, her feelings—the sacrifice of her 
delicaey—were hinted at with nervous excitability or timid reserve. Had less of 
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this appeared, less might have been risked; but this taught Mr. d’Estreville the 
value of his prize, if wen,—how great the loss, if lost; he was resolved it should be, 
as it should be. 

With this view, he restlessly solicited or entreated the prince from time te time. 

‘“ Your Highness sees,” he would say, “how the whole hopes of wy family are 
unhappily bound up in this. It is not for me to speak of service to you, who are 
bound by unspeakable obligations,—but now, a mother’s anxieties—my daughter's 
feelings are—and still there are every-day obstaeles arising, only to be surmounted 
by yourself.” 

“ You have, probably, mentioned to Mrs. d’Estrdpille my peculiar circumstances,” 
said the Prince, “nay, ] think there has been sometimes a kindly sympathy 
shewn by the lady ; but what does she think, d’Estreville ?” 

‘We have not conversed upon so delicate a subject; one, where womanly 
prejudices—you understand me”—said her husband; “but I have no doubt, 


whatever——” . 


‘ Well, well,—it must be known sooner or later—some time,” murmured d’ Arbret ; 
‘ and Miss d’Estreville—have you succeeded there? have you—but no, the same 
unsuspecting—inimitable—Oh, Gon ! how is it ?”—and, in such broken exclamations, 
outbreakings of thoughts—he paced the wide apartment—daring a long interval, 
when the cold tones of Mr. d’Estreville were heard again. 

“Your Highness forgets the nature of the woman,” it said, “ how, at its will, it 
can display, or conceal ; its very refinements being but soft artifice ; its modesty, the 
veil of many minds in one; in fact, how easy it is to them, to understand or not—to 
consent or not ; by flying, to lure to the pursuit, and by denial, to grant consent.” | 

“ She does not guess it, know it,” said the Prinoe; “ certainly n 

‘ I will say no such thing,” said the father, “since she is one of the séx.” 

‘ I would have sworn not,” said d’Arbret, “ not, upon my life.” 

‘ I would have risked nothing so precious on the chance,” was the reply. “How 
easy for many whispers to reach ears, even, that are unwilling to attend. What 
woman spurns the love of princes, though her seat were on the lowest steps of the 
throne ? and to be raised to one only beneath the first—to hold the heart, if not the 
hand ! my lord—my lord—you under-rate the blessing and the bounty of your 
friendship. How is this ?” 

“How? I know not,” said d'Arbret, coloring deeply. ‘ Here,—I am not 
myself.” 

‘ The most impudent seek some excuse of modesty,” urged d’Estreville; “8 
woman may be modest, yet not have courage to take her own fond heart and dash 
it, a8 a glass, into fragments, broken. This you must allow.” 

“ I do,” said d’Arbret; and, with hesitation, he added, “ It must be sa at 
least, that she would have shewn some sign of concession—given one word of hope— 
or of encouragement.” 

‘ Question her,” said the Father, ‘““hint to her the truth. Do you not knot, 


your Highness, a man may offend the woman that he loves, just to the point of being 
forgiven.” 
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** Question—hint—offend ?” repeated the Prince, and he laughed with matchless 
irony; ‘her scorn would annihilate me; so sofi—and such an eye !” 

“ Your Highness is mad,” said her Father, coolly ; ‘“ forgive me, sir.” 

‘ I am indeed, mad,” said the Prince ; “ but if she had pleased, she might, ere 
this, have made me the grateful wretch that such self-devotion,—my dear d’Estre- 
ville-——" | 

‘“ How, d’Arbret ?” cried the Father, eagerly, ‘how, your Highness, how could 
she do this ?” 

‘She, evidently,” said the Prince, pausing, breathing hardly, “‘ she thinks nothing 
of wealth—of state—and she cannot be bought. The same simplicity in action, 
thought, and dress; and this is why ] love her. No, d’Estreville, this must be 
managed by yourself—for my sake. It shall not be forgotten.” 

After such high-wrought discourse, armed with such incentives, Mr. d’Estreville 
appeared among his family, brow-beating the mother that she had not incited to 
bolder action, and taught the gentle Adeline to please him, whose patronage alone 
might make them the envy of the world. 

‘The dear child loves him, that is enough,” expostulated the mother ; “she 
likes her own simple ways, but I will speak to her.” 

‘* She has never worn the diamonds—the coronet—the—the—that Colonel d’Ar- 
bret gave her,” said he, angrily. “ I have known men that, so little complimented by 
the women of their choice, would have—have turned away, and there have ended it.” 

“ He loves her quite well enough,” said the lady. ‘‘ Look at the estates given— 
pearle—presents— Adeline is frightened at the money he expends already. What, 
d’Estreville, would you have ?” 

“* This :—obedience, and that only,” said her husband ; “ and that she should ap- 
pear grateful—that is the least. Let her wear these jewels :” and, at that instant, 
their daughter entered ;—the imperative tone of the father sunk in soft persuasion. 

- Your father is fearful, my love,” said the Mother, “for the sake of your 
brothers—and we are not rich.” 

‘ Would you lose the Colonel’s love for ever, shew him, by your neglect, that 
you reject him,” he said to Adeline, and she turned pale. 

‘ Have I offended him? Ah, no! surely not,” she faltered. 

“ You might have done so,” said Mr. d’Estreville; and seeing she flinched 
before his rigid eye, the mother said, “ You are too harsh, d'Estreville. Leave my 
dear child to me, and you shall be satisfied ;” ‘and he, seeing that his will would be 
obeyed, departed. 

What is it ?” said Adeline, ‘ what have I done f” 

“Nothing, my dear, your poor father is angry,—proud of all that has occurred. 
He wishes you to wear those splendid jewels ; and, indeed—it is rather cold—too 
unkind—considering all they have cost. Come now, love, we will startle the Colonel 
all at once.” 

Perhaps any indifferent observer might have imagined it something peculiar, that 
a being of such refined affections as Adeline d’Estreville, should have been won by 
a man eo essentially the reverse of herself, in mind and person; he, so bold, she, so 
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_ timid,—he, proud, she, artless,—he, strong, she, gentle, —he, representative of the tribe 
of mythic divinities—she, of the legion of other skies, here, in temporary thraldom. 
But the mother was pleased with him (all women were) and now, beholding her 
arranged in the riches of the earth, proud of her daughter. 

‘Dear mamma,” she entreated, “ pray don't dress me out. He is so warm- 
hearted ; he will crush me up—you don’t know how he goes on.” The mother 
smiled, and thought of the beauty of her child, nor did she wonder. 

This was the manœuvre of Mr. d’Estreville ; for, if the prince would be satisfied 
with such symbols of observance, or if they were considered as prognostics of the 
future, most willing was he that it should be so, and that accident should thus lead 
the way to his wishes. If he had pre-arranged the scene, it could not have better 
occurred. D’Arbret was gazing from the window upon tufted groves of trees, 
bespangled over with sunshine—the distant stream—pasture and sloping lawn, 
when the lovely young lady entered; and from the dream of melancholy he was 
roused at once. . 

She came, clad all in white,—of texture so soft, that it was as fleecy clouds enfold- 
ing her; and round her waist she wore the diamond girdle, sparkling in front 
through all the flowing tresses that drooped round her ; and those tresses were con- 
fined by fillets of like brilliancy, that shone upon her brow, only bedimmed by rosy 
blushes that beamed from out the glory of her face, and by luxuriant locks that 
strayed from their confinement. To a poet’s dream she might have seemed a 
vision, and, to his, much more so. He gazed an instant ere he approached her. 

4 Art thou the same, or art thou different?” he said. ‘“ Different, but still the 
same ;” and, taking her hand, he gazed again, bewildered, doubtful if this were true, 
if thus she recognised his claim to her affections, or had thus appeared in innocent 
ignorance of his sorrow. He could not divine it; but she had come and bliss was 
with her. If he embraced her, it was with such gentle kindness, she knew not 
if it were so. : 

‘ You have seen,” he murmured, diffidently, “seen that I am lost—and have 
come to save me.” 

‘ Mamma says I am unkind,” said Adeline. ‘* You know that it cannot be so.” 

‘I know that if heaven be open unto mortals like me,” sighed he, “ you are the 
spirit that might lead me there ; if not, in sorrow and guilt, you might console.” 

‘“ Hush! you are not yourself,” said she ; “ you do not look well—so anxious— 
wild,—how can you—dear—”’ 

‘ Dear what?” he cried; “ say the word again, my dear Adeline—once more.” 

‘ Dear, is a pretty word, since you are fond of it,” she said, and he drew her to 
the light, but she was fair as day itself. 

“ If this is meant in kindness to my hopes, I thank you,” faltered the Prince ; “if in 
consideration of my misery, doubly I thank you; but, if in self devotion, here, on my 
knees,”—and well he knew the graces of this life,—for, bending there, queens might 
have had themselves and kingdoms won, and not ignobly. “If a life of grateful 
service can repay you, dear Miss d’Estreville.” 

‘ Rise, sir, rise,” said, the timid Adeline; and, beholding her confusion, the colonel 
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said, “ True, dear Adeline—but it is these chances of fate that make men fools, and no 
wonder it masters even me.” So he apologized, misconstruing her embarrassment 
as so many evidences of kind consent, granted to his claims and unhappy condition. 

It is but justice to state that, long previous to this, the colonel had written to Rosalie 
one of those skilful epistles, for which he was so famed ; 80 polite as to seem to indi- 
cate something, but in reality nothing; and here he spoke of Ormond Casaubon with 
applause, and resigned his claim to her in his favor, with grace enough to flatter her 
vanity, and still so indistinctly, as to intimate rather generous than willing renun- 
ciation. For the first time in his life, one love-suit was enough for the eolonel, and 
one passion absorbed all others of weaker or more frivolous character. Indeed, all 
sentiments of all other kinds were merged in this only. 

‘ Did your Highness see—remark the jewels?” asked her father towards evening. 

# I found her more transcendently beautiful than ever.” 

** Do you, now, believe ?” said d’Estreville; ‘‘ every woman may be won, go but 
the way to win her;” and the Prince thought that he understood him. 

Upon the unfortunate, sorrow can scarce make deeper traces of its passage, but on 
the happy, the impressionis seen at once ;—the difference is, that we do not observe the 
flaws of granite, but those of marble and alabaster are instantly discoverable. There- 
fore, Adeline could not but behold, henceforth, the change in d’Arbret, and she was 
more confiding then ever, the colonel, if possible, more attentive. It was remarked 
that she treated him with loving familiarity, and that when they strolled unobserved 
in retired walks, or lingered in shady saloons, she yielded him a playful caress, or fond 
words escaped her, unawares. But there was one thing in which, according to the 
opinion of his lady, Mr. d’Estreville acted with considerable imprudence, and this was 
in the encouragement given to Colonel d'Arbret to lead his fair charge into moon- 
light rambles in the park and shrubberies ; this was, he declared, beneficial to the 
health, while the anxious mother trembléü in fear of some fatal consequences to a 
constitution so delicate. 

Meantime, repeatedly, when the prince retired for the night, he was followed to 
his apartments by Mr. d’Estreville; who, at last, let fall more than hints of his true 
meaning. ‘ Does not your highness know,” said he, “ you must offend, and she 
must forgive; this is not found disagreeable to most women. Be sure, my lord, 80 to 
offend, and she, even my daughter, will forgive.” 

The prince was reclining on a silken couch, thoughtfully ; the lamp set far aside ; 
his face averted into the dim shade ; there was the pale outline alone visible. 

‘I know—I feel—I hear,” said he ; “ why speak so loud.” 

‘ Towards evening,” said the other; ‘“ and let, my lord, to-morrow be the day.” 

‘ Prince of the kingdom and lord of many lands truly,” said the colonel; “ yet, 
least of all, I like it from your mouth. Call me, d’Arbret.” 

‘ What say you? In the pavillion ;’ said the same calm—cold— indifferent voice, 
but no one replied. 

‘ In the cedar grove,” it said, but still no answer; a deeper tone succeeded. 

** Does your highness understand me?” asked Mr. d’Estreville ; but he ventured 
not to speak again. | 
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“' She—does she know it,” said the prince, “ guess—imagine all. Does she 
consent ?” 

* Has she ever refused to wander in moon-lit groves?” was the question. “ The 
colonel was reported to understand the women.” 

“ The women, truly,” said the prince, satirically ;“‘ but this woman—girl—angel— 
her name is Adeline; who understands her? He is more than demon or than angel 
who does,—a presence most inimitable !” 

There was one glance of the prince's eye while speaking, so hot, so keen, that it 
quelled even this man—base as he was. He did not speak for some time again; 
when he did, it was in broken phrases—in the tone of inuendo. “ In the pavillion,” 
he suggested, “ beyond the cedar grove—at twilight, or at night,”"—and the sound 
ceased ; silence ensued, followed by earnest thought. 

** Does she know—does she consent ?” said the prince, in violent agitation. 

**She knows—ehe does, or will consent,” said Mr. d’Estreville. ‘“ I do not say 
consent,—but she will forgive, no doubt.” 

. “ZX will think,” said d'Arbret, “ of—of her and of myself. Good night ;” and as 
he lounged there, he remembered the pavillion, deep in, amid the shrubbery, a 
splendid room where he had often lingered to hear her soul-touching voice ; and he 
recalled the glory and the guilt that dwelt in courts, the region of his birth, and 
though he wondered, still it was not improbable that this enchanting being might,— 
but he did not venture to ask himself—might do what ? 

On the following day, by the contrivance of her father, she came forth, at the 
setting of the sun, arrayed in the same robes of virgin whiteness. 

It was observed, during the morning, that d’Arbret was absent, pale, agitated, and 
by no means himself; but then, she had been less with him than usual, or he had 
retired from her society, and this might account for it ; but when she perceived it, 
because he was melancholy, she was more gay that she might enliven him. Still, 
however, when he re-appeared towards dinner, clad in sumptuous garments, flushed 
and high-spirited, and as prepared for perfect conquest, the remembrance of all 
depression vanished and happiness was restored. The young lady, believing that 
this was the effect of her affectionate kindness, was still more delighted. The prince 
remarked that she wore the same jewels given by himself; and this was, as he was 
made to understand, one of the signs of her approval of his suit. 

“You have not seen the pavillion to-day, d’Arbret,” said Mr. d’Estreville, 
# Adeline has been decorating it with curious plants, quite after your own taste.” 

The prince blushed in spite of himself; Adeline did, beholding his confusion ; but 
this again was taken by d’Arbret as a fresh intimation of the future. 

After dinner, the gentlemen certainly drank more freely than usual; and, much 
to the astonishment of his lady, even after coffee, Mr. d’Estreville again called for 
champagne, and twilight had come and gone ere their revelry was ended. 

“ I shall be glad, my love,” said Mrs. d’Estreville, “‘ when you are married, “ for 
really your father teaches the colonel very imprudent habits.” 

The young lady blushed, and, taking her guitar, warbled an air of mournful sweet- 
ness, that brought at once the colonel to her side; and, as he eame, she blushed 
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more deeply. ‘The windows were open that led upon the lawn, and she turned 
aside, plucking some flowers from a vase just by. Some of these she gave to 
d’Arbret ; but though the night was shining with all her stars, as though to invite 
them forth, he did not dare to whisper the word so often spoken before. ; 

At this instant, a servant appeared, bearing her shawl. 

“ No, not this evening,” said she, “ surely ; it is getting late.” 

‘ You have left me nearly alone all day,” said d’Arbret, diffidently. ‘“ How have 
I offended, not to be once more indulged ?” 

Look at the stars,” said Adeline. 

“* Let us have no more evening rambles, pray now, colonel,” said the mother ; 
** not to-night, however.” 

The colonel had resigned the shawl, when Mr. d’Estreville interfered. 

* D'Arbret will take another bottle with me, my dear, if the ladies are not in want 
of his company.” | | 

‘ No, indeed, Mr. d'Estreville, after that wound too,” replied his wife. ‘“ Nay, 
go along, colonel; go, Adeline, if this is to be the case.” 

“ It is, indeed, heavenly,” said the innocent girl, “ and the nightingale yonder 
makes the woods thrill with his music.” 

The colonel folded the shawl round her and whispered, “ to wish a few short 
moments with you, is this a crime, dear Adeline, not to be forgiven ?” 

The accidental answer given by the young creature seemed to carry aut the 
fatality of that night, for she said, ‘‘ you must offend that I may forgive, is it 
not so ?” : ) 

Very nearly the precise words which her father had uttered. The prince was elate 
at once, believing that he too well understood her. He pressed her embracingly, 
as they reached the lawn. 

‘ Would that all the faults of this night,” he murmured, “ could be so forgiven | 
Is it possible ?” | 

‘4 I fear that they are, already,” she replied ; and he turned into the walk that led 
beside the cedar grove, now all radiant with moonlight, and as they strolled along, 
he beguiled the way, remarking on the loveliness of flowers in such a silver atmos- 
phere ; and he faltered out a wish to see even those, with which she had decorated 
this favorite pavillion. The diffidence of his manner gave her confidence, and she 
consented. 

“ The scene is charming,” said Mrs. d’Estreville, beholding their last, faint shade 
lost amid the umbrageous wood, and sinking into nothifigness. 

Scarce had they vanished than Mr. d’Estreville ordered more wine, asked Cecile 
to play, and, shortly after, complaining of the chill evening air, had the glass doors 
closed, and then as suddenly quitted the apartment. The ladies continued their 
little occupations ; now observing the dark shadows sink down upon the distant hills 
and trees ; now listening to the lone night-bird's song ; now watching one bright star 
that shone the brightest ; and it was only when weary of their pursuit, and as their 
sensation of loneliness increased, that they began to remark on the lengthened 
absence of the lnvers, but this they had scarcely done, than Mr. d’Ketreville entered. 
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“ Shall [ go and look for them ?” said Cecile. 

# What is all this?” demanded her father, peremptorily. 

‘ It is indeed dangerous, considering Adeline’s health,” said his wife; “ and is 
quite alarms me.” 

‘ Hush! hush—hush,” said he, as though checking some disagreeable sensation ; 
and after pacing the room for awhile, he hastily again retired. 

‘ I wonder at Adeline,” said Mrs. d’Estreville, “‘ do you hear, Cecile, yonder! 
there is her own bird singing, she knows the hour by that,—she says it never sings 
till late.” 

In such tedious suspense, the ladies sat, still longer, listening ; and, as the hours 
passed on, every sense was stretched upon the rack of one thought only-—a fatal 
presentiment of evil. 

Mr. d’Estreville opened the door, and looked in upon them both, intently. 

“ Your father is very strange in his conduct to-night,” said Mrs. d’Estreville, and 
Cecile, who had perceived this some time before, did not reply. 

It was after another weary interval that Mrs. d'Estreville spoke again. 

‘* Hear you nothing?” she asked. ‘‘ Cecile, listen, love.” 

“ I hear nothing,” was the answer. ‘“ Listen,” said the lady. “ It seems, as 
though, in the farthest distance, shrieks—cries were sounding.” 

“ Itis nothing, sure,” said Cecile, pale as death :— but, scarce an instant, anh 
they both started up. Shrieks—cries—following fast—were heard too truly,—and 
they would have rushed out, but Mr. d'Estreville entered. 

: “It will soon be over,” said ms with ghastly calmness. ‘ Be prepared ; and all 
will then be safe.” 

But one cry more !—it thrilled to every heart. A crash-~and—and—flying 
through the window—the apparition came—the phantom of Adeline. It sunk 
kneeling—crouching on the ground, in horrid silence. | 

“ Oh God! bring help,” cried the poor mother. “ My dearest child—my angel 
—my Adeline—speak to her, Cecile.” 

‘ Tell us—tell us,” whispered her sister, “ what has happened ?” 

“ My dear mamma,” said the spectre, terribly beautiful to look upon,—and as 
she ized her clasped hands, the streaming blood flowed from her arms. “ Your 
poor child has come to ask you for a home. Innocent—mamma—innocent,—but 
the road is long—too long—walking on the stars, love.” 

‘‘ My injured saint, come to my heart?” said Mrs. d'Estreville, and turning 
round, “ hasten—bring help—there is madness in her eye.” The servants fled a 
once. Then she beheld, advancing, another shadowy form of more majestic misery, 


‘and soul-struck ;—it was the prince himself. 


4 You, air, have been the cause of this,” he said, as he passed Mr. d’Estreville; 
and he raised the young creature in his embrace, saying, “ more dear—more 
honored for the past, my Adeline ; my kingdom shall repay you—am I not sunk 
‘more than yourself, my girl ?” 

*« Look at her, sir, oh my poor child !” cried the mother ; for over her daughter's 
looks were passing elouds of another world to quench the light of this. 
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# Had I but known—oh, Heaven! had I but guessed!” cried d’Arbret; and as 
the lest torrent of his passion burst from his eyes, he whispered, “ Nay, my dear 
one, believe me—more wretched than yourself :”—- but, ere he laid her down upon the 
couch, she was insensible. 

Two messengers were dispatched to Paris to bring medical assistance, and great 
were the rewards he offered for all or any that could now prove available; and if 
grief and quick distraction reigned asound, in every heart,—more deeply still they 
raged in his,—knowing, how he had been deceived, and how betrayed, and all she 
was, whom most he had offended, how far too worthy such a wretch as he to covet or 
to keep. Restlessly, during the night, he wandered up and down and waited with- 
out her chamber. No news was brought that night that could convey either hope 
or consolation. It was grey morning-twilight when Mr. d'Estreville again appeared 
before him; but d’Arbret’s looks, wanly outshone the light. Mr. d’Estreville had 
no dowbt that all would yet end well. 

‘ All that has passed between us of idle gifts is ended,” said the prince, “ and 
being past, let them be forgotten. They are your own, sir. If we have sometimes 
outstript discretion, we have never yet stooped so low—so very low as this. 1 would 
have had the object of my love,—she who has been—is so—sacred from—from— 
leave me, d'Estreville. So much as I have valued her—what is my greatness to me 
—but as nothing.” 

Though incoherently spoken, it told enough. Mr. d’Estreville saw that he had 
offended, and felt that he dare not explain; but, shortly after, he revealed to his 
lady the real circumstance of this sad catastrophe. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was many days before any of this unhappy family were about again ;. all being 
engaged in attendance on the sufferer. The Prince remained there, closed in his 
private apartments ; but the spring of actiôn, from whence all without was moved, 
since, at his summons, every one obeyed, and the most eminent men of science in 
the medical world, at his command, hastened there, but, as it seemed, in vain. The 
mind of the human being has not been found, as yet controllable by science; and 
the heart is of some ætherial texture (wherever the heart exists) not to be analysed 
or too rudely investigated. The young lady recovered of her wounds; but, during 
the malady, shewed a restlessness still to be rising—to behold the morning light— 
to listen to songs of birds—to watch the flowing stream—the growing flower,—for s0 
she expressed her fancies ; or was sunk in melancholy, inexpressible, since by herself 
unexpressed. The mother mildly pleaded, but imperfect speech replied ; her sister 
touched the harp, and gushing tears but followed ; her father came, and, from terror, 
she shrunk into idiocy—vacant—dull—dreadful,—as though life had lost its spirit, 
itself alone remaining. She prayed and murmured hymns; but not as she was 
wont to do. 

After many letters and some solicitation on the prince's part, Mrs. d’Estreville 
resolved to see him. It was after the day had past she visited him, as thongh night 
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could hide her grief. She was clad in black, the dress that she had worn since that 
too-fatal night. The prince started from his seat to welcome her; and though te 
his memory there came all that the faculty had judged incurable—all their imcags- 
bility to manage a complaint, so totally mental,~—he yet believed that she might be 
the bearer of some other news—some kind remembrance of her—of Adeline 
d’Estreville. 

He was scarce prepared for all he wittessed—of grief—of care-worn maternal 
love. He met the lady at the door, and from thence supported her till they were 
seated together. 

# Oh, sir !—dear Colonel.—Oh, my Prince,” for so the mother cried, and sunk 
upon her knees. ‘ What is to become of our child ? our hope ;—her life depends 
upon you—upon you only.” 

‘ Rise, Madam,” said d’Arbret, and he said no more ; but took her hands in his, 
nor once looked up. She'sat beside him. 

‘“ Recover her,” said he, at length, and paused again. “ Did it depend upon me 
to save her—to re-assure her—give me the opportanity,—oh, God ! there is nothing 
now in this life ;—tell me—bid me act—and it is done.” 

“ Our.child,” said the mother, “ has been too tenderly nurtured, or has met with 
an untoward fate. To this, she never can be reconciled.” 

“ Bring her to my arms again,” said d’Arbret, “teach her to honor me, and— 
Mrs. d’Estreville—she shall be my wife; as much 90, as—as—the laws of princes 
can make her. I will be restrained ever to remain single—and be united to her only.” 

Mrs. d'Estreville did not reply, but her tears flowed faster than ever, knowing 
what had been—and what might have been. “I ‘fear she will never be herself 
egain,” she said. ‘“ The events might have been amended, but the feeling never. 
She has lost something that she cannot find again.” 

“ There is a picture,” said the prince, “‘she once wished for it. Could she be 
made to look upon it, she might recall—” 

“ The picture of yourself,” said Mrs. d’Estreville. ‘ I remember—she shall see 
it;” but, while she spoke, the door opened, and the lovely invalid entered on tiptoe, 
stealing, in the cunning of true madness, as she thought, from all observation. The 
female attendant, who followed, drew back; Mrs. d’Estreville started up, the prince 
stood aside, beholding her. 

The unhappy young lady was in her night dress; a lace cap, eonfining those 
tresses and shrouding the face he had loved to look upon; it was now worn and 
changed indeed, with eyes, too, bright like wandering stars. 

‘ My dear mamma is gone, Cecile too, aye ! 1 am all alone,” she murmured, “ but 
day never comes—night, always night,” and she approached the vase of blossoms, 
whose flowers she had last presented to her lover,—and, plucking some, she turned 
away.” It was the night changed him,” she said, “ and the spectre came. He can’t 
come now ; ghosts hide from one another. Hush—hush ! and no one hears me,— 
no, no, indeed.” There was a pretty triumph in her manner, only too like herself. 

* Shew yourself, my lord, just one glimpse,” cried the anxious mother, “ and may 
the Almighty listen to us.” 

[counT MAGARINE. ] 
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D'Arbret was pale, awfully so, as he advanced, and yet there was love's softness 
in his aspect. ‘“ Suffering saint—my Adeline,” he whispered. 

She stood still, and gazed, changing from pale to white,—from wildness into 
horrible tranquillity ; the soul sank into itself at once, and she passed on. The 
prince drew back; the mother advanced, accosting her with epithets of love. 

‘The shadow comes again,” said she; “ pray, mamma,—with prayers it will 
keep away—and day will come.” ° 

‘ It will soon be morning,” said Mrs. d’Estreville, with soft conciliation. “ When 
Cecile sings love, the morning comes.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Adeline, “‘ come then to bed, the spectre can't come there ;” and 
plucking another blossom, she glided from the room. D’Arbret was sunk in tears. 

Afterwards, by the recommendation of their medical advisers, such airs were 
played as she was wont to sing to him; passages read, that she had read tohim ; the 
same scene presented, where she had sought his company; but sad relapses fol- 
lowed or mournful aberration. The most hopeless symptoms of any, were incessant 
watchfulness and want ‘of sleep, restless activity by night and day, and changing 
from place to place, as fearful of herself and every one. 

The prince's picture was at last placed in her bed-room immediately opposite her 
sight; and Mrs. D’Estreville, at times, cautiously whispered his name. The like- 
ness was admirable, depicting him to the very resemblance of life. At first, she 
faintly smiled, then, wildly gazed, and then was fascinated by some inward feeling, 
as though spectre-struck, till madness came as short relief; and so she raved inces- 
santly of how the vision haunted her—and would not go away; and, saying, “she 
would enchant it away,” sang hymns and muttered prayers, that all in pity wept 
for her. : 

The attempt was given over, and, latterly, all that could be done was to follow her 
and indulge her; and, because her ways were simple and gentle as nature's self, all 
honored even her sorrows. 

Thus, so it was, summer had past and winter come, and Mrs. d’Estreville, who now 
seldom left her daughter's chamber, began to think that, as the paroxyms;of the © 
malady were less violent, hopes might be entertained. D'Arbret had been called by 
military duties elsewhere, only to return to the one point where all his affections were 
centred; and hearing of some prospect for the better, farther advice was forthwith 
summoned, that nothing might be wanting to such a blest conclusion. This con- 
firmed the happy expectation; and all that might alarm or disturb her tender 
spirits was still more anxiously than ever kept from her sight and sense. 

It was mid-winter. The snow lay deep upon the ground, the trees were bare—the 
scene barren ; and, over all, the pale moon floated alone in a wide sky. The whiteness 
of the earth made the night full of light—a kind of clear serenity ; when, at a late hour, 
Mrs. d'Estreville retired to rest. Her daughter had been during the day more than 
usually melancholy; but now no living thing must stir, for she was sleeping. | 
Some hours passed and her mother suddenly awoke, roused by some dream, imagi- 
nation—fearful surmise—of she knew not what, but she arose. 

“* Dear love, did you call?” she asked, but no one answered. On looking in the bed, 
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the lovely prisoner had flewn,—gone. ‘ Where ?” cried the mother’s heart, and, an 
instant after, the house was roused, d’Arbret among them. Through chamber, halls, 
—through parks and woods, they rambled, but in vain, till morning dawned. Then 
only they discovered that the little boat, moored in the shady creek, was floating on the 
stream, and dreadful thoughts possessed all who were there. The wave was still 
flowing, though bound in with ice, and the current was driven onwards by the keen 
winds that blew from off the hills. The prince questioned not, for his soul told the 
prophetic truth. The morning sun was rising, and, on the snowy islet he saw some” 
thing that was not snow,—a ruin of the past, reclining there. He went there, as to 
his doom. True, it was herself, lapt in soft sleep, with dreaming smiles, lost in 
immortal trance. He bore her home, and would believe that she was still breathing, 
but the spirit rested, and her once happy home was left the house of mourning. 

During this period, d’Arbret had been twice applied to, to interfere in behalf of 
the unlucky major and the gamester Sarton, and to obtain their deliverance,—ake, 
to identify the valuable token of his remembrance, given to Ormond Casaubon; and 
in each of these his explanation supplied to exonerate the parties from all farther 
reproach. It is also remarkable, that, by the proof of the tenants, holding his uncle's 
premises, and by the singular will of an unknown individual, Ormond Casaubon 
was secured in the possession of his treasure ; and managed so to satisfy the rapacity 
of the miser, and others connected with him, that he was regarded as a miracle of 
generosity and good fortune—and altogether deserving of so charming a wife as 
Rosalie Farette. 

As years elapsed, the family of d'Estreville rose into high influence at court, and 
it was said that the children of Ormond Casaubon could never have so succeeded 
in the world, but through some patronage ef a more than common kind. As for 
Colonel d’Arbret, he passed under that name as a dissipated, reckless character,— 
but was known otherwise as a prince of generous and magnanimous disposition, and 
beloved for such high qualities; yet, judging from all outward evidence, those 
acquainted with human nature would have asserted that he was anything but s 
happy man. 

The good folks of St. Denis still attend confession; and such crimes remain un- 
spoken—and such follies unchastised. In fact, wherever vice and vanity exist, is 
their ignorance they cannot know themselves, and in their falsehood they will not 
avow themselves, but blindly hasten on ; in all errors, by confessing the false, believ- 
ing that they escape the punishment due to the true. Nevertheless, our friends of 
Saint Denis are a gay and a light-hearted people enough, and joy wait on their 
merriment. 








Iszrsorox, 
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THE FAIRY GIFT. 





"T'was Flora’s birth-day, and her graceful nymphs, 
Brought each the ower she deemed the loveliest, 
To deck the fairy bower of her Queen, 
Or form a t’ adorn her flowing hair. 
Some brought her blushing roses, emblems meet 
Of Love and Beauty; some, the Lily fair, 
The maiden Jasmine and the Myrtle green, 
The Hyacinth, sweet-scented Heliotrope 
The bright Geranium and the Passion-flower, 
The lovely Oleander, and the Clove; 
The Pansey, or the Tulip rare and gay, 
Were each selected as a fai gift, 
And graced the bower, wherein Fiorella sat, 
Lo a throne of moss, o’er-canopied 

ith delicate Clematis, Honeybine 
And drooping Fushia. On her mowy brow, 
i Now rope Bred he gr gaily sipped 

er Nymphs surrounded her, an y 
The Nectar cup ; and deemed that every dower 
Dearest to Flora had adorned the feast. 
The gilded vault.of Heaven grew darkly blue, 
And ‘neath the moonshine, on the velvet green 
The mn À elves their revels had begun ; 
And, Zephyrus, Florella’s lover, waved 
His gauzy wings upon the balmy air, 
And to his beauteous goddess, softly told 
His tale of love and breathed into her ear 
His dreams of bliss, and vows of constancy. 


A laughing Hebe, whose luxuriant hair, 
Toyed with ambrosial breezes, and whose eye 
Of sparkling azure brightly beamed with love, 
Forth from the wildwood came, and o’er the green 
With airy footsteps tripped—then lowly bent, 
Presenting to the Queen her birth-day gift. 
** Queen of the Wildwood and Parterres, accept 
Thine elder N she had boos iat spe through 

e elder Nymp e en , 

And each one chose for thee, her fav'rite flower, 


‘4 Searce knew I what to bring; when, by the side 
Of bars streamlet, pensively I strolled, 
And chanced to see a Water Lily fair, 
Then, thought I, this shall be my Ivory Vase 
And therein will I put two Violets, 
The poe and the white, and dog-rose red: 
A white Convolvolus and Harebell blue, 
A valley-Lily, darling of the Vale ; 
A Primrose, and a pink Anemone; 
A sprig of Speedwell, and Forget-me-not ; 
Dear, loved Forget-me-not, with golden eyes ! 
Oh! wilt thou not approve my simple choice f 
Thine are the gardens’-beauties, now, accept; 
Sweet Wood-flower Queen ! this vase of Forest flowers.” 
Florella took them, and with rapture said, 
‘ Yes, though, all flowers of loveliness are here, 
Wildings of Nature, ye I love the best.” 


Exsa Guana. 
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PAUVRE FIDELLE. 


BY MISS VINCENT. 





Durixe a recent tour through the south of France, I stopped for a short time at s 
small village on the shores-of the Mediterranean. Oppressed by the heat of the 
weather, I found it impossible to continue my journey, but was well repaid for my 
delay by the beauty of the surrounding country, and the joyous faces of the inha- 
bitants. Ah, la belle France! with vineyards, bright skies, with thy fruitful 
pretty village-maidens—lI love thee much, and have spent [many a pleasant hour 
gazing on thine light-hearted children, threading the mazes of the rustic dance, 
neath the shade of wide-spreading trees. 

One evening, after a hot sultry day, I left the inn where I was staying, to enjoy 
the refreshing sea breezes. It was one of those lovely nights, known only in the 
south. The air was redolent of sweets; the orange and lemon trees threw their 
fragrance over all around, whilst the tall palm and the waving cypress shook their 
green leaves softly to the wind. The moon had risen high in the Heavens and 
threw her beams in a long stream of light over the blue waters, which apparently 
slept beneath her benign influence, and the distant Alps, raising their hoary heads 
one above the other, were all tinged with the silver light. This scene, so calm, 20 
beautiful, so unlike the turmoil of the world, to which I had been long accustomed, 
threw a melancholy but pleasing sensation over my heart, and I remained enjoying 
it for a longer time than I had imagined, until reminded by a distant bell that it 
was fitting time to return to the inn. 

Willing to diversify my walk, I took another path from that through which I 
came, which led to the village, when my eye was attracted by one of the prettiest 
cottages I had ever beheld. Its construction was simple, but the vine, twined 
round the windows, and the rich bunches of purple-grapes hung temptingly to the 
view. Roses and honeysuckles were twined round the door, and the garden, in 
the centre of which the cottage stood, though not of large extent, was tastefully 
laid out in beds of flowers, intersected by winding paths. On the left of a small 
shrubbery, I discovered a gate, and I leant over it, inhaling the delicious odours of 
the flowers, for the zephyrs, as if afraid to awaken them from their slumbers, 
seemed to repose upon their very leaves. 

Whilst I stood lingering on the spot, with a feeling of unwillingness to quit a 
place of so much beauty, I distinctly heard the sound of some person sobbing near 
me. I felt assured that it proceeded from the shrubbery end : on looking through 
the trees more intently than I had before, I perceived the slight figure of a female, 
apparelled in deep mourning, weeping over a small mound of earth raised at the 
foot of a tree : my curiosity was excited, for the mound was too small to cover even 
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the grave of an infant; for what, then, could these tears be shed? Whilst I was still 
gazing on the inn before me, the mourner raised her head, and I beheld the features 
of a young girl apparently not more than fourteen years of age. She was not to say 
pretty, but there was something very interesting in her appearance. Her com- 
plexion was as fair as alabaster, but not the least tinge of the rose appeared on her 
cheek, and, as the pale moonbeams fell upon her, they gave her an almost unearthly 
appearance. I longed to address her in the voice of consolation, but knew not how 
to intrude upon her sorrows. Chance, however, effected what I had vainly tried to 
do, for a part of my dress was caught in the hinge of the gate, and the rustling I 
made, in my endeavours to extricate myself, aroused the attention of the young 
girl, and she politely came forward and offered to assist me. There was an ease and 
elegance in her manner which charmed me, and after apologizing for my awkwardness, 
I entered into conversation with her, and soon gained from her open, simple heart 
the cause of all her sorrows, which I shall describe in almost her own words. She 
had already invited me into the garden, where, seated upon a rustic bench opposite 
that little mound of earth, she related to me, with all the ardor of youthful earnest- 
ness and confidence, the following history of her short and inexperienced life :— 
‘““I was happy, very happy in my childhood: my parents loved me dearly, and 





did everything that lay in their power to make my days pass gaily, and my nights. | 


tranquil. They were well off in the world; so Louise had everything that money 
could procure to render her a happy being; but there was nothing I prized so 
much, nothing I loved so well, as the warm kiss of my parents’ lips, and the smile 
of affection that beamed upon their countenances, when they bade me the usual 
morning welcome. They had, also, a son—my brother—but he was a great many 
years older than myself and held a commission in the army. I was, therefore, the 
only one at home, and thus absorbed all the care and attention of my fond parents. 
Time passed merrily on, till, last year,” here her tears choked her utterance, and it 
was some time before she could proceed. with her piteous narrative, ‘‘ when, during 
the epidemic that was raging through the country, both my beloved parents caught 
the fever and died within a few hours of each other. My brother was far away, for 
he was in Algiers with his regiment, and I was, at once, left lonely and desolate. 
Oh! I could not express how wretched, how very wretched I felt. Tears were my 
only solace ; and my sole remaining comfort was a small spaniel that had been much 
prized both by my father and my mother. The poor creature was now doubly dear 
tome; but his howlings, as he roamed through our desolate apartments in search 
of his late, kind friends, used to cut my very heart. 

‘ I was not, however, long fated to remain in the home of my infancy, for my 
guardian, considering that change of scene and air were requisite for my health, 
boarded me and my poor little dog with the family who inhabit this cottage, which 
is situate about a hundred miles from my home. They have all been kind to me, 
very kind, indeed; and, what with their attention, and the kind caresses of my 
affectionate Fidèlle, I had once more recovered a certain tranquillity of mind, when, 
last week, my poor, poor dog was taken very ill, and there,” said she, pointing ta 
the mound of earth, “he lies stiff and cold.” 
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A long pause ensued. “I miss him,” she continued, rising, and going towards 
the tree under which he was buried, “for I have lost the last thing that loved me ; 
at least, that loved me, fondly.” 

I followed her mechanically to his grave, where, cut upon a piece of wood, J read 
the simple inscription of— 

“Adieu pour famats, le paubre Hidelle.” 


THE WHITE ROSE. 





A Lady walked in a garden fair, 

And she marked a white rose blooming there, 
And would have borne it to her bower, _ 

But sorrow passed o’er the lovely flower ; 

And it clung to the trembling leaves with dread, 
While sadly drooped its gracefal head, . 
And its mournful sighs did the Lady move, 

Till she left it there in its home of love. 


The sun locked out on the garden gay; 

And again the Lady passed that way, 

But a ruthless blast had swept through there, . 
And bent and crushed was the rose so fair; 
Bowed was its stem, and strewed around, 

Its white leaves lay on the mossy ground, 
And the mourning buds looked sadly on, 

For the parent rose from its bower was gone, 


‘ Ah! fairest flower!” the Lady cried, 

‘ My watchful tending you defied, 
And lingered, blighted here to be, 
When fondly I'd have sheltered thee.” — 
But a soft voice stole on the Lady's ear, 
("Twas the Rose’s spirit hovering near) 
And it whispered low,” ah! Lady bright! 
I looked to the last on my home of light. 


‘¢ And oh! it was sweeter far to die, 
With my kindred buds in their beauty nigh, 
Than to pine in a fair but distant spot, 
And sadly live where my heart was not.”— 
The spirit swept through the still air by, 
And the Lady listened with gentle sigh, | 
And shaking the dew from the trembling spray ; 
She wept o'er the spot where the White Ross lay. 


M. H. Actos. 
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YOUNG ROSE OF CASTLE-CONNELL ; 


OR, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHANTASMAGORIA. 
By W. Leparr. 





CHAPTER I. 


AsovrT six miles from Limerick, on the Dublin mail-coach road, is situate the little 
village of Castle-Connell. Although, in point of grandeur, position or celebrity, 
having no pretensions to be considered the rival of an English Bath, or a German 
Wildbad, &c., it still has its mineral waters recommended by ‘ the faculty,’ and it 
used to be much frequented, during summer, by the fashionables of that commercial 
city, the more plebeian portion of which made it an object of ambition to spend a 
few weeks there, thus endeavoring to establish a temporary equality with their 
aristocratic neighbours. And, truly, many a rural glory hallows this delicious and 
romantic spot. Whoever has seen that landscape, growing tender in the golden 
decline of a summer-evening with the elite of Limerick’s celebrated beauties pro-. 
menading along its quiet street; the sounds of rippling waters and rustling trees 
broken only by the laugh of merry people and frolicsome children echoed from bank 
to bank; the speckled trout bounding after the flies that swarm over the river in 
dense and detached masses, and fill up every silent pause with their musical, drowsy 
hum, while the soft beams of dying day linger warmly upon the waves, as if 
reluctant to leave the bright and loosely-flowing bosoms where they have so long 
sparkled and sported ; whoever has seen, or can imagine all this, will know how 
description must fail to give an idea of the countless beauties, gathered, like hovering 
graces, round this retired country Spa. 

At a short distance from the village, as you descend the stream, embosomed in 
trees, and offering a pleasing picture of repose and seclusion, stood the residence 
of Mr. Gerald. The lawn, unfolding into hill and dale, and richly diversified with 
meadow and woodland, slopes gracefully away towards a precipitous declivity, clothed 
with brambles and underwood, between which and the water intervenes a space, 
floored with uneven stones, many of them wave-worn and moss-covered, stretching 
into the river, which is precipitated over them by an irregular descent of several 
feet, and is dashed into a boiling mass of spray and foam. Here, at a certain sea- 
son, stemming the adverse current, may be seen the salmon, their scales shining in 
the sun, and, in their powerful efforts to surmount the impediment, springing high, 
and often unsuccessfully, above the surface,—a circumstance from which the imme- 
diate locality borrows its name, and what home-tourist, disposed to view the beauties 
of the Shannon, will forget to visit the ‘ salmon-leap’ of Castle-Connell ? 

Mr. Gerald’s family consisted of a wife and daughter, and a guest, at present 
nameless, besides several domestics and followers, among whom were two, whose 
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singularity of character, especially, distinguished them. One was Shawn Hogarty, 
the old fisherman, so constantly employed by Mr. Gerald and the family in telling 
fairy stories, and rowing them about the Shannon, that he had become a kind of 
heir-loom, or, as he pretended to divination, a walking dream-book and vade-mecum 
oraculum, from whom the females, especially, (but sometimes for a frolic the males) 
exacted answers in cases of love and perplexity. The other was Teague O'Shanter, 
of mongrel extraction, whose infancy had been nursed on ‘ Arthur's-seat,’ and who, 
having afterwards imported himself to finish his education among the radicals of 
Munster, had ludicrously united in his mode of delivery, so strange a mixture of 
Scotch patois and Irish brogue, of Gaelic and: Milesian phrases, that the most skilful 
linguist or traveller, unless intimately acquainted with the brogue, might be puzzled 
to detect his meaning. In all other respects, he was good-natured and kind-hearted 
as a sucking babe, but his great failing, and most prominent trait, was a rooted 
political prejudice, constantly manifested in a hatred of the Tories, and an absorbing 
wish for their destruction. 

It was a fine morning in early spring, and the revolving year was calling the 
beauties of the vegetable creation from their annual torpor. All the world was 
smiling and jocund, and the red-breast trilled its matin-song outside the window of 
the apartment where the breakfast tea-urn had not yet ceased to send forth its. 
comfort-breathing incense, and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald were yet enjoying their repest, 
"when a young and lovely girl, with all the buoyant gaiety of “ quick seventeen,” 
burst into the room, and, throwing her arms affectionately round her mother’s neck, 
exclaimed, ‘ shall we have a walk this morning, mamma ?” 

‘ Perhaps so,” said Mrs. Gerald, smiling; “ but Rose, what have you been 
about ? you seem out of breath.” 

“Oh! I was having a race in the garden,” was the answer, “ the sun shines © 
beautifully—do, mamma, do let us go. Papa wo'nt refuse.” 

‘ Yes, Rose,” replied her mother having first received a token of assent from 
her somewhat taciturn and obstinate husband, “ since the morning is so ‘fine, you 
may go and get ready,” and a look of pride and affection followed the wild and merry 
maiden, as she bounded away humming snatches of a sprightly tune, to obey the 
welcome order. 

‘ Rose looks bloomingly, and seems in excellent spirits this morning,” remarked 
Mrs. Gerald to her partner, after her daughter's disappearance. 

‘ Humph !” responded Mr. Gerald, shaking his head, “ she at all times betrays 
great levity and want of feeling, I had rather see her more sensible and reflecting— 
her giddiness will one day bring her into misfortune. Beautiful she is, to-be-sure 
whatever merit may be in that, but none will ever give her a solid understanding 
or permanently fix her affections.” 

* On the contrary,’’ rejoined his wife, rising to leave the room, “I fear she is 
but too susceptible for the snares of the world into which she has been born. Under 
an exterior of gay indifference lie hidden the embers of devotion and enthusissm— 
a soul capable of high energies and great endurance—and a depth of feeling formed 
to cling for ever to the object that wakes its dormant impulse—God grant it may 
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never be directed to the treacherous or unworthy—if so, poor Rose will be miserable 
indeed !” 

Her auditor frowned his disapproval, and saw her depart in sullen silence; for, 
albeit plain, sincere and irreproachable in heart and morals, he was inflexible and 
rigorous in every pre-conceived notion, and resolutely refused to conform to any 
doctrine, however reasonable, which contradicted his fixed rule of feeling, and stand- 
ard of behaviour. He had mixed much in the world, yet knew little of its artifices. 
Possessed of no very enlarged understanding, and unendowed with the power of ‘ 
penetrating the mask of human virtue, he saw not beyond the rays which sparkle 
over the surface of things, and never detected the foulness and deformity within. 
Under such circumstances, candour must regard him as peculiarly liable to deception 
and misconstraction, equally disposed to receive hypocrisy as virtue, and innocent, 
light-hearted worth, as big with the elements of natural depravity. 

Leaving Mr. Gerald, then, for the present, to doze over his own ideas in dreamy 
meditation, the scene is changed, as with the rapid wand of sleep, to the bracing, 
outward air and river's bank, where life and beauty and animation are breathing 
lightly round us. As in this, our clime, winter sometimes appears to conceal his 
terrors, while stealthily encroaching on the territories of spring ; the hoar-frost of an 
April morning had not yet vanished, when Rose Gerald and her mother issued forth 
on their excursion. They took the beaten path, leading through a fine pasture- 
ground and flanked, on one side, by a row of large birch, ash, and elm-trees, and 
on the other, by the steep and thick copse already mentioned, beneath which the 
river pursued its fertilizing course. 

The sun shone brightly upon the landscape, yet had not entirely dispelled the 
mist, that rose curling from the waters as if Nature were laying aside her veil to 
meet in freshened loveliness the salutation of the god of day. Our young heroine 
paused often in her walk, expressing warm and frequent admiration, as some favorite 
object, or one possessing more than common interest, solicited her attention. A 
taste naturally elegant, and alive to all the beauties of creation, had been improved 
by study, and fostered by the care of a fond and anxious mother into the judgment 
and skill of an artist. ‘Oh! mamma ;” she exclaimed, giving uncontrolled scope 
to her imagination and enthusiasm, as the charms of one particular view broke 
successively into perspective through the intervening wreaths of fog, “ Oh ! mamma 
—look at the mill—how dull, and gigantic, and indistinct it lifts itself against the . 
horizon !—how like an old fortalice it looks, towering through the gloom of the mist, 
with the broad river winding along its base ;—aiid see those fishermen in the middle 
of the stream—poor, creatures! they must be very cold, so expoeed on such a morn- 
ing ;—and I declare there is old Shawn Hogarty poling up the rapid—what hard 
work !—he hardly gains a foot at a time ;—see, now he approaches that island—he 
grasps the twigs and brushwood upon its side—ah ! now he proceeds more quickly ; 
—don't you think, mamma, all that, and the woods behind, and the hills in the 
distance with their bases veiled in partial obscurity, and their dark-blue summits, so 
cloudless, except in yonder spot, where two or three light, fleecy vapours seem 
resting upon Heaven's verge—like birds preparing for flight—don’t you think all 
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these would make a pretty picture 2” And, taking out her pocket-book, she imme- 
diately began to sketch the scene she had been describing; while her mother leaned 
over her, enjoying a feast of maternal pleasure, commending her execation, and 
occasionally instructing her how to increase its correctness. 

By the time she had finished what she termed her minute touches, Shawn 
Hogarty, who was himself conspicuously placed in the foreground of the sketch, 
having just tied up his boat, approached them in his usual, familiar manner. 

.“ Good morrow, Shawn ;” said Rose, observing him. 

“* Musha, good morrow, Miss,” responded the fisherman, “ and God save you 
kindly, Miss ! and here’s that you may be the better o' that same, Miss !—and good- 
morrow always to you, too, ma’am, by course,” he added, tonching his hat respeet- 
fully to Mrs. Gerald, who graciously returned his salutation, when Rose beckoned 
him to her side, saying; “ very good, Shawn |—now, come and tell me, can you 
discover any resemblance between this figure and yourself?” pointing out the place 
in her poeket book. 

“Oh! Miss!” he exclaimed in rapture, for Shawn set no bounds te his admiration 
of his young mistress, “ well—you wor always a fairy at the drewin’;—call me 
pinkeen if one would'nt think you had the larnin’ out o’ the good people; the holy 
cross be about us, seein’ there’s a great many o' them same watchin’ over-right us 
every way this minute ; the resem—fadha! I can’t spake that word, but you mane 
can I identify it may-be—faix thin it looks very like my own ould ridin’-coat, with 
the tail tucked up behind to be light and handy—no, it is’nt sure, Miss ?” 

‘ Yes, but it is, though,” laughed the young lady; but Shawn, almost too 
delighted to believe his senses, would have the fact reiterated by Mrs. Gerald, ere he 
yielded to so flattering a compliment, and then exelaimed—-‘' What! it’s myself, 
then, an’ sure, done by these little dawny hands as white as milk, an’ so tender that 
you might blow ‘em through a quill. Arrah! good sénuber (husband) to you, 
Miss! an’ talking of husbands, I wondher who'll be after tachin’ Shawn Hogarty 
to dance in his ould days at your weddin', Miss. Musha! God be wid the good 
ould times! Och! Miss, them wor the times, when, whoo! a spirited jontleman 
’ud think no more of whippin’ away a handsome slip of a colleen (young girl) no 
more nor yourself used—och! it does'nt seem a day since—used to think of 
turning the wild cat out of its skin on the ould sally-tree beyont.” 

Rose blushed crimson at this reminiscence of her childhood; “ turning the wild 
cat” being an evolution performed by clinging to an elevated branch or bar, and 
swinging the feet upwards, until, getting them between the hands on the inner side, 
you roll head over heels, hanging in the air by the bough, and, after executing a 
kind of somerset, drop upon the ground. Mrs. Gerald stood by and listened 
similingly, much amused at her daughter’s confusion ; for Shawn was too old and 
faithful a follower not to be permitted the remarks that to him were perfectly 
harmless, innocence united to the pleasures of memory ; and Rose, hereelf, who, in 
days gone by, had prattled in the old man’s ear, and danced upon his knee, knew 
all this, and was much too amiable and good-tempered to resent his freedom, though 
maiden diffidrice caused her to feel awkward, but it also made her look more 
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lovely. “ Was’nt there Sir John O'Toole, an’ did'nt he runed away wid Miss 
Larkinson that was, before her mamma’s face,” proceeded the loquacious and com- 
municative fisherman, “ widout as much as sayin’ by y’r lave, save and except will 
you come and have a row on the Shannon. Och! may-be he did'nt do it nate and 
. elane; but I'm afeard,” he added, observing Mrs. Gerald show symptoms of 
impatience, “I'm afeard I'll be late wid the work, and the story's rather long, so 
I'll tell you of it another time, or you'll hear it whether or no, Miss, seein’ there's 
mote nor one that knows it—ha! ha! if there is’nt Teague O'Shanter just divartin’ 
himself the same as when I passed him this morning, slashin’ about him for the bare 
life to practise himself against the Tories—he’s cracked an’ sure;” and he drew 
their attention to a spot at some distance where they saw Teague, armed with a 
weapon called « bill-hook, making furious blows upon the empty air, and occa- 
sionally striking its crooked extremity into one of the large surrounding trunks, his 
other arm swinging rapidly about; and his oratorical flourishes and words of 
menace were wafted in hoarse murmurs over the intervening interval, ‘‘ Listen, 
ladies, how he talka to himself. I wondher, now, would a jury agree to a verdict 
o ‘non compis meutos’ if he murdhered one o’ them he calls his enemies; for faix 
he's a queer sort of a good-natured slob in some things, an’, moreover, a dangerous 
bit of a ganius the same Teague. ‘ Weel, weel,’ siz he often to me of a day, ‘the 
Tories have unco gowd (very much gold) that gars (makes) them aboon eorruption ; 
but,’ siz he, goin’ on in his own gibberish, ‘ they have a flahooleh meikle (plenty) of 
spite, an’ if I had ilka wish o’ my heart,’ sis he, ‘ naboclish (never mind it) that’s 
never tent it, in plain Irish,’ siz he, and I often thinks that Teague is a considerable 
ganius, only so few is able to thranslate him in these parts;’’ and, once more 
touching his hat, Shawn pursued his way, leaving his fair auditors laughing heartily 
at his observations, and their eccentric subject, Teague O’Shanter. Rambling on, 
they at length found their further progress impeded by a kind of fence, commonly 
known by the name of “ double ditch,” consisting of a double bank of earth, with a 
small dyke on each side. 

“ Perhaps we had better return now,” said Mrs. Gerald, glancing at the obstacle ; 
‘it may be dangerous to clamber over this.” 

“‘Ah! mamma, not so soon,” entreated the young enthusiast; “there can be no 
danger indeed—I will help you over ;" and, bounding across the trench, she gained 
the top of the bank, and extended her hand to assist her mother, who, carried away 
by the animation of the ardent girl, suffered herself to be overruled and attempted 
to comply, when, in descending on the other side, her foot slipped, and she was 
precipitated to the ground. A severe sprain was the consequence, the extreme pain 
of which rendering her unable to walk, she was obliged to sit down upon the damp 
sward, exclaiming, in a reproachful tone, “ What is to be done? we are far from 
home; I am sorry, Rose, I yielded to your persuasion.” 

The luckless girl, not knowing the full extent of the injury, and exaggerating 
every, thing in her alarm, looked round despairingly, without reply. No house was 
at hand. The very fishermen were no longer in sight. 

“Oh, mamma!” she said, at length, bursting into tears and wringing her hands, 
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*‘ can you ever forgive me for causing this terrible accident ; and you will get cold, 
too. What shall I do?—what shall I do ?” 

‘ As there is no apparent likelihood of speedy assistance in your remaining here,” 
returned Mrs. Gerald, more mildly, uncertain what course to adopt between per- 
plexity at her own situation, and pity for her child's distraction, ‘ 1 would advise you 
to go home as fast as possible, and bring relief from thence.” 

“ And leave you here all that time?” enquired the other, sobbing bitterly. 

“ You forget, Rose,” answered her mother, “ how long I have been here already. 
I can receive but little additional injury, and, at all events, it is your part to obey— 
only take care, for the sake of both, that your giddiness may not cost you a similar 
casual ty.” 

Miss Gerald felt the force of the rebuke, and complied in silence, merely mur- 
muring as she turned disconsolately away, “ what will my papa say?” naturally 
dreading her reception from one whose inert and saturnine faculties could never 
excuse an error, nor form a just estimate of her character and feelings—always stern 
in his prejudice and harsh in his reproof. On ascending the bank, however, she 
descried a gentleman at some distance, to whom she beckoned with a frantic gesture 
of haste, and then returned to communicate the tidings. The person soon came up, 
and, observing Mrs. Gerald on the ground, enquired what was the matter, at the 
same time regarding the beautiful countenance of her young companion with a much 
deeper interest than the patient. Having received an explanation, he declared 
himself to be a medical student residing in the neighbourhood for the benefit of his 
health, and tendered his services, which were thankfully accepted. The nature of 
the hurt being ascertained, he expressed sanguine hopes that care would prevent any 
serious consequences, apprehending more danger from cold than from the accident 
itself. Mr. Richard O‘Neil—the name indicated by his card—a young man of 
handsome and elegant exterior, apparently scarce one-and-twenty, then assisted the 
sufferer to rise, and, supported between him and her daughter, she proceeded slowly, 
and with great difficulty, towards her home. 

On their arrival under such circumstances, the utmost corifusion and curiosity 
prevailed. The explanation of her mother, and the presence and handsome apologies 
of the young stranger, saved Rose from her father’s severity, except a few muttered 
reproaches. The female domestics thronged round, lamenting their mistress in 
loud and pathetic strains—for among that clase in Ireland, on all such occasions, 
emotions are violent and extravagant as transitory. Shawn Hogarty expressed an 
honest, manly grief at the misfortune, and Teague O'Shanter, who had also returned 
from his amusement of hewing piece-meal the gigantic vegetable effigies of his 
political enemies, and was sharpening his bill-hook upon a stone in the yard pre- 
paratory to similar conquests, drily remarked, “ The gorsoon (boy) callan is unco 
dainty, but if he’s a Tory, or Teague catches him blethrin' (talking idly) to the 
burdie colleen, Miss Rose, we'll find a way to turn him to a banshee or a bogle."” 
So saying, he seemed to trouble himself no further about it, but simply continued 
sharpening his weapon with redoubled vigor, occasionally talking to himself as he 
‘was accustomed todo. Mr, O'Neil recommended that Mrs. Gerald should imme- 
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diately retire to bed, and prescribed some simple remedies, which were forthwith 
administered. Her husband, who, as before-saitl, was rather superficial for one of 
his years and experience, was equally struck by the physician's prepossessing 
appearance and urbanity of manners, and, to prepare the way for a more intimate 
acquaintance, insisted on his staying to dinner. The next day, his admiration had 
so far increased, he pressed him to remain in the house until the patient’s cure should 
be complete. His wife's illness was neither profracted nor serious. A few days 
witnessed her perfect restoration ; but her hugband’s friendship had by that time 
ripened into ardor, and, in the true tone of old Irish hospitality, he invited O’Neil 
to give up his lodgings, and consider his present abode his home while in the 
neighbourhood, or whenever, at any future period, his leisure permitted him a 
sojourn there. 

The individual thus established as a member of Mr. Gerald's family, was pre- 
cisely of that class so dangerous to the peace of society, when characterized by a 
want of principle, being possessed of a soft and insinuating address, elegant conver- 
sation, calm and concentrated demeanour, occasional wit, and delicate compliment, 
qualities that charm the unwary victim into destruction, like those climes, whose 
cloudless skies and slumbering zephyrs offer to the trusting traveller a smiling and 
deceitful homage, while but harbingers to the ruin and desolation of thunder and. 
hurricane. The spell of witchcraft seemed thrown round all his actions. Affable, 
gentle and entertaining, every-body liked him ; apparently steady and sincere, every 
body trusted him. We may presume that his political creed was the exact antipodes 
of Toryism, for he soon became as great a favorite with the phlegmatic and imprac- 
ticable Teague as with the rest. Even Mrs. Gerald, whose mental superiority to 
her husband was conspicuous, albeit several years his junior, yielded up her wisdom 
and discernment to the general fascination, and believed him the almost perfect 
being which every body thought him. | 


The enchanted wand of time is waved over the dream of our existence, spring 
hath warmed into summer, and summer ripened' into autumn, and Richard, now 
familiarly addressed by his christian name, is still a loved and honored guest ; and 
the entire dominion he had acquired, might have led to the conclusion that he was 
the heir, rather than Rose the heiress, of her father’s property and effects. So 
successful also had he been in beguiling O'Shanter's vigilance, notwithstanding the 
threat about the bill-hook and bogles on the day of his introduction, that the latter, 
though frequently witnessing the youthful couple's affectionate intercourse, kindly 
placed it all to the account of the ‘ beuks an’ larnin’, with which our hero was 
adorning the mind of the ‘ dainty colleen.’ He was seldom from her side ; she often 
accompanied him upon the river, in his fishing excursions, and strayed with him 
through the fields. He listened to her simple songs and innocent conversation, : 
superintended her studies, shared her amusements, and dealt largely in that descrip- 
tion of praise, of all others the most delicate and seductive, which gratifies and : 
attrects ‘ rather by deference than cumpliment.” Her imagination was dazzled ; 
her ambition flattered ; her heart won ; and he knew it, for, more than once, in artless 
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confidence had she confessed the truth. But, alas! has nat experience forced upos 
thousands the conviction, that love, soft and graceful as it is in aspect, sometimes 
resembles a small cloud rising into a serene sky from the ocean of our futurity 
which is destined to spread its deadly pall over the morning of our lives, and dart 
its lightnings upon our blighted bosoms. 

But even while we narrate and moralize, the flying hours have clothed the 
advancing year in a mellower foliage, and brought the more rapid nightfall of the 
equinox. . 

_ Richard O’Neil and Rose Gerald were sitting in that apartment where they had 

so often pursued cheerful discourse or social application. It was the evening of the 
20th of September; Mr. and Mrs. Gerald were absent, and would not be home till 
late that night. Tha weather was fine and sultry; and the youthful pair gased 
admiringly upon the scene. The Shannon rolled proudly on its volume of waters 
at the foot of the lawn, which bloomed with an exuberance of verdure. The sun was 
sinking beneath the far-off hills, in spotless splendor. No wind seemed awake 
among the trees—the very aspen caught the departing beams, and scarcely trembled. 
The music of the red-breast and thrush came mingled with the hum of the distant 
waterfall, interrupted by the harsher revelry of sparrows congregating from a 
neighbouring farm-yard, before retiring to roost. Gradually, the sun disappeared ; 
and the tints over the landscape grew pale beneath the rays of the moon, that now 
succeeded as vice-gerent of the skies. The melody of birds was hushed, and objects 
were wrapped in mysterious shadow—all was silence, beauty and repose. Both 
seemed equally impressed with what they contemplated, and a long interval of word- 
leas enjoyment elapsed, their emotions apparently being as tranquil—yet as deep, 
as the religious spirit that even then sighed through the immensity of space. 

** Is it not lovely f” he said, at length, in a murmared, but enthusiastic tone ; 
“ is it not lovely ?” 

Rose replied but by raising to his face her beautiful eyes, suffused with tears, 
while a smile of rapturous assent lighted up her animated features. Then, es if 
struck with a sudden recollection, she exclaimed, laughing ; “ do you know, Richard, 
that on the very morning that you and I met, Shawn Hogarty, as he stood to chatter 
to us some of his ludicrous nonsense, alluded to a story of a gentleman, one Sir John 
O'Toole, I think, that ran away with a young lady by means of a row on the Shan- 
non—he promised to tell me another time, or that I’d hear it from somebody elee— 
but it just came into my head whether it was a row by moonlight—eh, Richard ?” 

* And so you may hear it from another,” replied O'Neil, catching up her gaiety 
of tone and manner; “ for Shawn, never reluctant to communicate when he can 
procure a patient listener, has made me the depository of this anecdote, which, with 
your permission, I will relate forthwith, begging to know if it will be less agreeable, 
told in my own style and rescued from the brogue, the ‘siz Is,’ and ‘ six hes,’ the 
prayers to saints and invocations of the fairies, with which old Hogarty encum- 
bered it.” | 

“ Clothed in your language, Richard, it will sound pretty and romantic—you'R 
be sure to make something of it.” 
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. “To begin, then, by expressing myself honored by your compliment, arch one," 
answered the young physician, whom nature had not gifted in vain, and whose 
invention knew how to turn accidental circumstances to his own advantage ; “ suppose 
the baronet and the young lady seated together, as we are now, with this exception, 
that her mamma was by to watch them, a vigilance which the gentleman is resolved to 
get rid of, and, by flattering the old lady into good humour and confidence, has per- 
suaded her to permit her daughter to accompany him in a row round the island and 
back to tea. The puint is gained, Rose, and the two lovers, for such they were, 
have arrived at the slip or wharf at the bottom of Lower Cecil-street, in the city 
of Limerick. The evening was closing as they stepped into the boat, and before 
they had reached the gloomy arches of old Thomond bridge, the scene was shadowy 
as this we look upon. The lamps from the quays threw trails of light, like fiery 
serpents, along the water. Here and there, a vessel's rigging traced its gigantic web 
upon the sky, while a creaking windlass, or a clanking chain, gave a lifelike reality 
to the indistinct hulls, otherwise so dull and motionless. The vague and confused 
hum from the city filled the ear of busy fancy, with the voices of departed generations. 

‘ Is it not strange,” softly continued the baronet, pressing her hand, as I do 
your's, Rose, “ is it not strange, that the same bustle, which, when in the midst of 
it, animates us to exertion, made musical by distance, produces delight and lan- 
guor ?”’ The delicate hand he held trembled, as its fair owner replied in the same 
low tone, with a visible effort to conceal her emotion, “ I am glad to find that your 
romantic imagination, in an hour like this, does not conjure up unwelcome or dismal 
forebodings.” A sudden bend in the river, at that moment shut out the prospect of 
ships, lamps, and city ; and the solitude was unbroken, save by the tread of an occa- 
sional straggler along the high embankment, that excluded the tide from the adjoin- 
ing fields. Tho stars, aided but by an infant moon, shewed these lovers a mysterious 
light—even dimmer, Rose, than that which redeems our lawn from total night. 
“It is an hour,” whispered Sir John, in reply to his Charlotte's last remark (Rose, 
her name was Charlotte), “an hour when love should not be frugal—how soft— 
how soothing—how voluptuous ! 


‘ Ft is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard; 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d word.” 


Only that here we must be content with the thrush instead of the nightingale—no 
disreputable substitute, however,—but,” he added, “ this is the spot,” and directed 
the boatmen to turn towards the shore. The men exchanged shrewd glances, 
** How long can you wait?” enquired Sir John of them, assisting Charlotte from 
the boat, “ Och! then, not long, y’r honor ;” was the answer, “ we had betther be 
down wid the turn o’ the tide, or it won't be over and above asy to pass the rapids." 
** And how long until then ?” asked their employer, “ Faix, an’ I’m sure its about 
that now, y’r honor—a couple o’ minutes will settle it any way ;” said the fellow, 
scratching his head, “ very well!—you need not delay,” returned the baronet, 
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handing him the fare ; and the men pulled rapidly away, apparently glad to escape 
being involved in so suspicious an adventure. Sir John then took the lady under 
his arm, and they proceeded towards an old abbey, that appeared about s hundred 
yards off, dilapidated and ivy-grown. As they approached, a figure, disguised in 
snowy vestments, emerged from the decayed porch, who exchanged a slight salutation 
with the new-comers. “ Is all ready?” asked the baronet ; “ all,” was the concise 
reply ; and, walking quickly forward, the whole party were soon lost to sight within 
the ruins. 

Meanwhile, on the departure of our lovers, the old lady had lain down to enjoy a 
comfortable siesta. She awoke with a sense of chil] and uneasiness ; feverish appre- 
hensions of evil had crowded upon her sleeping fancy. She rang the bell, Charlotte 
had not returned, and it was eight o'clock. Another hour passed in perfect restles- 
ness, and then alarm succeeding to resentment, messengers were dispatched in 
different directions—all in vain—they returned breathless :andj panic-stricken, de- 
claring their enquiries fruitless—another hour of indescribable agony followed, during 
which little was heard but sobs and inarticulate prayers. The clock struck ten— 
there was a thundering knock. The grief-worn mother held her breath while the 
door was opened—no voice was recognised—a gentle rustle at the parlour-door, and 
Sir John and Charlotte entered. 

‘“* Wretch ?” exclaimed her mother, starting up, her indignation rekindling oa 
seeing her child again in safety, “ wretch! how dare you thus trifle with my feelings, 
but this puts an end to my indulgence—I shall keep a stricter eye on you for the 
future—account to me this instant how you have spent your time.” “ I am no 
longer accountable to you, mamma,” retorted Charlotte, mildly, “ ask him whose 
wishes I obeyed, as I trust I ever shall.” ‘ And pray, Sir John,” screamed the 
old lady, foaming with vexation, “ by what right do you dare to supersede the 
authority of a parent.” ‘‘ By the right of a husband, madam,” replied he, with 
the most provoking coolness, “ we were this‘evening united by a worthy old priest 
of the older abbey—aye—beyond the power of woman to divide us.” 

The cheated mother tried to speak, but her voice was inarticulate; and, laughing 
wildly and vacantly, she sank upon the floor in a fit of violent hysterics. 

“ Then they were really married?” gasped Rose Gerald, taking in a very ful 
breath, as the other paused in his narrative. 

‘* Certainly—as a natural reward of their ingenuity and fidelity,” said Oeil) 
drawing her close to his side. ‘ Her mother, Rose! was rather more than fifty, and, 
like many people of that age, prided herself upon her experience, and practised s 
high degree of surveillance over her daughter's conduct; but, being exceedingly 
open to flattery, was easily imposed upon by witty artifice. She had interposed 
delays to the union of the youthful pair, quite unsuited to their ardent inclinations, 
and they had mutually agreed on this evening, Rose, to consummate their wishes is 
the manner related. Charlotte, who towered proudly above her compeers in ist 
lectual attainments and powers, while pretending the most entire dependence on bt 
mother’s will, had the resolution to pursue the suggestions of her own mind. Sb 
disdained the petty scruples of imbecile or inferior capacities. Yet, tinged with s 
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deep coloring of romance, her character was formed to bow before superior genius. 
At once haughty and docile, imperious and submissive, she despised fools, but, heart 
and hand yielded to the object of her choice, as the heaving billow follows the motions 
of the lunar orb.” 

“ She was a noble girl;”’ remarked Rose, softly. 

“ That is—emulated, and might be excelled, by Miss Gerald—” he added, pressing 
her unresisting hand, “ May Richard O'Neil venture to meet that Rose would do 
aught for his sake ; that she loves him ?” 

‘‘ She does,” answered the maiden, with gentle timidity. 

“ Then is it not the hour of love ?”’ rejoined the other, “ should the pleasures 
now plenteously showered over the world, be rejected by creatures, that, like us have 
hearts thrilling with mutual sympathies prepared to snatch the offered bliss ?— 
surely angels might love now.” 

“ I do not understand you, and it is growing quite dark,” remonstrated Rose, 
seized with a sudden consciousness of error, and endeavoring to extricate her hand ; 
but he held it firmly, urging with increased energy, “ darkness affects but the guilty 
—innocence and honor fear it not—we are alone—dear Rose, you trust my love— 
you will be mine.” Miss Gerald answered not ; but her head sank upon his bosom— 
her breath grew quick, and her frame trembled. The tear of lively affection fell 
upon his hand, and the heart he had gained throbbed in unreserved Sane against 
his own. ® ® ® ® ® 

It was an hour to suppress the tumults of unholy passion; when the Creator 
through his works spoke peace and truth, and happiness. But there are human 
hearts too proud to be awed by the convulsions, too stern to be affected by the tran- 
quillity of nature—as philosophers professing to admire, but sacrificing the emotions 
of the worshipper to the sordid selfishness of the voluptuary. 

None but the sérvants occupied the mansion on the return of Mrs. Gerald and 
her husband. The premises and grounds were searched in vain; but a note in 
Rose’s hand-writing, found upon her dressing-table, told the startling tale—she had 
departed to share the fortunes of Richard O'Neil. 


CHAPTER II. 


How wonderfy] is Death, 
Death and his brother Sleep! 
One, pale as yonder waning moon, 
With lips of lurid blue ; 
The other, rosy as the moon 
When, thron’d on ocean’s wave, 
It blushes o’er the world : 
Yet, both, so passing wonderful! Shelley. 


Tax talisman of change is touched again, and Richard O’Neil is the proprietor of a 

princely mansion. A considerable period would seem to have elapsed since he had 

bereaved Rose Gerald’s parents of their only child, for enough of the scenes described 

in the foregoing chapter hardly remained to determine their identity, and yet our 

bero had but just attained his 21st birth-day. His manners, if not his character, 
T—({court MAGAZINE)—MAY, 1843. 
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had also participated in the alteration, so that, in his present wild recklessness of 
outward bearing, little could be traced of the soft, retiring demeanour for which he 
was formerly remarkable. His impetuous daring, profusion, and gay generosity, 
made him a most especial favorite with his Irish tenantry, who delighted to repeat 
several anecdotes of his eccentric liberality and enterprising adventures. To speak 
truly, he had established a considerable reputation as a rake, spendthrift, and 
duellist—terms, however, which, to a peasant of Erin, conveyed nothing but ideas 
of chivalry, gallantry, and good-nature. Being said to have visited the coast of 
Norway, and to have had several personal “sprees” with the Northern bears and 
boors, the mode in which these had resented the knock-em-down nature of Hibernian 
friendship afforded abundance of mirth to the village gossips aud the “ boys” of the 
district. He had harpooned whales, but merely for the sport, nobly reserving to 
himself no share of the prizes, except some half dozen hearty saline immersions, by 
which he was as often nearly drowned ; and, among his intimates, it was a standing 
joke upon his volatile temper to say that he escaped by effervescence. A warm 
patron of “the ring,” a conspicuous persunage on the turf and at regattas, or 
wherever mischief and excitement ruled supreme, was this Richard O'Neil, the 
calm, literary, and elegant, or some changeling of a “‘ mind diseased, that sought to 
forget in tumultuous riot the deep and dark despair of unrelenting dstiny. 

Enjoying boundless credit, and now come into the possession of a princely fortune, 
and whimsical as extravagant, he affected to display in his domestic arrangements 
all the magnificence of feudal splendour. The decorations of chivalry were employed 
in his apartments, and mock tournaments amused his friends and dependents. 
Shawn Hogarty and Teague O'Shanter were among his staunchest and most attached 
retainers; the former having grown mysterious, reserved and moody, frequently 
absenting himself for days together, circumstances which, though apparently under- 
stood by his young master, were generally ascribed to a more intimate intercourse 
with the “good people ;” O’Shanter, continuing equally bitter against the Tories, 
yet, excepting the insects on some stunted trees, having yet done no murder; but 
the Geralds, scarce remembered, and never spoken of, had like a vision passed away, 
and ‘ not a wreck’ remained to tell where they had been, Our hero, then, is twenty- 
one—the day has dawned which places him in the full and uncontrolled inheritance 
of all his rich estates, and all pains and expense are as nought to give zest and éelat 
to an entertainment which is to display the wealth and character of the host. 

The world has its eventful periods, so has man; and there are times when cir- 
cumstances of such diversity and importance throng so thickly upon us that our 
characters, fortunes, nay, our very lives, seem compressed within a span, offering 4 
vivid and painful contrast to the wide vacuum and monotony of our other years. 
When the world comes of age, might some philosopher say, the planets, with their 
satellites and dependent powers, will hold a solemn banquet: and the music of the 
spheres will roll its concerted harmony through boundless space; and the sun wil 
stand still, as in Joshua's time of old, to smile on their gigantic revelry, and lead 
them light and joy. But what mortal genius or astronomer, in his plenitude of 
inspiration or wisdom, will fix the epoch of this—nature’s grand universal festival! 
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But, from every day that dawns do men by hundreds date their emancipation from 
a guardian’s guidance, and it is signalized by a low convivial song, a sparkling jest, 
an appropriate toast, a sounding sentiment; our light the insect’s labour, our music 
a harper’s lay, or an orchestral burst; all mean and feeble for immortal, chainless 
spirits, such as experience teaches us we are, yet ending as they began in less than 
nothingness. Somewhat in this strain, bitterly yet sublimely moralized the appa- 
rently thoughtless Richard O’Neil, when, seized with a moment's reflection, he sat 
in the retirement of his own private study, on the morning of his becoming in 
proprid personé a man, while the bustle of preparation reigned throughout the lower 
part of the establishment. He remembered how chequered is life with good and 
evil, and counted the friends that, after an actual torpor of mind and body, had 
experienced, in a comparatively brief interval, the extremes of pleasure and pain, 
happiness and misery, wealth and poverty, power and weakness, and considered 
how, with one exception—the intercourse with Rose Gerald—not an incident had 
occurred to him worthy of being the landmark of a human career, ‘when he was 
startled by a gentle tap at the door, and, on his giving the usual permission to enter, 
a lady, closely veiled, presented herself before him. There was an interval of deep 
silence. Quickly recovering, however, from the embarrassment occasioned by her 
sudden entry, Richard O'Neil gave way to an impulse of curiosity, and advanced 
towards her, but she waved him back, while she addressed him with dignified 
firmness, and in a tone of studied respect—‘ Your friends, sir, have reason to thank 
you for so ready an access to your privacy.” 

He started on hearing her voice, but bowed low, and enquired the object of her visit. 

* To be brief then, sir,” she answered, “ though you are reported to be of dissi- 
pated habits, your liberality, especially towards our sex, is said to be as boundless 
as your influence among them ; but coming as I do to ask a favor, or, more plainly, 
to solicit personal relief—nay, be not surprised, sir—I say, under these circum- 
stances, I think it proper to convey an idea of my situation, past and present. 

“My youth was happy. I lived under a humble but comfortable roof, in a 
retired dale, which Heaven meant should be far from the ambition or avarice of the 
sons of pride. A kind, confiding parent was my care—the lamb and sheep-dog 
were my playfellows; my recreations were cultivating flowers, and training the 
woodbine and sweet-briar ; the breezes and woodland songsters were my choristers. 
What attraction dwelt in these for wealth or rank? From the books I see upon these 
shelves, I should conclude, sir, you had studied history, and will remember the 
exclamation of Caractacus, when carried a prisoner through the streets of Rome :— 
‘Alas! how is it that a people possessed of so much magnificence at home, could 
envy me a humble cottage in Britain!’ But my mother is in her grave, and the 
only other being that”— 

‘Is he a husband—shall I shoot him?” interposed O'Neil, with affected nonaha- 
lânce, but he quivered to his heart's core. 

‘* Allude not to such horrid deeds,’ she replied, scornfully; “ know, sir, it is a 
child—a child, too, which has a double claim upon your much-praised nee in 
being an innocent infant as well as a female.” 
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“A child,” he repeated, listlesssly, ‘“ a doublé claim! Ah, madam, you are yet, Î 
am sure, too young and lovely to be troubled with such a burden; but name any 
sum you require, and though I have it not in the house, I will send it to your 
banker’s.” 

‘ Have it not in the house,” said she, who had now become an inquisitress in 
voice and gesture; “and are you Richard O'Neil, the benevolent, that wantonly 
asserts so bold a falsehood ?” 

“ That is my name, madam,” answered O'Neil, in a mixed tone of awe and irony. 

‘“ Then, sir, I know you, and itis time you should know me—behold !” she 
exclaimed, in thrilling accents, raising her veil, “behold the features whose beauty 
you have commended, while you have for ever blasted the heart that panted but for 
you, although my soul you could not sully, nor terrify to bow to yours. I already 
knew your love to the unfortunate and confiding—1I have now proved your liberality 
to the desolate and stranger. I have done, sir. I doubted of your entire depravity 
—came to make the experiment, and have found the reality worse than what I 
deemed calumny had fabricated. Would, sir, you could restore the independence 
and peace of mind you have treacherously gtoien from me.” 

O'Neil gazed upon her in petrified amazement, as she moved like a phantom 
towards the door; and clearing his sight with his hand, he sprang forward to open 
it, when Shawn Hogarty appeared upon the landing-place to whom he muttered 
his conviction that this intrusion was of his contrivance, and directed him to follow 
his charge. The old man accordingly attended Rose Gerald (for she it was) down 
stairs. His master waited till they had disappeared, then descended to the hall, 
demanded a pair of gloves from one of the servants, and, in five minutes, with 
characteristic wildness, was in the saddle, galloping along at a furious rate, and 


whistling the popular air of ‘ Rory O'More.” Common sense would have supposed 
him mad. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Seven o'clock has arrived, and Richard O’Neil, abandoned to reckless gaiety, pre- 
sides over the guests assembled in his dining parlour, which represented a genuine 
Irish gentleman’s dinner-table, of a comparatively recent period, and such as it 
still exists in many parts, or under the auspices of those whose veteran years entitle 
them, spite of the advance of our new political teetotalism, to adhere to the ancient 
Hibernian regime of conviviality. The cloth had been some-time removed, and 
more than an hour’s free circulation of the bottle had predisposed the excited party 
to dispense with the feeble restraints of etiquette and decorum. Some, lolled back 
in their chairs, trolling snatches of songs in all possible keys; while, others argued, 
with vociferous incoherence, on hunting, fishing, polities, women, and other subjects, 
each endeavoring to overcome by clamor the force of his opponent's logic, until calls 
for the waiter, and the ringing of glasses and decanter-stoppers were the only intel- 
ligible sounds. A degree of tumultuous deference, was, however, paid to the hero 
of the orgies, who certainly seemed, in some respects, to deserve euch distinction, 
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his gestures being more frantic, his look wilder, his potations deeper, and his whole 
language and behaviour so inarticulate and extravagant, that even the thyrsi-armed 
Bacchanalian priestesses of old, in their most furious moods, might have admitted 
him a worthy member of their community. He had enumerated the qualifications 
of his ancestors—their courage, generosity, good-fellowship, &c.—virtues which he 
elaimed as descending to him by hereditary right, and received, of course, repeated 
and deafening applause. Proceeding to relate the accidents by which these illus- 
trious scions terminated their lives, he said :—‘‘ My great-grand father’s skull was 
fractured by the brother of a girl of whom he was enamored; my grandfather 
drank down a dozen of the soundest heads in the united kingdom, and died game— 
under the table; my father leaped down a precipice at which all the other sportmen 
shyed ; and, for variety, I should'nt wonder if I’d shoot myself in a duel some 
day ;” and, with scowling brow and insane vehemence, as if intending to illustrate 
the scattering of his own brains, he shattered his glass against the opposite wall. 

“ Hitherto shalt thou go and no further,” said a deep voice, which seemed like 
that of destiny to check profaneness. 

Richard’s eye quailed, and his lips quivered, while the guests, who had been 
attending to his declamations, on looking to ascertain the cause, perceived a man of 
elderly years and gentlemanly appearance standing near the door. The stranger 
advanced to the foot of the table, all the time steadily regarding O’Neil. The com- 
pany, too intoxicated to draw accurate conclusions, yet turned on each other bewil- 
dered glances, evidently astonished to see their young and reckless host, who never 
blanched before the most terrific danger, now shrinking appalled from the appa- 
rently harmless figure that confronted him. Presuming their entertainer’s wishes 
from his agitation, many voices vociferated, “ turn him out—turn him out!” But 
eeeing their leader motionless, the call was responded to like that to the spirits from 
the vasty deep—not one obeyed the summons ; and, presently, all, though previously 
so boisterous and excited, became impressed with the same unaccountable awe. 

‘ Speak—what brings you here ?” at length demanded O'Neil, in a husky tone, 
breaking this harassing suspense by a violent effort. 

The mysterious personage slowly raised his hand, and, pbinting upwards, replied : 
—“ I was present when you were instrumental in saving the life of a fellow-crea- 
ture—I am present now at this your twenty-first birth-day-banquet, and, if you live 
to be wedded, I shall be present at your bridal—a second life.” 

‘“ Hush!” startlingly exclaimed the other, “ there is gold—begone.” 

The man coolly placed the money in his pocket, merely observing, without noticing 
the general outcry of the complaisant sycophants around him, “ on a future day, sir, 
this shall be accounted for along with the rest—but I have not yet declared my 
business.” 

‘ My old friend, you are fastidious,’’ returned Richard, recovering a portion of 
his self-possession, and suddenly assuming a courteous and conciliating manner, 
“ to-night for mirth, and to-morrow for business—come, fill your glass, and drink 
“€ To ladies’ eyes a round, boy!” as sings the poet of our native isle—come, it is 
only fair you should either join our revels or not interrupt them.” 
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** Come—be civil, be civil,” responded the obsequious chorus of applauders, “ you 
should ‘nt refuse the gentleman’s kindness.” 

‘“ Gentlemen!” said our hero, turning with a smile to his company, and the air 
of a perfectly sober man, ‘‘ gentlemen ! you, no doubt, conclude my conduct strange, 
but will cease to do soon explanation. This gentleman is a friend of mine—a—an 
old follower of my father—I have known him from my cradle, and, having been 
some years absent, I had supposed him dead. I am not apt to be superstitious, 
gentlemen ; but, really, for the moment, on his sudden entry, I did think I looked 
upon a ghost, and, as all of us prefer encountering living enemies to dead friends, 
I presume I shewed some signs of terror—I mean embarrassment, but it is over now, 
and so, gentlemen, with your permission, being an old aequaintance, 1 hereby for- 
mally invite him to make one among us.” 

‘“ I join in no revels,” said the stranger, his solemn accents contrasting power- 
fully with that scene of riotous gaiety, while three or four decanters of different 
wines were immediately handed for his selection, “ I join in no revels, when the 
life of a fellow-creature is in jeopardy—the second time, sir.” 

‘ Ah!—life of—a—fellow-creature,” repeated the other, with well-affeeted 
ignorance and concern, “ how—where—speak, friend.” 

A savage growl, accompanied by a stifled cry for help, saluted the ears of the now 
breathless auditory, who began seriously to regard their new guest as some unearthly 
visitant. 

“‘ Hark! you are answered, sir,” he said, sternly, “ for heaven’s sake put an end 
to your brutal pastime, ere too late.” 

“ Go it, yoicks, go it, my bullies!” vociferated O'Neil, in a kind of desperate 
bravado, “ why, old fellow, you would ‘nt rob the poor brutes of their play. The 
fact is, gentlemen,” he added, once more condescending to explain, “ I have a 
lame lion to which I am particularly attached, so sent this evening for a surgeon, 
and that he might be more at leisure to feel his patient’s pulse, I took the liberty of 
locking him in the chamber—Achilles has had a good feed, so you hear with what 
courtesy he describes his ailments—surely, gentlemen, to say the least, if you had a 
menagerie of beautiful beasts, you would nt deprive them of a little occasional 
amusement.” 

“* No, of course, not,” was the instant and general response. The grow] was now 
repeated more nearly and fiercely, and a rushing and trampling of feet gave reason 
to fear that a struggle for life and death was in progress over their heads. 

** T appeal once more in the cause of mercy,” again interposed the elear, calm, 
tones of the stranger. A wild laugh of derision was the only answer vouchsafed. 

‘* Help, help, or I am lost!” reiterated the unseen sufferer, in the accents of 
distress and entreaty. 

“ By Pluto!” half-ejaculated our hero, in some alarm, “ the joke, after all, may 
have gone further than I intended—Teague,” he called out, as that individual 
appeared just then in the person of an attendant, “ go for the keeper.” 


“I fear, sir,” observed the stranger, “ your interference is already too late— 
another victim———” 
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‘ Silence! old man,” interrupted the other in an agitated tone, now half-frenzied 
with anxiety and impatience. The growls and cries for assistance became terrible 
and incessant. The stillness of death pervaded the lately jovial assemblage. Their 
attention was rivetted, as by a spell. A balcony, whose iron balustrade communi- 
cated with the ceiling, ran entirely round the summit of the apartment into which 
the eccentric O’Neil frequently admitted hie beasts, in imitation of the old Roman 
story of Pyrrhus and Fabricius, sometimes terrifying and sometimes amusing his 
company. At one extremity of this was a door which led to this menagerie, and 
which now shook upon its hinges, while the shrieks and trampling continued to 
increase. Then followed a sudden, and violent plunge against it—the barrier gave 
way, and the doctor first emerged with his clothes torn, bleeding, pale, breathless, 
and nearly exhausted. An enormous lion next appeared, his eyes glaring with rage 
and appetite, lashing his sides with his tail, and lazily pausing to gloat upon his 
victim, as if willing to feast his sight with human terrors, before gratifying his palate 
with human flesh. The wretched man threw round the assembly a despairing look, 
which kindled into an expression of fierce reproach on recognising O’Neil. “ Is 
there no outlet?” he demanded, hoarsely. 

‘ None, but through that door,” was the answer. The lion moved forward. 
The doctor tugged franticly at the iron bars, and then attempted to retreat along 
the balcony, but, on the instant, the ferocious animal made an agile bound, and, 
alighting with tremendous force upon his back, threw him to the ground; then, 
raising him in his enormous jaws, turned and deliberately surveyed the company, his 
huge face and ample chest placed in full view, as if displaying with what ease he 
could conquer, and how he scorned all interference. 

* Achilles, let him drop, I say!” absolutely screamed his master ; but Achilles, 
if ever sufficiently docile, now heard the order only as the hurricane listens to the 
mariner’s petition. There was a moment of terrible suspense. Then a loud explo- 
sion ran through the apartment, and while a cloud of smoke rolled above the heads 
of the party, they observed with dumb amazement the fierce eyes of the lion turn 
upwards ; a convulsive shudder shook his mighty frame, and he fell motionless on 
the balcony, the surgeon, as by a miracle, springing up unharmed. Averting their 
gaze from the object on Which the spell of terror had fixed it, to discover the cause, 
a pistol in the stranger’s hand, which he was lowering from the level of its unerring 
aim, while a smile of exultation at the success of this desperate rescue lighted up 
his pale and melancholy features, announced the secret. O'Neil, himself, at first 
appeared bewildered, and hurriedly gave orders to release the surgeon, but his eye 
having caught the face of Rose Gerald, peering with a look of calm triumph through 
the open door, it was instantly withdrawn ; but Richard felt the warm blood tingling 
in his temples with a sensation of giddy madness—a horrid idea occurred that he 
was pursued by fiends, and, approaching the stranger, he whispered, or, rather, 
hissed forth; “ I am tired of life—you have a sure aim—fight me on this pretended 
quarrel—do your work upon me, and you will find yourself provided for.” 

“ Another fate awaits you,” was the answer, “ I slay you not.” 

The other's eyes flashed with unearthly fire, as he said, “ Gentlemen, however I 
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may have erred fn a frolic, which, contrary to my anticipation, was near proving fatal, 
I have no less a right to demand satisfaction for the death of my favorite animal, 
and, accordingly, insist that on this spot the offender meet me in single combat.” 

“* Now, sir?” questioned the stranger, with the most imperturbable and provoking 
indifference. 

‘ Without delay—Teague, my pistols—quick, sirrah—quick !” 

His adversary took another pistol from his bosom, and laying it on the table, 
handed the one he had discharged, with a powder-flask and paper of bullets, to the 
next person, desiring him to load it. This was quickly accomplished—the company 
fell back—eight paces were measured, and, with mad eagerness, O'Neil called for the 
signal : it was given, but his fire was without effect, and the stranger’s bullet struck 
the ceiling. The affair, which our hero could not now fairly press to an extremity, 
had thus terminated, when Teague returned with the weapons, and unexpectedly 
confronting the stranger, approached his master by a kind of retrograde motion, and 
asked, “ May I gar bowld, y’r honor, to spake a word or two widy'r laird-ship ?” 

** Aye,” was the brief and careless answer. 

‘ Does y’r lairdship ken that the man that's afther shooting you is’nt himsel’ at 
al, yr’ honor ?” 

“ Not himself—who, then ?—what mean you ?—no trifling, rascal !” 

‘ He's not the deil,” pronounced Teague slowly, without intermitting his scrutiny 
of the suspected individual's features, and pronouncing each epithet with increased 
emphasis ; “‘ he’s not the deil, nor a bogle, nor a Tory, but’—and he whispered in 
his master’s ear. 

‘ Enough !” exclaimed O'Neil. ‘ Gentlemen, there has been some mistake here. 
T must leave you for the present; in the mean time resume your seats, and make 
yourselves at home, until my return.” 

So saying, he abruptly left the room, and the guests proceeded to avail themselves 
of his wish to recommence their revelry, casting a supercilious look upon the 
stranger, who glided from the apartment as noiselessly and mysteriously as he had 
entered it. Meanwhile, O’Neil had passed through the outer portal of his mansion, 
giddy with undefined delirium, and ordered a gig from the stables, into which, 
excited and heated with wine, he sprang without any extra clothing, dashed through 
the avenue-gate, and might be heard driving furiously along the road; nor that 
night did he rejoin the banquet. 


CHAPTER IV. 

AT the summit of a steep and rocky declivity, overhanging the highway, and crowned 
with a dilapidated castle, sat Shawn Hogarty, absorbed in silent meditation, when 
the galloping of a horse, and the sound of wheels broke his reverie ; and, presently, 
Richard O'Neil came up, whipping his steed to the utmost possible exertion. How- 
ever, on hearing a familiar voice calling on him to stop, he drew up with surprising 
alacrity, threw the reins over the animal’s head, and, jumping from the vehicle, 
hastily clambered to the side of his faithful follower, whom he approached with every 
symptom of terror and exhaustion. 

“ Shawn!” he exclaimed, wildly, ‘ my brain is burning—burning—twice to-day 
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have I been crossed by the Geralds—this morning, by Rose, whom you suffered by 
some means to escape from confinement, and, to-night, both by her and her father, 
whom I thought buried—and I have fought him—fought Rose’s father, Shawn— 
aye,—and as I fled from the scene, the song of some unseen thing buzzed perpe- — 
tually in my ear, and the faster I fled, the louder it grew—the words were these, 
for ever will they be indelibly engraven on my memory :— 


Mild in times of tranquil mirth, 
Wild in passion’s stormy sway ; 
From the stare, where love had birth, 
Sprang her own as warm as they. 
Then came hell’s seductive power 
Blighter of the budding Rose ; 
God be thank’d, though spoil'd the flower, 
Still the thorn his bosom knows! 
Where has loveliness departed ? 
Where hath fled the soul of song ? 
Shall the spoiler, hollow-hearted, 
Hush the notes were tun’d so long? 
On that eve when Love's soft finger 
Loos'd thy magic virgin-zone, 
. Could'st thou deem a cloud would linger 
In a sky which seem’d thine own? 
Hapless maid !|—the spell, that bound thee, 
In that frail and evil hour, 
Now darts all its lightnings round thee, 
Where is shelter from the show'r? 
Could he see the pale, wan mother, 
View the heart himself had worn, 
View the wasted babe, and smother 
One cold sigh from sternness torn ! 
Oh! that sight should ever haunt him, 
Meet his eye in bow’r or hall; 
In gloomy midnight daunt him, 
With a virgin’s gory pall.” 


‘4 Was not this a spirit’s song, Shawn ?” but the old man seemed to have lost all 
his natural loquacity, for he replied not by word or motion. O’Neil resumed :— 

‘ You, Shawn Hogarty, who have bestowed so much reflection on the subject of 
dreams, have observed how, on such occasions, by the unaccountable inconsistency 
of fancy, we are here and not here, there and not there, see others without scarcely 
knowing where, and be unseen ourselves without a place of concealment—how 
persons appear the same and different—how distances, situations, seasons, are anni- 
hilated—how things are changed and tossed in remediless confusion, sometimes 
returning to former scenes with painful fidelity, sometimes bringing an entirely 
unexpected order, in which new characters and events are developed with a sud- 
denness of transition perfectly amazing, bnt which produces no surprise in the 
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sleeper, but, on the contrary, appears easy, natural,-and, indeed, unavoidable. At 
times, too, all is wild, fantastic, and grotesque; then, again, the train of events is 
preserved with such astonishing accuracy and distinctness, that minute details, vivid 
descriptions, sensible or philosophical dialogues, pasa in beautiful and uninterrupted 
progress, so that it is indeed a hard task, when once our waking senses lose their 
power, to determine the limits of possibility, for miracles and marvels become as 
simple and practicable as a morning salutation. People will dream they are telling 
their dreams to others, and even that they are discussing their theory, as J am now, 
Shawn; aye, even now I feel as if I had been peopling some desert with the varied 
forms, and coloring it with the many hues of sleep (which is nothing, after all, but 
our waking lives in masquerade), associating familiar and endeared characters in 
some tremendous drama, in which myself am the hero, and Rose Gerald the heroine 
of the piece; but it is all horror—horror ; why should spirits shriek or sing to 
me, Shawn? I have never harmed them; but you have the privilege of seeing and 
conversing with these beings of an aérial world, and of revealing what they know of 
destiny. I have often laughed at such things, but I am quite serious now; let me 
see them, and learn my fortune.” 

“© Ah! y’r honor,” replied Shawn, shaking his head, “ it isn’t to every one that 
its given to see the ‘ good people,’ or know the future; but ould Shawn Hogarty 
howlds the power, and will give y’r honor a dispensation of it worth spakin’ of, if 
y'r honor will be said by me. Take this shamrogue (shamrock) with four leaves, 
and these nine grains of wheat, and put ‘em on this leaf, in this book,” handing a 
book to his young disciple ; “its a favorable time, now, to-be-sure, for the moon- 
light is down, full on the fairy-ring ;—now let me wash your eyes wid a dhrop out 
o’ this enchanted phial. Ah! but stay asy a-while a-cush-la—I’m afeard I can't 
tell y’r honor; don’t you know the story about Sir John O’Toole, that I promised 
to tell Miss Rose ? you forestalled me wid her.” 

‘Tt shall be no obstacle,” said O’Neil eagerly; “ I will pay you one f6r that 
which I stole.” Shawn smiled complaisantly, and our hero felt the strain of inven- 
tion and melancholy eloquence thrilling and expanding through every nerve, as he 
began :—“ The tale is mournful, Shawn, but those of Savage and Otway, known 
to you, and familiar to many, will at least render it credible, nor have I any wish it’s 
issue should not be my own; albeit such things are calculated to make us play the 
woman, and remind us of what Beattie sings with so much beautiful pathos :— 


“ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar ? 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Has felt the influence of malignant star ? 
And wag'd with fortune an eternal war, 

Check’d by the scoff of Pride, and Envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar ? 


a 


e ® e e 
But to my story. In England’s sister-land, whose poetry, music, and romance 
combine to weave a bright halo above the sunken fortunes and dark enthusiastic 
spirits of its race, there grew a pair whose youthful hearts were moulded for each 
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other. Oft had they trod the moon-lit solitude, as lovers are said to do ; but to you, 
Shawn, I shall introduce them as they sate together on a gentle hill at evening. A 
broad river flowed before them, bordered by meadows and interspersed with woods. 
A mill near at hand mingled its hum with the bleating of sheep and the voices of 
fishermen, while, farther off, an ancient ruin, on a commanding height, like this we 
occupy, partially appearing above the surrounding trees, announced the tender 
mercies of a fanatical age—the havoc of a Cromwell. Their names were Catherine 
and Morgan, and the latter looked into his fair companion’s eyes, tenderly enquiring 
why they glistened so with moisture. 

‘ They are not tears of sorrow,” was the answer, “ but the dew of pride. I have 
read the poetry you gave me; the lines are very pretty, but I thought—I thought—” 

“ And what did you think, you blushing rogue ?” asked het lover. 

Playfully taking up a piece of slate which lay upon the grass, she wrote upon it 
with a pencil, and handed it to him: what were the words ?—“ I only thought how 
I should wish to be an author's wife!” And Morgan felt himself kindling with the 
fire of young ambition, even as when the hand of the alchymist causes the smoulder- 
ing embers to blaze around the crucible. He sighed, however, and met her eager 
glance with a serious aspect, as he said; “ Catherine, you have touched the chord 
that trembles in sympathy with the fibres nearest my heart—but”—he paused. 

‘ No buts—the chord will not cease to vibrate until its music shall have rung 
forth an immortal peal,” exclaimed Catherine, with enthusiasm. 

“ The hope is too flattering—-should I attempt it, friends would laugh at me, 
forsake me—tell me of difficulties to be encountered, of penury, presumption, 
starvation, wretchedness,” reflected Morgan, mournfully. 

‘ I would be by your side,” responded Catherine, in accents that thrilled him 
into silence. What deserts did they traverse; what mountains climb; what giants 
vanquish ; what glories win in that interval ! 

Youthful imaginations, buoyed up and excited by the same emotions, can alone 
conceive them. "Tis certain they often embraced each other, and, though they 
spoke not, their hearts and heads were eloquent enough. The last crimson streak 
had left the heavens, and the stars were clustering forth by scores, when the pair 
turned homeward from that spot. 

e ® ® ® ® ® @ 

Years passed, and the former youthful lovers wandered, grief-worn, friendless and 
destitute, in the wide wilderness of England’s vast metropolis. But they were not 
there alone. Two infant pledges of that union of affection which the sneering, 
heartless world calls imprudent, shared their privations, but knew not all their parents’ 
agony. And, in a lone chamber, lighted by a flickering fire, these two babes slept 
upon their lowly couch—and that single apartment was ill-furnished and comfortless, 
and desolation and despair seemed traced on every thing within it. And there, near 
a little table, on which lay torn sheets of sd sate Morgan, with Catherine 
by his side. 

Where, then, was the smiling river, and humming mill, the castle and the mea- 
dows? The scene was changed, indeed; but she twined her arms round his neck, 
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and ran her fingers through his hair, and pressed his quivering hand to her burning 
lips. But both were wasted, pale, and feeble. Yet, while he muttered the bitterness 
of wounded feeling and insulted genius, and his eye flashed with the fire of venge- 
ance and misanthropy, her face beamed with the light of hope, as, ever and anon, 
she whispered him to be patient. Anxiety for him had weakened her frame and 
depressed her spirits, more than all the load of accumulated ills; yet, with a power 
of endurance, denied to her more impetuous husband, she wept not even above her 
babes—how happy were they in sleeping through that fearful night ! 

‘ I can but die,” said Morgan, speaking very calmly,—‘‘ my last effort has been 
made, and failed. Live, Catherine, and feed my children, for you will find friends 
whom my pride drives from me—alas! the last drop is poured into the poisoned 
chalice, and I drink it—I must die.” 

‘“‘ Morgan—dear Morgan!” implored Catherine, ‘‘ you know not what a day may 
bring forth—live, until I behold you as I wish, and I shall be happy.” 

‘ Perhaps,” replied he, with a demon-like laugh of frenzy, “ you will die with me 
—if so, Providence will feed my children, and you and I may still bear company.” 

‘ Alas !—I am ready for any thing,” was the answer. 

‘ Farewell, then,” he exclaimed, moving towards the door, “ we shall meet in 
another world.” But his wife sprang forward to detain him, yet he repelled her, 
in the cold, stern accents of despair, adding, “ you, Catherine, first urged me to 
make the terrible experiment, and, now, feed my children.” 

“ Morgan!” she retorted, her controlled feelings breaking forth with sudden 
violenee on hearing the words of unmerited reproach, and grasping a knife from the 
table, “ Morgan—you say I urged you to this—being to blame, therefore, I will 
first pay the penalty.” 

‘ Stay,” gasped her husband, subdued by her vehemence, and sinking, utterly 
exhausted, into a seat, “ do yourself no harm—1I will live.” 

“ Did you say ‘live’ ?” she asked, dropping the knife upon the floor, and bursting 
into a hysterical laugh, as she knelt before him, bent her head upon his hands, and, 
for the first time that day, wept freely. Then rising, relieved, she offered him the 
remnant of a cordial, her last article of decent clothing had that morning procured 
for him, alone—and, on his reviving from that cold, awful stupor, she drew him 
gently to his couch, and watched, while, in troubled dreams, he seemed to meet 
opposing hosts, or battle with embodied fiends, frequently starting and muttering, 
‘“ Behold ’—’tis bloody—ye shall not torture me—revenge—death—triumph and 
revenge!’’ Then would Catherine clasp him with trembling arms in the midnight 
darkness, and pray to the Gop that rules the destinies of man, to smooth the afflicted 
pillow, and calm the anguished brow. 

8 8 ® ® ® @ ® 

Another period marked the march of time. In a neat and comfortable apartment 
of a house which overlooked the Thames,—the peaceful retreat of literature, unap- 
proached by rumbling omnibus and drayman’s whip, sate Morgan. The table beside 
him was strewed with scraps of manuscript, which, now untorn, conveyed an idea 
of arrangement through apparent confusion. A loose dressing-gown enveloped his 
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person. And, from time to time, he wrote hurriedly a line or two on a sheet of 
paper, then paused, and again dashed on. His countenance—a bright index to his 
varied thoughts, glowed with the ruddy hue of health, and his eye flashed with 
mental vigor, pride and animation. And now he was interrupted by the merry 
voices of happy children, and the next moment the door flew open, and a posse of 
little ones entered the room, followed by Catherine, blooming with renovated youth, 
and laughing as gaily as the cherubs whom she conducted. 

‘ Oh!” exclaimed Morgan, throwing down his pen with a gesture of disappro- 
bation, “ how could you disturb me at such a time ?” 

‘ Well—I am sorry if I have,” replied his wife, soothing his irritability, with a 

soft caress, “ but these would have’a kiss from papa—will you forgive me ?” 
" “ Forgive you!” repeated he, looking unutterable things, and giving the desired 
paternal embrace, while Catherine began turning over the papers, but her husband 
seized her hand, saying, “ these are all arranged for use, and, you, reckless rogue, 
you would make them a heap of confusion. But as your curiosity more than coun- 
terbalances all your other qualities, so give me your opinion on this which I have 
just completed.” 

Catherine glanced along one or two pages, and appeared struck with early recol- 
lections, for, raising her head, with a melancholy, tearful expression, she said in a 
low voice ; “ and were not my words fulfilled ?—Did not the morning sun bring 
forth good fortune 7?” 

“You are a prophetess, Kate—say no more ;” answered he, with awakening 
emotion ; “ who could have dreamed of success in that dark hour ?” 

I was at your side,” she whispered, “ and, you know that women, being always 
unreasonable, will entertain extravagant expectations—but I was right, and glory in 
having urged you to the task.” | | 

“ Aye !” ejaculated Morgan, thoughtfully, 'twas terrible, but ’tis past.” 

Catherine twined her arms round his neck, as she was accustomed to do, and 
speedily chased her husband’s momentary dejection, and both smiled proudly, for 
their hearts were full of joy, which remembered misfortunes only increased—it was 
the mutual triumph of hard-earned success. Such, Shawn, is an epitome of three 
steps up the hill of Fame. 

O'Neil having finished his narration, looked to judge of its effect upon his auditor ; 
—what was his astonishment to see Shawn Hogarty at a distance, waving what 
appeared to be a willow-wand, but possessing marvellous power. Atits every motion, 
thousands of tiny beings, all clad in snow-white vestments, flashed into sight—here 
—there—along the ground—upon the trees—through the air; until every blade of 
grass, and leaf of foliage, seemed alive with their beautiful agile forms, and the 
very atmosphere loaded and harmonised by their mirth and music. Then, gathering 
into a wide circle, they danced with the most untiring energy to the sound of many 
harps. At length, breaking their order, they formed a line on the brow of the hill; 
the one next the precipice stooped down, with the hands clasped under the knees, 
and tumbled, tumbled, head-over-heels, all the way down the declivity, followed by 
the rest in succession, until they disappeared in the gloom of the valley beneath. 
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With the vanishing of this phantom-scene a spel] was removed from the faculties of 
O’Neil, he thought he felt almost himself, again, but oh! so unnerved in body, = 
humbled in spirit and chilled in heart, that all the world seemed a lifeless void, and 
he the sole remaining habitant upon its withered surface. And, then, through all 
the darkness and solitude, a sweet, yet awful voice came to him, which said :— 
“ There is nothing new under the sun—no, though little is known, all is old. The 
* immutable laws of nature have continued since the sun shewed his light, yet how 
few of them do we know—not they, but their discovery, is new to us. That which 
we call the ‘ New World,’ was old when we found it, and many parts might stil] be 
termed new, because unexplored. And, as a consequence of this rule, how many 
thousand wonderful things are there, the discovery of which, and not themselves, 
would be a novelty. In the same manner, are ideas new, for who can assert they 
have not existed through the lapse of ages, yet those not generally known, or that 
have not been communicated from man to man, are surely as infinite as space ani 
eternity ; or, as we will approach for ever nearer and nearer to what is unattainable 
by created beings—the perfect knowledge of the Deity; and thus it is, thet the 
agent that transmits to the human race some newly discovered thought, has been, 
by the joint consent of his fellow-men, considered worthy of the title of its originator, 
just as a mechanic or projector, is called the inventor of s design or piece of mecha- 
bism, whereas he only discovered and announced the principle, which, if true, must 
have perpetually pre-existed. Richard O’Neil !—hearken to the commentary of 
reflection, and remember that the voice of philosophy, when regulated by inspired 
truth, is but an echo of the unerring and everlasting wisdom.” 

The voice ceased, and O’Neil was startled by a confused and rumbling noise; an 
immense curtain was dropped before him from the sky—this divided in the centre, 
discovering a tremendous and chaotic chasm, in which, innumerable, monstrous 
shapes appeared engaged in hellish orgies. Forms of terror, dark visages presenting 
every possible distortion of hideousness and menace thronged round and grinned 
upon him. Horror-stricken, he rubbed his eyes, and the phantoms vanished ; but 
the clamour and uproar grew louder and more distinct. Then adim outline, stretch- 
ing out in long and undefined perspective, became faintly perceptible, until buildings 
and streets stood forth in sharp and clear relief, like an illuminated panorama of 
architecture—and does it not greet him with the aspect of friendly recognition! 
Yes—there is no mistaking that circular colonnade of the Bank of Ireland, nor that 
square structure in front, with its outer court railed off from the street, and its narrow 
arch-way, within which he remembered is the porter's lodge on one side, as you pass 
through, and, on the other, the museum of Trinity College; nor yet that bros 
space, whose centre is adorned with the statue of King William III., of glorious 
memory, &c.; it is Dame-street, in Dublin, that expands broadly before him, es50- 
ciated in his mind with his youthful studies and amusements; and it was wonderful 
how far even the knowledge of the locality tended to re-assure our dismayed and 
defected hero, who began rather calmly to reflect how very pleasantly Shawn Hogarty 
_ told fortunes ; and he unconaciously pressed the book which the latter had given him, 
when the aubsiding tumult suddenly ewelled into a deafening yell. 
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The morning sun shone out bright and glowing above the scene. A dense multi- 
tude filled the upper part of the street, resembling in turbulence and confusion, the 
gathering strength of some struggling volcano, and, to-render the whole of pain- 
fully intense interest, the form of Rose Gerald herself appeared at one of the adja- 
cent windows, in her night-dress, heedless of exposure and observation, watching, 
with an expression of extreme alarm, the movements of the crowd. Then, as by 
the speed of light, he became aware that it was an especial Corn-Exchange day, and 
that Daniel O’Connell was to declaim there against assassination, profess attachment 
to the sovereign, and urge the people to avoid physical force, and win their rights 
by constitutional agitation, this unruly assemblage of half-drunken rioters being 
merely a popular demonstration in his favor, which proved beyond a doubt, the 
people’s power and forbearance. Banners, inscribed with party or seditious devices 
and mottoes waved in the air. The various bodies composing the ‘ Trades’ Union,’ 
marched in close and seemingly endless procession, ornamented with badges, broad 
green-ribbands, and staves with top-knots. Shouts, and songs, singularly indecent 
and characteristic, chorused the music, or, rather, discord, of numerous bands, which, 
in the pride of amateur dignity, some on foot, some in cars, adorned with evergreens 
and staring daubs—designated pictures—sent forth certain strains, which, to their 
surrounding friends, were tones of genuine inspiration. According to the almost 
invariable practice of popular demonstrations in Dublin, the vanguard consisted of 
coal-porters ; and, on this occasion, the quays and barges had been even more than 
usually bountiful in their supply of the black fraternity. These, armed with huge, 
short, heavy clubs, which they brandished incessantly, as they alternately rushed and 
bounded along, covered all over with mud, barefooted, and bare-throated, their white- 
looking blood-shot eyes flashing fiendishly through the encircling smut, their shirts 
open, legs and arms naked, and knee-breeches dangling unconfined by brace or ban- 
dage, gave to the beholder a terrible idea of Herculean vigor, and barbarous ferocity. 
And woe to the unhappy individual, who, unsupported by a strong party, should 
venture to offer a personal insult to these legislators of the hour; or insinuate by 
word or gesture they were not gentlemen bred and born ; or hesitate to stand aside, or 
even take off his hat at the cry of * faugh-a-vollaugh !’ (clear the way). The head 
of the procession had now nearly reached the Bank, and the neighbourhood of 
Trinity College, considered to be the stronghold of their political enemies, had a 
stimulating effect, which was evinced by groans and yells of fierce defiance; when, 
strange to relate, from the interior of the studious and quiet-looking precincts thus 
rudely saluted, rose up a mighty shout, answering the rabble-thunder with like 
voices. And presently, through the above-mentioned arch-way, poured forth a 
throng of students, girt and equipped for combat, who, with a down-right roar of 
uncontrolled wrath, threw at once the full weight of their compact phalanx on their 
advancing adversaries, the coal-porters. Their violent and unexpected shock was, © 
however, as resolutely met; and then instantaneously succeeded the meleé and din 
of conflict. Each side had its leader, for, by some curious magic, Teague O’Shanter 
appeared at the head of the coal-men, shouting, quite characteristically, for the 
annihilation of the Tories; while, on the part of the college-men, exerting himself 
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with tremendous energy and effect, was conspicuous a tall, athletic man, in a frock- 
coat, with huge black whiskers and embrowned complexion, whose fists rose and fell 
like a pair of mallets, dealing dismay and discomfiture round him. This was no 
less a personage than a Fellow of the College, to whom friends and foes alike delighted 
to affix the epithet of ‘ Bully,’ and acknowledged to be the only man, whose masculine 
and popular eloquence and hardy character could compete with the prince of dema- 
gogues and agitators; and his physical powers seemed at least to equal his mental 
superiority. Then, amidst oaths, cries of exultation, streams of blood, and prostrate 
men, was heard a tremendous and discordant crash, as if every instrument of sound 
in that disordered multitude had united their expiring energies in one harsh blast of 
doom, and Rose Gerald appeared in the very thick of the fight. With the looks and 
strength of a maniac, she forced her way, unscathed, as by a miracle, through the 
ranks of death and danger, carrying in her arms an infant, which was also as won- 
derfully preserved from injury. On, on she came, and approached O’Neil—vain was 
every exertion to escape her steadfast eye, or retreat, or avoid her :—and, now, she 
is at his side, exclaiming, “ Oh! save me, save me—they are coming,” and she clung 
to him with desperate tenacity, while he, continuing to make several efforts to shake 
her off, thought a soft voice, that was her's still, but not of terror, whispered in his 
ear, “ how fast asleep you are, Richard, awake, we are all going to bed.” 

O'Neil looked about him with a drowsy, half-stupified stare, but seeing none but 
familiar faces, murmured, smilingly, “ why, Rose, it is, then, surely you—yet, if you 
only knew what I have done, and where I have been—I have lived over a whole life 
—TI have been myself, and not myself—the one, as yours, and to you all that is 
dear ; the other, as a villain, which I can never be to you.” 

‘ You have been dreaming,” exclaimed Rose Gerald, laughing, “ I know what 
has put it into your head—do you remember papa was reading a case from the Old 
Bailey of delicate and absorbing interest, and how earnestly you condemned the 
delinquent—old Shawn has been here to give you the blessing of the ‘ good people,’ 
and Teague has capered out of the room in ecstasies at the thoughts of seeing the 
‘ bonnie gorsoon’ and ‘ dainty colleen,’ that’s you and me, married to-morrow—and 
there’s mamma just going to drink our healths before we all retire to rest.” 

Richard himself joined heartily in the mirth occasioned by the idea of his being 
the villain they had been discoarsing about, and at his doing so much in so short a 
time ; and, seizing a decanter, poured out a glass of wine, saying to his beautiful 
betrothed one, “‘ come, dear Rose, pledge me and kiss me—may the sun shine 
brightly upon our bridal, and all our succeeding suns be happy—may all our sorrows 
be but dreams, and end, like mine, which I will tell you to-morrow, with a caress 
of pleasure !” 

And my wife and I,” added old Mr. Gerald, his paternal feeling glistening in 
his bright keen eye, “ will join in wishing with my favorite Sir Walter Scott — 


“ To each and all a fair good night, 
And happy dreams and slumbers light !’’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


Lonp Bromrron, reclining in a fauteuil, was sipping his chocolate in his chastely- 
furnished chambers, in the Albany,—surrounded by all those little domestic felicities 
upon which gentlemen, who have attained their grand climacteric without incum- 
brance, are wont to plume themselves as their own peculiar inheritance. Though 
half a century had given considerable latitude and expansion to his once elastic 
frame, and though potential art had been summoned to renew the hyperion curls of 
youth, yet within the magic circle of those luxuriant whiskers, which still garnished 
his ruddy countenance, there beamed an expression of gallantry and unfailing bon- 
hommie, that prompted mothers and chaperons, as judicious trustees of maiden sus- 
ceptibility, to regard him with watchful suspicion, informed as they were of those 
mighty ‘ conquests’ of early days, upon which his lordship would not unfrequently 
expatiate with true poetical ‘fervor and pride. 
U—{counr MAGAZINE)—JUNE, 1843. 
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His lordship had been a widower for some years, and rejoiced in an only son— 
Algernon by name—who, in addition to a faultless figure, generous disposition and 
elegant manners, laid claim to his mother’s blue eyes, and (we are quoting his lord- 
ship's own words) all his father’s most enviable characteristics. 

“ Algernon, my child ;” said Lord Brompton, laying down a volume of Waller's 
Poems, as his dear son entered his chambers, “‘ Al—I have been dreaming of you 
all night.” 

‘ Indeed, sir?” said Algernon, “ then I am afraid your slumbers were not of that 
refreshing nature which your medical attendant could desire.” 

‘ Talk not to me of medical attendant, my dear boy, or I shall be very angry,” 
replied his lordship, taking off his crimson-velvet cap, and adjusting an elaborately 
curled wig, “ 1 have been thinking, Al, that it is high time that you should 
abandon the unmeaning frivolities of single life, and it has been my constant study 
and anxious care for some months past to discover for you an eligible alliance.” 

‘ You alarm me, sir!" cried Algernon, laughing, “ the shock is so sudden—to 
unexpected.” 

‘ Of all the responsible duties,” resumed his lordship without noticing the inter- 
ruption, “‘ that devolve upon a tender and reflecting parent, that of choosing a wife 
for a son, in whom we see our own image and our sweetest sentiments reflected, is 
the most embarrassing—many fathers, we know, shirk this responsibility, altogether ; 
but I, with an ardent, parental solicitude, that you are almost unworthy of, you 
dog—I hav'nt forgotten your criticism on Cowley———” 

* But, my dear sir—you ll allow sd 

‘ Don't interrupt—I have selected for you a wife who is pretty, witty and wise— 
what more can you desire to make your home a paradise ?”’ 

** Nothing, sir! unless perhaps,” and Algernon looked pensively into the crown 
of his hat, “ it would be as well for security's sake that the paradise should be 
surrounded by a little bit of a bank.” 

‘ You’re a mercenary,” said his lordship, taking up a small, agate snuff-bor, 
‘ why, when I was at your age I'd have married a peasant girl with a spinning 
wheel or a couple of milk pails for her dowry, provided I could have got nobody 
else to have had me.” 

‘ Very true, sir! but I trust my situation is not quise so unbearable as that 
already.” 

* Well, I don’t know!” rejoined his lordship, although you take after your parent, 
in some respects, I rejoice to say, yet, in many delicate and nicely-shaded traits of 
character—in all that relates to what may be termed ‘ the diplomacy of the heart,’ 
the likeness is woefully deficient—I am by nomeans sure that J shall not avail myself 
of the opportunity offered.” 

** O pray, sir,” cried Algernon, with affected earnestness, “ do not think for 
one moment that I am insensible to your unprecedented regard for my connubial 
welfare.” —. 

‘* Unprecedented, sir!” exclaimed his lordship, with animation, “ havn't I given 
you bed and board ?—havn'c I endowed you with grace and understanding? and 
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shall I—your natural guardian—leave you to your own unguided judgment and 
thoughtless precipitation, to play at blind-man’s-buff for a wife ?—-No!” 

“ That's very excellent philosophy, sir!” said Algernon, tapping the heel of his 
boot, “ but might I be permitted, if it be not asking too much, to see the lady in 
question—before any further steps are taken—or, adopting the oriental custom, is 
the veil not to be withdrawn till I have accepted her tender of obedience ?”” 

“ You ought to have more confidence in your father’s discrimination,” replied 
his lordship, spreading some marmalade on his toast. ‘ I am not a Sir Anthony 
Absolute, who would peremptorily insist upon your going down on your knees and 
falling into raptures before a red-haired girl with a long neck—no, my son, I have 
too great a regard for the honor of our ancient and good-looking family—my father, 
it is true, left me entirely to my own resources, but, then, J was a younger son, and 
a very discreet one, I may add, too—you are my only born, and a wild and thought- 
less dog ; therefore it is that I interest myself so much to see you established as the 
eon-in-law of a respectable robe-maker.” 

“ A robe-maker!” exclaimed Algernon, laughingly, ‘ may I expect to be taken 
into partnership, sir ?” | 

‘ Don't jest with a parent—it’s wicked : I'll tell you how it came to pass—yes- 
terday forenoon I was walking down Pall-Mall when, as accident would have it, my 
coat came in contact with some scaffolding, and a alight rent was the consequence; 
to have due reparations made I stepped into Mr. Angel’s the robe-maker's in St. 
James’s-street, where I was received by a remarkably sensible, pretty and obliging 
young female, who, in reply to my enquiries, informed me that she was Mr. Angel’s 
daughter—whether she be or not is immaterial.” 

‘ Have you any reason to doubt it, sir ? 

‘ Attention, sir! Instantly procuring needle and thread, she repaired the fissure 
with wonderful neatness and celerity—a more beautiful hand I never saw in my life 
—excepting, perhaps, that of Nelly Robinson, who was a celebrated toast when I 
was at Oxford.” 

‘ Were you kind enough to mention my name, sir,” enquired the wondering 
Algernon. 

“ No,” replied his lordship, “ I never once gave you a thought. Her engaging 
manners and pertinent replies quite charmed me.” 

‘ It’s greatly to be deplored, sir, that fortune should not have been more liberal 
to one, upon whom nature has beatowed so much.” 

** Fortune! you dog. Listen tome. I have been told by a highly respectable 
authority, privately and confidentially, as a secret worth knowing, that she has a 
relative, an uncle, or something of that sort, worth about a plum. Now, if she be 
not a lady, already, she is likely, at some future period, to have all the essential 
qualifications for one. And now I have put you in possession of this important 
information, let your motto be that of the ancient Orators—‘ Action—action— 
action,’ and, by so doing, shew yourself worthy of your parentage.” 

So saying, his lordship turned to the table and resumed his gastronomic functions 
which had been suspended for some time in the warmth of debate. 
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“* Certainly, sir,” observed Algernon, pondering with averted eyes ; “ but before I 
proceed to action, would not filial affection suggest, that I should first inquire 
whether, by availing myself.of your kind information, I am not trespassing upon 
parental privileges.” 

“‘ Quite proper, my boy,” ‘replied his lordship ; “but have I never before made 
sacrifices for you? Are there not at least thirty eligible widows, whose overtures I 
have systematically declined in order that I might give my undivided attention to 
your permanent establishment in life? but hark—TI hear footsteps—we'll talk further 
upon this subject anon ; it is that parliamentary hippogriff, Sir Gregory Grunsell— 
hang him.” 

His lordship’s anticipation proved to be correct. At this moment a gaunt, hard- 
featured old gentleman in a duffell dressing-gown and his chin partially invested 
with lather, as if he had been interrupted in the operation of shaving, abruptly 
entered the apartment with a razor in one hand and a newspaper in the other:— 
‘“ Well, Sir Gregory!” cried Lord Brompton, whose frank, rubicund countenance 
contrasted forcibly with the stony cynical and querulous physiognomy of the baronet, 
‘what news ?” 

“News!” replied Sir'Gregory, grasping the journal in his hand as if he would 
have annihilated the very spirit of it; ‘‘ was ever such scandalous conduct known in 
this world? my speech which I read over to you yesterday afternoon, and which, as 
you may remember,” — 

‘ ‘Yes—yes,” murmured forth his lordskip with a sighe 

“ Occupied three quarters of an hour in the delivery, and here reported in half- 
a-dozen lines.” - 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed Lord Brompton and Algernon as if with one voice. 

“If you don’t believe me, read for yourself,” returned Sir Gregory, handing his 
iordship the paper and pointing out the offensive paragraph with his agitated fore- 
finger. 

‘I don't doubt your word for one moment,” said his lordship, sipping his choco- 
late ; “but I never study politics—without a glase—and mine 1 dropt last night at 
the opera.” 

“Why, sir,” said Algernon smiling, ‘those subjects, I believe, are generally 
viewed through a distorted medium.” 

‘ Hush !” whispered his lordship with a furtive wink as Sir Gregory, putting on 
his spectacles, coolly intimated that he would read the paragraph himself :— 

‘ An honorable member, whose name we could not learn, made some observations 
in reference to the Bill for improving Waste Lands, but which, from the confusion 
occasioned by honorable members leaving the House, were almost totally inaudible 
in the gallery. We understood the honorable member to propose that a portion of 
waste lands should be set aside for the erection of Boarding-schools, as, owing to the 
annoyance created by academies in different places where he had resided, the 
honorable member had experienced great inconvenience. He thought that Gun- 
powder-mills, and Ladies-schools, in particular, should be placed on the same 
foundation. 
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* No question of it, Sir Gregory,” cried Algernon, laughing ; “ a spark would be- 
equally dangerous in the vicinity of either.”” 

“Fie!” said Lord Brompton with amusing gravity, “ if I hear another pan—you 
know my prejudices—respect them.” 

“Peccavi, my lord,” said Algernon, taking up his hat and cane; “ but nemo 
mortalium omnibus horis sapit. However, I will not trespass further upon your 
lordship’s indulgence. I have an appointment at Robins’s, at eleven. Sir Gregory, 
good morning ; my lord, au revoir.” 

‘ Alt” ae his lordship as he was about to. leave, “ reflect upon my lecture 
this morning.” 

“‘ Distrust me not, my lord; I hear the chains clanking already,” and, laughing, 
he waved his hand and withdrew. 

Sir Gregory was about to resume his denunciations of the press, when he was 
fortunately interrupted by the entrance of a young man with a portfolio of prints 
beneath his arm. 

“Sir Gregory,” cried his lordship opening the portfolio and holding up a portrait 
of Mrs. Billington—the prima donna of that day—* you are a patron of the fine 
arts—what think you of that ?” 

‘ Pshaw!” cried Sir Gregory, snappishly, and throwing down the picture with 
contempt : is this a time to waste your attention upon frivolities like these, when the 
kingdom—nay, the whole social fabric is being shaken to its very centre. Lord 
Brompton! I say it openly before your face as I have said in other places, if ruin and 
destruction come to your order, you, my Lord Brompton, will incur a fearful 
responsibility. Nero, they say, fiddled when Rome was in flames.” 

‘My dear Sir Gregory,” said his lordship rising, and taking Sir Gregory’s hand 
affectionately, ‘‘ Nero never received the education of a fireman ; it was not for him 
to carry buckets; that was a duty he left to the Helots.. Nero we will suppose to 
be a person of refined and cultivated taste—a person in fact of high musical attain- 
ments. It is not asserted by any historian that he played a jig tune—that he danced 
to his fiddling or displayed any unbecoming levity. What he performed was, pro- 
bably, a requiem. Most likely his own composition inspired” — 

His lordship was prevented from concluding these historical speculations by Sir 
Gregory, whose rage had been wound up to its highest pitch, ns stamping his 
foot and rushing into the open air. 

“ It's a pity,” said his lordship, contemplating a beautiful print of the dainty 
Ariel, “it’s a pity that people should suffer themselves to be hurried into absurdities 
by their political passions. There are Calibans in the House as well as in ‘ The 
Tempest.’ It would really seem as if legislation and lunacy had sworn eternal friend- 
ship. For my part, if I were bound to become an ‘M.P.’ of some sort, I would 
rather take my seat among the ‘ Melancholy Poets’ than be yoked to the ‘Mad 
Politicians ;' but as Torrens says, ‘ chacun à son gott.’” 
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CHAPTER II. 


Some fifty years ago—if his experience extend to that remote period—the reflective 
reader may probably recollect that there stood on the western side of St. James's- 
street, a very quiet and antique-looking shop, (if we may so term it,) over whose 
elaborately carved portal of polished oak the name of “ Angel, robe maker,” was 
inscribed in letters of quaint device. The windows, which were of hexagonal 
form, presented nothing particular to attract observation, saving, perhaps, the 
crimson-moreen curtains, over which were suspended a barrister's gown, or a pair 
of clerical bands, and which were just sufficiently high to shield from public gaze 
the beauteous nymph who inhabited that temple, where many sighing pilgrims of 
love would fain have knelt in ardent worship, and deemed it very innocent 
idolatry. 

Maria Angel, the nymph alluded to, was generally known as the ‘* Beauty of 
St. James's.” At the period of which we are writing, she had jast attained her 
nineteenth year, and a sweeter specimen of pure English loveliness was never 
depicted by fancy in her happiest moments of inspiration. Of fair complexion, 
with features of exceeding delicacy, there was a charm in her countenance, of 
which words can convey no adequate idea. Her figure was tall and slender, but 
not so much so as to excite apprehensions of premature decline, and its symmetry 
was artfully displayed by the elegant simplicity that uniformly distinguished her 
attire. Though frosted in accordance with the barbarous mode of the times, her 
hair (naturally of a beautiful chesnut-hue) was arranged with infinite taste. Her 
small, pearl-like teeth had been pronounced by the déletianti the perfection of 
dental architecture. Her eyes—of whose precise color there is no authentic record, 
possibly owing to the biographers not possessing sufficient strength of vision to 
enable them to make the necessary examination—sometimes sparkled with a sweet- 
tempered vivacity—sometimes beamed with the milder radiance of pensive love. 
On one of her taper-fingers, we forget which, she wore a very small sapphire ring, 
which captious old bachelors insinuated was assumed only to invite attention to a 
hand so beautifully modelled and so pre-eminently delicate, that if manual signs be 
any criterion of nobility of birth, Maria Angel must assuredly have been born the 
daughter of a duke, and should have worn in her own right those robes of ducal 
splendor which she so frequently assisted to fabricate. 

Maria was sitting by the window engaged with her needle in finishing a surplice 
for a young rector—the Hon. and Rev. Sydney Lovedale—when a stranger of 
prepossessing appearance entered, and, with a captivating inclination of his elegant 
person, smilingly said that he wished to be shewn a barrister’s gown. 

As an affectation of mystery is in no case so tormenting and unjustifiable ss 
where a handsome young nobleman is about to make love to a maiden of “ charms 
divine,” we may as well inform our readers that the stranger was our hero Alger- 
non, the son and heir of the gallant Lord Brompton. 

“I'll ring for my Father, Sir,” replied Maria, placing her hand on the bell-pull 
communicating with an upper apartment. 
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‘ I beg you'll not trouble yourself,” cried Algernon, drawing off his cinnamon- 
kid glove. “I merely wished to look at that gown, yonder; I have not yet 
decided whether I shall have one of silk or—” 

‘** Bombazeen, Sir?” said Maria, with an arch smile. 

“ Yes, bombazeen,” replied Algernon, striving hard to maintain his gravity. 
** IT am not acquainted with the technicalities of robe-making.” 

“ We never,” said Maria, laying down the young Rector’s surplice, “ I believe, 
my Father very seldom makes sik-gowns for any gentlemen but those who rank as 
King's Counsel.” 

‘* Indeed !” said Algernon, biting the top of his clouded cane. “ I was not aware 
what your practice might be. I’ve no doubt that your Papa has very excellent 
motives for his scrupulousness on that particular point.” 

“‘ My Father has no motive in it, Sir,” rejoined the artless Maria, who was 
evidently much diverted by the young gentleman's increasing embarrassment. 
“ None but King’s Counsel ever require silk gowns, at least so I have always 
understood.” 

“* O, indeed !” cried Algernon, with an air of such unsophisticated surprise that 
Maria was compelled to turn aside to prevent her feelings of the ludicrous from 
overcoming the nice sense of propriety which she generally preserved. ‘ I have 
heard that there are many eccentric persons in the legal profession, but probably 
it arises out of motives of economy. Pray which may be the least expensive ?” 

* Why, Sir!” said Maria, her articulation almost impeded by the gentle laughter 
which she was no longer able to restrain. ‘“ It's only King’s Counsel that are 
permitied to wear them.” 

When a plaintiff in an action of law—we speak from hearsay, (which, by-the-by, 
a professional friend has kindly intimated to us is not evidence, ) finds it impossible 
to proceed from want of some important ingredient in the composition of his 
grievances, he is said, in forensic parlance, to be non-suited, that is, he must pay 
all costs and commence his suit de novo. This was precisely Algernon's position : 
the prompt repartees of his fair judge, if we may so designate her, had completely 
non-suited him; he was consequently obliged to abandon his present line of pro- 
ceeding, pay the costs which invariably attend upon baffled ingenuity, and if deter- 
mined to go to court again, there remained no alternative but to sue, not in formd 
pauperis, but in propria persond. 

During the time occupied by the above digression, Algernon and Maria had 
remained in tranquil contemplation of each other’s smiling countenances, and then 
ensued one of those awkward pauses which are generally experienced when a 
gentleman, being detected in a little innocent chicanery, forfeits his self-possession, 
and the lady, taking a wicked delight in the spectacle of a lover’s agonies, stretches 
forth no friendly hand to extricate him from his manifold dilemmas. 

‘ You must pardon my errors on account of my youth,” said Algernon, laughing, 
though his complexion betrayed that he felt his annoyance. ‘I am not one of his 
majesty’s counsellors, therefore, of course, as you justly observe, have no right or 
ambition to envelope myself in silken robes. I am only a poor, very poor advocate” — 
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Maria shook her head and smiled, as if anticipating the context of his discourse. 

‘ Of a very worthy client,” continued Algernon ; ‘“‘ need I say that it is Love.” 

‘ You are frequently in the habit of pleading, then,” said Maria. 

‘ No—sincerely ; this is the first time I ever pleaded at the throne of beauty, 
and let me hope and trust that he, whose cause I represent, may not suffer from the 
inexperience which his pleader acknowledges and deplores.” 

‘‘Do you think that he requires any advocate,” said Maria, becoming more and 
more interested in the elegant and impassioned young orator. ‘I should say that, 
considering sus frequently he has been tried, he ought almost to be able to plead 
his own cause.’ 

“ Say you so,” cried Algernon with ardor, “ om let him plead his own cause, 
not in airy syllables, but in a mute impression of the lips; let him thus acknowledge 
his guilt, and cast himself upon the indulgence of his sovereign mistress, whose 
sweetest prerogative is mercy, and by whose spontaneous sentence he must either 
live rejoicingly, or, languishing, dje.” 

Having delivered himself of this pretty little speech, Algernon dropped on his 
knee, and gently raised Maria's not unresisting hand to his lips. 

In what terms Maria would have responded to so touching an appeal it would be 
vain for us to conjecture ; for, although one of Eve’s loveliest and kindest daughters, 
she was still a woman, and we have long since declined to undertake the solution of 
enigmas. Unfortunately, at the moment when Algernon was gazing up in her 
sweet face, in momentary expectation of a favorable verdict, he was cruelly inter- 
rupted and compelled summarily to relinquish his picturesque position by a carriage 
driving up; and presently an old-fashioned-looking, little page, who, in his powdered 
wig, violet-colored small-clothes, and a broad-skirted coat, looked like the Lord 
Mayor's coachman in miniature, made his appearance with a purple-velvet robe, and 
informed Maria that Lady Gresham desired to speak with her at the carriagt- 
door. 

. “Lady Gresham?” cried Algernon in apparent alarm; “ she is not coming is, ! 
hope.” 

“ Why so?” inquired Maria. 

** Because—the fact is—boy you can retire—to be candid,” said Algernon, taking 
Maria’s hand in a confidential manner, “ Lady Clementina is my cousin—you 
understand. 

Maria answered with a look replete with comprehension, ‘and retired to ascertail 
Lady Clementina’s command. 

. Algernon waited in a state of nervous trepidation, and, biting his nails most 
devoutly, wished that, like Riches, he could make for himself wings and fie? 
away. 

“Surely,” he soliloquized, as he passed stealthily through the window—“ surely 
she'll never be foolish enough to come in and discover me here.” 

The remark was scarcely uttered when the sound of the carriage-steps announced 
that Lady Clementina was about to alight and perpetrate the folly that her agitated 
cousin so severely deprecated. What was he to do? Not a second must be lo. 
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He looked hurriedly around him, in search of a place of ‘concealment. There was a 
closet near to the fire-place ; he opened the door and had just stepped in when he 
felt himself arrested, and turning sharply round beheld, to his confusion, a little, 
punctilious-looking, old gentleman, with a tie wig and a quaker-like black coat and 
buckles, who very composedly inquired what business Mr. Algernon Brompton had 
there, and before that unhappy young gentleman could render any explanation of 
his mysterious conduct, Lady Clementina Gresham walked in with a stately air, 
followed by Maria, who, though sincerely sympathizing with poor Algernon, could 
scarcely refrain from smiling at his multiplied embarrassments. 

“ Algernon !” said Lady Clementina, fixing her penetrating eyes upon her cousin's 
excited countenance. ; 

“Is this gentleman known to you, my lady?” inquired the little, old gentleman 
in the tie-wig. 

Lady Clementina made no reply, but, with a quick glance at Maria, who was 
calmly contemplating the collar of the young rector’s surplice, she waited to hear 
what Algernon might have to offer in his justification. 

“ Very singular !”” said Algernon, tearing the finger of his glove as he endeavored 
to look steadily at Lady Clementina : ‘‘ I called here respecting—you've heard of 
Charles Mannering getting up private theatricals—I think I mentioned it to you.” 

“Whether you did or not is of little importance,” said Lady Clementina, with a 
slight expression of contemptuous indifference. 

“Exactly so,” replied Algernon; “but I was going to observe, that he has 
prevailed upon me to take a character—Shylock, or—or-Bassanio, and so I came 
here” — 

To provide yourself with the necessary costume,” said Lady Clementina, with 
a smile of disdainful scepticism. 

“ Precisely,” rejoined Algernon, breathing with less difficulty than he had done 
for some time. 

‘This is not a masquerade warehouse,” observed the little, old gentleman in the 
tie-wig, with an air of chilling severity. 

‘“ Indeed !” said Algernon; “ 1 was not aware.” 

“But you might have seen, had you looked before you entered the door,” said 
the old gentleman; ‘“‘there’s my name — ‘Angel, Robe-maker to the Royal 
Family.’ ” 

There is a venerable adage which teaches us to believe, that when misfortunes 
have attained their climax they will sooner or later show signs of amendment. As 
Algernon’s perplexities were scarcely capable of any further aggravation, he was not 
surprised, though manifestly gratified at a violent hail-storm which, at this critical 
moment, suddenly came to his relief, whilst a gentleman on horseback dashing up to 
the door, hastily dismounted, and rushing into the shop begged for shelter from the 
storm. 

On perceiving Algernon and his cousin, however, he appeared somewhat confused, 
but immediately recovered his self-possession and made an obeisance to Lady 
Clementina. 
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“Count Torrens!” cried Algernon, advancing, and shaking the stranger's hand. 

‘* My friend, Brompton,” returned the Count, who was a tall, handsome man of 
eight and thirty, with fair moustaches, a Roman nose, and the most charming eom- 
plexion that discriminating rouge ever produced. 

“ This is a singular re-union,” said the count, looking at Algernon, and laugh- 
ing; very—'pon my life! I did not anticipate meeting you under sach remarkable 
circumstances. Lady Clementina, allow me to apologise for the abruptness of my 
intrusion.” 

“ Have you, count, also come to order a clergyman's gown to perform the cha- 
racter of Shylock or Bassanio ?”” said Lady Clementina, with a smile, in which the 
faintest possible trace of sarcasm was perceptible. 

‘* Mercy forbid !”” exclaimed the count, bending his riding-whip into a bow, 
‘ surely, neither your ladyship nor my friend Brompton, suspect me of such delin- 
quency. But—what's that—my horse has run away—oh, that stupid old man not 
keeping hold of him.” 

So saying, the count, followed by Algernon, who was delighted at this opportunity 
of effecting his escape, rushed into the street where the count's steed was tearing 
along in defiance of all opposition and, after terrifying several elderly ladies he was 
stopped and brought back without injury to any one, and the count remounted and 
bade his friend Brompton adieu, first intimating that he should probably meet him 
at Earl Gresham’s party on the following day. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ear GresHam, whose daughter, Lady Clementina, we have already introduced to 
the reader, had been a widower for many years prior to the period at which our story 
commences. He had twice entered the hymeneal temple, and, by his first wife—a 
lovely and accomplished woman—he had two sons, one of whom died at Eton in his 
youth, the other, his lordship’s heir, was still living a menfber for a county, univer- 
sally respected, and beloved—Clementina was the issue of his lordship's second 
marriage and, in addition to the injurious and exacting disposition which she in- 
herited from her mother, had attained a certain proficiency in finesse, for which she 
was probably indebted to her noble sire, who occupied a distinguished position in 
the cabinet. 

The natural disposition of Lady Clementina had been fostered and corroborated 
by the peculiar circumstances in which she was placed. Anonly daughter—the sole 
mistress, from an early age, of her father’s house, to rule had become an elementary 
principle of her being. Even her step-brother, he, whose amiable character had 
endeared him to all, found it difficult to brook the pride of one who, incapable of 
sympathy, had long regarded him with feelings of aversion. J.ord Fulworth mar- 
ried the youngest daughter of an admiral before he had attained his majority, when 
the slight intimacy that had previously existed between him and Lady Clementina 
was extinguished, and they held no further communication than that which was 
presented by the etiquette of the circle in which they moved. 

Although Lady Clementina had never dreamt in her tenderest moments of yield- 
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ing to the weakness of an attachment for her cousin Algernon—the portionless son 
of her father’s younger brother—even could Earl Gresham have been induced to 
countenance such an alliance—a supposition not to be entertained by any rational 
creature. Still, as Algernon knew, and, more than once, with mingled vanity and 
bitterness had been heard to acknowledge, her ladyship would never consent to his 
paying homage to another: not, however, that any want of attention on the part of 
those, who might be deemed eligible candidates for her hand, rendered her desirous 
of securing the exclusive devotion of one, whose pecuniary position forbad him 
aspiring beyond the melancholy office of an useful and interesting companion. Lady 
Clementina, on the contrary, had many suitors, recommended both by birth and 
affluence, but, while Algernon lived, they sighed and wooed in vain. It would be 
injustice to woman's heart to say that she wished him dead, but had that event 
fortuitously happened it would have relieved her of an apprehensiveness that 
engrossed her thoughts by night and day, and an impulsive jealousy that she had 
neither power to banish nor control. 

Such being the position in which Algernon stood with Lady Clementina Gresham, 
it will readily be conceived with what feelings she contemplated the possibility of an 
attachment springing up between her cousin and Maria Angel. To destroy such 
mischance in its earliest stage—to prevent an union, the degradation of which, s0 
far as family connexions were concerned, she overlooked in its iniquity to herself— 
occupied Lady Clementina’s undivided attention, and her ingenious mind was not 
long in framing a plot for this purpose which, elaborate and impracticable as it might 
appear, was conducted with a tact and energy proportioned to the importance of the 
object they were required to accomplish. 

An Italian, named Leoni, who was employed by Earl Gresham in the capacity of 
courier, presented himself to Lady Clementina, as an agent well qualifled to carry 
her plans into execution. He was a young man of seven or eight and twenty and, 
in his thin, sallow face and pale-arched forehead one might trace at a glance the 
passionate and romantic temperament of the Florentine. His fiowing, black hair 
was divided in the centre, and fell in long, clustering ringlets on his shoulders. His 
eyes were dark and prominent, and had a peculiar versatility of expression chang- 
ing in an instant from the deep gloom of despondency to the sparkling lustre of one 
whose imagination is suddenly excited by quick impulses. Leoni had seen much 
of society, and was the hero of many romantic adventures, amongst which the 
latest and most remarkable was his elopement with the daughter of a wealthy Eng- 
lish baronet. Being pursued and overtaken, the lady was carried back to her father's 
house, which a few months subsequently she quitted as the bride of a German noble- 
man, one Count Torrens, who had little to boast of, excepting a showy figure, un- 
flagging powers of conversation and a storehouse of the most delicious flattery. 
By virtue of these essentials, the count had attained some distinction in the world 
of ton, and it was rumoyred that a gay and genial member of the Royal Family had 
occasionally condescended to make the count’s attentive ear the chosen repository 
of those tender secrets which may steal in midnight whispers even from the sus- 
ceptible bosom of a prince. 
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The count’s accession to marital dignities was not attended by much felicity om 
either side, but, inasmuch as he married, to use a mercantile phrase, solely “ for the 
benefit of creditors,” neither he nor his friends evinced much surprise or disappoint- 
ment on that point, and the count’s free and social disposition enabled him to bear 
up against his domestic trials with philosophic resignation and complacency. The 
countess, in whom passion and romance were as strongly developed as in her Italian 
lover, could not banish Leoni from her thoughts, and some affirmed that she main- 
tained a correspondence with him. Whether or not this report had any real 
foundation, the count never troubled himself to inquire, notwithstanding he knew 
that Leoni entertained feelings of the bitterest hostility against himself, and would 
not hesitate, if opportunity offered, to wreak a fearful and sanguinary revenge. 

It was late one eveping, about a week subsequent to the events detailed in the 
last chapter, that Lady Clementina sat alone in her boudoir, whilst Earl Gresham was 
entertaining a party of gentlemen at dinner, amongst whom were Lord Brompton, 
his son Algernon, Count Torrens, and Sir Gregory Grunsell—Clementina looked 
paler than usual. She had been reading for some hours, and the work which now 
engaged her attention, was the Memoirs of the Marchioness de Beauvilliers, whose 
beauty and crimes in connexion with the secret poisons of the Italian Alchemist, 
have invested her name with so dark a notoriety. Clementina laid down the book, 
and for some minutes was absorbed in deep thought, when, suddenly, she was 
startled by the sound as of one tapping for admission. She arose, and, drawing 
aside the curtains, beheld at the bay window, opening on to the lawn without, a 
man, whose features, by the light of the small wax-taper by which she had been 
reading, she discovered to be those of the courier Leoni. As she opened the lattice- 
door to admit him, he raised his finger to his lips, and smilingly motioned her to be 
silent. . 

‘ Hush!” he said, in a whisper, and stepping lightly to the door of the apart- 
ment to ascertain that its fastenings were secure, he continued :—“‘ I dont wish him 
to be aware of my presence.” 

:_ Of whom are you speaking ?” demanded Clementina. 

‘ Torrens !” replied the Italian, knitting his brow ; ‘“ he is here, and his Father- 
in-law, too.” | 

“Is it Sir Gregory, then, whose daughter you—” 

‘ Loved to madness!” cried the Italian, folding his arms, while his breast 
heaved with excitement ; ‘ whom, in my dreams, I worshipped as a spirit, too 
fair, too pure for mortal arms to clasp, and she is now his bride ; aye, his miserable 
bride. But no matter: I have thatthere that shall avenge her wrongs and mine,” 
and he held his clenched hand to his breast, while his eyes glittered like those of a 
basilisk. 

‘ No more of that, Leoni,” said Clementina, sitting down, while the Italian 
paced the apartment; “ answer me! where is the Countess ?” | 

“ She?” replied Leoni, “ she has turned Catholic, and has entered a convent to 
prove her devotion to me.” 

‘ They are separated, then ?” 


_— 
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“ Romance, again, Leoni; if you were other than an Italian, I should be angry 
with you.” 

Leoni shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and said :—‘‘ You English have no hearts, 
then !” 

‘ How came you to know that Torrens had arrived in town ?” enquired Cle- 
mentina. 

‘ As I was passing through St. James’s-street this afternoon,” replied Leoni, 
‘“ I observed him enter a robe-maker's.” 

‘ A robe-maker’s!” cried Clementina. ‘ What business had he there ?’’ 

** Business !”” returned Leoni with a sneer; “ it is the abode of an angel.” : 

“ You jest, Sir; the person’s name is ‘ Angel,’ he is employed occasionally by 
Earl Gresham ; he has a—” 

“‘ Daughter,” cried Leoni, “ a divine creature—an incarnation of morn.” 
said Lady Clementina, struggling to conceal the painful emotions 
which his words were calculated to excite, “ Leoni, you are surely mad—or—or 
foolish—you speak so strangely, so absurdly. Well, proceed; is Count Torrens 
in love with this ‘ divine creature ?’ ” | | 

“ He love? he the base, mean reptile that crawls along its slimy path with a 
soul immured in blackest darkness—were the bright stars of heaven created and 
lit up for such as he? Insensible to love’s thrice-hallowed flame, he worships but 
one idol, and that is gold. Hark! I hear his voice!’ and Leoni suddenly drew a 
poniard from his breast, and started up. Clementina arrested his arm :— 

‘ Leoni, I conjure you—remember, Sir, in whose house you are, this is no 
place for assassination.” 

The Italian gazed at her with a melancholy brow, and shrunk back abashed. 

‘* Listen to me,” said Clementina, with an earnestness that compelled attention. 
* Count Torrens has, doubtless, conceived a passion for this girl—‘ the Beauty of 
St. James’s,’ as she is termed. Will you stand calmly by and let him carry off the 
prize when, by a slight exertion, you might obtain it for yourself? He has injured 
you deeply, you say, and you would, therefore, take his life. Leoni, this is folly— 
nay, worse; ‘tis wickedness and the extreme of madness. ‘Would it not be 
better, wiser, safer, to seek that revenge which will leave a rankling wound in your — 
enemy’s bosom of greater agony than death—which will expose you to no danger, 
and will excite, instead of horror and detestation, the applause of the world. Think 
of it calmly, Leoni.” | 

The Italian pondered for a few moments, with his eyes bent on the ground ; 
then, looking thoughtfully at Clementina, he said:—" You mean by supplanting 
him ; carrying her off by stealth, or, aye, force, and making her my bride. But 
how know you that she returns his overtures? Were I sure—” 

** Granted that she returns them with scorn, what, then, would it not be a 
triumph for you to succeed where he has failed ?” 

“ True!” replied the Italian. 

“* Besides,” continued Clementina, “ if your object be wealth, where could you 
make a better election ?” 


‘* Leoni,’ 
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“ Their hearts were always so—” 

‘ I'll think of it,” said Leoni, rising, and preparing to retire. 

“* Stay !” cried Lady Clementina, opening a drawer in the buhl cabinet, “ you 
may require money in this matter; here is a pocket-book in which you will find 
sufficient to answer your purpose.” | 

. The Italian took the present, and looked earnestly at Lady Clementina. “Do 
you really sympathise with me, my Lady ?” he said in a low voice. “ Are you sin- 
cerely anxious that I should be avenged upon this destroyer of my heart, upon 
him who has made me unhappy, and condemned me, perhaps, to celibacy?” 

‘ Leoni,” replied Clementina, and a slight blush suffused her cheek, “ if he has 
wronged you, retribution is now within your reach. Listen: to-morrow is the 
_ levee at the Palace, immediately after which Earl Gresham and myself leave for 
Paris. You will accompany us. My Father, as I mentioned before, has frequently 
employed this person, Angel, the robe-maker; I also know him well. Supposing 
that my Father or even I were to write to him, requesting him to come to Panis, 
he would, I am assured, do so instantly.” 

‘ I see, I see,” cried Leoni. 

‘ Stay. On his arrival it will be my pleasure to detain him at our Château at 
St. Cloud, which can be easily done, as Earl Gresham will have occasion to return 
to town for a day or two. Then should he be suddenly indisposed—elderly people 
are always ailing, you know, Leoni—then I shall dispatch you to his daughter to 
inform her of the circumstance, and to bring her over to see her dear parent before 
it be toe late.” | 

‘ Admirable,” exclaimed Leoni, clasping his hands with an air of enthusiasm, at 
which Clementina appeared much gratified —* how shall I ever. repay the debt of 
obligation your goodness imposes upon me ?” 

Beautiful lady ! let my lips testify the gratitude I have no words to express,” 
and raising Clementina’s hand he kissed it with grace and tenderness. 

A slight knocking without, accompayied by the familiar sound of her cousin 
Algernon's voice prevented further consultation, and Clementina having desired 
Leoni to meditate seriously upon her suggestions, and to see her again as soon ss 
his resolution was taken, the Italian cautiously withdrew by the window at which he 
had entered. 

‘ I just peep in to bid you good bye,” said Algernon, as Clementina admitted 
him into her boudoir, “‘ and to say that I shall be your most obedient cavalier to- 
morrow morning at ten precisely. By the bye, on Thursday my father and myself 
start for Dover, whence, perhaps, we may run over to Paris for a day or two.” 

4 Paris |” cried Clementina with surprise, “ are you not going to Naples ?” 

de Naples ?” exclaimed Algernon, “ no—Heaven forbid.” 

‘ I thought you had obtained the appointment of Secretary of Legation.” 

‘ Yes—Earl Gresham was kind enough to'offer it to me, but I declined it.” 

‘ And why so, Algernon ?” : 

“ O, for no particular reason, only one does not like to break up old associations. 
Would you sanction my tearing myself away for ever from my dear, my native land !” 
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‘ That depends upon circumstances—you are best able to judge whether your 
position require some little sacrifices of that nature. I should say that your uncle 
has acted very kindly in making you such an offer, and I should be sorry were you 
to incur his displeasure by rejecting it. Of course, Algernon, I am not interested 
either way. Earl Gresham mentioned it to me this morning, and I thought you 
would have been delighted at such an introduction to fortune and distinction.” 

So saying, Lady Clementina took up a small volume from the table, and com- 
menced reading, while Algernon, with all his inborn innocence could not imagine 
why her ladyship should be offended, as she evidently was, at his non-acceptance 
of an office which would deprive her entirely of his society, and for which he enter- 
tained no desire whatever. 

The truth was that Clementina had first suggested the subject to her father, and 
importuned him to confer some post upon Algernon that would remove him for ever 
from the dangerous vicinity of “ the Beauty of St. James's.” 

Algernon was about to resume the conversation, when a servant announced that 
Lord Brompton’s carriage was waiting. He, therefore, merely intimated that he 
would be in attendance early next morning to accompany her ladyship to the palace, 
agreeably to previous arrangement—and took his departure without receiving even 
a parting glance from his cousin, who seemed deeply mortified at the failure of her 
first scheme. | 

“ No matter,” she said, “ if Leoni have sufficient energy and discretion, my 
hopes will be accomplished yet.” With this reflection she took up the taper and 
retired to her chamber. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the following day, lady Clementina Gresham was to be presented at Court; 
and foremost among the train of equipages that lined Pall-mall on their way to the © 
palace, was that of her noble sire. On reaching the gateway opening upon the 
court-yard, the attention of Algernon, who happened to be sitting opposite his 
cousin, was excited by a sudden shout, and looking from the window he discovered 
a sedan-chair carried by two burly porters, who, having no ambition to be run over 
by as fine a pair of horses as ever displayed their motions of self-importance in har- 
ness, had occasioned the tumult above alluded to. 

‘“‘ Has any thing happened ?” enquired lady Clementina as Algernon continued to 
gaze with much curiosity on some object without. 

At this moment the fair occupant of the chair gently raised her face and revealed 
to lady Clementina’s surprise and Algernon’s embarrassment, the lovely features of 
‘ the Beauty of St. James's!” 

** Surely that is Mr. Angel, the robemaker’s daughter—is it not?” said Clemen- 
tina gazing earnestly at Maria who, on being observed modestly dropped her eyes 
upon the ivory fan attached to her delicate, little hand. 

“Is it, indeed?” returned Algernon, sedulously endeavoring to avoid any 
accession of crimson to his guilty countenance. 
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Lady Clementina answered not, but with a glance of distrust, almost approach- 
ing to scorn, (she turned away) and a long pause ensued that continued till the car- 
riage drew up at the entrance-hall which was lined with yeomen of the guard. 

As they were ascending the grand stair-case, conducting to the state apartment, 
where, amidst a blaze of diamonds and clouds of plumes, appeared the sovereign 
attended by his matronly consort and amiable family, Algernon perceived Count 
Torrens in conversation with a personage whom, by the star on his breast, he in- 
stantly recognised as the heir-apparent to the throne. The count affected not to 
observe his friend Algernon, and they passed without any tokens of recognition 
being exchanged. The circumstance, however, of Torrens being in company with 
that exalted personage, in addition to the fact of Maria’s visit to the palace, so per- 
plexed and bewildered poor Algernon that, when he approached the royal presence, 
his mind was in such an unintelligible state of abstraction that he unconsciously 
stretched forth his hand till it fairly clasped the monarchial digits, which were gra- 
ciously extended for him to impress with a reverential salute, and when his majesty, 
with a humorous smile, looked at the assembled courtiers who felt themselves jus- 
tified in responding with a quiet titter, Algernon gazed for a moment with an aspect 
of dreaming amazement, till recalled to himself by a lord-in-waiting, who compas- 
sionately twitched his sleeve, when, in startled confusion, and blushing acutely, he 
made a most rustic-looking bow, and hurried out of the presence, while a gentle peal 
of laughter re-echoed through the state apartments, and followed him into the ante- 
room, where, on turning round, he beheld Lady Clementina leaning on her father’s 
arm, and biting her proud lip with an expression of intense disdain. 

‘* Bitterly reproaching himself for his gaucherie, and in a state of feverish excite- 
ment, Algernon walked about for some minutes, wanting confidence to follow Cle- 
mentina, and feeling utterly incapable, had he done so, of framing any apology for 
_ his mysterious behaviour, inasmuch as he felt assured that Lady Clementina’s jea- 
lousy would ascribe it to its natural cause. While occupied in these reflections, he 
strolled along a gallery communicating with the offices in connection with the palace, 
when his ear was suddenly arrested and charmed by a voice from an adjoining apart- 
ment which reminded him forcibly of one to whose silvery tones he could listen for 
hours without fatigue or satiety—need we say it was the voice of Maria? of his own 
dear Maria—for whom, whatever the mercenary world might insinuate, Algernon 
had conceived, on his first interview, a passion, that was as ardent and as holy as it 
was disinterested. | 

While Algernon stood with a palpitating heart hesitating whether he dare present 
himself before his enslaver, without committing a breach of privilege, the door was 
suddenly opened by a tall, elderly gentlewoman, with a pyramid of powdered curls, 
a fawn-colored brocaded gown, a scolloped, white-muslin apron, to which was sus- 
pended an antique pin-cushion, and a pair of embroidered shoes with buckles, and 
high red-tipped heels, that gave her carriage additional loftiness and dignity. The 
old lady, who seemed to be the housekeeper of that department, surprised at finding 
a stranger, with his ear so closely approximating to the key-hole, was about to 
express her indignation at such indecorous conduct, when Algernon, looking in, was 
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recognised by Maria, who kindly flew to his protection, and informing the sceptical 
old lady that Algernon was an intimate acquaintance she conducted him to a seat, 
and in another moment they were enjoying a téte-a-ééte of the most delightful and 
delicate description imaginable. ; 

“ May I be permitted to inquire from whom you obtained your passport to these 
royal dominions?” said Algernon, with a countenance in which natural cheerfulness 
was strangely blended with an anxiety which he strove in vain to conceal. 

“ From whom would you suppose ?” replied Maria with a smile—“ guess.” 

‘Oh, I am very unfortunate in the solution of problems,” rejoined Algernon, 
“‘ whether moral or mathematical.” 

* Well, if you fail in these endeavours,” said Maria, ‘I will tell you.” 

“Algernon contracted his fine manly forehead, and, with his blue eyes averted, 
plunged at once into deep cogitation. 

“You cannot guess ?” said Maria, after a pause, and with an oblique inclination 
of the head that rendered her more fascinating, Algernon fancied, than the finest 
specimen of sculpture that ancient or modern art had ever produced. 

“’Pon honor, I’ve no conception,” said Algernon, with melancholy candour. 

Maria laughed, and turning to the old lady, whose ancient features were beginning 
to lose something of their native severity, she said—‘‘ Would there be any impro- 
priety, madam, do you think, in my acceding to his wishes?” 

‘“ Well, I don’t know,” replied the old lady, “ it depends upon who he is and what 
right he has to ask such questions ; is he a brother or a cousin ?” 

“O, he is no brother,” said Maria, looking down with a slight mantle of crimson 
upon her cheek. 

‘“‘ Then I think it’s highly impertinent in him,” returned the old lady with a toss 
of that high pyramid of curls before described, ‘and I shouldn’t indulge his 

curiosity.” 

‘ Pray don’t say that, madam,” cried Algernon. 

‘* But I do say it and mean it, too,” replied the old lady tartly; “ if you'd been 
a brother you might feel some little anxiety about the young lady.” 

‘‘ Are brothers, then, to enjoy a monopoly of anxiety in regard to inquiries of this 
nature,” said Algernon. ‘I assure you, madam, that altho’ no relation’ — 

‘ No relation at all!” ejaculated the old lady, bridling up most alarmingly ; “I 
must say, then, that your assurance exceeds that of any young man of your age that 
I ever met with, or I hope I ever shall.” And with this pungent philippic the old 
lady gave Algernon a look that was worth a whole volume of sermons, and retired 
from the apartment, probably to make her rebuke more lasting and impressive. 

‘‘T hope the old lady isn't offended,” said Maria; ‘ she is very touchy.” 

‘‘T am exceedingly glad she’s gone,” said Algernon, drawing his chair closer to 
his fair interlocutor; “ and now, if you have any regard for my mental tranquillity 
— if I am to close my eyes in blissful slumber for weeks to come, tell me who intro- 
duced you to these state apartments ; tell me only half of his name—lI’ll guess the 
other,” and Algernon gently squeezed the hand that he had not relinquished since 
he first clasped it. 
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“Tf you had a garden witha great many beautiful roses in it, and you wished to 
ascertain their number, what would you do?” inquired Maria. 

“Count,” said Algernon, thoughtfully. 

Maria smiled, and paused to afford him an opportunity of guessing the remaining 
portion of the enigma. 

‘ Count Torrens!” exclaimed Algernon with sudden alarm; ‘ yeu mean he that 
came in to-your father’s while I was present during the hail-storm ?” 

“Yes,” answered Maria, “he has called several times to see my father, but 
generally when my father has been away from home, respecting a robe that he has 
been commissioned to obtain for some foreign prince—the Count mentioned his 
name, but I have forgotten it.” 

“I understand,” said Algernon, in a state of extreme agitation ; ‘‘ well ?” 

“ And yesterday he called, and asked me if 1 should like to go to the palace and 
see the company on their way to the levee. 1 acknowledged that I should, if it were 
with my father’s consent, when he very politely presented me with a card which he 
directed me to deliver to the housekeeper, who would allow me to sit in her apart- 
ment—you appear unwell; I trust you are not ?” 

“ T have a severe head-ache, nothing ere said Algernon, applying bis hend 
to the region of pain. 

At this moment the sound of footsteps announced that strangers were approaching, 
and starting up, with his face as pale as a corpse, Algernon walked or more pro- 
perly speaking staggered to the door of the apartment, which he was about to open, 
when he was anticipated by Count Torrens, whom he encountered in company with 
the distinguished personage to whom allusion has previously been made. Torrens 
looked surprised at this unexpected meeting, but made no remark, and Algernon, 
supporting himself as he best could, descended into the palace-garden to inhale the 
fresh air, and relieve the sense of oppression under which he suffered. 

There was a throng of carriages in the quadrangle, waiting to set down their 
beautiful occupants, and as Algernon cast his eye along the line of sparkling houris, 
with white-satin fans and nodding plumes, he perceived his revered parent, Lori 
Brompton, sitting in a chariot in close converse with a little lady, fat, fair, and 
forty, whose dimpled, rosy chin, combined with the exuberant good nature that 
nestled within it, contributed, to use Lord Brompton’s epigrammatical eulogium, 
‘to the amusement of millions, and to the happiness of all.’ 

“Why,” exclaimed J.ord Brompton, looking with astonishment at his offspring, 
“in the name of the worshipful company of — Plasterers, I was going to say, had 
not a lady been present, what makes you look so pale ?”’ 

“* He’sin love,” observed the little, fat lady ; “ poor fellow—no wonder he appears 
so delicate—heigho !” 

‘TI always thought that love was found amongst the roses,” returned Lord 
Brompton, with a glance at the little, fat lady's rosy chin. 

The little, fat lady laughed, and shook her head with a sigh that seemed to be 
lifted up with infinite labor from the foundation ef her benevolent heart. 

‘* The heat was so oppressive,” said Algernon, “ that I was obliged to withdraw.” 
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“Where is my Lady Clementina?” inquired his lordship.. 

‘‘ She and the Earl have been gone, some time, replied BISTRO: “and I should 
have accompanied them, but I happened to meet with”— 

“A tiger that obstructed your path?” interrupted his lordship, taking a satisfactory 
pinch of snuff. 

Algernon turned away, as if slightly displeased at this unseasonable badinage. 

‘ Ha!” cried the little, fat lady, with an insinuating glance, “there is some fair 
enchantress, whose magic spells have detained him here—I know there is.” 

‘ Very like—very like,” replied his lordship, and, at this moment, the chariot 
drove on, and Algernon, bowing to the little, fat lady, was proceeding to quit the 
palace, when, as he was about to pass through the narrow postern, he encountered 
with a sudden shock, that disconcerted both parties, his testy friend, Sir Gregory 
Grunsell. : 

“Sir Gregory, I beg your pardon,” said Algernon, as the Baronet was about to 
pronounce an anathema. 

‘ If people would only exercise a little more caution,” returned Sir Gregory, as 
Algernon restored to him his hat and stick, which had fallen in. the collision, “ there 
would be no necessity for any begging at all.” 

‘ But, Sir Gregory, I assure you’ — 

‘ None of your assurance for me,” rejoined the baronet disdainfully ; “ I repeat, 
that of all abominations with which this metropolis abounds I detest the begging 
system. Why don’t persons use their eyes, or else have their eyelids sewn up at 
once. There was a drunken fellow of a chairman ran against me not five minutes 
ago, and nearly knocked me into the gutter, and ke also begged my pardon. Are 
fellows like these, who cannot control their appetites—whose habits of intemperance 
are as notorious as that one and one make two—are they qualified for the duties 
they are called upon to perform? Who can foresee what awful consequences might 
arise from the incapacity of a sottish chairman? Driving along pell-mell—hustling 
everybody—neither awake nor asleep! but I'll bring in a Bill next Session to 
abolish that nuisance, as well as to compel the removal of Girl’s Schools to isolated 
situations. J heard a party of giddy, young minxes screeching as I came past a 
seminary this morning. It jars every nerve—it’s horrid. I would sooner lodge on 
the first floor of a coppersmith’s—have you seen any thing of Torrens?” 

Algernon replied that he had seen him in company with a distinguished per- 
sonage, and believed he was at that moment in one of the apartments opposite. 

‘ What !” exclaimed Sir Gregory, gazing up at the open window where Maria 
sat in lively conversation with the Count and his friend, who were standing beside 
her, ‘ what ! Torrens there ? and who is that female ?” 

‘ Mr. Angel, the robe-maker’s daughter,” answered Algernon, biting his thumb- | 
nail. 

“If Sir Gregory had been suddenly attacked with paralysis, his countenance 
could not have assumed a more extraordinary expression. For a moment he 
looked at Algernon as if doubtful whether he were speaking in jest or earnest ; but 
when he saw that Algernon’s demeanour presented every appearance of sincerity, 
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Sir Gregory clenched his teeth, and shaking his stick in the air, he muttered some 
desperate epithets, and striking across the court-yard, proceeded to seek an inter- 
view with his son-in-law, which was apparently of a rather angry character, for 
Algernon could plainly see Sir Gregory with uplifted arm and violent gesticulations, 
as if upbraiding the Count in good set terms, and in a few minutes Maria came 
down, escorted by Sir Gregory, and entering the chair which was in waiting 
took her departure from the Palace. 

If Algernon had been perplexed and bewildered by previous events, this last 
occurrence completely confounded him. What sort of interest could Sir Gregory 
Grunsell entertain with respect to Maria? What authority had he to interfere at 
all? Surely, sLe was no relation of his. Surely—the suspicion of Sir Gregory’s 
being in love, made Algernon laugh, and, unable to answer the preceding inter- 
rogatories, he summoned a coach, and drove homewards. As he passed Earl 
Gresham's mansion, he observed his Lordship’s travelling carriage, in which were 
Lady Clementina and the Earl about to start for Paris, while, in the seat behind, 
enveloped in a cloak that almost concealed his sardonic visage, Leoni, the Italian, 
was just recognisable. 


CHAPTER V. 


A wreEx had elapsed, and the scene of our ‘story changes to Paris. The plot in- 
vented by Lady Clementina, and partially carried out by her agent had so far 
succeeded, that Angel, the robe-maker, had left town to wait upon Earl Gresham, 
in compliance with the Earl’s wishes, as expressed by her ladyship in a letter to 
him, and Leoni had been despatched to execute his part of the scheme, which was 
to inveigle Maria to Paris by representing her Father to have been suddenly seized 
with indisposition, which rendered her presence imperatively necessary. Instigated 
by feelings of bitter animosity against Count Torrens, who entertained (so at least 
Leoni believed) an ardent passion for Maria, more particularly as his wife, the 
Countess, was in a rapid decline that precluded all hopes of recovery, the Italian 
proceeded in the prosecution of his object with an alacrity and resolution which 
shewed how little he suspected being the hired instrument of the Lady Clementina’s 
unhallowed machinations. 

It was growing dusk, one summer’s evening, when Clementina, who had been 
walking for some time alone amongst the gay promenaders in the garden of the 
Tuilleries—Earl Gresham having returned to London on official business—was 
suddenly accosted by a person whose figure was concealed by a dark cloak, and 
who, in a hurried whisper, desired her to follow him to a remote part, where, 
having reached a sequestered seat beneath some spreading elm-trees, the stranger 
threw open his cloak, and Leoni stood revealed. 

“ Leoni!” cried the Countess with surprise, ‘“‘ what means this needless 
mystery ?” 

“* Mystery ?” returned the Italian. ‘‘ I do not wish to be seen by every carping 
fool ; besides, Torrens, the accursed—” | 
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‘ Is in Paris, I am aware,” interrupted Clementina. ‘“ Tell me, what have you 
done since you left Paris?” 

“Done? Everything. I have just arrived by the Diligence.” 

“* And she?” cried Clementina, with an anxious gaze and suspended breath. 

The Italian paused and regarded the Countess with his glittering eyes as if her 
earnestness had awakened within his mind a misgiving of her assumed disin- 
terestedness. 

‘ Have you succeeded in your object?” demanded Clementina, unable longer 
to restrain her impatience. 

‘ My object was to decoy from her home that divine form, whose eyes are like 
the stars of heaven—to woo—to wed her; and thus, while enjoying the ecstacies 
of love, to feel the tumultuous throbbings of revenge.” 

‘ These rhapsodies are puerile,” said Clementina, petulantly ; ‘‘ a man should 

shew himself a man.” 
* “ Ah!” cried Leoni, with intense emotion, “ ’tis well for you, who never loved 
as I have loved, into whose bosom the burning thorns have never pierced—'tis 
well for you to say, ‘be calm—be wise.’ Yes, when a wretch is stretched upon 
the rack—when all his soul is wrung with torture, you, Countess, stand by and 
‘ bid him look up to heaven with gratitude and smile.’ ” | - 

** Leoni,” exclaimed Clementina, “ I will not hear such words from you, remem- 
ber, sir! your station —this presumption is insufferable.” oa 

‘* I’ve done—I’ve done,” murmured the Italian, with an air of abject despond- 
ency, ‘“ pardon me, my lady, I did not mean offence.” 

. * Answer me, then, once for all,” said Clementina, “ where is the person of whom 
you were speaking? is she in Paris ?” 

‘“ Yes,” cried Leoni, with sudden enthusiasm, ‘‘ at the hotel on the quay yonder, 
waiting my return to conduct her to her father.” 

At this moment, Leoni perceived three gentlemen approaching, at whose appear- 
ance he suddenly started, and shading his face beneath his cloak, stole away, as if 
desirous to avoid observation. One, who proved to be Count Torrens, accosted Lady 
Clementina, inquired after her father’s health and, making his obeisance, accom- 
panied by his friends, bade her good evening. 

The Italian suddenly stepped from behind the tree where he had concealed him- 
self, and with an expression of demoniacal joy, looked at Clementina, and muttered, 
‘* "tis he—now shall my wrongs be avenged.” Clementina would fain have detained 
him, but before she could speak, he had torn himself away and was tracking the 
steps of his victim. 

The count, with his friends, proceeded to the Palais-Royal, where they entered 
a gaming-house, Leoni following them up stairs as far as the door of the saloon, 
where the reckless votaries of fortune were engaged in their desperate ‘ play.’ 

It was a spacious and splendid apartment, with furniture of the most recherché 
description. The ceiling, from which three elegant chandeliers depended, was 
painted in the first style, and ornamented with gilt mouldings of exquisite design 
and workmanship. The walls, faced with looking-glass, produced a most lively 
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effect, and even the moody Leoni, as he peered through the half-opened door, was 
startled at the haggard and fierce countenances which he saw reflected all around, 
and, for a moment, he was agitated by a thrill of fear. 

Standing around a large circular table covered with green baize, which occupied 
the centre of the apartment—there being smaller tables on either side—some eight- 
een or twenty persons were playing at Faro. One was a tall, grey-headed old 
man, whose hand trembled violently as he rattled the dice, which were to determine 
the fate of his last crown. Beside him was a person of mulatto complexion, in a 
slouched hat, and his arm in a sling, who never spoke, but staked his money and 
lost with a fortitude that long acquaintance with adversity only, could have induced. 
His neighbour was a short, hump-backed individual, on black-leather crutches, who 
played with an energetic desperation that was at once fearful and ludicrous. On the 
opposite side, a person of military appearance stood calmly looking on, pricking holes 
ina card. He had lost his last louis d'or some hours previously, and was now a 
philosophical inquirer into the doctrine of probabilities. At some distance from the 
table, a young man was sitting alone, with his neck-cloth loosened, his hollow eyes 
cast down, his pale lips, from which the blood was trickling, presenting the very 
image of despair. The croupier was a grave, business-like man in a peach-blossom 
coat and white cravat, and as he drew towards him the glistening coins with a silver 
rake, he did so with an air of such unaffected integrity that you might almost have 
fancied he was collecting subscriptions for some highly benevolent and laudable 
purpose. 

Count Torrens staked a few crowns, which he speedily lost; then, looking at his 
watch, he shook hands with his friends and retired. Leoni, who had been vigilantly 
watching his motions, suddenly became pale and agitated, and concealing himself in 
a recess on the stair-case he anxiously waited the Count's approach. His heart 
throbbed fast and violently, and every vein in his face became dilated, while his 
cheeks glowed with the passion of anticipated vengeance. At length, Torrens de- 
scended the stairs, and had just passed Leoni, when the Italian sprung like a 
tiger from his place of concealment, and drawing a poniard from beneath his 
cloak stabbed Torrens in the back, who fell with an exclamation of horror at 
his feet. The Italian gazed upon his prostrate foe with an expression of fiendish 
exultation, while the Count, raising his arm, made an effort to speak, when Leoni 
brandished his weapon over him, and be sunk into a state of insensibility. For 
a few moments, Leoni calmly contemplated the pallid form of his victim, but, 
" startled by the voices of the gamesters in fierce altercation, he cast down the poniard 
and prepared to make his escape. Before he could reach the street, however, he 
was met by a party of gens d'armes who had come to search for some political con- 
spirator—seeing their object, Leoni immediately turned back, and proceeding has- 
tily to the room above, he walked in and mixed with the gamesters, carefully con- 
cealing from observation his hand, which was still wet with blood. 

In a few minutes, the door of the saloon was thrown open, and, one of the gens 
d'armes announced that a gentleman was lying murdered on the stairs. Thrice he 
repeated this announcement, but excepting the military man, who was pricking 
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holes in a card, no one present took notice of it, but continued to play with an 
imperturbability and nonchalance which, if not confirmed by experience, would be 
supposed to be impossible even on the part of the most infatuated and callous of 
mankind. 

‘ Gentlemen,” cried the soldier, in a louder voice, “ one of your friends is basely 
assassinated—the murderer must be among you; here is the weapon with which 
the assassin accomplished his bloody purpose ; does any one know to whom this 
belongs?” So saying, the speaker held up the poniard, while the gamesters, who 
were at length aroused from their state of mental absorption, regarded him in dread 
astonishment. | 

‘ No one answers,” cried the serjeant ; then, throwing open the door, he called 
te his comrades and desired them to enter. The soldiers advanced and ranged 
themselves in a line with fixed bayonets, so as to prevent any person from retiring 
without their authority. 

“ Serjeant!” cried the coupier, who was still sitting at the table making up a 
pile of crowns, “ we know nothing of this affair—why do you infrude here ?” 

“ Monsieur Sargeant,” replied the soldier, “ I know my duty better than you can 
instruct me ; none leaves this room without my permission. The assassin, I repeat, 
is amongst you, and it will be well for you to discover him ; and so doing the sooner 
we shall relieve you of our company.” 

The gamblers looked at each other with an air of extreme perplexity, and, at 
last, their eyes, as by some supernatural agency, rested upon the ghastly figure of 
Leoni, who was standing apart from the group with one end of his cloak thrown 
over his breast, and his eyes glancing vividly around him, as if prepared to resist 
any attempt that might be made to arrest him. 

‘‘ Whoever has done this deed,” cried the serjeant, ‘ must have some stains of 
blood about him. Gentlemen! I request you, one and all, to hold up your hands.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when Leoni, who had been furtively taking a 
survey of the apartment, perceived a panel, which hie quick eye told him presented 
a means of egress of which the persons connected with the establishment were some- 
times prompted to avail themselves. The Italian immediately sprung towards it, 
and, drawing it aside, discovered a flight of stairs communicating with the roof of the 
house, which he speedily attained, and, shielding himself behind the parapets, stole 
cautiously along his rugged and perilous path. 

His retreat had not, however, escaped observation. Some of the gens d'armes 
ran out and fired at him from the street, but without effect, while the serjeant, a 
bald-headed old soldier, with grisly moustaches, and a medal decorating his blue coat, 
followed Leoni over the house-tops, till he was within a few paces of him, when the 
Italian suddenly drew forth a pistol and discharged it at his pursuer. The old 
soldier, though the ball had penetrated his lungs and he felt that he was mortally 
wounded, summoned up all his remaining energy, and with a dying shout—the 
echo of his old battle-cry—staggered onwards till he closed with his assailant, and, 
seizing the Italian by the throat, after a desperate struggle, succeeded in hurling 
him over the parapet into the street—a height of fifty feet; then, reeling back 
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with a faint exclamation of triumph, the veteran fell dead, just as his comrades, 
who were pressing forward to his aid, arrived and caught him in their arms. 

The wretched Leoni was lifted up, and conveyed on a shutter to a neighbouring 
hospital, but before he reached it, he, too, was a corpse. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A sHARP-FEATURED, punctilious-looking old gentleman, with a pig-tail, spectacles, 
a black quaker-like coat, and gaiters, was sitting in a small apartment in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, engaged in examining sundry niemoranda, which he had 
extracted from a letter-case that lay on the table before him, when he was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a young and interesting couple—our hero Algernon and 
his beloved and loveable Maria. 

‘ You are doubtless surprised, Mr. Angel, at this unexpected visit,” said Alger- 
non, as the old gentleman looked over his spectacles in mute astonishment ; “ but 
a few words will explain all to*your satisfaction.” 

The old gentleman pushed his spectacles above his shaggy, grey-eyebrows, but 
made no attempt to enter into conversation. 

‘ Understanding that you were taken suddenly ill" 

‘ Til!” interrupted the old gentleman, “ never had a day’s illness in my life.” 

Algernon smiled, and proceeded. ‘* Acting upon the information conveyed to 
her by a person who is, or rather was, in Earl Gresham’s service, and prompted by . 
feelings of filial affection, your daughter, sir, was induced to accompany that un- 
principled individual to Paris, where she arrived yesterday evening.” - 

‘ And how did you come to know all this, pray ?”” demanded the old gentleman. 

‘ Why, sir, by a singular coincidence I happened to arrive at the hotel where 
this young lady was staying.” 

‘‘ A plausible story, truly,” returned Mr. Angel, quitting his chair. The old 
gentleman then advanced towards Algernon, and regarding him with an air of 
unequivocal suspicion, he said :— Young man, you are tampering with the feelings 
of an innocent and unsuspecting female, decoying her from her home under false 
representations, for purposes best known to yourself.” 

‘ Sir,” exclaimed Algernon, with indignant demeanour, ‘‘ I repel your accusa- 
tion with the scorn which it merits. I love your daughter, sir, dearer than my 
life, and I call heaven to witness that my intentions are as honorable as my love 
is sincere ; im proof of which I am ready, sir, this instant, although the son and 
nephew of a peer, and notwithstanding that by such a step my prospects may be 
blighted for ever, still I am prepared to sacrifice every worldly consideration, and 
make your daughter my wife.” 

A generous glow overspread the” countenance of the lover as he uttered these 
words in a manly and impassioned tone, and, as he concluded, he took the hand of 
Maria in his own, while she turned aside and wept. © 

“Your sentiments,” said the old gentleman, coolly wiping his spectacles on his 
handkerchief, “ your sentiments are very good—very noble—very much so; but it 
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would be doing all parties an injustice if I were to buoy you up with false hopes. 
Mr. Brompton, I am sorry to tell you that that young person never cap be your 
wife.” 

“ Mr. Angel,” cried Algernon with quivering earnestness, ‘“ pause—pause, sir, I 
implore you, before you pass a sentence which must inevitably consign two persons 
(I speak, sir, for your daughter as well as for myself) to everlasting misery.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“‘T appeal to you, sir, as a parent, if you have one spark of affection for your 
daughter” — . 

The old man folded his spectacles, and replaced them in their shagreen case with 
philosophical deliberation. 

‘ Yes, sir! on my knees, I, who never bent to man before, pray you listen to my 
suit.” 

And Algernon was about to assume the humiliating posture of supplication, when 
Maria, unable longer to suppress her emotion, flung herself into his arms and sobbed 
upon his bosom in unutterable anguish. 

‘Mr. Brompton,” said the old man, tying up his letters with a piece of tape, 
** you justly observed that you were the nephew of a peer ; now, supposing that you 
could even obtain the consent of your uncle, Earl Gresham”— 

“Sir, I am not dependent upon Earl Gresham’s favor, nor upon that of any man 
breathing. My affection, sir, is consecrated by heaven and virtue—no power on 
earth can control or destroy it.” 

‘That's all very well,” said the old man with a philosophical sigh; “but Earl 
Gresham is one of my best customers—TI wouldn’t offend him on any account.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Algernon stamping with rage, ‘would you set the custom of 
Earl Gresham in opposition to your daughter's happiness? Can you be so dead to 
the common féelings of humanity that, rather than sacrifice a few paltry pounds, 
you would see your daughter stretched a bleeding corse at your feet? O God !” 
And pressing his hand to his forehead, while every muscle was convulsed with 
emotion, he was about to rush from the room, when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of Lord Brompton and Sir Gregory Grunsell. 

“ What's all this about?” cried Sir Gregory, looking with amazement at Maria, 
who had sunk on the couch overwhelmed with grief. 

‘ Ask that old man,” said Algernon, pointing at the Robe-maker—" ask him 
who, rather than risk the loss of an earl’s patronage, would consign to pany and 
destruction his own child.” 

“ His child—pooh,” ejaculated Sir Gregory with a scornful aspect, “he has no 
child. LF 

The abruptness of this annouricemént, so opportune, so welcome, ard so unex- 
pected, had a paralyzing effect upon Algernon, who stood gazing at Sir Gregory as 
if he could scarcely credit his senses, while old Angel continued to tie up his papers 
with provoking equanimity. 

‘That young female is his niece,” continued Sir Gregory; “she is the only 
daughter of my brother, who secretly married the sister of that greedy, grasping, 
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old robe-maker. She was a governess in our family. Her mother did not long 
survive her birth, and my brother died shortly afterwards. I was in India at the 
time, and there being no one else who had an interest in her, old Angel took her and 
brought her up as his own daughter, in order that he might secure fof ‘himself the 
property to which she will be entitled on her coming of age. I've had my eye upon 
him for the last three years, as I told my Lord Brompton, in confidence, about s 
fortnight ago.” 

‘ So you did, Sir Gregory,” said his lordship, “ and your confidence has not 
been abused. I refrained from communicating it even to my own son, as he can 
bear me witness. If he has fallen in love with this amiable and interesting young 
person he has not been dazzled by any golden visions. I acknowledge having first 
suggested the match to him, and of course J should not have done so unless I had 
known what Sir Gregory had been kind enough to communicate to me. Beyond 
that, however, I left him entirely to his own discretion.” 

“ And he shall have her, too,” cried Sir Gregory, striking his gold-headed stick 
with vehemence on the floor. 

‘ T am her uncle and her guardian,”’ said old Angel, putting his letter-case in 
his pocket, and buttoning his coat, ‘ and she won ’t have a farthing till she's one 
and twenty.” 

“ Sir,” returned Sir Gregory, “‘ she shall have £30,000 out of my own pocket— 
my daughter, Count Torrens’s wife, has just died in a convent at Nice. I've no 
one that I care about, pow, and if Mr. Brompton is willing to marry my niece to- 
morrow, he shall have the money down, not otherwise.” 

On the following morning, Algernon and Maria, anxious to oblige Sir Gregory, 
as he seemed to wish it, without (of course) feeling any personal interest in the 
matter, were united in the holy bonds of matrimony at the residence of the English 
ambassador, and a promissory note for £30,000 payable on demand, was handed 
over to Mr. Algernon, prior to his setting out with his beautiful bride for sublime 
Switzerland, where they purposed spending those elysian hours which have been 
most felicitously designated ‘ the honey-moon.’ 

Count Torrens, whom we left wounded, soon afterwards recovered, and having 
paid due respect tothe memory of the deceased Countess, was induced after a lapse 
of six months to sue for the hand of Lady Clementina Gresham—a suit which, 
contrary to general expectation, was eventually crowned with success. They lived 
at Florence for many years, but whether they lived happily, with a recollection of 
Lady Clementina’s imperious and exacting disposition, must be a matter of doubtful 
speculation. 

Two personages, however, remain, whose destinies are worthy of record—and, 
first, of Lord Brompton. Who, with prophetic vision endowed, will not foresee at 3 
glance that the little, fat lady with the dimpled chin was sent into this world of tears 
and cambric handkerchiefs to make that fine-looking and worthy man supremely 
blessed? As for Sir Gregory Grunsell, after many futile attempts to carry bis 
belebrated bill for ‘ the removal of establishments for young ladies from the neigh- 
courhood of towns, for the improvement of the health of invalids and the inhabi- 
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tants of metropolitan hospitals, and for divers improvements in the management 
thereof :’ he became so obstinately deaf, that the explosion of even a powder-mill in 
his immediate vicinity could scarcely have caused him any sensible annoyance. In 
consequence of this, he abandoned his legislative project, and with a patriotic self- 
denial—being unable to render any further service to himself and his country— 
retired from Parliament and settled at Bath, where he drank the waters, and abused 
them till he died. 

On Sir Gregory’s death, Algernon became a very ‘ opulent man,’ but no increase 
of riches could confer a felicity compared to that which he experienced in the society 
of his beautiful and charming wife, and one sweet, little daughter, to whom, being 
the living miniature of her mother and bearing her name, Lord Brompton, on each 
succeeding birth-day, presented a sonnet, addressed with equal grace and propriety 
to ‘ the little Beauty of St. James's.’ 





THE MOTHERLESS. 


Come back to me, my Mother! come back to me, I pray, 

I’ve sat beneath the chesnut tree, to watch for you all day, 
I’ve lingered neath its branches until the sun hath set, 

And still you are not coming, I cannot see you yet. 

Come back to me, my Mother! my heart is sad and lone, 

I cannot play as I was wont, alas! that you are gone; 

The only thing I care for here, is this your favorite tree, 
Come back to me, my Mother! come back, come back to me. 


When last I saw you, Mother, how silently you slept! 

My Father too was weeping, I know not why he wept, 

But though I called upon your name, and stood beside your bed, 
And held your hand so long in mine, you would not raise your head. 
I ask for you, my Mother! and they say that you are now 

In a brighter, better world than this, with a crown upon your brow. 
Where is that strange and distant land? tell me, that I may come 
My Mother, oh! my Mother! and restore you to our home. 


Come back to me, my Mother! I'll seek the sweetest flowers, 

The lily, and the woodbine, and the gold laburnum showers, 

And place them near that sunny spot, where once you sat with me, 
And twined a wreath to deck my hair, as I stood beside your knee. 
Come back to me! Come back to me! the night is stealing on, 
How long the time appears to be, since from me you have gone! 
Another day, another! I ‘must watch bencath the tree; 

Come back tome, my Mother ! Come back, Come back to me. 


M. H. Acror. 
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LARRY QUINLAN, OR THE FLYING HORSE OF THE O’BRADYS. 
By W. LEepcer. 





CHAP. I. 


In one of the most fashionable parts of Dublin stood the mansion of the O'Bradys, 
‘a habitation where the Bacchanalian revel had often defied sobriety, and a cup of 
salt and water punished its votary—alas! the banners, mottoes, oratory, processions 
and economy of the tee-total society produced but little reformation in the patriarch 
‘of the O’ Bradys, as fine, hale and hearty an elderly gentleman as you would meet 
m a days’ walk. ‘Fwo ladies, his daughter and ward, shed a gentle sweetening in- 
fluence over these scenes of boisterous enjoyment, like guardian spirits sent to 
redeem the rudeness and excesses which they could not prevent. They were both 
of amiable, though opposite, manners and dispositions. 

Catherine O’Brady was generous, affable, wild, though not always thoughtless, 
and certainly less capricions ang self-willed than might be expected from a child 
spoiled by a father’s indulgence. Ellen Semple, on the contrary, was sedate, re- 
served, and sentimental. Having in early life lost both her parents, she had been 
consigned to the care of Mr. O’Brady, along with an only brother, who, receiving an 
appointment in the West Indies, was supposed to have been drowned subsequently, 
in a vessel homeward bound ; and from that hour she became what sorrow and be- 
reavement make of the young and sensitive. An ample provision was secured © 
her from the family estates, which reverted to Lord Barnaby, the next male hei, 
and admitted as Miss O’Brady’s suitor, though almost as old as her father. The 
young lady, however, far from approving of his addresses, already entertained 
rather singular rival in one Larry Quinlan, in the service of the family, to whose 
history attached a high degree of interest. He was the reputed son of a small 
farmer, but was nursed by a woman, designated the ‘Widow Brady,’ (which by 
omitting the ‘O’, was meant to express her illegitimate relationship to the principal 
genealogical stock,) who bestowed on him an education far exceeding his station 
and expectations. Certain secrets which she had revealed to him on his coming & 
age, determined him to enter Q’Brady’s service, perhaps to gratify a romantic prv- 
pensity, or to watch Lord Barnaby, whose designs were-suspected by many not fo 
be of.an open and honorable nature. He had become exceedingly anxious and 
restless, as if eager to secure Catherine, lest some dreaded denouement should strip 
him of imaginary wealth, on which alone he was sensible his influence depended, and 
he might be heard frequently giving utterance to his apprehensions, when supposing 
himself without an auditor. Gilbois, his foreign valet, and understood to be the 
confidant of all his intrigues, was generally detested, and contributed to deepen the 
gloom of suspicion that surrounded his master. As.a coadjutor and co-operator 2 
his schemes, Larry Quinlan had chosen Denis Shanahan, another small farmer, ds 
‘shrewd and enterprising character, who was on the eve of wedlock with the Widow 
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Brady, but entered into his friend’s views as zealously as he conducted his own love 


engagements. Amidst this maze of plot and counter-plot—the usual routine of 


intrigue, Denis himself had to combat the pretensions of Scanlan the poet, who had’ 
aspired to the widow’s hand, but whose personal hideousness, creating in the fair ones: 
ridicule and aversion, rendered his rivalship dangerous only from its malignity.. 
Of dwarfish stature, blind of an eye, with hair that humg in matted locks over a pro- 
jecting brow, the tout ensemble was completed by an immense nose, or rather pro- 
tuberance, that, like the grenadier’s cap on the little officer’s head, would have 
effectually concealed the mouth and chim, had they not been saved by their own 
enormous breadth and capacity. 

- He had gained a notoriety among the peasantry by bis uncouth rhymes; and, 
having been rejected by several fair ones, fastened his attentions upon the Widow 
Brady, and being comparatively rick, endeavored, by repeated presents, to soften 


the heart of his inexorable mistress. But Larry Quinlan was a genuine “ broth of 


a boy,” and could drink a glass, turn a jest, or back a horse with any man in the 
province ; qualities which recommended him beyond measure to old O’Brady, who. 
was devoted to the amusements of the turf, but combined with it a passion for a. 
singular and whimsical pursuit. This was the study of the science of aerostation, 
in which he was an indefatigable and visionary projector, maintaining there was an. 
intimate connexion between race-horses and aerial machines; the former flying on- 
earth, the latter in heaven. He had constructed a rocking-horse, and fitted it with 
wings, which the rider was to work in the air; often asserting to Lord Barnaby that 
the mythus of Pegasus was only a successful effort of some ingenious, scientific 
ancient, which, being uncommunicated to any contemporary or successor, modern 
dullness had in vain endeavored to accomplish. When fired with his darling 
theory, nothing seemed impossible, and he gravely calculated how far our horseflesh 
- might be improved by importations of cattle from the other planets; also, proposing 
to establish a line of aerial telegraphs, by which demestic and political proceedings. 
might be transmitted to us from thence, without the trouble or expense ef postage,. 


intending thereby to outrival Rowland Hill, Esq., in his wonderful post-office con- 


trivances. 

Probably Miss Catherine had her whimsical eccentricity by right of inheritance, 
when she began to look on Larry’s comely person with other eyes than those of a 
mistress ; a preference which she, no doubt, justified to herself by the most elevated 
motions, nor, certes, was it more extraordinary than that a queen should court a 
subject, or Peter the Great marry a peasant. She had also seen something resem- 
bling this upon the stage, where the interesting situations, sweet and stolen 
interviews, and startling and delicious denouements had forcibly impressed her 
imagination ; andthe affair having ended happily in marriage, &c. left her mind to 

dwell agreeably upon the possibility of such a result. And why should she be 
more unfortunate than the parties represented? Her greatest excuse, however, 
was, that Larry's address and conversation were much above his station, which, 
whenever chance left him alone with “‘ his young lady,” he took care to discover in 
nunaberless attentions and sallies, such as might have done honour to the noblest in 
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mind and birth. She was obliged, notwithstanding, to receive Lord Barnaby's 
addresses, well knowing that, to suppose her father would countenance her union 
with an inferior, would be an useless presumption. Yet could she not forego the 
secret choice of her heart, nor help hoping that Larry would one day fill a station 
equal to her own—was this, indeed, a whim? 

The most aeria] and divine of the sex candidly admit they have fancies (so have 
the men, say they, in laughing retaliation)—true ; but then how dull, insipid, and 
selfish are the mass of masculine whims, compared with the sportive, soaring, disin- 
terested creations of feminine fancy! Why, the latter are as superior to the former 
in singularity and fascination, as O’Brady thought his flying horse was to all preced- 
ing aerostatic contrivances. A day was already fixed for making the experiment. 
The newly-fledged animal was to take its first flight from the top of the Royal 
Stand, on the Curragh of Kildare, and Larry Quinlan was to be its first jockey. 
Placards were posted, and hand-bills and advertisements circulated, to announce to 
the public when they should expect this novel gratification, which old O’ Brady 
declared would improve the aerial sciences, and open a source for new discoveries in 
meteorology. Denis Shanaban was to bring the Widow Brady to witness it; Scan- 
lan having vainly endeavored to obtain that favor. Such, then, were the relative 
domestic positions of the O’Brady family and its dependents, when, at length, the 
appointed morning dawned—it was a lovely cloudless morning, in the blooming 
month of June. The clock had struck ten, when Catherine and Miss Semple issued 
from their boudoir dressed for the occasion ; the former exclaiming, “ Thank you, 
Ellen ; through your assistance at my toilet I shall pierce hearts to-day, my owa 
remaining as invulnerable as Papa’s old oak-stick, which, he says, is like himself, 
all the better for wear,” But her gaiety was checked by the appearance of Larry 
Quinlan, who ascended the stairs with a large tumbler of smoking hot syllabub, to 
which mixture of milk, spirits, and sugar his master was particularly partial. He 
bowed low, and Catherine’s cheek was slightly flushed, as she asked, with apparent 
nonchalance, “ Well, Larry, how do you like me ?”’ 

‘* Like you, Miss?” echoed Larry, pausing to survey her with admiration. 

“Dolt! I say how do you like me ?” she repeated in a louder voice. 

‘ T was just trying to think, Miss,” he answered, “ of all the most beautiful things 
in the world, to know which of ’em would do: and I think the top of the morning, 
Miss, when the sun is just up, the dew shining upon the grass, and all that’s soft and 
fresh and sweet in nature seems to be coming out fornint you ; and of all the beau- 
tiful things in the world, Miss, that’s what is most like you.” 

Catherine laughed at Larry's fanciful comparison ; and Ellen Semple remarked, 

¢ “Many are poets who have never penn'd 
Their inspiration, and perchance the best.” " 

“By my troth, yes, Miss,” observed Larry quickly, “ beauty and nature, they 
say, inspire everybody, and I’m sure its no wondher they'd lend a morsel to 8 
humble individual like me, that’s only following the example of my betters. Lord 
Byron writes well there, I think its in the ‘ Prophecy of Dante,’” 

*‘ And so you read Lord Byron?” interposed Miss Semple with some surprise, 
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“ A—a—little, Miss ;” was the reply, “ but I’m one in humble station, Miss, and 
have other business tomind ; but yourself and Miss Catherine, God bless ye, would 
coax one to tell one’s ideas out and out.” 

Miss O’Brady strove to conceal her interest by arranging a flower in her friend's 
bonnet, when a bell rang violently ; Larry hastened away to his master, and the 
ladies presently overheard the following altercation. 

“This syllabub is not tomy taste, Larry—it isn’t hot enough,” remarked Mr. 
O’Brady. 

“In troth thin I’m sorry for it, yer honor,” was the answer, “ but it was entirely 
owing to an argument I had—” 

‘‘ An argument, sirrah—what do you mean?” questioned the old gentleman 
angrily. 

“Why, yer honor, there was one wanted to persuade me, that as this was a warm 
day, yer honor would prefer your syllabub cowld ; now I knew better than that, so I 
talked agin him until the bell rang, as I did’nt want the syllabub to burn yer honor’s 
mouth.” 

A loud burst of merriment from his master proclaimed Larry to be forgiven, 
and a thundering knock at the hall-door, made the Jadies rush to the drawing- 
room. Catherine ran to the window, exclaiming with her usual gaiety of manner, 
** Here is Lord Barnaby, my husband that is to be, come to escort me to the 
Curragh ; I'llserve him some pretty prank before our return.” 

* Many a true thing’s said in jest,” observed Miss Semple, thoughtfully, throwing 
herself into a chair. ‘ I confess I am not without some unaccountable misgivings 
regarding this day, however ridiculous it may be to indulge such weaknesses.” 

Before Catherine could reply, his lordship entered, and advanced towards her, 
saying, ‘‘ Why, my darling Miss Catherine, you look as beautiful as a day in May — 
faith and honor you do.” 

** And you, my lord, look like a recruit after a ten months’ dril}—faith and honor 
you do,” was the answer. \ 

‘* Humph! jocund as ever,” commented Lord Barnaby, not in the least discon- 
certed ; when a beggar-woman, who stood in front of the area-railings, and had 
caught a glimpse of his lordship as he approached the window, called out :—‘* Musha, 
thin, would y’r honor give a poor woman a hape-ney, for God’s sake !” 

Lord Barnaby muttered a curse as the recognised accents reached him, and 
turning to the ladies, observed, almost fiercely, ‘‘ This woman has been tormenting 
me all the way here. I'll have her taken up as a vagrant.” His assertion was, 
however, false ; the pauper having been watching his arrival from the opposite side 
of the street, and having come under the window on purpose to assail him the 
moment he entered. Her motive will be scen in the sequel. 

“ Your lordship ought certainly to relieve her,” said Catherine, mischievously, 
throwing a sixpence upon the pavement. 

‘* Arrah, thin, do, y’r honor,” added the woman, “ for these three days, bad luck 
to the bito’ me's tasted a ha'porth, barrin’ six cowld praties, that wor so raw and 
stringy, I couldn't get my owld teeth through them same, y'r honor.” 
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Her petition was interrupted by the entrance of Mr. O’Brady, who, slapping 

Lo“ Barnaby on the shoulder, shouted, “ Morogath, (good morrow) tallyho! 
Haste, old boy, no more delay ; | 
Come, my sportsman, come away!” 

His lordship offered some common-place compliments upon the business of the 
day in reply to this rough salutation, and, overwhelmed with many a jest and taunt 
by Catherine, accompanied the family party from the drawing-room to the carriage, 
on the top of which was braced, ornamented with a profusion of ribbons and streamers, 
the miraculous Pegasus of his own invention. The mendicant was seated on the 
door-steps, and invoked a blessing on the head of the O’Bradys, fixing a keen 
look upon Barnaby, and exchanging an intelligent glance and sign with Larry 
Quinlan. To the old gentleman’s utter disappointment, as soon as the ladies were 
in the carriage, his lordship mumbled a hurried apology about being obliged to 
leave on some business he had forgotten, but promised he would speedily overtake 
them. 

“‘ Upon my soul,” said his friend in a pique, “ if you are not in time, I'll never 
forgive you.” 

Lord Barnaby re-iterated his regret and assurances, and walked away at a rapid 
pace. The beggar-woman almost immediately stood up, and, making a low curtsey, 
departed in the same direction. “ There’s a good riddance for the time being—it 's 
an ill wind that blows nobody good,” observed Larry, as, mqunted on one of bis 
master’s best geldings, he dropped to his proper distance in the rear of the vehicle. 

‘“ Hip, hip, tallyho!” called O’Brady to the postillions, whose whipe cracked 
simultaneously, and the whole party went along the atreet at a canter, followed by 
the cheers of the crowd assembled to view their departure, and get a first sight of 
O’Brady’s flying-horse. 

After making his abrupt excuse, Lord Barnaby retired only ta a short distance 
before he was joined by the mendicant, and they proceeded together in earnest 
conversation, his lordship waving the ceremonies of rank, and permitting an 
intimate freedom, totally inconsistent with their different stations and his previously 
professed aversion. At length, he dismissed her with a friendly shake of the hand, 
saying :—‘ I commend your zeal for my safety, and will consider what measures 
may be best under the circumstances you suggest.” 

The woman departed with evident satisfaction, but the nobleman, reaching his 
abode, and alone in his study, laid aside the exterior of courtesy, and gave vent to 
the sentiments then paramount within his bosom. ‘“ Thus thwarted in my purposes, 
and persecuted by her—my tool—the constant claimant on my purse—the only 
surviving witness of my schemes—pshaw !—it must be done—then may I bid 
defiance to fate, unite the Semple estates with the O’Brady's, and Lord Barnaby is 
at once the wealthiest and most influential man in the county.” 

So saying, he sat down, took paper, and his brow lowered, and his hand trembled 
slightly while he wrote. Then folding the sheet and enclosing with it a bank-note, 
he rang the bell. ‘ Gilbois!’’ said he slowly, and fixing his eye meaningly upon 
the latter, who appeared at his summons, “ Gilbois, here is a note; I go to the 
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race-course, but you will know where to find me, and mark me—you will fulfil its 
contents to the letter.” 

‘ I will, my lord,” returned Gilbois, who, from his intelligent look seemed either 
by habit or intuition to understand more than his master chose to express. 

‘ Very well,” added Lord Barnaby, ‘ I confide in you; the rest, I mean the 
other contents of the paper, you will appropriate ; it is but a trifling remuneration 
for past and (with emphasis) present services.” Then, pouring out and drinking 
several glasses of wine in quick succession, he mounted his horse which stood ready 
at the door, and rode towards the scene of attraction—the Curragh or race-course 
of Kildare, 


CHAPTER II. 


Neituer Ascot nor Epsom could convey a stronger idea of bustle and animation 
than was afforded by the race-course itself, as well as the various roads and avenues 
leading to it, on this morning when O’Brady was to make his anticipated trium- 
phant display of aërial science. All was life and excitement, from the high-bred 
lady to the chattering waiting-woman, from the perfumed dandy, with mock 
moustache and pencilled eye-brows, to the liveried domestic. Long before the 
hour specified for the ascent of the flying-horse, that wide plain was thronged to 
an immense extent round the royal stard, with equipages and spectators of all 
classes, The mechanic had foregone his usual occupation, the labors of the 
husbandman were neglected, and groups of peasants in their best apparel strolled 
along, lighthearted and eager for the approaching wonder. Nor were wanting the 
sual accompaniments of picturesque tents, with their refreshments, banners, and 
blazonry, nor the yet more dangerous attractions of gambling, harlequinade, and 
thimble-rig. 

About the time the O’Bradys arrived upon the course, a few dark, heavy clouds 
had risen, and there had even been some drops of rain, but these indications passed 
unnoticed amidst the general enthusiasm for the spectacle, the preparations for 
which, superintended by O’Brady himself, proceeded with spirit and expedition. 
Having obtained leave to refresh himself, Larry entered one of the largest tents. 
It was full of people, but he recognised several of his acquaintances, with whom he 
entered into conversation, but was surprised to see Gilbois, Lord Barnaby’s valet, 
come in shortly after, accompanied by two strange-looking men, all three consi- 
derably the worse for liquor. Rudely saluting our hero, he sat down close beside 
him, and from their rather incautious discourse Larry concluded that this tent was 
an appointed rendezvous. Soon after, in taking some money from his pocket, 
Gilbois let fall a paper, which Larry dexterously picked up unnoticed, and going to 
the further extremity perused its contents with evident astonishment and horror. 
Suppressing his feelings, however, he continued to watch the valet's motions. In 
vain the cheers of the multitude without announced the nedr approach of the 
experiment in which he was to play so distinguished a part. The sky grew darker 
and darker with the coming storm. At length, there was a deafening shout— 
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many rushed from the tent, and Quinlan knew it to be the moment when O’Brady’s 
Pegasus appeared on the summit of the ‘Royal Stand;’ still he moved not, and 
almost instantly that loud huzza was drowned in the yet more tremendous roar of 
heaven's artillery, and the rain poured in torrents; but obstinate in his purpose, 
Larry Quinlan remained within the tent, which was soon crowded more than ever, 
keeping his eye upon Gilbois and his companions. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wairz the tempest had thus early commenced its ravages,the widow Brady, having 

been from home the whole morning on a secret errand of importance, had been some 
time anxiously awaiting the arrival of Denis Shanahan, who had promised to come 
and escort her to the race-course, when the deep gloom that heralded the storm 
spread itself above her aolitary habitation. 

‘ How black it looks!” she exclaimed, gazing into the heavens, when a bright 
flash that played across her face, made her start back; a muttering sound followed 
—another flash and a louder peal ; and in a few minutes the mingled tempest of rain 
and hail burst in remorseless fury over her dwelling. 

“ Och! glory be to God !” she ejaculated, wringing her hands with a sense of 
utter desolation, “ Och! glory be to God ! poor Denis !—he’ll be murthered intirely 
out and out; for no one could face that lightning out o’ doors, and sure, an’ ever 
see the day afther !” 

As if in answer to her words, the clattering of a horse’s hoofs became suddenly 
audible through the pauses of the storm. She listened. They approached and 

stopped outside the door, at which some person presently knocked. 

“‘ Who's there ?” demanded the widow, springing forward, when a shrill discor- 
dant voice replied :— 

*‘T’m Scanlan the rake, 
That conquered of late 
Ould Reilly the great, 

From Killarney.” 

“ Scanlan the poet!” exclaimed she, laughing in spite of her alarm, “ what cam 
bring him here on such a day ?—the cratur must be dripping with wet—ha!—I 
know it all now—tidings of Denis—dead perhaps—” and with the wings of renewed 
terror she flew to admit her visiter, who, having waited to secure his horse under an 
adjoining shed, entered with the customary salutation of “ God save all here !” 

“ You bring me news of Denis—will he soon be here?” rapidly questioned the 
widow in reply to his salute, and Scanlan’s eye flashed with some secret meaning, 
as he answered ; 

“Denis Shanahan—och’ don’t talk of it, avich—sure am'nt I come to you like 
Leandher of ould, | 


Leandher who was nightly wont 
To lave his limbs in Hellespont.” 


‘ But you hav'nt towld me about Denis?” persevered his hostess. 
“In troth as to what’s about him,” returned the poet with imperturbable cool- 
ness, “if he keeps his skin about him this day, its myself that thinks he'll be very 
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lucky: but as to what he’s about, I can tell you about anything but what he ought, 
or will be, if he stays long wid Biddy Cormac.” 

“Ould Biddy Cormac!” she echoed, a feeling of jealousy being suddenly roused 
and becoming stronger from the insignificance of its object ; for the mind, once dis- 
carding reason, considers not the absurdity of its own suspicions; “‘ Ould Biddy 
Cormac—and on this day.” 

““Och! you need'nt be a bit unasy,” continued Scanlan, “ for he’s very ‘comfort- 
able—Biddy had a drop of the native; and the day was bad, so, as we sat together 
in Biddy’s house, Scanlan, siz he to me, ‘I dunna that I'll stir from this till to- 
morrow morning— 1 know you like the widow Brady,’ siz he, ‘and so you wo'nt 
mind the wet, and you may tell her from me,’ siz he, ‘that 1 think Biddy’s not as 
ould as she looks,’ siz he, giving a rogue’s eye at Biddy, and kissing her cheek. 
(bl ess the mark) at the same time.” 

‘ And he promised to take me to the shew to-day,’ gasped the widow. 

“ It’s not clear to me that he won’t go there wid Biddy Cormac,” remarked the 
other, “ but never him—1"ll comfort you, a-cush-la,— 

And the beams that warm my love 
Live for ever in your eyes.” 

‘‘ J will seek him,” she exclaimed, without heeding the poetical complement, 
‘* aye—the storm may rage—but he shall know that a wronged woman’s love is more 
terrible—may-be you'd go with me to Biddy Cormac's ?” 

‘“‘ Or to the course, if he’s not there, avich, eh?” enquired the other; she replied 
affirmatively. 

“ Then, by the powers!” he shouted, his hideous and diminutive figure appearing 
almost demoniac by excitement, “ then, by the powers, I'll die for you, a-cush-la! 
or perish in the attempt.” 

The widow had already put on her cloak, and Scanlan having brought his steed 
to the door, she mounted behind him, and being forced to clasp his form to secure 
herself in her seat, fancied she was embracing some ugly imp of night, while he 
laughed loudly, as if in mockery of the still furious tempest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THz sun was just visible above the horizon, when Denis Shanahan, forgetful neither 
of his promise nor affection, had set out for the widow’s house—a distance of nine 
or ten long miles, through a wide and desolate waste and wooded tract, within 
which was situated one of those holy wells, so much, in Ireland, the subjects of 
traditional superstition, carrying in his right hand the trusty shillelagh, which had 
served him in many a hard-fought encounter, and he had enough of the mountain 
dew (it being a holiday) as would enable him, like Tam O'Shanter, to imagine, if 
not defy, a legion of witches between him and every running brook. The storm 
had reached its height as he approached the well, which was shaded by a neatly- 
cropped hawthorn-thicket, and decorated with rags and pieces of cloth—the free- 
will offerings in honor of the tutelary saint. 
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Singing merrily, Denis pursued his way, ejaculating, as if in reply to the tumult 
of the firmament, “In troth, thunder and lightning ar’nt such bad company, neither 
—how they talk to a body, and help one along the road! Why these flashes are kinder 
and brighter than the finest mould candle that ever threw a blessing on a Christmas 
dinner.” 

‘ Now is the time,” muttered a gruff voice from behind the thicket, and two 
men, armed with bludgeons, emerged from it. 

. “ God save you!” said one of them to Denis. 

** God save you kindly!” he answered, not a little surprised to find himself so 
unexpectedly in company, but unable to ascertain the character of his new associates, 
‘* IT wonder did ye come from the other world up through the well, or are ye what 
his reverence calls Boanerges—sons of thunder, abo—hoord—who !” 

‘ Never doubt we're true friends any way,” replied one of them ; “ but you dont 
see that house o’ fire there beyont, I suppose ?” 

‘ House o’ fire!” echoed Shanahan, turning round in the direction indicated, 
when a heavy blow was aimed at his head, which he escaped only by an accidental 
stumble. He heard the whirr of the stick through the air, and, swiftly recovering 
his guard, wheeled face to face with his adversaries, who hesitated to advance on 
finding themselves opposed to the vigorous and skilful cudgel-player. 

“I humbly beg your pardon, gintlemin,” he said, in a sareastic tone, “I was mis- 
_ taken in your inclinations; bnt as ye seem a dacent pair o’ gorsoons, and the best 
way to thrate such spirits is to give ‘em a taste 0’ the kippeen—I’m at y’s sarvice— 
so here’s Denis Shanahan! abo! hoord!” After a brief pause, the fight began, his 
murderous adversaries pressing upon him with silent desperation, and Denis’ supe- 
riority occasionally displaying itself, as his well-seasoned blackthorn rebounded from 
his assailants. At length one enemy's cudgel snapped in twain, and by a swift back- 
handed stroke, the other fell like an ox to the ground. His weaponless accomplice, 
not feeling disposed to continue the combat, effected a precipitate retreat, while 
Denis, as if nothing material had occurred, and as steadily as his condition would 
permit, pursued his way. 


CHAPTER V. 


The merry assemblage in the tent, whence we left the widow hastening under 
Scanlan's escort, did not suffer their hilarity to be disturbed by the pelting storm. 
Some figured still upon the floor; but Shanahan’s approaching wedding formed the 
principal topic of conversation among his and Larry Quinlan’s acquaintances. “She 
has that bit o’ ground in the small county,” said one, alluding to the widow, “and a 
nate acre behind her cabin for piaties and cabbage, besides furniture for two rooms, 
and a sty for a pig, wid, I believe,—blankets for as good as a dozen.” 

“And a chest of clothes that ‘ud do her till she’s a grand-mother, bless the mark!” 
exclaimed an old woman. 

‘ And has'nt she the orchard beyond behind Phil Mulcahy's, ” added the former, 
“that brings her at laste fifty yolla boys of a season, and that purty slip o’ bog that 
makes a fortin in itself every year ? ” 
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“ An’ may-be its she that does'nt feed the men well when they're digging the 
piaties and clamping the turf,” responded Mulcahy, ‘‘ Och! she’s no huckster any. 
way—an’ if she bas plenty she desarves it—good sonuher (husband) to her!” 

*‘ Faix thin” said the old woman before-mentioned, “ Denis himself is’nt without 
wherewithal to begin the world wid, and myself thinks she'll be happy wid him.’’ 

As if in response, a voice was heard outside singing, 

“The girls of Glynn, 
And Bally-Flynn 
Mixed kisses with our potions” 
and Scanlan presently entered, accompanied by the Widow Brady. 

“ Where's Denis?” exclaimed several, astonished at seeing the Widow so 
strangely attended. She made no reply, but gazed round muttering the name of 
Biddy Cormac. 

“If its for Biddy you're looking, she left this before the storm,” said one in 
reply to hersilent gesture. Scanlan repeated his former account of meeting Denis 
and Biddy, adding, that they had called at her house on their way, and she was out. 

“ I'll lay my life on Denis Shanahan’s honor !” exclaimed Phil Mulcahy; but 
the Widow had fallen upon her knees, vowing in accents of jealous phrenzy, “be 
witness all of ye, that if I do’nt see Denis by twelve o'clock to-morrow, Kate Brady 
consents to become the wife of Jim Scanlan.” 

That deformed individual’s eye flashed at this unexpected fulfilment of his 
chewshed hopes; while the rest were evidently concerned that jealousy should urge 
her sofar, 

“6 Tis a rash vow" said Mulcahy, “ and I propose one against it—if it be’nt true 
as he says, let him be forced to marry Biddy Cormac himself, is it agreed ?” 

‘* Agreed” said Scanlan with some hesitation. 

While the Widow thus indulged in a paroxysm of groundless jealousy and ven- 
geance, and vows and counter-vows were made, Larry spproached, and drawing 
her aside, shewed her the note, which produced an instant and wonderful alteration 
in her manner, while he whispered, “see your son, and let him acquaint Mr. 
©’Brady ; the place you perceive is distinctly specified, but I know not how many 
more agents may be employed, and will stay to watch the favorable moment for 
arresting Gilbois.” But on turning round, he was surprised to find the valet gone 
with his ruffianly associates, and taking advantage while Scanlan was paying for 
some liquor which he had ordered, he and the Widow hastily left the tent together. 


CHAPTER VI. 


But during this time, the motley concourse without had become a mass of re- 
mediless and ludicrous confusion. Women screamed, men hallooed, coachmen and 
postillions swore and lashed each other, horses reared, and carriages jostled ; parties 
of equestrians, mounted on all sorts of steeds, from the spirited hunter to the clumsy 
and crazy cart-horse, galloped in all directions over the course; bodies of drunken 
men issued from the tents, declaring their intentions to refresh and enjoy them- 
selves, and shouting forth the war-cry of their respective factions. 
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Every place of shelter was instantly thronged, but the greater number were 
obliged to remain exposed to the weather, and endeavored to neutralize with whis- 
key the extreme cold. Groups of girls, rivals in fun and finery, stood huddled 
together with their gowns turned over their heads, laughing in unison with the 
roaring thunder, and rapidly passing the glass of mountain-dew. The occupants 
of the carriages were no better off, most of the ladies wearing white chip-bonnets, 
which flapped and clung about their faces, affording infinite amusement to their 
more humble fellow sufferers. As Mr. O’Brady’s carriage was moving off among 
others, a gentleman approached, and politely requested to speak with him in pri- 
vate. Although not much liking the interruption, still considering it something 
connected with the business of the day, he told Catherine to drive to the house of 
an acquaintance, and promising to rejoin them there when the storm should abate, 
he retired to a tent. 

After much delay, the postillions with difficulty gained the high road, when they 
set off with greater speed perhaps than prudence warranted. The storm raged with 
greater fury than ever, but they passed along with safety, until a large and shattered 
tree, torn up by the roots, and lying across the road, impeded their progress. The 
postillions dismounted with the intention of striving to remove the obstacle ; but 
the horses, thus suddenly arrested in their progress, snorted and grew restive. A 
tremendous peal shook the firmament, and tossing up their heads, they darted at 
top-speed down the lane. The two ladies, under the impulse of terror, stood up 
and clung to the back of the carriage, when a voice shouted, ‘‘ Shoot the horses, all 
of them!” and a party of men with levelled fire-arms, arose from the brambles 
beside the road. The leaders fell dead beneath the volley, but the remaining steeds 
being slightly wounded, and goaded with pain, plunged until they disengaged them- 
selves from the encumbrance, and dragged the vehicle forward with greater fary 
than before. As Gilbois gave the order, the beggar-woman appeared on the top of 
the mound beneath which she had been crouching, like an incarnation of the storm- 
demon, and screaming with vehement gesture. 

‘‘ Larry, acushla !—whoo !—now if you ever loved yer own soul, make for the 
boreen,” (little lane. )} 

At the summons a horse and rider bounded forth from a grove at some distance, 
impelling his noble steed to a swiftness resembling the lightning’s flash, and crying 
out to Gilbois’ retreating party, “‘ Now, by the cross of St. Patrick, ye murdheria’ 
varmint, may be ye wo’nt look purty when ye’re dancin’ upon nothin’ for this.” 

‘ By all that’s bad,” said one of them, “ the never a sow! else it is, barrin Larry 
Quinlan.” 

“Aha!” shouted Larry, “ I know ye; and I'll know ye all after this, as well as 
ould Nick knew ye before.” 

But there was no time for altercation. Larry continued to urge his steed after 
the carriage, while the clouds still poured, and the skies lightened, as if Nature her- 
self was accessary, and scattered her horrors over this scene of gloom, mystery and 
danger. His progress was retarded by double ditches: but the animal nobly 
seconding his efforts, had already got before the vehicle, and drawing forth a pistol, 
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he was preparing to shoot one of the horses, when another horseman approached 
from the opposite side. 

“‘ Demons are leagued against me to-day!” he muttered, levelling his weapon 
against the stranger, whom he at once concluded to be another foe, but without 
drawing the trigger. The other, who was well mounted, taking no notice of this 
hostile menace, leaped the intervening hedge, reached the carriage, and receiving 
one of the females in his arms, instantly turned his horse’s head. 

“ Villain, stop!” yelled Larry. 

‘6 Fool!” retorted the other, ‘ waste no time in words. I have saved mine—save 
yours.” —*“ Save whom?” shouted Quinlan. 

‘ Catherine O’Brady,” replied the stranger, riding off. Our hero was too agi- 
tated to distinguish which had been rescued, and felt a transient pang of jealousy 
that another should be instrumental even to Catherine's safety. The frightened 
carriage-horses had again got considerably in advance, rushing directly towards a 
deep dell. Reproaching himself with his indecision, he once more spurred forward. 
A wide chasm yawned between him and the object of his pursuit, and with a feeling 
almost of despair he recognized Miss O’Brady, her face wearing the expression of 
mortal terror. ‘‘ Now, Ganymede,” he cried, reining back his steed, and then urging 
him forward, “ you and I must perish, or save our mistress.” 

The gallant animal refused not the leap; but it exceeded his powers. His fore- 
legs resting on the opposite brink, he hung for an instant in the mid-air, then 
rolled to the bottom with a horrid crash; but Larry, with agile promptitude, had 
flung himself from the saddle, and, clambering up the acclivity, waited with cocked 
pistols the approach of the carriage. It came—he pushed the muzzles against the 
chests of the foaming steeds, and fired. Both fell in the agonies of death, while 
. Larry, raising Catherine, who had sunk senseless, carried her to a little cavern in the 
hill-side, which afforded a tolerable shelter. ‘ Safe, safe—great God, I thank 
thee !” he ejaculated, as, supporting his precious burden, he drew a bottle from his 
pock et, and administered some cordial to the sufferer, the effects of which were soon 
exhibited. 

“ Cling close, Ellen,” she murmered, heavily unclosing her eyes, “there is the 
precipice—if Larry were here this would not have happened—heaven! we shall be 
overturned—ah! where am 1? she added, staring wildly about. 

‘ Miss Catherine,” whispered Larry softly, “dear Miss Catherine !” 

“What! Larry Quinlan,” she cried, looking into his face, and breaking from his 
support, “‘ ha~-I remember—these dripping garments, torn and disordered—surely 
you have not combined with Barnaby’s emissaries to take advantage of the helpless ?” 

‘Miss O’Brady,” he answered proudly and indignantly, ‘“ your suspicions wrong 
me—I have more than once to-day risked my life to save you, be these raging ele- 
ments witnesses of my integrity |” 

‘€ I believe you, Larry,” she said, re-assured by his words and manner; “ there 
—there is my hand—my head is giddy—I am weak—I can seek your support with 
confidence.” 


“ May I address Miss O'Braay by the name of Catherine?” he asked respectfully. 
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“We are alone,” was the reply; “ and when none witness the neglect of 
ceremony, it can be no insult.” 

‘ And may the humble Larry Quinlan presume to go one step further, and love 
the proud daughter of the proud O’Bradys ?” 

‘ Sir,” said Catherine, ina distressed tone, “ this weakness must not be. Would 
that circumstances had not made such a difference between us; you are my 
deliverer, and ought to be my—my—” 

‘** Husband, Catherine?” ‘‘ Aye,” was the immediate answer. 

‘ Then the time may soon arrive when even that—” began her lover, when she 
interrupted him, exclaiming :— 

“‘ Oh! save me from that horrible man—the employer of the assassin Gilbois !” 

Larry placed himself so as to shield the trembling girl, and presently Lord 
Barnaby stood before them, and addressing him, “ What do you here ?” 

‘ 1 protect the innocent from the designs of the ruffian,” answered his rival sternly. 

“Villain and beggar’s brat,” said his lordship, “ do you bandy words with me? 
Resign the girl, and begone.” 

‘ If I am a villain,” sneered the other, “ you and I, as brothers, should love 
each other. As to beggar’s brat, my Lord, I know your secret and my own ; and 
Miss O'Brady is mine, sir—mine at the peril of my own life.” 

« Then’ lose her with the peril of your life,” retorted Barnaby savagely. “ I 
witnessed Gilbois’ failure—your rescue. I tracked you to this retreat, and will 
now effect single-handed what my servants were unable toexecute. The elements 
have warred with me to-day, but I have to thank them for placing you in my power, 
and their interference will not save you from the punishment your insolence merits.” 
, His enemy answered but by a contemptuous smile, and his lordship drew forth 
a brace of pistols. Catherine shrieked, and Larry was springing forward, when 8 . 
brilliant flash illumined the cavern, playing in a stream of vivid light upon the 
burnished metal of the weapons, which harmlessly exploded, and Barnaby, con- 
vulsed for a moment, sunk heavily upon the ground—a livid and distorted corpse. 
His face was scorched—his clothes torn and burned. Catherine clung shuddering 
to the arm of her supporter. 

‘“‘ The elements have indeed warred with thee,” said Larry ; “and to thy defeat 
and confusion, for the arm of God has dealt the blow of retributive justice.” 

The sun shone out once more through the rifted clouds, and the pair ventured 
from their shelter, and ascended the hill to search for traces of their friends, about 
whom they were still painfully anxious, when they saw at some distance a woman, 
whom they recognised as the widow Brady, exhibiting the most violent gestures 
of grief, and pouring forth the following accents of lamentation :—“ Och! vo! vo! 
an’ sure wor’nt you as dear to this heart as my own gorsoon? (little boy) God 
bless him! an’ was n’t it I that reared you an’ gave you the bit o’ larnin’, that 
you might n’t be afeard to spake up bowld forenint the gintlemin; an’ now, instead 
of seein’ you coortin’ wid the colleen that’s dear to you, the cowld cowld grave will 
have ye both, glory be to God! och! vo! vo! they ‘re murdhered, dead or alive, 
wherever they are, asthoragh! och! vo! vo!” 

[court MAGAZIKE. } 
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Then, catching a glimpse of Larry and Catherine, she hurried joyfully towards 
them, and embracing them alternately, fell on her knees, and offered up thanks- 
givings to several saints. This had scarcely passed when their party was further 
increased by the arrival of Mr. O’Brady, Miss Semple, and the stranger, whom 
Larry at once identified as the horseman who assisted him in the rescue, and 
concluded to be the widow Brady's son, whom he had never before seen. Gladness 
was mingled with anxiety in the old gentleman’s face, as he took his daughter in 
his arms, and shook hands heartily with her deliverer, saying, “ Upon my soul ye 
are all welcome to life again, but a pretty wild-goose-chase ye gave us, no doubt. 
But where is Lord Barnaby ? I have a few scores to settle with him.” 

“ Dead—by the visitation of God,” answered Larry solemnly, and he related 
the recent occurrence in the cavern. 

‘* Aye, aye,” said O’Brady, recovering from the silent horror produced on all 
present by the awful announcement, “ and after all now I should’nt wonder if you 
had been making love over the dead body, Larry—aha! I knew;” he added, seeing 
Catherine colour to her very, temples, “ but of course you have declared your real 
pretensions ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied Larry, making a low bow, “ for I preferred having it done by 
the gentleman whom I so Jong have served.” 

‘ With all my heart!” exclaimed the other, “ Now then, ladies, I am going to 
astonish you—Catherine, this humble servant of yours:is Lawrence Semple, your 
brother, Miss Ellen! and this other hero, who called me from my carriage on the 
course, is the Widow Brady's son, and if he can obtain the consent of a lady for a 
wife,—I'm not the man to say ‘ No'—whoo !—I see you don’t believe me—very 
well, come forward, Mrs. Brady and state to these infidels what you know about 
the matter.” 

The widow obeyed with alacrity, and related briefly that being engaged as wet- 
nurse by Mrs. Semple, Lord Barnaby had proposed to her to make away with the 
child, and substitute her own, threatening death to both in case of non-compliance, 
on which, pretending to agree, she sent Lawrence Semple to the Quinlans, to 
be reared as their son, employing the money which the nobleman lavished upon 
her in paying them and educating him, her own son being brought up as Miss 
Semple’s brother. On the demise of her parents, young Brady, the reputed 
Lawrence Semple, was sent beyond sea, and Lord Barnaby bribed the master 
of a vessel to remove him also, but the captain, like the widow, had taken the 
money and saved the boy, who, having landed the very night previous to 
O’Brady’s exhibition, was accidentally met by the widow, and acquainted with 
his real history. Resolving no longer to delay discovering the truth, she agreed 
with Larry to seek an interview with his Lordship, which she did, disguised as a 
mendicant, and urged him to adopt measures which should reveal the fact, and save 
himself from personal consequences. Affecting to be convinced, but secretly deter- 
mined not to sacrifice his long-cherished projects, he immediately planned the 
murder of the widow and both the young men, entrusting its execution to Gilbois 
and Scanlan, the latter of whom by hiring rufflans to waylay Denis Shanahan, pur- 
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posed to add a hated rival te the list of victims, and afterwards possess the widow 
himself. 
In the midst of the congratulations and caresses consequent on this recital, a man 


rushed up to them, breathless, wounded and almost exhausted, exclaiming “ My 
lord, they pursue me—you alone can save me,” but Larry instantly seized him by 
the throat, and delivered him to a party of constabulary, who immediately came up, 
headed by Denis Shanahan, flourishing his shillelagh triumphantly. It was Gilbois, 
who traced and hunted by the police had been wounded in attempting to escape, 
and had now fallen into the hands of justice. | 

To complete the reward of virtue and the punishment. of vice, Scanlan was shortly 
after kiBed in a faction fight. Denis Shanahan was happily united to his enterprising 
and faithful widow. Ellen Semple found a brother indeed im the ci-devant Larry 
‘Quinlan, and a lover and husband in him who had ever possessed her more than 
sisterly affection. The Semple estates enjoyed a direct male heir; and old O’Brady 
having grand-children to dandle and teach the charms of the ‘good old times,’ re- 
signed himself and his high-flying aerostatic propensities to the good sense and 
careful attendance of the still mirthful but maternal Catherine, who, as the wife of 
Lawrence Semple, established hospitality with economy, and profusion without 
Xcess, in the household of the O'Bradys,. 





“I SAW THEE MID A GORGEOUS THRONG." 


Gori, 


i saw thee, mid a eous throng— 
I mark’d thy graceful form— 

And felt at onee my throbbing breast 
With glowing passion warm. 

Again we met{—on my charmed gaze 

e same fair figure burst— 

With eee grief and hope I found 

I had that feeling nurst. 


We spoke not—for we were apart ; 
The pleading language of the he 
e pleadi eof t art 
My looks might | alone. 
I thought that once thy joyous. eye 
Glanced kindly bright on me; 
But ah! my sigh thou could'st not hear 
Though mine was bent on thee / 
What thoughts were thine, that thrilling hour 
None, save thyself, can know ; 
Suffice it—those Z welcomed then 
Have proved a source of woe. 
We d—and thy last, light look 
as to another turned ; 
My wounded soul could scarcely brook 
e fire that inly burned. 


Though since that day long months have flown, 
We have not met again,— 
Nor do I wish to see thee now, 
It were too s a pain; 
Yet memory must in silence brood 
O'er charms in vain beloved, 
Until the pang, time cannot soothe, 
Shall be by death removed: 
Banks of tle Yore. W.G. J. Banxsa. 
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JULIO DI SAVONA. 


A LEGEND OF ITALY. 





Bzrwzzsn Savona and Genoa stands an ancient monastery, which from its secluded 
situation seems indeed the very retreat for penitence and sorrow. This monastery 
was erected by Matiida Countess of Savona, and endowed with the whole of her 
Vast estates, to purchase pardon for her sins. The order is one of the severest of 
monkbood ; obliging its votaries to every act of humiliation, abasement, deprivation, 
and self-deiial, in memory of the overweening pride and selfishness which urged 
the Countess to those acts at once the cause of the misery and extinction of her 
race. 

It is not difficult to gain adnrission to this holy house, as the wayworn and weary 
traveller is ever hospitably received, but as the store of relics is but small, and the 
parapharnalia of the order of the strictest simplicity, there is little to attract the: 
attention of the passer by. Yet its library is rich in antique and beautifully executed. 
manuscripts, and that which contains the history of the Abbey itself, is so almost 
beyond description. Splendidly illuminated, and most elaborately worked, it is at 
once a curiosity and a bijou: nor is the legend with which the work commences. 
without its interest and moral ; with this view, I offer it to the public, but, as the- 
language of the writer is very old, and the manner of relation tedious, I shall 
merely give the subject, resorting, as it may suit my purpose, to the original 
text. 

Rinaldo, Count of Savona, a knight of the most generous and noble sentiments, 
honored in the lists, and beloved by his retainers, had married in early life, Matilda 
di Barozzi, a celebrated beauty of her day,. whose only faults were unconquerable: 
pride and overweening vanity. He had died im the battles of his country, whilst 
his only son and heir, Julio, was yet a child. The last of his race, it is not sur- 
prising that the young Count should have met with the utmost care and affection 
from his mother, and that he grew up a pattern of chivalry, possessed of all his 
father’s virtues. 

A fair and beauteous girl was likewise reared with him under the protection of 
the Countess. She was the daughter of an old friend in arms of the late Count, who 
had received his last sigh, when he fell by his side in a fierce engagement, and the 
dying man had bequeathed her to his care. Rinaldo accepted the trust, and 
punctually performed it; for when he likewise fell in battle, with his latest breath 
he dispatched a message to the Countess by a trusty squire, and in addition to his 
sad farewell, charged her, on her love to his memory, to continue the kind and faith- 
ful guardian of the orphan Elvira. 

Nor in any instance had Matilda swerved from her duty; her protégé had on 
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every occasion shared the advantages of the young Count, and scarcely could any 
difference be perceived in the bearing of the Countess towards the youthful 
couple. 

In this manner, Julio had arrived at his twentieth year, while Elvira had not yet 
conipleted her seventeenth. Beautiful as the day, and virtuous as an angel, she 
had ever been the loved companion of the young Count, and the affection which 
had taken root in childhood, had strengthened with years, till it had assumed the 
form and force of ardent love. 

Both felt and acknowledged the flame, but knew how useless it was to hope the 
Countess would ever grant her consent to an union between them, and to allow her 
even to gain an intimation of their feelings {would be but the sure prelude to a 
separation. Young and confident in hope, thinking only of the present, and leaving 
the future to provide for itself, they contrived a secret marriage, and, shortly after, 
Elvira was missing from the Castle of Savona. 

Long, but fruitless, was the search after the lost fair one, who, safely concealed in 
a delightful villa, chosen and procured by the care of her husband, passed her time 


| happily and serenely ; while, under the pretence of seeking her, Julio found oppor- 


tunities of passing days and weeks with her. 

Many were the brilliant offers, and noble alliances, which only awaited the appro- 
val of the young Count, but he looked carelessly on all; he lived only for Elvira; 
and the remonstrances and applications of his mother, to form some match worthy 
of himself, were either immediately silenced by attestations of personal disinclina- 
tion to the one proposed, or promises of consideration of the affair. 

These repeated refusals on the part of Count Julio to form any matrimonial con- 
nexion, added to certain whisperings which had reached her, gave rise to conjectures 
in the bosom of his mother, and she resolved to have him watched. For a long 
time, by his habits of extreme caution, this plot failed ; and the Countess hesitated 
not to accuse him of the abduction of Elvira, and denounced the mast awful curses 
on his head, if he should think of abasing his name and rank by a marriage with 
one so beneath himself in birth and rank. 

Surprised and astounded at his mother’s violence, and noless so at her having any 
suspicion of his share in her disappearance, and seeing that it would be no longer 
prudent to continue Elvira in the same retreat, he determined to remove her at the 
earliest opportunity. For this purpose, as soon as he could quit the Castle, he 
hastened to prepare his lovely bride for the change ; while, indeed, she was anxiously 
counting the tedious hours of his absence, and inwardly chiding his delay. 

But to the eyes of love, although he met her with the smile upon his lip, and 
words of tender reproof at her impatience, he could not conceal the traces of agita- 
tion caused in his breast by all he knew, and all he feared. 

‘ How is this, my dear Lord?” cried she. ‘ You bid me be cheerful, yet your 
face is pale, and the very accents with which you attempt to cheer me are faltering. 
While you kiss the tears from my cheek, you stain it with your own. Julio, dear 
Julio, something goes wrong! Has the long-louring cloud at length broken over 
us? Tell me, love, tell me the whole—the worst !"’ 
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“ Elvira, I did not wish you to observe it, but I see 'tis vain to attempt to hide 
the winter of the heart under a summer garb; nay, do not fear, love ! all is well ! 
but we must leave this place, here is no longer rest for us. The spies, I have long 
been aware my mother has employed, have almost traced us hither, and she hourly 
hopes to surprise us by her presence; but be of good heart! Open violence we 
need not fear, and ere her subtle wiles can weave their web around us, we shall be 
safe in some distant shelter.” 

Elvira trembled—she could not cheer herself; but Julio, her husband, was with 
her, and she would trust in him. She threw herself on his bosom, and embraced 
him as she exclaimed :—‘ You tell me we shall be,safe—Alas, dearest! I have all 
my woman's foolish fears about me, yet will I trust, for it is you who bid me do so. 
Yes, Julio, I'll trust in hope for once! I know her light-built-nest weathers a 
thousand storms, which fear or foresight vainly battle with, so I will trust, and 
cheer me.” 

Scarcely had she uttered these words—scarcely had she tried to banish fear, 
when her attendant rushed wildly in, and announced the arrival of the Countess 
Matilda. Elvira fell almost lifeless, while Julio endeavored by every reasoning to 
recall her to herself. 

‘“ Elvira,” cried he, “rouse! Fail not at this moment when most we need 
exertion ; rouse, love! My mother knows not of our marriage, nor must she learn 
it yet; retire, dearest, I'll watch over you,” and fearing lest by any delay his 
mother might break upon them even there, he left Elvira to the care of her tiring- 
woman, and hastened to meet his incensed parent. 

The Countess had not deliberated, on the quick departure of her son; she had 
seen and well-read his agitation, and deeming that his then state of anxiety might, 
perhaps, in diminishing his wonted caution, cause his route to be more easily traced 
that evening than any another, she resolved to follow him herself. We have seen 

‘how far she succeeded in her purpose. 

On her arrival at love’s abode, her doubts were fully confirmed. In the first 
apartment which she entered, her eye fell upon some volumes she herself had 
formerly presented to Elvira; and she at once and boldly resolved to separate the 
pair by force, should she not be able to prevail by stratagem. So fixed was she in 
her purpose, that, in her heart, she swore, “sooner should Elvira moulder in the 
grave than wed with Julio!” The thought, that the high and princely race of 
Savona should mingle with plebeian blood, was death to her; and she decided that 
her woman’s wit should aid her, and she’d tell some 


“ Fabricated tales so preciously, - 
That the fond boy should shudder at the vision, 
Her potent art might raise !”” 


The Countess’ plan was hardly matured when Julio joined her. In reply 
to his faultering, though‘respectful greeting, she commenced an attack of abusive 
anger, which he wisely allowed to pass unanswered, in the hope that its violence 
would destroy itself. 

‘ How,” cried she, “ is this your duty,—this, fit occupation for Savona’s heir, to 
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waste in the inglorious lap of dalliance his youth's best days, and slur the fair fame 
achieved by his forefathers ?” 

‘ Madam, cease, upbraid me not, thus !—lure me not, I beseech you to empty 
fame and honor. What, though I should gain ambition's prize? It is but at the 
best a shadow !” 

‘ Vain, weak boy,” pursued the Countess, “argue you, then, with the sophistry 
of these degenerate times, and because your feeble eyes, when they would gaze upon 
the sun, see nought but darkling motes; think you the eagle there views not 
unutterable glories? But I come not to play the casuist with you, I come to warn 
you of the hideous precipice, upon the brink of which you tread; to tell you 
that each step you take is desperate, and each breath you drawest pollution ; but 
thou heedest me not—turning a deaf ear to my warning !—do you know me ?” 

‘ My mother, dearest mother, I do know you;.I know you for the author of 
my being, the dear fountain of my life, the arbitress of my destiny, who can make 
the title which I hold an empty honor, when bereft of the possessions of my ancestors.” 

‘ Ha, you know that; then listen—never shall those possessions, descend upon 
a beggar’s offspring! The blood thou bearest in thy veins, thou mayst well be 
proud of, but, better were it moistening the dull earth than mingling with that of 
a churl's descendant nursed and reared by the bounty of the house it would fein 
disgrace.” 

“ Pardon, madam, the fiery blood I owe to you; but even from my mother will I 
not listen to such vile charges. Elvira merits not your reproaches, nor did she 
spring from a sire less honest,—though less noble than Julio di Savona's !” 

‘* Perhaps you might add, kind son, notiless noble, and err not.” 

‘ Once more, dear madam, cease: old Gaspard de Mancini's virtues were numer- 
ous; and my father loved him, and when the grave closed over him, gave his 
daughter that protection he had promised :—when he, too, died, he bade you be kind 
to poor Elvira, and by your command I have learned to love her as a sister.” 

“ Love her, for her sacred self, say you! and would make her, then, your 
wife! But, Julio, listen to me. I did not mean to make these lips the accusers 
of your dead sire. His after-life atoned by many a year of love and tenderness, 
for one repented crime. I had intended to take the secret with me to the grave, but 
you are pressing towards a yawning gulf whence I have tried to lure your rash steps, 
but the hour is come, and even though your father’s ghost should rise and frown me 
into silence, I must speak the story of his shame——” 

“ Merciful Heavens! delay not, speak, mother !—speak——” 

‘ Gaspard di Mancini’s wife was one, such as poets love to dream of; hers were 
charms, which taught your father’s heart to stray, and proved her ruin whom they 
graced.” 

‘“ Go on—Countess di Savona—proceed !” gasped Julio—‘* go on—there is a 
hideous chasm in your tale, I would fain overleap, it is so black, su horrible. Say, 
then, the offspring of this unhallowed passion, was——” 

‘“ Elvira!” shrieked his mother.” | 

Julio fell senseless at her feet :—when he awoke again to life and feeling, his mo- 
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ther had left him, and he was laid on the couch which had served for his nuptial 
bed ; Elvira watching near him. At sight of her, he started to the centre of the 
chamber, as though stricken with sudden madness, while she gazed on him horror- 
struck. 

In faltering accents, she bespoke him ; “ what ails my Lord ? wherefore starts he 
thus ? why shrink from me, your own, your beloved, yoor wife?” 

“ Wife !—groaned forth the unhappy youth, and he thrust her from him, with 
hard words, and harder looks. His mother’s voice still rang in his ears, and the 
tale which she had told seemed yet even more vivid by recollection. At length he 
turned to her, took her by the arm—and gazing wildly on her, asked her, if she had 
prayed. | 

# Prayed! Julio !—when ?” 

“ To-night !” 

“ Nay, love! the hour of prayer has not yet arrived.” 

“ Not yet arrived, Elvira? ’tis folly thus to regulate the hours of prayer for stated 
periods,” he muttered in a hoarse murmur, “ Elvira, pray—I tell thee, pray— 
pray—pray |” 

. She thought his brain wandered, and seemed not to hear him, but sought by gen- 
tle care to calm his feverish mood ; again he gloomily bade her pray, and beseech 
those heavenly powers, who never turn a deaf ear to prayer of faith, to save all err- 
ing mortals from sin and sudden death. 

Now she trembled ; she feared she knew not what—he played with the handle of 
his poniard and looked so wild, she knew by instinct her own life was in danger ; 
but was it he, her husband, who could strike? Was it that hand, which, never 
wearied in its caresses, should aim her death-blow? The idea seemed incongruous, 
but yet it appeared as no improbable result, and as she wound herself still closer 
around him, she shuddered, asd conjured him to cease his talk, and not jest s0 
eruelly with one.wko loved: him as her life. 

Still, Julio bade Elvira pray. 

At last, she feared to irritate him more; and, to comply with his. fancy, she 
eommenced a prayer! A prayer to the Virgin to bless their loves, and prove a 
guardian to their happiness. 

‘ Cease! this moment cease that impious prayer! Did I not charge you that 
the burden of your orisous should be as those offered for preservation from pending 

evil or sudden death ?” exclaimed her lord. 

** Julio, loved Julio, why talk of death? We both are young, and yet there's 
happiness in store for us. Oh! look not on me thus; your eyes seem to say, ‘tis 
I must die !” 

‘“ And what of that, Elvira? better to die than live in sin; the spotless soul, 
unconscious of its errors, meets, in a future state, an eternity of bliss; but to sin 
on with open eyes! oh, ‘twere foul, unnatural! Pray, Elvira, pray—for you 
must die !” 

“ Ab, ‘tis, then, as I feared! Yet, no, I do but dream! I did not rightly under- 
stand! You are ill at ease, my Julio—you did not say I must die—did you ?” 
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“ Yes, Elvira, you did hear aright, and what is there in the fact that seems 
uncommon? I have known, ere this, a lovely being, who, when the morning-sun 
first beamed, was full of life and gaiety, loving and beloved like you:—thus she 
lived and basked in the ray of happiness, nor dreamt it could not last for ever, but 
the shadows of the evening came, and the pale moon gleamed on her bleeding corse!” 

‘ And what is that to me, my lord? Surely you do not read my cruel fate m 
that sad tale? Ah, Julio! do not hug me thus! take—take those gleaming eyes 
away ! release me—put back that weapon! do not—do not kill me! for pity's sake 
spare me! If you are not marble, save me! What is my crime ?—why must 
I die?” 

“ Elvira! sister! wife! I will not shock your chaste ears with the cause, bat, 
alas! it is too true, that you must die! and I will not survive you. We have 
loved in life—in death we will not be apart! You shall not fall by the hand of 
hatred or revenge, but, like the tree round which the ivy clasps, find the fond 
embrace fatal.” With these words he raised his poniard—for one instant it gleamed 
aloft, in another it was sheathed in her bosom, and, while yet reeking in the warm 
life-blood of his beloved, he plunged it repeatedly in his own. 

Such was the fate of Julio, Count di Savona, and his lovely and innocent bride. 
His mother, the haughty Matilda, on learning the fatal effects of her damning pride, 
and baleful lie, became a prey to the most bitter remorse, and after causing the 
monastery from which this legend is extracted to be built, and endowed with the 
whole of her possessions, retired to a nunnery, where she lingered on through many 
tedious years of severe and lasting penance. 

The Castello di Savona was left to moulder away, and in those chambers where, 
erst, the rich and figured tapestry, with its golden ornaments, shone in the light of 
festal magnificence, the moon now sheds a melancholy radiance, and the blast 
agitates the festoons of joy on its walls. Where rich carpets formerly received 
the footfall of the gay and noble, now the poisonous hemlock, and other noxious 
weeds impede the progress, and, instead of being pointed out to the weary pilgrim, 
or henighted traveller, as the hospitable residence of the country’s lord, tis marked 
only by the tongue of record, as the memento of the fall of pride,—and hideous 
crimes. 

The bodies of the ill-fated pair were consigned to a temb, in the cemetery of the 
monastery, which is still to be seen ; and the lay-brother, as he shows it, mutters 3 
pater-noster, and addresses the visitor with— 


€ e e ° 
 Qra pro animis suis !’’ 


(counr magazines.) 





DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT 


or 


MARIA BEATRIX ELEONORA, 


QUEEN CONSORT OF JAMES II. 


Embellished with an Authentic full-length colored Portrait (No. 121 of this series.) 


Tus regal mantle of rich Genoa velvet lined with amber satin, hangs most gracefully over 
the figure of this interesting Princess, who shared the throne and fortunes of our ill-fated 
monarch, James II. Her robe is of white satin, the skirt being long and full, exactly as 


they are worn in the present day; and the boddice of the stomacher-form reminds us of 


some of Sir Peter Lely's portraits. It is cut very low in the centre of the bust, and 
surmounted by a falling tucker of rich point. The sleeves are those now called “ à double 
sadof,” and are finished below the elbow by a ruffle of point lace. The jewels worn are of 
the most costly description, and are composed of emeralds and fine pearls. The boddice, 

sleeves, and the front of the skirt are thickly studded with these ornaments, which are 
intermixed with a rich trimming of wrought gold. The agraffes, which fasten the royal 
mantle on the shoulders, as well as the bracelets, are of the same precious gems. The hair 
is simply arranged with strings of pearls interwoven therein, and falls in luxurious curis 
over the neck and shoulders. Her Majesty holds in her right hand an embroidered pocket- 


handkerchief, which is ornamented with tassels at the corners. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


No 4060. First or sitting figure. DANCING | blue satin ornamented with montants en che- 
costume. Dress of rose satin ornamented | aille; the corsage is décolleté; the sleeves are 
with passementerie; eorsage à pointe and |short at the shoulder and 4 la religieuse at 
very low in the neck ; white kid gloves with the elbow. Black cashmere turban with a 
a little guirlande of flowers, white satin shoes. | deep rich torsade fringe. 

Second or standing figure. TRAVESTISSE- Second or standing figure. Dress of rose 
MENT. | satin, corsage low in the neck, half high 


No 4064. Dancinc aNp evenine cos. |*€e¥es; Kid gloves; satin shoes. 


TUMES. First or standing figure. Dress of 
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quadrille de M. Bosisio le Roi d Yvetot, paru 
chez Richault. Toute la verve et tout l'entrain 
de ce brillant compositeur se retrouvent dans 
cette remarquable création. I] n'est pas an bal 
de Paris qui ne se soit déjà emparé de cette 
ravissante œuvre de danse ; les bals Vivienne 
en font leurs délices, et tous nos salons s’em- 
pressent de l’accueillir comme une bonne 
fortune. 





BE QRALCHRAU DRS ALRLDES 


Par M. JuLes Lacroix. * 


On se rappelle la vogue immense qu'ont 
obtenue autrefois les romans d'Anne Radcliffe. 
Certes les Mystéres de Parisauront moins d’é- 
ditions que les Mystères d'Udolphe; non point 
que ces derniers soient une œuvre plus remar- 
quable , tant s’en faut; mais alors cet honné e 
public de cabinets de lectare était moins blasé, 
et frissonnait plus facilement. Aujourd'hui 
notre système nerveux est beaucoup moins 
irritable , et tous les sortiléges , tout l'attirail 
fantastique, toute la terreur factice d’Anne 
Radcliffe, ne sont guére plus effrayants que la 
lanterne magique ou les spectres de M. Comte. 
Cependant nous aimons tous encore le mysté - 
rieux : dans l’homme il y a toujours quelque 
chose de l'enfant. Voilà pourquoi les drames 
et les romans énigmatiques, sombres et terri 
bles, ont infiniment plus de succès que les 
conceptions sérieuses et”calmes d’un ordre 
plus distingué peut-être, mais beaucoup moins 
saisissantes. 

M. Jules Lacroix nous parait fort convaincu 
de ces vérités : ce qu’ilrecherche surtout dans 
ses livres, c'est l'intrigue et les eomplications 


scéniques, l'étrangeté des caractères, la bizar- 
rerie du sujet. Nous sommes loin , pour notre 
part, d'applaudir à nn pareil système, et nous 
verrions avec plaisir le traducteur énergique 
et fidèle de Macbeth poursuivre courageuse- 
ment cette grande œuvre poétique (ane tradac- 
tion en vers de Shakespeare); mais le pubic 
des cabinets de lecture ne pense pas comme 
nous malheureusement. Ce qu'on demande au 
poète , à l'artiste, c’est du mouvemer.l, des 
cris, des larmes, du fracas, c’est ane agitation 
fébrile comme celle des cauchemars. Quni 
qu'on en dise, il faut donc bien que l’auteur 
abéisse , sous peine de ne trouver ni libraire, 
ni acheteurs. Alors, adieu l'analyse fine et 
savante, les nuances des caractères , et toutes 
ces demi teintes qui font le charme de Tom 
Jones et de Clarisse Harlove. 

Hélas! M. Jules Lacroix n'a pas voulu 
prendre pour modèle Richardson ou Fielding, 


{mais Lewis et Mathurin, ces derx sombres 


imaginations oragenses comme l'Océan du 
nord. Le Chd@ieau des Atrides est une compo- 
sition diabolique, effragante ; c'est la fatalité 
antique qui pèse sur tout une famille, comme 
dans ce drame lugubre de Wernes, le Vingt- 
quatre février, M. J. Lacroix a merveilleuse- 
ment choisi le théâtre où s'accomplissent tant 
de funèbres événements : le château des Ros- 
mandas domine cet âpre défilé qu'on nomme 
les gorges d'Ollioules ; rien de plus sinistre 
que la description de ce vieux manoir ; l'au- 
berge de Wernes , sur la crête époavantable 
de la Ghemmi, est moins terrible peut-être. 


x. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


Ne 4068. Walking dress. nos lectrices un portrait authentique de cette 
No (070. Dinning and visiting dress. célèbre princesse dont la biographie est trop 
connue pour que nous la rappelions ici. 
Ce portrait est tiré du tableau original de 
la galerie du Louvre : la tête a été peinte par 
Sone Se D'ARAQoR; Raphaél et le restedu corps par Jules Ro- 
REINE DE SICILE. main. 





en - 


Nous sommes heureux de pouvoir offrir à 
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Alovdes. 


Tl paraît à peu près décidé que nous ne de- 
vons pas avoir d'hiver, et c'est une nécessité à 
‘laquelle nons nous résignons d'autant plus fa- 
cilement que tout le monde paralt en avoir pris 
son parti. Il yacomme un parfum de nouveauté 
ct de printemps dans les ateliers de nos indus- 
triels, et nous pourrions déjà vous parler des 
étoffes printannières que préparent le ma. 
gasin des Deux Nuits, mais nous leur 
réservons une mention spéciale plus détaillée 
et plus opportune. Aujourd'hui, nous voulons 
seulement consacrer un dernier souvenir aux 
articles d'hiver de cet établissement, et rappe- 
ler à votre attention ses camails en velours 
noir doublés -et bordés d'hermine ( vous re- 
marquerez que les fourrures donnent un dé- 
menti assez impertinent à la clémence de la 
température), et principalement sur ses pale- 
tots en velours de diverses nuances à taille 
ajustée, douh'és et bordés d’hermine, petit col 
et revers en hermine, manches à la religieuse, 
Courtes mais assez larges pour laisser voir 
l'hermine qui double les manches. Les Deux 
Nuits ont glorieusement soutenu cet hiver leur 


ane toilette deville : la première est une re- 
dingote en drap vert brodée en soutache sur le 
devant de la jupe et ornée d'une rangée de 
boutons de soie; corsage montant, fermé 
d'une rangée de boutons par devant et brodé 
en soatache; la broderie large sur l'épaulette, 
diminue gracieusement jusqu'au bas du cor- 
sage où elle s'arrondit en entourant le corsage 
comme d'une ceinture ; petit col brisé égale- 
ment brodé , manches plates, ornées aux poi- 
gnets de broderies simolant les parements, 
mancheltes de dentelle descendant sur les 
mains; col masculin en batiste et petite era- 
vate de satin vert; petit bonnet en dentelle 
très court des joues , orné de choux en satin 
rose. Cet ensemble est d'une séduisante sim- 
plicité. La seconde toilette est une robe de 
moire noire, ornée au bas de la jupe de deux 
grands biais en velours-noir ,-cor-age mon’ent 
à ceinture avec revers de velours; manches 
plates, doubles jockeys et poignets de velours, 
ceintare en velours, petit col en valenciennes; 
chapeau en satin blanc orné de fleurs roses. 
Nous serons p'us explicite pour les toilettes de 


réputation d'une des premières maisons de l:bal, et nous ferons passer devent vos yeux 


ronfection de la capitale, nous nous plaisons à 
le reconnaitre. 

Nous ne doutons pas que la saison 
prochaine ne soit pour Madame Pollet une 
occasion de triomphes aussi remarguab'es 
que ceux qu’elle a obtenus cet hiver dans tous 
dios salons. Mme Pollet , l'habile lingére , l'in- 
telligente couturière, la mo liste supérieure, 
Mme Pullet , qui traite si bien tous les genres, 
a dans tout ce qu'elle fait une sûreté de goût 
qui l'in:pire toujours parfaitement. Nous ne 


trois modèles : une robe en salin rose , ornée 
au bas de la jupe de trois ruches de satin dé- 
coupé, corsage très décolleté en pointe, orné 
également d’ane ruche découpée autour des 
épaules , manches couries, avec une petite ru- 
che posée sar le bord de la manche; turban 
en gaze d'argent garui de longues barbes ter- 
minées par des effilés d'argent ; —une rebe en 
mo're rose, ornée à la jupe de deux hauts vo- 
lants d'angleterre surmontés d’ane ganse d'or, 
le second volant relevé.de chaque côté par des 


aurions réister au plaisir de vous décrire | glands d'or ; corsage décol'eté avec un godet 


quelques-uns de ses derniers modèles. Nous 


sur le milieu et quatre nervares de chaqu:'eû- 


ommencerons par une tuilette d‘intérieur.et | té prenant de l'épaulette à la-ceinture, chaque 
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coutare recouverte par une ganse d'or analo- 
gue a celle qui régne autour da cersage ; peti- 


tes manclies formées d'un double jockey de. 
satin bordé d'une ganse d'or, cordelière en or,! 


ganses d’or dans la coiffure avec glands retom- 


bant sir le côté, et couronne de roses posée. 
en diadéme ; — enfin une robe en crêpe rose: 


à trois jupes dentelées et bordées de rouleaux 


en satin rose; la robe de dessous ,.eu satin: 


blanc, fait transparent ; les jupes de crêpe, de 


longueur inégale, sont de différentes nuances: 


de rose harmoniensement fondnes; le corsige 
est décolleté en pointe avec draperie de crêpe 
sans couture sur l'épaule, formant berthe; 
manches courtes ornées de deux bouillonnés 
de crêpe ; roses et nœuds de dentelle dans la 
coiffure, 

Les garnitures de fleurs pour 
conservent toujours une distinction parfaite, 
et la Mo ‘e doit des actions de grâce à Chagot 
pour l'heureuse application qu’il a su faire des 


produits de son art à cette partie de notre toi-: 
lette. Aucan genre d’ornement ne convient 


peut être mieux aux femmes, car aucun ne 


réunit au même degré la grace, la coquetterie, 


la souplesse, qualités qui servent à caractériser 
le beau sexe et que l'on aime à retrouver dans 


tout ce qui l'entoure. La poésie a souvent: 


comparé ics femmes aox fleurs, et c'est la 
même i lée qui a condu:t Chagot à les rappro- 
cher en les identifiant. Nous n’entreprendrons 
pas de vous décrire les diverses garnitures de 
robes que nous avons pu remarquer dans ses 
ateliers: cela demanderait unédescription trop 
longue , car l'imagination féconde de Chagot a 
mis dane cet accessoire autant de variété qu'il 
en existe dans les toilettes elles-mêmes. Nous 
Re vous donnérons pas non plus, par la même 
raison, le détail des délicieuses coiffures.que 
l'on trouve dans ses magasins; mais pourtant 
il nous est impossible de passer sous silence 
ses énormes bourrelels en violettes et violettes 
.de Parme, prur cntourer les nattes, 526 coif- 





robes de bal: 





fures Carlotta, ses pompons Pompadonr , ses 
jacinthes doubles , fantaisie. si parfaitement 
imitée qu'elle dégaise-entièrement l'art; tou- 
tes ces créations s'appliquent aussi bien aux 
robes qu'aux coiffures, et il est peu de salons 
où l’on n'ait pa admirer l’exquise simplicité 
des pompons Pompadour, charmante fleur 
sans feuiHage, la séduisante fraîcheur des 
Carlotta, la grâce légère des jacinthes doubles, 
et la majestueuse dignité des bourrelets en 
violettes de Parme, qui vont si bien aux bru- 
nes d'une taille avamtagense. Mais de toutes 
ces coiffares , eelle qui nous paraît mériter un 
témoignage tout particulier de distinction , 
c'est la guirlande Corinne, formée de raisins 
verts et de roses mousseuses habilement en- 
treméiés. Rien de frais et de pur comme les 
nuances de le guirlande Corinne, qui assure à 
celle qui la porte d’incontestables succès d'élé- 
gance et de coquetterie. 

Nous avons remarqué, à pea près partont , 
adoption des nouvelles sous-jupes Oudinot 
en tissus crinolisés. Il est certain que les toilet- 
tes de bal comme celles de ville ne peuvent 
que gagner à avoir un soutien régulier, aussi 
fin que léger , et n'ayant d’autres résultats 
que de donner aux toilettes nne bonne grâce 
plus déterminée et en même temps plus dura- 
ble. Les tissuscrinolisés, dont le dépôt de gros 
est toujours chez Oudinot, seront bientôt 
généralement adoptés, | 

La douceur un peu équivoque de la tempé- 
rature fait valoir les produits de notre célèbre 
Guerlain, produits appréciables dans tou- 
tes les circonstances et dans toutes les saisons, 
ma's précisux surtout aux époqnes où les va- 
riations atmosphériques sont, pour ainsi dire, 
journalières. Le baume de la Ferté prévient 
les gercuresen empêchant les lèvres de se des- 
sécher sous l’action du froid; le cold cream et 
le camphor cream conservent à la peau du 
visage une délicieuse fraichepr, un éclat tout 
à fai juvénile; la pâte aux quatre semences et 
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l’okéine émulsive sont la Providence des mains 
auxquelles elles donnent ou conservent une 
douceur admirable et une aristocratique blen- 
cheur ; enfin la mixture balsamique prévient 
ou guérit les engelares, ce fléau peu distingué, 
et dont le nom seul fait frémir nos élégantes. 
Que de titres à notre reconnaissance! Pour- 
tant l’habile chimiste de la rue de Rivoli en a 
d’autres encore, et nous n'oublions pas que 
c'est à Wii que nous devons aussi nos plus déii- 
cieuses essences pour le mouchoir, nos par- 
fums les plus suaves, la scotia flora, la capri- 
folium , le bouquet de Gentilly, celui de Vic- 
toria, l'extrait de géranium, etc., ete. 

Pousse père et bru, dont les merveilleux 
corsets ont eu pour l'élégance de nos toi- 
lettes une si heureuse influence , ont ap- 
porté à leur œuvre , successivement et peu 
à peu , tout le perfectionnement dont cet 
crticle était susceptible. Aujeurd’hui le corset 
ce Pousse peut être regardé comme parvenu à 
son plus haut point de perfection. 


les données nécessaires au drame et à l'intérêt 
de son ouvrage. Ici, ce sont les infortunes 
d'un Prétendant qui, balloté par les tratires et 
les tièdes , finit misérablement une aventure 
de chevalerie. Mais à côté du grave sujet de 
cette histeire, une espèce de parodie comique 
met à côté da véritable Prétendent un fantôme 
revêtu de ses habits, ayant presque ses traits, 

et qui, la comédie politique finie , est laiseé 

comme un compsrse derrière la toile. Ni y a à 

rire etdrame , ce mélange heureux qui fait et 

reiéve Pintérét. 

Dans un autre cadre, nous retrouvons is 
belle et suave figure de Marie-Anteineite , 
placée entre les dangers de la politique et les 
embaches de l’'amoersanvage d’un grand per- 
sonnage de l'époque , mal déguisé sous son 
cestume-et fort reconnaissable à ses actions ; 
elle apparait là-majestueuse et outragée, cette 
reine contre laquelle on accumula tant de ca- 
lomnies, à cette époque où , peu avancé, le 
peuple avait encore dans le cœur le respect de 
la royauté , et n'osait faire lomber une tête 
royale qu'en prouvant qu'elle était indigne de 
la couronne, 

En reconnaissant dans M. David un habile 
peintre de la passion et même de l'époque, 
nous lui reprocherons d'aveir mêlé aux acteurs 
da grand drame révolutionnaire la physiono- 
mie de Pannotet, cette création moderne dela 
caricature , qui grimace comme un placage 
neuf dans une vieille mosaïque. L'onvrier est 
un rôle noble et digne : c'est le peuple dens sa 
mâle énergie, mais avec son penchent à le 
générosité et au bien, 

Ces deux-volumes ajonteront à in répatation 
de M. David , comme peintre de mœurs et 
comme conteur ; il a déjà fait largement ses 
preuves en fait de dialogue et d'imagination. 
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Par. M; J.-A. DAVID,.* 


11 y a deux familles dans ranivers, deux fa- 
milles royales qui, après celle d’ Agamemnon 
et d'Atrée, sont en possession de défrayer les 
poètes et les romanciers : ce sonties Stuarts et 
les Bourbons. Également attaquées par les 
haines et défendues par l'amour, elles ont fini 
toutes deux par l'exil ou la mort , destinée de 
toutes les races royales qui ne peuvent sur- 
montes les indifférents et sont trop faibles 
pour leurs ennemis. 

M. David a emprunté à ces deux familles 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FLATESIN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


N° 4074. Visiting and walking dress. 
N° 4076. Visiting dress. 





BAO ARASBIABA SAVAAL. 


Lady Arabella Stuart, plus connue sous le 
nom de lady Arabelle , peut être eomparée à 
la fameuse Mademoiselle, fille de Gaston, duc 
d’Orléans. Fille de Charles Stuart, eomte de 
Lennox, frère de Henry Darnley, Arabella 
naquit en 4575 ou 1577. Après la mort de son 
père en 4579 , on chercha plusieurs fois à la 


marier sans y réussir. Elle voulut plus tard 
contracter un mariage secret avec le fils du 
comte de Northumberland, et elle fat renfer- 
mée par ordre d'Elisaheth. A la mort de la 
reine, un parti voulut porter Arabella au 
trône : cette tentative échoua. Elle recouvra 
alors sa liberté: mais, en 4608, elle encourut 
le déplaisir de Jacques I°", pour avoir épousé 
sans autorisation Jacques Seymour, fils de 
lord Beauchamp et petit-fils du comte d'Her- 
ford. Les deux époux furent renfermés. Tous 
deux parvinrent à s'échapper , mais Arabella 
fat reprise , renfermée de nouveau à la Tour 


de Londres, où elle mourut le 27 septembre 
4615, 
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Modes 


Nous voulons aujourd'hui vous déiailler une 
toilette d'intérieur et quelques toilettes de bal 
dues au talent de madame Thiéry. La toilette 
d'intérieur se compose d'une robe de chamire 
en damas vert, jupe ouverte avee revers en 
poult de soie orange et bordée dans le bas par 
un haut biais en poult de soie; corsage mon- 
tant, ouvert, avecreversorange venant rejoin- 
dre ceux de la jupe ; col carré en damas bordé 
en poult de svie; doubles manches, la pre- 
mière longue et plate, la seconde plate da haut 
et à la religieuse en bas, re'evée sur le devant 
par des olives en passementerie et lais ant à 
découvert la manche de dessous; cordelière 
verte terminée par de gros glands; :obe de 
dessous en baliste d'Evosse garnie d'un volant 
de dentelle et corsage déco:leté, brodé et bor- 
dé d’une petite dentelle, Quant aux toilettes 
de bal, nous en avons distingué quatre qui 
avaient un cachetde séduction tout particulier : 
une robe en satin jonguille, jupe ouverte da:.s 
toute sa hauteur en partant des deux côtés de 
la pointe du corsage et laissant à découvert 
dans l'ouverture un fond de satin blanc orné 
de revers en angleterre et de nœuds de satin 


jonquille; corsage plat , décoll4é, en pointe; 


manches très courtes; — une robe en satin 
gris ornée en tablier de bouquets de fleurs de 
couleurs différentes; corsage décolleté, en 
pointe orné de trois bouquets dans la longueur 
du corsage ; — une robe en damas gris ouverte 
dans toute la hauteur, en partant des deux 
côtés de la pointe da corsage et laissant à dé- 
couvert ‘ans l'ouverture un fond de satin 
rose orné d'angleterre posé en z.g aag et atta- 
ché sur la jupe grise par des choux en den- 
telle, corsage décolleté en ponte, manches 
courtes ; — une rohe en crêpe blanc à double 
jupe, ouverte du côté gauche jusqu'à Ja cein- 
ture et arrondie du bas, garnie tout autour 
d'un chef d’or travaillé à jour ; robe de des- 
sous en satin blanr, corsage grec, cordelière 








des glands de même nature retosbant sur le 


bras. 
Puisque nous partons des tuilettes de bal , 


c'est l’occasion de vous rappeler les riches et 
délicieuses coiffures de Lucy Hoequet. — 


Il n’est pas de salon un peu élégant où l'on 
n'admire quelques-unes de ses créations, soit 
ses riches turbans en gaze d'argent ornés d'ef- 
filés d'or retombant sur l’épaale , soit ses tor- 
bans arabes en cachemire bleu brodé en ar- 
gent, ses coiffures en velours bleu et en drap 
d’or ornées, du côté gauche, de plumes bian- 
ches, et, par derrière, d’un long gland arabe 4 
longues franges d’or et de soie, 

Nous voulions aussi vous donner de longs 


détails sur Îles toilett«s de ville dites de 
transition , mais l'espace nous manque , et 


nous nous burnerons à vous détailler quel- 


ques jolis modèles de Madame Lallemand. 


dont le gracieux talent a souvent déjà dé- 
frayé nos colonnes Rien de plus coquet que 
ses robes en pou't de soie gris orntes tout 
autour de la jupe d'une passementerie gui- 
pure noire remontant de chaque côté da lé de 
devant jusqu'à la pointe du corsage qui est 


juste et montant avec manches plates. Rien de 


plus séduisant que ses robes en casimir noir 
et en eachemire écru, les premières ornées 
sur le devant de la jupe d'une rangée de gros 
boutons de soie, corsage montant plat et à 
pointe arrondie, orné d’une rangée de boutons 
venant rejoindre ceux de la jupe, manches 
plates; les secondes ornées de montants en 
passementerie , corsage montant en pointr, 
mauches plates. Rien de plus riche que ses ro- 
bes en velours noir, à jupe unie, cor: age plat, 
montant, à pointe arrondie, manches plates. 


‘Toutes ces toilettes ont un cachet de distinc: 


tion auquel une femme de goût ne raurail 


jamais se méprendre, et ce qui en relève sur- 











en or, mnanches courtes ouvertes dessus et fer- | tout l'élégance, c’est, on peat le dire, l'emploi 
mées par de petits larets d'or terminés par de la sous-jupe eu tissu crinolisé, dont nous 
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a ne 
sommes redevables à Oudinot-Lutel. Le nou- 
veau tissu a tous les avantages des anciennes 
sous-jupes en crinoline, mais il n’a rien de 
leurs inconvénients , la raideur, le ballonne- 
ment, contre lesquels on a beaucoup crié, ct 
qui appartenaient plutôt encore aux imitations 
de crinoline qu'à la véritable crinoline Oudi- 
Hot. Quoi qu'il en soit, aujourd'hui les déirac- 
teurs n'ont plus aucun prétexte, et tout le 
monde s'accorde à reconnaitre qu'il n’y a rien 
de léger, de frais et de gracieux comme ces 
nouveaux tissus, qui d’ailleurs n’ajoutent rien 
ou peu de chose à la dépense générale de la 
toilette; aussi le chemin qui conduit au 
dépôt de Gros d'Oudinot - Late! » com 
mence à être bien connu et bien fréquenté. 
car le monde élégant est moins futile qu’on 
ne le suppose généralement , et l'on est pres- 
que toujours sûr de captiver sa faveur quand 
on sait concilier aussi bien son utilité et ses 
plaisirs. 




























visiter le petit salon de notre modiste favorite : 
ellesy verront de bien coquettes nouveautés : 
des chapeaux en moire rose ornés de plumes , 
des chapeaux en velonrs vert ornés d’une Ion- 
gue plume; deschapeaux en velours d'Afrique 
vert ornés d’une plume, d'autres ornés de 
trois plumes frisées et à l'intérieur de petites 
fleurs roses , etc., etc. 


ee 


M. Challamel prépare en ce moment son album 
annuel sur l'Exposition , cette importante publica- 
tion consacrée par quatre anrérs de succès et qui 
figuremaintenant dans la bibliothèque des amateurs 
de beaux livres d'art Rien n'a été négligé pour que 
Album du Salon de 4843 soit supérieur encore à 
ceux des années 4840-41-42. M. Challamel vient de 
mettre aussi en vente la première livraison de l'A / 
bum de l'Opéra, charmante collection des principa - 
les scènes, des décorations, des costumes les plus 
remarquables et portraits des célébrités artistiques 
de ce théâtre. Un texte sérieux et piquant tout à Ja 
fois accompagne chaque Jivraison » et fera ainsi de 
Valbum de U Opéra une œuvre intéressante pour 


l'artiste et pour l'homme du monde, II parait une 
livraison par mois. 


a 

La troisitme matinée musicale de M™« Bonnias 
aura lieu, omme les précédentes, dans les salons de 
cette dame; elle fournira l'occasion d'entendre les 
talents les plus élevés en tous genres, qui s'em- 
pressent à l'envi d'offrir leur concours à l’une des 
plus brillantes pianistes de l'époque. 


Le succès des nouvelles sous-jupes Oudi- 
not - Lute! a dépassé nos prévisions. Tout 
le monde rend justice à cette invention qui est 
un vrai miracle d'élégance et d'économ'e. Le 
roaveau tissu mérinos crinolisé est d'une lé- 
pèreté et d'une finesse à laquelle on ne peut 
vraiment rien comparer. Il a tous les avanta- 
ges qu'avait Ja crinoline primitive, et il n'a 
rien des inconvénients qu'on trouvait à celte 
première création d'Oudinot. Si la crinoline 

était le premier pas de l'heureux industrie], 
“on peut dire que les tissus crinolisés sont la 
perfection du genre , et nous ne croyons pas 
possible de rien faire de mieux dans cette 
spécialité. 





-——-_ Poe 


BA Gomory 


AU PAS DE CHARGE. 


© mnt 


C'état sous empire. Le ge de ligne, en 
garni on à Vércnne, avait tronvé dans sin 
sein tous 'es éléments d'in: excel'ente troupe 


II faut bien avant de finir que nous vous 
disions un mot des magasins de M=° Baudry, 
ils se d'stinguert par un article de bon 
augure qui pro{uira, nous n’en dontons pas , | de cumédicns, outre des peintres et des machi- 
des miracles. Nous engagcons nos lectrices à n'stes. Deux fois par semaine il y avait spec- 
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m't l'œuvre en répétition sans en prévenir qui 
de droit , et en recommandant , au contraire, 
aux acteurs, le plus profond secret. Comme il 
fallait surprendre les spectateurs ou renoncer 
à les divertir , on comprit que ce secret devait 
être soignemement gardé. 

Le jour de la représentation , on annonce 
une comédie en vers! Au lever du rideau, 
deux personnages entrent en scène, et s'ex- 
priment , ma foi, en beaux alexandrins , bien 
alignés , deux par deux. Le pablic , sentant 
qu’il doit encourager cette noble audace , ap- 
plaadit. Tout 4 coup un des acteurs, soigneu- 
sement (travesti, placédans oneloge supérieure, 
apostrophe ses deux camarades en scène ; un 
autre, enfoui dans une baignoire , imite cet 
exemple; en habile connaisseur, il cherche 
noise aux personnages , et prétend qu’ils cas- 
sent les vers ni plus ni moins qu’à la Comédie- 
Française de Paris ! Une latte de paroles s’en- 
gage alors entre les personnages et les deux 
spectateurs mécontents, 

Jusque-là notre officier supérieur , bien que 
prodigieusement étonné, s'était tenu coi ; mais 
se croyant engagé d'honneur à prendre la 
défense des acteurs dont il avait la direction, 
et complétement dupe d’ailleurs, il élève la 
voix , et, à son tour, il apostrophe les mécon- 
tents. Alors un fou rire, un rire inextinguible, 
éclate dans la salle : on s'aperçoit qu’il est pris 
dans les filets de ses propres acteurs , et qu'il 
accepte, sansle savoir, un rôle dans l'ouvrage, 
comme les autres personnages. Poussé par la 
charité, cependant, un camarade lui explique 
enfin le malentendu, et la toile tombe au milieu 
des bravos universels de l'assemblée. 






























tacle, où la viile était invitée; à défaut de 
femmes, on couvrait quelques Pantinois im- 
herbes et dégourdis des vêtements du beau 
sexe et la mère, la grande coquette et l'amou- 
reuse étaient trouvées ; c'est le cas de dire: A 
la guerre comme à la guerre ! Le colonel de 
ce corps, qui encourageait les efforts drama 

tiques de ses soldats, avait fait établir un vaste 
foutgon où, dans le cas de départ, on placait le 
matériel, et, au besoin même , une partie du 
personnel de la troupe, et l’on y lisait ces mots, 
qui produisaient d'ordinaire un assez vif éton- 
nement : « Fourgon de comédie. » 

Le 5° régiment de ligne , qui, à la même 
époque, occupait une partie du littoral dalmate, 
avait aussi ses acteurs, et l’emportait même 
sur le 9° , en ce qu'il possédait un auteur! 
tandisque son émule était forcé de se contenter 
des ouvrages de théâtre que le hasard lui en- 
voyait, vu l'éloignement où l’on était de la 
France , et la difficulté des communications, 
le 5° régiment avait son poète qui travaillait 
sur tous les sujets et faisait même au besoin la 
pièce de circonstance , absolument comme à 
Paris. Un officier supérieur était chargé par le 
colonel de la direction comique , et traitait l'af- 
faire si militairement qu'une fois l’ingénue fot 
mise en prison par lui pour avoir refusé posi- 
tivement (était-il dit au rapport du matin) « de 
faire sa barbe. » 

Terminons par le récit d'un assez malin tour 
joué par les Pantinoïs de la troupe à leurdirec- 
teur. A l'insu de celui-ci, il signor poeta eut 
un jour la fantaisie de composer cequ'on appelle 
au théâtre une cacophonie. Aussitôt qu'elle fut 
achevée et que les rôles eurent été copiés , il 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


No 4086. Walking dress. 


IJ, dont Apne Hyde, la première femme, 
N° 4088. Dining and visiting dress. 


filledu duc de Clarendon, était morte depuis 
deux ans. Marie Béatrix fut couronnée en 
1685, à l’avènement de son époux au trône 





TRAARA DAARBRAT d’ Angleterre. Cette princesse avait une beau- 
té remarquable et qui fit une grande sensation 
DE MODENE, à la cour du galant Charles II. Marie Béatrix 


était mère du malheureux chevalier connu 
sous le nom de Prétendant, qui, en 4745, 
débarqua en Ecosse sous le nom de Jacques 
Ill. Elle mourut, en 1718, à Saint-Germain- 
Marie Réatrix, fille du duc de Modène, na- | en-Laye, et y fat inhumée. | 
quit en 1658. A l’âge de quinze ans elle 

épousa Jacques, duc d'Yorck , depuis Jacques 


Reine d'Angleterre. 


ome 
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Modes. 


Parmi les accessoires de toñettes, À en est 
un auquel personne n’avait encoré songé, et 
qui, pourtant, de l’avis de quelques femmes 
de goût, dont l'opinion fait assez ordinaire- 
ment loi, méritait bien qu'on s’en oecupat. 
Nous sommes heureux de pouvoir annoncer à 
nos lectrices que cette izaeune a été enfin cam- 
blée, grâce au zèle intelligent de Pousse père 
et bru, auxquels on ne peut montrer trop de 
reconnaissance pour celte dernière innovation. 
Nous voulons parler d’une sorte de sous-cor- 
sage, qui tient le milieu entre le corsage de la 
robe et le corset lui-même, de manière à pro- 
téger ce dernier contre les robes de couleur 
que la transpiration fait déteindre; ce qui, en 
nécessitant de trop fréquents nétoyages, amène 
la prompte déformation des corsets. En outre, 
le sous-corsage, qui dissimule entièrement les 
épaisseurs des coutures et des baleines, ainsi 
que les garnitures de toutes sortes auxquelles 
on est trop souvent obligé d’avoir recours, 
peut remplacer , avec un incontestable avan- 
tage, les robes de dessous et procurer à la fois 
uffe 6é6hôitie Ge corset, unie économie de robe, 
en même temps qu'un grand allégement , 
considération qui n'est pas à dédaigner dans 
la température caniculaire. 

Le sous-corsage, qui s'exécute en gros de 
Nap'es ou en percale, reproduit exactement la 
forme du corset sur lequel il se moule. On le 
ferme par devant au moyen de petits boutons 
presque imperceptibles. Celles de nos abon- 
nées qui désireraient jager par elles-mêmes de 
pees réelle de cet accessoire de toilette, qui 
nse rampart 
ne. ind Eee consulter la maniè- 

sure des corsets, qui est ab- 
solament la même. 


L'emploi du SOUS-Corsage de Pousse fait 


valoir d'une manière fo:t avantageuse les 
robes de printemps, et nous avons cra nous 
apercevoir , dans quelques - unes de nos der- 
nières promenades , que plusieurs personnes 
n'avaient pas attendu la sanction de la Mode 
pour adopter ce perfectionnement. Il est vrai 
qu'avec ta Maison Powsse on peut adopter 
toute innovation avec une entière sécurité, 
car la jeune dame qui dirige ctt établissement 
ne connait d'autre loi que celle du goût le plus 
sévère et de l'élégance la plus pure. 

Les garnitures de chapeaux et capotes va- 
rient assez pour que nous revenions souvent 
sur cet article. On recherche beaucoap le pa- 
nache de marabouts ombrés pour les chapeaux 
de crêpe ou de tulle bouillonné. Chagot donne 
à ces sortes de panaches un charme de fan- 
taisie qu’on ne trouverait nalle part ailleurs, 
et que relève encore ce caractère de hante dis 
tinction que Chagot sait imprimer à tout ce 
qui sort de ses mains. 

L’ombrelle Cazal est toujours en vogue, et 
la faveur accordée aux produits de Pindustriel 
est vrafment jstice. Quelle perfection, quelle 
grâce dans ces délicieuses ombrelles marqui- 
ses, douairières, etc., etc.! La supériorité et la 
richesse des étoffes , la perfection des montu- 
res, l'exquise élégance des manches, tout est 
en harmonie dans cet heureux magasin qui 
ne peut réellement suffire à toutes les deman- 
des, car depnis longtemps la réputatiun de 
Cazal a franchi les murs de la capitale, et 
partout où l’on apprécie Félégance , le bon 
goût, les parapluies et les ombrelles Cazal sort 
en honneur. 
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BA GARARGO 
AU PALAIS DE MANDRIN. 


Vous avez entendu parler de la Camargo, 
une des illustrations chorégraphiques du der 
nier siècle, la Camargo, la Fanny Elssler de 
ce temps-là, et dont le talent gracieux, souple 
et varié, a inspiré à Voltaire une de ses plus 
délicieuses ép.tres. À l'exemple des célébrités 
dramatiques d'aujourd'hui, la Camargo pro- 
fitait da congé que lui donnait chaque année 
l'Opéra pour faire quelques excursions dans 
les contrées étrangères; chacun de ces voya- 
ges lui valait des bénéfices considérables et de 
brillantes ovations. C'est ainsi que l'Espagne, 
l’Allemagne et l’Angleterre lui avaient tour à 
tour jeté à profusion de l’or et des couronnes, 
et à l’époque dont nous parlons, la célèbre 
danseuse venait de parcourir les principales 
vil'es de la Belgiqne. 

Après un séjour de deux mois dans cette 
contrée , elle repartit-pour la France; mais 
dans le cours de son voyage , elle regut des 
offres si brillantes de quelques directeurs, 
qu'elle dit céder à leurs sollicitations, et les 
théâtres de Lille "de Cambrai, de Valencien- 
nes, purent admirer à leur tour ses pas si gra- 
cieux, sa pantomime.si animée, si expressive. 

Elle venait de partir de cette dernière ville 
et se dirigeait vers Paris. Tout à coup à lui 
vint une idée. Pendant son séjour à Valen 
cienues elle avait reçu un grand nombre de 
lettres qu’elle avait jetées, sans les lire, dans 
une cassette. Tout cela formait une correspon- 
dance assez volumineuse, et elle pensa que le 
dépouillement et la lecture de cette corres- 
pondance pourraient lui offrir un piquant in- 
térét. 

—Justine , dit-elle à sa femme de chambre, 
prends cette cassette et lis-moi les lettres 
qu'elle contient. 


Justine ‘obéit. Les épitres en question res- 
semblaient à toutes celles qu'on adresse com - 
munément à une actrice en vogue; c'était 
tout ee qu’on peut imaginer de plus assom- 
mant, de plus monotone, de plus ridicule. Une 
vingtaine de lettres avaient été parcouruer, 
quand , jetant un rapide coup-d'œil sur la si- 
gnature d'une nouvelle épilre , Justine tres- 
saillit, et s’écria, d’ane voix étouffée par la 
terreur : 

—Mandrin! c'est Mandrin qui vous écrit... 

—Mandrin ! répéta la Gamargo tremblante 
d'émotion et de terreur. 

À cette époque il n’était question que des 
méfaits et des brigandages que le célèbre Man- 
drin exerçait dans la Flandre, et nos lecteurs 
s’expliqueront sans peine le trouble et le sai- 
sissement que dut éprouver l’illustre voyageu- 
seen voyant son nom au bas d’une lettre qui 
lui était personnellement adressée; et puis la 
nuit était si sombre, la route si déserte, que 
les plus intrépides auraient certainement été 
alarmés. | 

Foudroyée par eette découverte inattendue, 
la Camargo resia muette, saisie, immobile, 
et elle n'avait pas encore repris l'usage de 
ses sens, quand un fort coup de sifflet re- 
tentit à quelque distance; bientôt après les 
chevaux farent retenus par denx mains vigon- 
reuses, Ja voiture s’arrêta, le cocher fut main- 
tenu sur son siège, Ja portière s‘ouvrit et bien- 
tôt un homme se présenta. 

C'était Mandrin en personne. 11 salua nos 
deux voyageuses avec infiniment de grâce , et 
s'apercevant de l’état de tronble et d’anxiété 
dans lequel se trouvait la Camargo, ils’efforca 
de la rassurer. 

—Je serais désespéré, Madame, lui dit-il, si 
ma présence pouvait vous cawer quelque 
émotion pénible. Maïs vous ne devez, ce me 
semble, éprouver aucun effroi ; la Jettre que 
j'ai eu l'honneur de vous écrire hier vous ex- 
pliqne clairement mes intentions, et vous avez 
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pu voir qu'elles n'ont rien d’hostile. Mes ca- 
marades et moi, nous avons voulu avoir on 
échantillon de votre admirable talent , et vous 
nous pardonnerez si nous interrompons pen- 
dant quelques heures le cours de votre voyage. 
Seriez-vous assez bonne, Madame, pour venir 
jusque dans mon palais; vous y trouverez de 
siocères et fervents admirateurs. Mais comme 
les chemins sont excessivement mauvais , je 
vous engage de laisser ici votre voiture; j’ai 
fait venir un charriot qui va vous condaire 
dans mes domaines. 


La terreur qui d'abord s’était emparée de 


l'imagination de notre danseuse , se dissipait. 


graduellement à mesure qu'elle écontait et 
qu'elle regardait Mandrin. Car cet homme, 
qu'on lui avait dépeint comme un être féroce, 
avait des formes de la plus exquise politesse, 
un ton de très bonne compagnie ; un regard 
plein de douceur, les inflexions de la voix les 
plus suaves et les plus gracieuses. Camargo le 
trouvait charmant. D'ailleurs cette aventure 
offrait un piquant intérêt, et excitait au plus 
haut pointsa curiosité. Aussi ne balança t elle 
pas à accepter la proposition qui lui était faite. 
Elle laissa donc sur la grande ronte son équi- 
page et son cocher et s’élanca lestement sur 
le charriot, où Justine prit place à côté d'elle. 


Aa bout de quelques minutes, on arriva 
au palais de Mandrin. C'était une caverne 
creusée daris un immense rocher , où se troue 
vaient réunies toutes les délicatesses du luxe, 
toutes les confortabilités de la vie. Immédia- 
tement après l'arrivée de la eélèbre danseuse, 
on servit un magnifique souper, riche en 
mêts succulents et variés, et dont Mandrin 
fit les honneurs avec nne grâce parfaite. Sa 
conversation était enjouée, piquante , semée 
de traits, d’anecdotes. Quelques-uns de ses 
compagnons le secondaient merveilleusement, 
et la Camargo pouvait se croire encore au 


foyer de l'Opéra, au milieu de l'élite des 
beaux esprits de la capitale. 

Cependant le festin fat court, car Mandrin 
avait hâte d'admirer le talent de l’illustre dan- 
seuse. Aussi, dès qu'on fut sorti de table, il 
s'approcha de la Camargo et la pria de danser 
quelques-uns de ces pas délicieux qui venaient 
de populariser son nom dans toate FEurope. 
Elle s'exécata de bonne grâce , et débuta sur 
cette scèue nouvelle par une de ses plas ingé- 
nieuses créations. Jamais elle n’avait été plus 
vive, plus gracieuse, plus légére, plus aérien- 
ne, plus piquante ; elle semblait ne pas toucher 
la terre, ou si parfois elle y posait le pied, on 
aurait dit que c'était de sa part fantaisie, pur 
caprice... Ce fut pendant toute la nuit une 
pluie de fleurs , un déluge de bouquets , de 
couronnes: des applaudissements convulsifs 
retentirent, les voûtes du palais de Mandrin 
en furent ébranlées.... 

Puis, quand la Camargo ent terminé ses 
brillantes évolutions , les sons d'une musique 
délicieuse se firent eniteridre. Un violon sou- 
pira une tendre.et plaintive élégie qui arracha 
des larmes à toute l’assemblés. L'artiste habile 
qui maniait cet instrument, c'était Mandrin 
lui-même, qui venait de se révéler poète et 
musicien à la Camargo émerveillée." 


Cependant le jour commençait à poindre, 


et il fallut mettre fin à cétte séance intéressan- 


te. La Camargo prit congé de ses hôtes , alla 
rejoindre sa voiture et continua sa route vers 
Paris, où elle arriva le jour même. 

Depuis cette époque, elle ne parla de Man- 
drin qu’avec admiration , et lors de l’arresta- 
tion de ce brigand fameux , elle éprouva, dit- 
on, une affliction profonde. 

Louise MÉauc. 
(Gazette des Femmes.) 





Imprimerie de A. AppErt , passage du Caire, 54. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


Ne 4084. Walking and visiting dress. ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA, 
No 4082. Walking dress. IMPERATRICE DE RUSSIB. 


Modes. 


Nous commencerons aujourd’hui par une | dour et Charles VI, les taffetas nacrés , ceux 
rapide inspection des étoffes qui sont desti- | de Touraine et ceux de Perse; la royale Fon- 
nées à avoirles honneurs de la saison, et, pour | tanges et le royal mandarin; les pékins de 
nous édifier complètement sur ce sujet, nous | toutes nuances et de tous genres, pékin aacré, 
ne saurions mieux nousadresser qu'aux Deux | pékin agate, pékin caméléon , etc. , etc, Pour 
Nuits. Notre avant - dernier bulletin vous a | visites ef promenades, il y aura une variété 
d'atlleurs fourni quelques détails qu'il ne s’agit | trop grande assurément pour que nous puis- 
plus que de compléter. Nous vous dirons done | sions en donner la nemenclature , mais nous 
que les étoffes les plus recherchées, pour | appellerons votre attention sur le reps royal ét 
grande toilette, seront les brocards Pompa- | ja moire zébrée, les taffetas arabes pékinés, 
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es taffetas de l'Inde quadrillés , les taffetas de 
Batavia, les taffetas écossais ombrés et glacés, 
es gros de Naples imprimés à grands rama- 
ges, les damas de Lahore et de Téhéran , etc. 
Nous aurions le méme embarras et nous nous 
en tirerons de la même manière pour les étoffes 
de fantaisie dont le temps d'ailleurs n'est pas 
encore arrivé, et nous ne citerons provisoire- 
ment que les foulards imprimés , les toiles de 
Chine, les mousselines de laine , les cachemi- 
res imprimés, les barèges à filets de satin im- 
primés en couleur, les barèges marquises, les 
crêpes de Chypre, etc., etc. 

On sait avec quel talent les objets de con- 
fection sont traités dans le magasin des Deux 
Nuits. Nous y avons remarqué surtout deux 
délicieux mantelets : le premier en taffetas 
d'Italie gris, très long par derrière, garni 
d'une double ruche en taffetes découpé tom- 
bant devant en bouts arrondis qui ne dépas- 
sent pas les genoux, et retenus, à la hauteur 
des bras, par quelques points qui arrêtent ré- 
gulièrement les plis ; le second en tulle noir 
coulissé, arrondi des bouts et garni tout autour 
d'une haute dentelle noire surmontée d'un 
buuillon doublé de satin noir. 

Liincertitude du temps a fait ajourner , 
comme on le pense , beaucoup de préparatifs ; 
aussi les toilettes que nous avons été à même 
de voir s'en ressentent, et elles nese distin- 
guent de celles que nous voyons chaque joar 
que par des innovations timides et encore peu 
importantes. Pour donner une idée de ce qu'il 
y a de plus saillant dans les toilettes de ville, 
les seules qui paissent nous offrir aujourd’hui 
quelques modifications , nous allons vous dé 
tailler quelques modéles sortis des ateliers de 
Mme Pollet et de ceux de M™¢ 'Thiéry. 

Nous avons vu chez M=° Pollet trois robes 
en poult de soie exéculées avec ce gracieux 
talent que vous connaissez. L'uve gris lapis, 


vés sur le devant par des boutons de soie; 
l'autre vert de mer , ornée sur le devant de la 
jape d’on large bouillonné allant en diminuant 
jusqu’à la pointe du corsage, séparé au milieu 
par une natte de passementerie, la même natte 
posée de chaque côté du bouillonné, corsage 
montant, en pointe, orné d’un bouillonné très 
étroit à la pointe du corsage et s’élargissant 
en éventail jusque sur les épaules, manches 
plates ; l'autre bleu de France, ornée tout aa- 
tour de la jupe , au-dessus de l’ourlet, d’ane 
riche gairlande brodée en soutache, s'arrou- 
dissant de chaque côté du lé de devant et re- 
montant en tablier jusqu’à la ceinture, corsage 
montaut, juste du haut, un peu froncé du bas, 
dos froncé. Ces toilettes sont retharquables 
per cet admirable mélange d'élégance et de 
simplicité qui se retrouve dans toutes les créa- 
tions de M™¢ Pollet. Avant de sortir de chez 
elle , nous voulons vous parler encore de trois 
fantaisies toutes gracieuses : — une rube en 
écossais Gitana à petits carreaux vertsà reflets 
roses, jupe unie, manches plates, corsage mon- 
tant à pointe arrondie; une robe en arménienne 
à rayures brochées, ornée à la jupe d’un volant 
de dentelle noire de cinquante centimètres 
de haut et surmonté d’une ruche découpée en 
étoffe pareille; corsage juste, montant à triple 
couture, à pointe arrondie, mar.ches plates 
avec jockeys formés d’un volant de dentelle. 

Les toilettes de M=° Thiéry ont aussi un 
cachet de bon goût tout particulier dont nos 
lectrices ont pu joger plus d’une fois, et que 
les modèlessuivants serviront d'ailleurs à faire 
apprécier. Une robe en taffetas persan, ornée 
à la jupe de trois bauts volants distancés les uns 
des autres d’une demi-hauteur , corsage plat, 
montant, à triple couture , manches plaies ; — 
une robe en gros de Naples écossais bleu et 
blanc ornée sur 'e côté de la jupe d’une ruche 
de gros de Naples découpé, corsage juste, 


jupe unie, corsage plat , montant, manches | montant, manches plates. Citons encore deus 
plates avec jockeys formés de trois biais rele toilettes d'enfants, où M=* Thiéry a mis une 
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grâce vraiment ravissante. D'abord ane petite 
robe en foulard bleu chiné blanc, ornée à la 
jupe de deux plis séparés par une broderie en 
soutache bleue ; corsage décolleté, froncé du 
bas et juste du haut, manches plates avec joc- 
keys brodés ; — ensuite une robe en gros de 
Naples rayé gris à reflets bleas, avec deux plis 
à la jupe espacés de trois quarts de hauteur; 
corsage montant à pièce, manches plates. Ces 
deux toilettes étaient complétées, la première 
par une délicieuse capoteen poult de soie blanc 
ornée de marabouts disposés en guirlande au- 
tour de la forme ; la seconde par un chapeau 
en paille d'Italie cousue, doublé en gros de 
Naples blanc et orné d'une plume blanche 
tournante posée sur le côté, nœud de ruban 
blanc derrière la forme. Ces deux nouveautés 
sortaient des magasins de M=* Baudry, où le 
bon guût a depuis longtemps éla domicile. La 
visite que nous lui avons faite ces jours derniers 
nous a mis à même d'admirer, parmi les plus 
fraiches nouveautés, de coquets chapeaux de 
gaze rose ornés d’une branche de fleurs roses 
posée de côté et de feuillage en plume sous la 
passe; des chapeaux en poult de soie blanc de 
moyenne grandeur, à grand bavolet , ornés 
d’un plumet russe blanc et de fleurs roses à 
l'intérieur ; des chapeaux en poult de soie bleu 
recouverts de crêpe bianc formanttranspareut, 
orr.és d'une plumesaule; des capotes en crêpe 
bleu à forme un peu relevée entourés de qua- 
tre biais et ornés d'une couronne de bleuets, 
des chapeaux cn poult de suie violet, à forme 
légèremeut cambrée et évasée un peu vers le 
bas , de manière à laisser les cheveux en liber 
té, orné d'un côté d'un bouquet de plumes de 
coq bien fourni, et de l'autre d'une ruche de 
ruban vert portant un bouquei et s'arrondis- 
sant en demi guirlande jusque sur le kavole! 
qui est très haut. Parlons aussi des nouveav- 
tés de Lucy Hocquet, dont le chapeau Pé- 
nélope a cépassé les espérances. Celie ravi:. 


sante fantaisie attire chez lui foule de char. 
mantes visiteuses qui ont dû se contenter 
de délicieux petits chapeaux de crêpe entière- 
ment recouverts d’un voile d’angleterre. Nous 
avons aussi remarqué chez Luey Hocquet des 
chapeaux en crêpe citron recouverts d’un voile 
et ornés de ruban de gaze zébré et d'une sim- 
ple demi guirlande de pensées couleur violet 
lirant sur la tavanelle , nuance tont-à-fait de 
mode aujourd’hui parmi les femmes élégantes; 
d'autres en crépe gris perle garnis d'un saule 
marabout gris frimaté de rose ; en crêpe vert 
pistache recouverts d’un voile d'angleterre à 
broderies riches, bouillonné à la téte et entre- 
lacé de trois branches d’arbre de Judée ; en 
crêpe gros bleu avec triple guirlande de lianes 
et de convolvulus, piquante originalité, com- 
mandée par une des célébrités aristocratiques 
de la mode; enfin en crêpe blanc, ornés très 
simplement d'une branche d’accacia rose. Le 
seul chapeau Pénélope que nous ayons pu 
examiper lors de notre visite était brodé d’une 
guirlande d’épis verts et jaunes mélés de nel- 
les qui, au lieu d'être mauves, étaient presque 
pensées , ainsi que le bouquet de plumes et le 
ruban. Ce chapeau était destiné à une jeune 
Anglaise. Mais ce qui nous a frappé le plus , 
c'est un chapeau commandé sur les dessins de 
M=* la duchesse de M.... Jamais peut-être 
Lucy Hocquet n'avait rien fait de plus distin- 
gué. Ce chapeau était en crêpe blane et brodé 
au point de tapisserie d'une guirlande de clo- 
chettes blanches légèrement nuées de vert 
pomme avec feuillage de mêmes nuances. I! 
était orné d'une branche de sapin de Chagot. 
Nous n'avons vu chez Lucy Hocquet que fort 
peu depaillesde riz et pas une capote de crêpe, 
ce qui nous porterait à croire qu'ils seront 
sacrifiés aux chapeaux, du moins pour cette 
saison. Attendons pourtant, avant de nous 
prononcer définitivement. 

Nous avons à vous parler aussi des fleurs 




























désirer les capriees les plus exigents. L’om- 
brelle, entre les mains de Cazal, est devenue 
un indispensable accessoire de toilette, qui ne 
se borne plus à protéger un joli visage contre 
les rayons indiscrets du soleil , mais qui com- 
plète la parure à laquelle il donne le dernier 
cachet. L'’ombrelle était jadis une sorte d'ins- 
trament aussi disgracieux qu’incommode, 
aujourd’hui l’ombrelle est quelque chose de 
gracieux, de léger , que le coulant-Cazal per- 
met d'oavrir et de fermer à volonté per on 
mouvement facile et presque imperceptible. 
A ces qualités utiles, Cazal joint la richesse 
et le variété des tissus qu'il fait confectionner 
exprès, l'exquise élégance des manches en bois 
précieux de toutes sortes, en ivoire, eic. 


que Chagot prépare et quisoutiendront digne- 
ment la répatation qu'ils'est depuislongtemsps 
_ acquise. Il n’est personne, selon nous, qui 
traite la spécialité des fleurs avee une imagi- 
nation plus brillante, une intelligence plas 
sire , un goût plus épuré. Aussi la supériorité 
du célèbre fleuriste est maintenant hors de 
doute et de contestation. Voyez ses touffes de 
lilas et deviolettes de Parme, ses roses de hares 
entremélées de feuillage de velours, ses fleurs 
de marabouts ornées de feuilles de velours 
ombrées, ses panaches péruviens glacés de 
marabouts. Quelle intelligerite harmonie d’ef- 
fet, et avec quel soin minutieux les détails sont 
étudiés et rendas sans que cela nuise en rien 
à l'ensemble. Qu'il y a d’orgueil naturel dans 
ses tulipes! Le velonté de ses scabieuses pou- 
vait-il être plas harmonieusement fonda? Ad- 
mirez avec nous ses fleurs de reseaux et ses 
fleurs de bruyère, ses grappes de raisin rosé 
et vert pâle pour guirlandes de robes , ses ca. 
mélias de velours pour agraffes aux robes de 
crêpe, ses fleurs de céürat et ses branches d’é- 
bénier, son cotonnier des Indes, et que sais-je 
encore? Tous les pays, tous les climats sont 
tributaires du talent de Chagot , dont les heu- 
reuses créations réalisent nos rêves les plus 
brillants. Nous vous dirons, dans un prochain 
article, les nouveautés spéciales préparées 
pour l'été par notre habile enchanteur qui 
recherche et cultive avec tant de succès l’élé- 
gance, la fantaisie, le caprice, sans jamais leur 
sacrifier le bon goût. 





C'était une véritable solennité que le concert 
donné par M. et Mn Boulanger-Kunzé à la salle 
Herz. Une nombreuse et brillante réunion s'était 
exapressée de se rendre à cette fête , dans laquelle 
M=* Dorus-Gres, MM. Géraldy, Haumenn, Dore, 
Offenbach et les bénéficiaires ont excité tous Les 
suffrages. 

La matinée musicale de MM. Gentile et Wigan, 
même salle, a été aussi des plus charmantes. M. 
Gentile a dit avec beaucoup de goût différents mor 
ceanx de chant. 

Parmi les compositions dansentes que ia saison 
des bals a fait éclore, nous signalons anx personnes 
de bon goût deux délicieux quadrilles pour piano, 
la Loge infernale, de V. Lazard, et Don Quichotis 
et Sancho, de A. Marquerie, publiés par Lacoste 
frères ,éditeurs. Tous les motifs en sont remarqua 
bles de fraîcheur et d'originalité ; aussi ces quañril- 
les, qui envahissent déjà nos salons, ne peuvent il- 
manquer d’oblenir beaucoup de succès. 

Nous sommes toujours sûr d'entendre exécuter 
les plus frais , les plus ravissante quadrilles aux 
soirées de Mme la marquise de G...ney. Nous en 
citerons deux surtout, Pisrrs-/s-Cruef, de Désiré 
Martin (éditeur, Chabal, ) et la Grands fète chinois, 
d'Henri Boblman, (éditeer , Seuzean), qui ont fat 
les délices de son dernier bal. 


Un mot, avant de terminer ce bulletin, sur 
Vombrelle, fantaisie dont l'importance grandit 
chaque jour, grâce à la supériorité exception- 
nelle avec laquelle elle est traitée par Cazal. 
Nous vous avons dit par quelles innovations 
l'habile industriel était parvenu à donner à 
l'ombrelle toutes les qualités que pouvaient 
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Cospurr's Enazisx Housexerrer. 
137, Strand. Third Edition, 1842. 


It was never our good luck before to 
see this ‘ otherwise well-known’ work, 
which, from a general inspection and its 
family comprehensiveness seems to be 
well entitled to the fame it has acquired. 
It is said in some of the cookery books, 
‘first catch your hare then skin it.’ 
Here, then, we are pictorially introduced, 
at starting, into a well-stored larder, and 
in progressive order into all the duties of 
housekeeping, making preserves, pickles, 
wines ; along with medical receipts, the 
work concluding with observations on 
laying out a garden. 

But the introductory part must not be 
passed hastily over ; the authoress (Anne 
Cobbett, famed Cobbett’s daughter), de- 
sires to inculcate thoughts of usefulness 
into the minds of her sex, generally 
quoting Mrs. Randall, ‘ that habits of 
usefulness, and the cultivation of talents 
may be combined.’ 

Our object has ever been to elevate 
the female character; far, then, are we 
from agreeing with those who would only 
instruct woman in such things which 
are comparatively useless. Some may 
pride themselves upon a capability to 
work a slipper; embroider a footstool ; 
work rugs for the table, and many other 
such time-killing diversions, who would 
scorn to spend a moment in gaining a 
knowledge of even one domestic duty. 
Alas! alas! Look at the fate of many a 
well bred, well born immigrant, who, un- 
able to find an expected employment, is 
forced to see where he (or she rather) 
can be useful—as is the lot we read of 
many just at this time. Look, too, at 
the situation of the decayed gentlewo- 
man ; look likewise at the lot of many, 
who, without any fault of theirs, are re- 
duced to sudden want by the failure of 
their banker, or such similar disaster— 
and we think that there are thousands at 
this instant who repine at the early neg- 
lect in this department of information, 
they themselves being now left wholly 
dependant upon elemosynary support. 


We do not say make this your study: 
but we say, do not close your eyes and 
your ears, and, above all, do not despise 
a talent whereby you can possess the 
power amiably and admirably of directing 
your household. The men make their 
cellar and its contents no small portion of 
study, let the ladies learn well how to use 
their stores, and it will make the house 
happier. 


‘ A knowledge of housekeeping is not 
difficult to attain. It needs no natural su- 
periority of talent, and no painful applica- 
tion. It is rather a habit, than a science, 
and, like the neatness so characteristic of 
English women, this knowledge rarely 
comes to perfection at all, unless it be partly 
formed in early life, and by means of our 
very earliest associations. Little girls are 
always prone to imitate the ways of older 
persons, particularly in housekeeping mat- 
ters. They very soon begin to find amuse- 
ment in learning to make preserves, pastry, 
and such things. Those children, therefore, 
who are brought up at home, and have the 
daily and hourly practice of domestic duties 
before their eyes, will naturally fall into 
habits of usefulness, and acquire, by degrees 
and imperceptibly, a knowledge of what 
pene to home, which should constitute 
the elementary education of every woman 
who is not born to rank and to luxury. But 
the unhappy little creatures who drag 
through seven or more years of continuous 
monotony within the walls of a school, their 
minds taking little or no part in the tasks 
which their memories are racked upon, have 
but little chance of learning any thing which 
will benefit their after lives.” 

‘‘ Alas! how often do these daughters re- 
turn from school with false notions of the 
lives they are to lead, and with mistaken 
ideas of their own consequence, such as lead 
them to despise the humble occupations of 
their home, although their ‘ education ”’ 
may not have given them one single idea to 
justify any pretension of the kind. It is 
generally acknowledged, that girls educated 
at schools are seldom far advanced in learn- 
ing. Where history and geography, and 
other sciences, are learnt by rote, ‘‘ a page 
of Greece on Monday,’ a page of Rome 
on Tuesday,” a ‘ page of Universal Bio- 
graphy on dore D with occasional 
readings of the middle ages, of modern 
times, and application being made to maps, 
globes, charts, &c., to fill up the time which 
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is not devoted to the fine arts (for it all goes 
on at once), the stock of real solid informa- 
tion which is gained by the end of the year, 
will be very scanty, or will probably have 
resolved itself into such a confused mass of 
imperfect information that all practical be- 
nefit may be despaired of. No wonder, if, 
after having undergone a course like this, a 
oung girl is often found to have gained less 
From books than others have gained from 
vulgar report, and be puzzled to say whether 
it was Scipio or Washington who was the 
first President of the United States of Ame- 
rica. : 
‘ Girls so educated are very much to be 
commiserated. They live, through that part 
of their lives in which the mind is most open 
to receive impressions, without any oppor- 
tunity for exercising their powers of obser- 
vation, till, at last, those powers fall into a 
state of inertness; and their education is 
finished without their having gained the 
least knowledge of what the world really is, 
or of the part which they are to be called 
upon to actin it. Having had no intimate 
association with persons really well informed, 
it is no matter of surprise, if they become 
conceited of their supposed attainments, or 
if they remain in ignorance of the fact, that 
a little music, a little drawing, and a very 
little French and Italian, are not sufficient 
to make an accomplished woman, and that 
merely going the round of primmers will 
not, of itself, constitute what it looked for 
in a “ good education.” Nor is it, indeed, 
to be wondered at, if the home, which has 
been so cherished in recollection from one 
holiday time to another, fail to realize all 
the anticipations of pleasure and of happi- 
ness which the thought of it has excited. Its 
simple occupations are not of a kind to make 
them, as novelties, attractive to one who is 
only a fine lady ; the want of capacity to fill 
domestic duties will, of course, render them 
rather disagreeable than otherwise; and it 
is but natural that young women who, dur- 
ing all the early part of their lives, have 
been unaccustomed to think of household 
cares, should entertain some degree of aver- 
sion to them, and feel dissatisfied when called 
upon to take a part in them. Many a father 
has repented that he did not rather lay up 
for his daughter, the money which has been 
expended to no better purpose than to cause 
her to repine at the condition in life in which 
he must leave her. And many a mother's 
pride, in the fancied superiority of her daugh- 
ter, hus been saddened by the recollection, 
not only that her daughter was incapable of 
helping her, but th:t the time must come 
when that incompetent daughter would be 
left to take care of herself.” 
' There are, however, not a few, who do 
think that qualifications of a refined nature 
render it unbecoming in their possessors to 
give that personal aupetiiteudence to the 
affairs of the kitchen, of the store-room, and 


of all the other branches of household er- 
rangement, which is so necessary, that, from 
the want of it, moderate fortunes often prove 
inadequate to the support of families in the 
middle rank. Young persons cannot be ex- 
pected to entertain a proper estimation of 
the value of useful habits, as compared with 
the value of ornamental acquirements, unless 
they have grown up in the exercise of those 
habits. The idea that capability in the do- 
mestic, is incompatible with taste in the ele- 
nt accomplishments, is so deeply rooted in 
the minds of most persons who aspire to be 
fashionable, that I despair of the power to 
do much towards eradicating the fatal error. 
And yet, I would fain represent to parents, 
the wrong which is done to children by saf- 
fering this idea to plant itself in their minds ; 
for it not only reduces yo women to a 
standard of comparatively little consequence, 
by making them helpless in all the ordinary 
business of life, but it produces incidentally, 
a variety of injurious effects on the health. 
on the spirits, and even on the temper. It 
is proverbial, that the largest portion of hap- 
piness belongs not to the higher ranks of so- 
ciety; and the reason ia, not that the rich 
and luxurious are, as a matter of course, 
unworthy and consequently unhappy; but 
that their minds are not diverted by neces- 
sary cares; that their amnsements are easily 
obtained, and that the enjoyment of them is 
never interrupted by their having duties to 
perform. Pleasures fail to excite and inte- 
rest the mind, unless they come in the way 
of relaxation. Therefore it is, that even in 
youth, something by way of employment is 
necessary to keep gaiety from subsiding mto 
dullness ; and in mature life nothing is more 
salutary than occupation. To have some- 
thing to do, to be obliged to be dotag, with- 
draws the mind from the contemplation of 
fancied sorrows, and prevents its being sub- 
dued by the recurrence of unavailing re- 
rets. Women who have been accustomed, 
in their youth, to be industriously engaged 
and to contribute to the daily happiness of 
others, are sure to enjoy the greateat share 
of tranquillity and satisfaction in a review of 
days gone by, to show the most courage in 
adversity, and the most patience in sickness, 
and to be the most cheerful and resigned 
under the infirmities of age; and those pa- 
rents, therefore, who instil into the minds of 
their daughters the principle ot making them- 
selves useful, will confer upon them one of 
the greatest of blessings.” 
‘ Ladies who have houses and servants to 
look after, should be capable of superintend- 
ing the whole in a manner so systematic, as 
that they may have a due portion of their 
time, and of their thoughts to give to other, 
and, if they deem them such, higher mat- 
ters. 1 by no means recommend, as patterns, 
the fussy people, who are always busy and 
have never done, who let you know every 
thing that they have to do, and who, some- 
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times, do very little after all. Neither is it 
advisable to imitate, too closely, that class of 
housewives who are distinguished by the 
phrase—“ very particular’: for even the 
virtue of neatness, when incessantly exer- 
cised, or manifested too much in matters of 
little moment, becomes an intruder upon 
comfort, and, consequently, offensive. t 
I recommend is, that quiet and orderly me- 
thod of conducting the business of a house, 
which tends rather to conceal than to make 
an appearance of much to do, which puts all 
that part of the family, who are not imme- 
diately engaged in it, as little as possible out 
of the way, and which may enable strangers 
to remain under the roof without being con- 
stantly reminded of the trouble they occa- 
sion. Every woman who presides over a 
home, and who wishes to preserve its attrac- 
tion, should bear in mind the many minute 
cares which all contribute to give to that 
home, not only the semblance, but the sub- 
stance of enjoyment; and I earnestly im- 
press upon my youthful readers the import- 
ant fact, that, as far as mere fortune is con- 
cerned, those often prove to be the most poor 
in reality, who may have been thought to be 
the most rich. Competence and ease may 
be changed for narrowed circumstances, and 
a struggle may ensue, to stem a torrent of 
difficulties which follow in succession, and 
threaten to destroy the home which has been 
hitherto considered secure. Then, she who 
has passed her life in total listlessness, pos- 
sessing no acquirements but of a showy 
kind, and ignorant of what is wanted to pre- 
serve the foundation of a family’s happiness ; 
then such a woman will prove as unfitted to 
lighten sorrow, as she has been careless to 
avert it: for herself, she can but quail as 
difficulties assail her; for others, she can 
only seek for protection where, if she were 
capable, she might be of assistance ; and, 
instead of aiding to alleviate distress, she 
will become the main cause of rendering the 
common burden intolerable. 

‘4 The great art of economy in domestic 
life, is comprised in the two very homel 
phrases, ‘‘ to turn every thing to account, ' 
and ‘‘ to make the most of what you have.” 
But their meaning is often perverted, and 
the habit of turning every thing to an ac- 
count, and of making the most of every thing, 
is ascribed to those who are actuated, not by 
a laudable desire to produce as much com- 
fort as their circumstances will admit, but by 
an inclination to indulge in a strong propen- 
sity to stinginess. But of this class of per- 
sons I am far from being the advocate; be- 
tween extravagance and parsimony the widest 
possible interval exists; and that economy, 
that management and application of means, 
which I deem perfectly consistent with the 
most rigid virtue and the most generous im- 
pulse, is of too admirable a character to par- 
take either of the spendthrift's criminality or 
of the miser's meanness.” 


Tux New Yran's Girr, 1843. Dickinson § 
Son, New Bond-street. 


The first and foremost amongst the 
new-year's gifts appears Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty, drawn by J. D. Francis, 
and engraved by F. C. Lewis, Esq., an 
exceedingly good likeness. 

To such of our readers who may not 
have been previously aware of the nature 
of the publication before us, the preface 
informs us, that the object is to give ela- 
borate and careful translations from al- 
most all the great painters of the age, 
executed under their immediate superin- 
tendence and approbation of the artists 
themselves. A most praiseworthy object 
truly, and which have raised the litho- 
grapher, Mr. Lane, A.R.A., to the rank 
and reputation he enjoys. ‘ These pearls,’ 
the preface continues, “ of lithographic 
art, may be justly considered standard 
productions, comprising drawings which 
must live for all time, far different from 
the epheral outpourings of the day, which 
perish soon after they come into being.” 
Another meritorious declaration on the 
part of the publishers is, ‘‘ that the ut- 
most care is taken in selecting the choicest 
impressions (which can now be obtain- 
ed); so that each specimen will bear the 
stamp of that perfection in the art of 
Lithographic printing, for which Mr. 
Hullmandel has been so long and so justly 
celebrated.” Thus far we have allowed 
the Editor to speak for himself ; now for 
ourselves. 

It is proper to mention that the plates 
have not been expressly executed for the 
work, as several of the prints have long 
been favorites with the public, but as ‘ a 
new-year's gift for 1848,’ the whole pre- 
sents itself for increased patronage in its 
united form. Here we have ‘ Dash,’ by 
Landseer.’ ‘ Miss Fanny Kemble,’ (the 
the last of Sir Thos. Lawrence's works). 
‘ La Musique,’ by G. Hayter, M.A.S.L., 
representing a female on whose fascinat- 
ing countenance the eye can never weary 
gazing. ‘ Lord Alexander George Rus- 
sell,’ by George Hayter, whose mode of 
finishing the same it would be unfair to 
criticize, since the original is not before 
us. ‘The Lady Harriet Clive,’ ‘ The 
Hon. Mrs. Seymour Bathurst,’ both by 
Sir Thos. Lawrence. ‘ Louis XIV. and 
La Valliére,’ designed by Deveria. ‘A 
Girl at her Devotions,’ after Stuart New- 
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ton. ‘ Joshua commanding the Sun to 
stand still,’ after J. Martin. ‘ Lord 
Cosmo George Russell, and his pony Fin- 
gall,’ after E. Landseer. ‘ Lord Alex- 
ander George Russell, and his Pony 
Emerald,’ after E. Landseer—which pony 
is preferable to the former ; it is, in fact, 
the very counterpart of one (in our 
minds’ eye) in a field before us. ‘ His 
Majesty King William,’ after A. Morton. 
But we hasten onwards until arrested by 
a sweet, fair lady. ‘ The Toilet,’ after 
George Hayter, painted and lithograph- 
ed with highly pleasing art. ‘ Mrs. Sid- 
dons,’ after John Hayter. ‘ Rebecca 
carried off by the Templars,’ A. Cooper, 
R.A. ‘ Mahmond II.,’ after Daveria. 
‘ Reflection,’ J. Wood. ‘ H. I, M. Ni- 
cholas I..’ ‘ The Right Hon. Lady Nu- 
gent,’ after Sir Thos. Lawrence, con- 
cluding with ‘ Hyppolite,’ Queen of the 
Amazons. We have been lengthy in 
this notice, and, perhaps, the preface has 
said a little more than we would have said, 
but give these spirited publishers’ time, 
and the Grand Art-Union of London 
may have a tough competitor for public 
favor. 





Sm Henry Porrineasn, Bart., G. C.B., Her 
Majesty's Plenipotentiary in China. 


Messrs. Dickinson and Son, of Bond- 
street, have favored us with an exceed- 
ingly well lithographed portrait, (by 
Lower Dickinson), after the original, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, in the posses- 
sion of Lady Pottinger. It is not im- 
probable, now that a peace is happily 
established with the ‘ czLesTIAL’ em- 
pire, that this picture of one, whose ex- 
ploits perilled the whole empire, though 
‘a Barbarian,’ may meet with no small 
countenance, and thus add new, and cer- 
tainly unthought of honors to Sir Thos. 
Lawrence, in a kingdom, and amongst a 
race, where, we were going to say, he 
could never have thought of appearing. 
Of the General himself, we might as 
Physiognomists declare, that although he 
might play a little with his mouse, yet 
would he (from a quick, first-resolve), in 
the end kill it. It is the aspect of intel- 
ligence of a high order, coupled, how- 
ever, with no small self-appreciation, and 
a more than doubting opinion of the value 
and importance of other men’s opinions. 








Tue Lapiss’ Hanp-zoox or Bazy Liven. 
HT. G. Clarke § Co., 66, Old Bailey. 1843. 


This will be found a very useful and 
instructive work to young females en- 
tering that most holy state of matrimony, 
which, under happy circumstances, such 
as ought to attend every union, should 
correspond with the joy experienced by 
our first parents in paradise. Nothing 
can be more delightful when a union 
springs from affection than the hope that 
at the time appointed by nature, a being 
should be produced that will strengthen 
and cement the bonds of mutual love; a 
being whose very helplessness and ina- 
bility to take care of itself, calls forth the 
warmest exertion of the parents, particu- 
larly the mother, not only to prolong its 
existence, but to render that existence 
comfortable. That much misery is fre- 
quently brought upon the hapless infant 
through inexperience must be both ad- 
mitted and deplored. Of what value, 
then, to a mother to have at hand ‘* The 
Ladies’ Hand-book of Baby Linen,” to 
instruct her previously to the event, in 
the articles necessary to be procured for 
the happiness of the ‘‘dear little crea- 
ture,” directly the time appointed should 
arrive to give it existence? We make but 
two extracts, for those at a distance, who 
may not be able immediately to procure the 
work, the cost of which by post would 
only be four-pence, though the whole 
book would be perused with satisfaction by 
one thus tenderly situated both for the 
value of the instruction, and for the plea- 
sure by which the mother can economi- 
cally engross her thoughts, whilst pre- 
paring many of the articles herself, instead 
of resorting to a shop for everything that 
may be required. 

‘6 Cradle Furniture.—The following are the 
articles required. First, a bed, or mattress, 
composed of chaff, finely cut; sea-weed, 

roperly prepared; or beech leaves. This, 
Re an infant, is all that is required; but, if 

ou furnish the cradle with a bed in addition, 
it should be very thin, and made of the best 
feathers that can be procured. Some have 
them made of down; but we think such bed¢ 
decidedly injurious, as having a tendency to 
produce an unnatural degree of warmth, 
which is very detrimental to the infant frame. 
Besides the bed, you should have three 
blankets of the best Welch flannel, which 
should have the edges worked with colored 
worsted, or bound with flannel binding. 
You must also have a coverlet, of a light and 
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fanciful appearance. A patched cradle-quilt 
looks extremely neat. Some persons use 
sheets, but nothing can be more injurious; 
when the child has a good bed, a soft pillow 
for its head, warm blankets, and a piece of 
flannel, in which to wrap its feet, it has all 
that is required for the supply of its natural 
wants; it will discover artificial ones quite 
soon enough.” 

‘* Pincushion.—This should be made of a 
rich satin, nearly balf a yard long, and six 
nails broad; the depth should be three 
nails. It should be ornamented witha deep 
silk fringe all round, and have silk tassels at 
the corners to correspond. A motto, formed 
of small pins, should adorn the centre. This 
article of the baby toilet, is usually the pre- 
paration of friendship, or the gift of affection.” 

We admire the concluding recommen- 
dations (chapter 4th), encouraging the 
mother to seek scenes of joy, fervent in 
hope that the event will increase her 
happiness. 





Whist, sts History and Practice, by an Ama- 
teur ; its illustrations designed by Kenny 
Meadows, Orrin Smith, and W. Linton. 
Brut & Woop, 1843. 


“ The Play's the thing.” — Hamlet. 


We opine that publishers think we 
belong to the fraternity of Whist-play- 
ers—those quiet-evening-stay-at-home- 
eight-or-ten-men-party companions or 
go-a-broad-associates. The last rules 
under our notice were those of Major A. 
for short whist, published for Messrs. 
Longman & Co., and much to the point; 
these, however, are, moreover, sprinkled 
with that seasoning of humour, (in teach- 


ing, too, the long game of whist, as well 


as the short) that not only beginners, but 
old stagers, when they ‘cut out,’ may 
really sit by and enjoy ‘the game’ o’er 
which their minds are pondering. 

But, independently of humour, there 
is much of sound sense, (wittily and 
prettily illustrated too! so that, truly, 
may it be said Messrs. Bell & Wood the 
publishers have made belle wood-cuts), 
and even an occasional setting-aside of 
acknowledged customs in the game, is 
not done so, merely for the sake of hu- 
mour, (we allude to good and not ill- 
mour), but from evident judgment and 
sound experience. But we will com- 
mence from the author’s early account of 
the game; and, first, with the introduct- 
ory quotation of chapter I. 


‘4 Who a tame discourse regards 
When Whist is named ?’"—Crabbe. 

“ He whistled as he went.” — Dryden. 

“ Aad kings and queens familiar at that board.” 
— Smith. 


It is remarkable, and reprehensible as re- 

markable, that whilst our age abounds in 
histories and biographies of men of little 
eminence—whilst a guinea, and even an 
atom, have had their adventures recorded, 
and the combats of mice and frogs been mar- 
ried, and by most approved banns, unto im- 
mortal verse—it is passing strange, that, 
amidst all this prodigality of the press, the 
noble game of whist has yet found no his- 
torian ;—’tis a national pursuit, and our na- 
tional literature has no properly elaborate 
record of its origin or its growth. Shall this 
longer be said of whist? Of Whist ! Wuar 
—which, despite the manifold revolutions in 
states, feelings, and fashions, retains its pre- 
dominant sway—is still the ‘ unconquered 
lord ”” of the board of green cloth. 
First, as to its importance. At the be- 
nning of the present century it rivalled 
ard drinking—could supersede ‘ healths 
five-fathom deep ;’’ now, it even dares to 
emulats “ the charming of those charmers”’ 
who delight our drawing-rooms with the 
strains of Mozart or Rossini : and if it be 
co-excellent with music in our day, what 
else may be named its fellow? 

Whist ‘‘ bears, like the Turk, no brother 
near the throne,”” among the thousand and 
one games to which fifty-two pieces of stif- 
fened and painted paper have given birth; 
it has no rival with equal pretensions—or, 
rather, none with anything but pretensions: 
fashion may give to other games a tempor- 
ary currency, but no sterling and enduring 
stamp.” 


But to proceed with its history. 


It is certain, from the recollection of many 
eople now living, who have heard the tale 
rom their grandsires, that a rubber at whist 

was a very common amusement in remote 
country localities, about the middle of the 
last century—a further proof of the game's 
antiquity, for such establishment amid rook- 
eries, villages, and farm-steads, would be 
slow and gradual, as neither the squirearchy, 
among whom jacobitism and old Pose 
still lingered, nor the forefathers of our ham- 
lets, were wax to receive any new impres- 
sion, or ready to adopt any change in their 
pursuits, feelings, or amusements, though, 
when once adopted, they might be marble 
to retain it. In the pastoral district of Cra- 
ven (West Riding of Yorkshire), for instance, 
it was universal: even among the smallest | 
farmers and graziers, ‘two by honors and 
the odd trick’’ were as regular an indication 
of Christmas as frosts, yule logs, mince pies, 
and frumenty: little whist-societies existed 
and, during the dead time of the year, the 
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lovers of the pastime “ cut in” periodically 
at each others houses; these gatherings were 
composed alike of young aid oli 


a Striplings and grey-beards, every one was 
there, 
And there all should be.” 


Whist called upon them all, and ‘twas merry 
then in Craven. 


The author takes from the Court of 
the afflicted Charles VI. of France, the 
attributed honor of having created the 
game of cards :— 


Its pedigree, under one guise or other, 
may, perhaps, not unfairly be dated from the 
close of the fourteenth century—from the 
era when cards were invented, to effect what 
medical skill failed to accomplish—to solace 
the madness of an unhappy king ; such, at 
least, is the popular version, but, like many 
things that have attained popularity, it has 
an indifferent foundation. Playing-cards 
were known in Spain, and in some of the 
kingdoms of Germany and Italy, long be- 
fore the reign of Charles the Sixth of France. 
The very old playing-cards furnish an in- 
teresting study to the antiquary; the figures 
are rude and grotesque, and some of them 
have vided been worked from wood en- 
- Hla: eir knave of hearts was very 

issi toours. At an early period cards 
were in such demand as to have become 
matters of legislation, and were included in 
the tariffs of the ages we complacently call 
barbarous. In 1441 the Government of 
Venice issued a decree prohibiting foreign- 
ers from printing or selling play-cards; the 
art and mystery of their manufacture having 
fallen into decay in Venice, owing to the 
pes quantity of cards, &c., made out of 

enice. Even when the civil wars of the 
Roses vexed merry England through its 
length and breadth, the Parliament found 
leisure to pass an act (1463) against the im- 

ortation of playing-cards. Reginald Scot, 
in his black letter book, ‘ The Discouerie of 
Witchcraft” (1534), among some curious 
accounts of legerdemain, as ‘ how to make 
a shoale of goslings heave a timber log,” 
and ‘‘ how to tell where a stollen horse is 
become,” details several conjuring feats with 
cards, which must then have been in esta- 
blished and popular use, for the Herr Dübler 
of that day would not have played his fan- 
tastic tricks with things unappreciated by 
the many. No man conjures, now-a-days, 
with mathematical figures—and why ? - 
cause the cleverest sleight-of-hand achieve- 
ments with such abstrusities would be lost 
upon the million—the trick is naught if the 
materials be unintelligible. Other authori- 
ties give an oriental origin to cards ; be that 
as it may—whether they came from the 
lands of the rising or the setting sun,— 
whether, like Hardicanute— 





i 


# Stately stept they east the way, 
Or stately stept they west,” 


their European existence preceded the Euro- 
Eo Knowledge of printing, and may have 

een a step towards that most important of 
discoveries—the findings of Columbus not 
expected. 


The knave here exhibited is a chab- 
faced, large, long-curled, squinting, naked 
boy to the waist, when the figure is lost 
in invisibility. On his head is a boalish, 
flattish, feather-trimmed hat, with a fine 
white plume. At his back is a well- 
filled quiver, and wings flying from his 
shoulders. In his band is the heart with 
which he is toying, and, for the sake of 
his presumed victims, we can venture 
to say that such a heart only merits such 
a captor, for he is a beauty, indeed. How- 
ever, it is wholly different to ours, and 
may therefore be fairly presumed to have 
a totally different origin. 


We now conclude with a few extracts 
to give fair exhibition of our author's 
talent in the game, and proud defiance of 
sometimes inconvenient rules, no less 
than the witty garb in which he exhibits 
the same. Here, then, are they, without 
sifting. 

‘ Much has been written, and more been 
said, about leading ae All the printed 
end spoken treatises, duly filtered, seem to 
resolve themselves into this two-fold and 
somewhat antithetical rule—lead trumps 
when you are very strong in them, or very 
weak. 

‘ Enter into a saw with your fellow-work- 
man whenever you can; there is no better 
way of getting through the deal. ; 

‘ Always remember your partner is last 
player, and that the last word is of import- 
ance, both with cards and juries. 

‘ Beware what you throw away; he isa bad 
gardener who roots out flowers for weeds ; 
eschew, therefore, throwing away from your 
long suit; shun, too, ejecting a card that 
leaves an honor untended; though you may, 
in this manner, without reproach, some- 
times leave a knave to his fate. 

‘SIf you attain the trick over a low card of 
the third hand, generally return the suit; it 
was your left-hand adversary's lead, and 

robably from a good suit; you thus put 
fim and his fellow to a double disadvantage 
‘ a dire dilemma, either way they're sped.” 
Your confederate hangs t% ferrorem over the 
strong hand, and nothing is to be appre- 
hended from the weak. 

‘4 Be not forced to disadvantage—'tis a vile 
kind of non-sus/—that is, disown the trick 
if you think you can make more by the re- 
tention of the trump, and this may be faci- 
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litated by your seizing the occasion legally 
to exile an unworthy card. 

‘ When, after the acquisition of a trick, you 
return your partner's suit (either his primi- 
tive lead or otherwise), do it with a tolera- 
bly good card: if you induct your lowest, 
‘as many of our players do,'’ you weaken 
your fellow-combatant when you ought to 
strenthen him—you but ‘ encumber him 
with help,” for he must play the higher as 
you have done nothing to abet him in his 
finessing, or in his still retaining a potential 
card. is is a rule too much neglected. 

‘© Whist masters bid the dealer retain the 
turn-up card, paying, in preference, one of 
equal value. e do not see the policy of 
this: if your partner is cognizant of your 
possession, so are the gentlemen on the op- 

ition benches. We know, from every- 

y experience, and the authority of a not 
every-day poet, that ‘‘a little learning is a 
dangerous thing ;” anda little piece of card 
mel thus diffused, can little benefit 
either side. cha 5 away the turn-up card, 
if you wish your play to be in masquerade. 

‘6 À card played in error may not be re- 
sumed; the player must be ceremonious. 
and ‘ leave his card,” provided it do not 

ject him to a revoke. 

“Tricks count before honors, as is gene- 
rally the case in the world.” 


One word at parting. We have been 
evidently a long while in our author's 
company, yet say we (to the reader) we 
have left him an abundance of agreeable 
matter useful in his craft. 


e 


Æfghanistan—Mourn for the brave. Music 
and words by M.A.M.N. Dedicated to 
Lady Sale. 

This is a song that may be considered 
to exhibit some taste and feeling. The 
music is pretty, and, though not entirely 





perfect nor strikingly original, may besafe- : 


ly recommended to all lovers of music that 
are fond of airs at once soft, simple, melo- 
dious, and plaintive. The words are not 
strongly expressive of the sentiments 
intended, but in this respect are not in- 
ferior to many of the librettos of our 
fashionable operas. 





Sozpirns AND Sarrors; or, Anecdotes, De- 
tails, and Recollections of Naval and Mi- 
litary Life, as related to his Nephews by 
an old Officer. With more than Fifty 
Engravings on Wood, from Designs by 
John Gilbert. Jhn Harris, St. Paul's 
Church-yard. 1842. 


Iw these piping times of European tran- 
quillity, some work of this nature is ne- 
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cessary to inspire our youth with warlike 
sentiments. We know little of the wars 
of days gone-by but from report—Chi- 
nese and dreadful Affganistan warfare 
being mere child’s play compared with 
some of these recorded doings of the past. 
To a very numerous class, ‘‘ Anecdotes 
of Soldiers and Sailors” must be ex- 
tremely interesting, and we have often 
indulged our readers with biographical 
sketches of the olden time. Here the old 
warriors can by the fire-side, surrounded 
by a listening and admiring throng of 
quondam messmates, fight their battles 
o’er and o’er again, and attended per- 
chance by a host of eager juveniles, in- 
spire their souls with a love of that glory 
in which they themselves were partici- 
pators, and of which the English nation 
in particular has every reason to be s0 
justly proud. 

The sailor will find many anecdotes 
and scenes to his taste; but we think 
that to many of them, and even to those 
not accustomed to the sea, the construc- 
tion of ships in ancient days will also 
awaken no small curiosity. Here, we 
have a representation of a ship in King 
Alfred’s days, there one of the time of 
William the Conqueror. Sailing for- 
ward, another in the days of Henry III., 
then, in the reign of Edward IV.; an 
account of the improvements occasioned 
by the discovery of gunpowder, and the 
eonsequent change in the construction of 
a first-rate man-of-war in the British 
navy. How puzzled would be the sea- 
clad warriors of Alfred's days were 
they introduced blindfolded on board a 
modern man-of-war, to say nothing of a 
steamer of war. Hence, ship-building, 
like everything else, has been steadily 
progressing, till it has approached the 
perfection in which the English navy 
sow is, We firmly trust, however, that 
the treatment of sailors has also progres- 
sed for the better, and that the govern- 
ment both from inclination and duty 
attend readily to the just representations 
of the British tar, and, as far as practica- 
ble, remove every grievance of which he 
may have cause to complain. 

To sea-captains we recommend the pe- 
rusal of the following :— 


‘“ A captain of a ship of war, whose sole 
object of ambition was to distinguish himself 
by capturing an enemy’s vessel, conceived 
that his surest mode of obtaining the fulfil- 
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ment of his wishes was by disciplining his 
crew so strictly, that, in the event of an en- 
gement, he would be sure of victory by 
is superiority in this bal pa but, in order 
to obtain this, he harassed his crew by such 
strict regulations, such constant and unre- 
mitting exertions, and such excessive seve- 
rity, as to alienate all affection, and to bring 
his crew to the verge of insubordination. 

‘ The day at length arrived when his ex- 
pectations seemed about to be realized. A 
strange sail appeared in sight, which was 
soon made out to be an enemy. He sum- 
moned his crew, and addressed them in an 
energetic speech; reminding them of their 
duty, and of the glory which awaited them ; 
he gave orders to clear for action, and was 
instantly and scrupulously obeyed. But the 
hour of retribution was at hand. His crew 
knew of his ambition; knew it to be the 
source of their suffering, and determined to 
be revenged in the tullest manner. Their 
own spirit forbad them to do anything co- 
wardly or mean, but they stood to their guns, 


and, when the enemy began the cngagement, 


they kept their places, and refused to return 
a shot; in vain their commander and his 
officers reproached, exhorted, supplicated ; 
with their arms folded they waited their fate, 
nor flinched while broadside after broadside 
struck them down. The battle, or rather 
the attack was soon over; the enemy, sur- 
rised at the non-resistance, boarded thé 
nglish vessel, and found the officers and 
their crew nearly all destroyed. The captain 
lived long enough to feel the bitter anguish 
of disappointment, and to be conscious of 
having been the cause; but he fell at last 
before the vessel was taken pussession of." 


Discipline is needful; but excessive 
severity paralyse the seaman's efforts, 
and, in the end produce mortification 
and disgrace to the commander. 





Tue Barr-Room ANNUAL Yor 1843. 
H. G. Clarke § Co. 


Our indefatigable publishers attack us 
on all sides. We are now in the “ Ball- 
room,” where, from long habit we trust 
we fulfil to the letter the rule laid down 


at page 26 :— 

‘‘ Ease of manner, perfectly free from con- 
steaint, but entirely removed from either 
affectation or effrontery, is an essential requi- 
site in a gentleman. Indeed, if he cannot 
be as easy in a ball-room as in hie own dom- 
icile, he had better never quit the latter. He 
must never forget, that the ability to dance 
well, does not, of necessity, constitute him a 
gentleman, and that good sense and an 
obliging disposition are essential to the real 
possession of that estimable character.” 


Alas, then, for the uninitiated—we 


tremble for them, though, where they are 
to be found we hardly know, as infants’ 
balls &c., make men children now-a-days. 
We prefer simplicity for any ball room 
in a ready reply, where an actual pre- 
engagement is the cause of refusal, to the 
‘ delay” here inculcated :— 


‘An invited guest should return a distinct 
reply: and, in cases where from any cause 
it is found necessary to decline an invitation, 
the refusal should not be sent immediately, 
as this would indicate, to say the least of it, 
a want of that polite attention, which is so 
indispensable to be observed in the inter- 
course of respectable society.” 


As there may chance to be some one 
young lady among a thousand whose 
wayward inclination may lead her into 
error, we, on the following point, make 
this extract solely on her account, that not 
even one amongst so many may longer 
cast a blot upon the character of the 
fairer portion of creation. 


‘6 First, then, let our fair readers remember, 
that in order to enjoy, they must{ever do all 
in their power to secure the happiness and 
enjoyment of others. It is always advisable, 
in frequenting public balls, to make up a 
party of your own; but this must not en- 
gender a spirit of exclusiveness. You expect 
the whole assembly in some way to contri- 
bute to your enjoyment, and your conduct 
and manners must be such, as to add some- 
thing to the general harmony. To this de- 
sirable end, good nature and PORT of 
conduct are especially condusive. af- 
fectation ahoalt be studiously avoided, and 
all that frowning and pouting sullenness, 
which so much disfigures the face of beauty. 
This kind of conduct will not only destroy 
your own pleasure, but will cause you to be 
‘‘ marked ;"’ whereas, it has been well ob- 
served, ‘it should be the grand object of 
your life, whether in public or in private, to 
pass along noiselessly and beloved, and leave 
only the impress of ry footsteps.’ Of one 
thing we warn you to be especially careful. 
Pain not the heart of a lover by any unjusti- 
fiable preference for a new acquaintance, 
whom you may meet in a ball-room. It is 
the height of folly, and evinces either a weak, 
or a vicious heart, to excite the feelings of 
jealousy, and to delight hard agit pos- 
sess, of givi in, or planting « thorn in 
that nca which has reposed its all of hap- 
piness in our keeping. The deliberate co- 
quette is one of the most contemptible objects 
in creation.” 

After these preliminaries follow the 
figures of the generally favorite and new 
dances. 


Eta 


[couxr macazine. ] 
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Tas Famiry Toposrarxen, being a compen- 
dious Account of the ancient and per 
State of the Counties ef England. By 
Samuel Tymons. J. B. Nichols & Son, 
Parliament-street. 1843. 


The Family Topographer for Middle- 
sex, London, and Westminster, must be 
considered by those fond of acquiring a 
knowledge of many great persons and 
great places, including not only mansions 
but palaces, now-a-days turned to quite 
a different use, a most amusing, instruc- 
tive, and curious volume. It exhibits 
much research and exceeding diligence. 
Of the authenticity ofits statements there 
can be little doubt ; as a work of refer- 
ence it cannot, therefore, be too highly 
prized. Alas, for greatness ! but for the 
Family Topographer, how many persons 
who once played their parts in the way of 
life’s varying scene would be forgotten, or 
known only to the searcher of dull records 
for private amusement. Their existence— 
their places of birth—their residences— 
and where buried, alike forgotten. To 
those who are ambitious of being remem- 
bered for having lived not in vain, or 
fond of quoting a remote ancestry, this 
work must be highly gratifying. Even 
to those who look upon a modern ware- 
house elegantly adorned, as far as the 
roof and other parts of the building are 
concerned, and wonder why so much ex- 
pense has been lavished upon a place oc- 
cupied with goods, a reference to the 
Family Topographer will in very many 
instances furnish them with the interest- 
ing particulars. And many are the per- 
sons desirous ofacquiring such information, 
which would so vividly recal to mind by- 
gone days. How often would such a store 
of information in mixed societies after 
dinner, when such subjects happen to be 
discussed, render the man of memory an 
invaluable guest, where real learning 
would be rejected as ostentatious pedan- 
try? Chiswick, for instance, a place re- 
nowned in modern times for its gardens 
and floricultural exhibitions, has beccme 
the subject of conversation. From flowers, 
the discourse may lead, imperceptibly, to 
persons or things. How agreeable, then, 
without the parade of learning to be able 
to impart the particulars. 

From Chiswick, the discourse turns to 
the gardens, and then in due time to 
Chiswick-house :— 


‘The present Chiswick-house, (says the 


topographer), was built by the classical 
Richard, Earl of Burlington; in it, died in 
1806, the Right Hon. Charles James Fox; 
and in 1828, George Canning, both prime 
ministers of Great Britain ; and here, in 1814, 
the Emperor of Russia, and King of Prussia 
dined with the Duke of Devonshire. In an 
avenue near the house, is the gate of Beaufort 
House, Chelsea, built by Inego Jones, in 
1625, and given to the Earl of Burlington, 
by Sir Hans Sloane, 1737. On this removal 
Pope wrote these lines :— 
Passenger. 
Oh gate, how comst thou here? 
Gate. 

I was brought from Chelsea last year, 

Battered with wind and weather, 

Inego Jones put me together ; 

Sir Hans Sloane let me alone, 

Burlington brought me hither. 


‘The beautiful iron gates recently erected 
at the entrance of the ground, were removed 
from Heathfield House, Turnham Green, 
when that house was pulled down in 1838.” 


We think these extracts will be sufficient 
to show that for amusement or reference 
the Family Typographer may not only 
be generally available, but also most 
agreeably so. 





Szavet To Mamma’s Bistz Srorizs ron 
Her Litrir Boys anp Grats. J. Harris, 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. 1842. 
Considering the value and importance 

of sound religious instruction to youth, 

and the necessity that exists of implant- 
ing feelings of veneration, during very 
childhood, we are far from surprised that 
the authoress, whilst aiming to create the 
blessing of moral and religious sensations, 
should consider that other parents may 
have young children, like her own, for 
whom a similar course of instruction might 
be equally available. The thought is 
truly maternal. That many portions of 
the sacred volume are with difficulty un- 
derstood, will be generally acknowledged ; 
while other parts contain words far above 
the comprehension of children. Thus, 
much of the benefit that would otherwise 
be experienced is lost to those for whom 
it is intended, until they are advanced in 
learning. We are happy to say that the 
able and judicious plan of the authoress 
of ‘‘ bible stories ” and ‘ the sequel,” has 
removed the difficulty, and made evident 
to the minds of even children ‘the jewel 
without price,’ of religious instruction. 
With what pleasure must not, then, a 
parent possessed of ‘‘ Bible Stories” hail 
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“the Sequel,” which contains something 
fresh for and fitting to the capacities of 
their growing-up little boys and girls, 
keeping them quiet and in humour during 
many an otherwise troublesome hour. 
From listening, how natural is the 
transition to ‘‘ Pray do teach me, mamma, 
to read one of those pretty stories,” and 
having from motives of interest become 
learners, they will soon be able to afford 
each other instruction and delight. In 
this manner the minds of children are 
almost unconsciously stored with appro- 
priate religious feelings, which after years 
may shake but can never eradicate. The 
training of the child in the way he should 
go will at some period of life produce its 
good effect, and bear fruit a thousand 
fold, leading the once child, but then 
man, to bless the religious feeling early 
implanted by his parents, in the first 
lesson learned from “ Bible Stories,” and 
their sequel. But we would strive to 
render this effort still more useful. When 
a litde older, what fitter subject for 
copies, instead of oftimes using unmean- 
ing sentences ? There are twelve wood- 
cuts. 
_ How the authoress has executed her 
task (in two syllables) we leave to the 
judicious observer :— 


LESSON XI.—Naaman. 

Mamma.—Y ou liked the last Bible story 
I told you, about the good prophet Elisha, 
my dear. Perhaps you would like to hear 
another about him. 

W.—Oh, yes, Mamma, I should like it 
very much. 

amma.—There was once a great man 
whose name was Naaman. He had a fine 
palace to live in, and fine clothes to wear, 
and a fine carriage to ride in, and many 
servants to wait upon him. Still, he was 
not a happy man. Fine houses, and clothes, 
and servants, do not make poor happy. 
Naaman was very ill, very ill indeed, and 
none of the doctors could do any thing to 
make him better, so that his life was a bur- 
then to him. At last, it pleased God to 
cure him in a wonderful manner. 

W.—How, Mamma? 

Mamma.—There was a little girl, who had 
been stolen away from the land in which the 
prophet Elisha lived, and brought into the 
country where Naaman lived. She was a 
good little girl, and she waited upon Naa- 
man’s wife. 1 hope she was not only amos 
little girl, but a pious little girl also. hen 
she saw her master so ill, she was sorry for 
him, and wished she could do something to 
help him. One day she told her mistress, 
that in the country she came from, there 


was a very good man, a het of God, 
named Elisha, who she bat ere could cure 


him of his illness, if he would only go and 
ask him. And her mistress told Naaman 
what the little captive maid had said. 

W.—Did Naaman go to the prophet, 
Mamma? I wonder whether the little girl 
told ber mistress abont his having raised 
that little boy to life again. 

Mainma.—It was a long journey to take, 
so he did not set off at once; but he went to 
the king, who was very kind to him, and 
very fond of him, to ask his advice about it. 
The king was very glad to hear what the 
little maid had said, and he wrote a letter to 
the king of Israel, for Naaman to take with 
him. When Naaman had the king's 
letter, which was to beg the king of Israel to 
cure him of his illness, he set off cn his 
journey. He had a great many miles to 
travel, and it took him a long time to 
there. He took with him a great many fine 
presents, gold and; silver, and fine clothes 
At last they reached the king's and 
Naaman sent in the letter. But, no! the 
king of Israel said he could do nothiug for 
him. Poor Naaman was just going away 
again, not knowing what to do, when Elisha 
the prophet, who had heard of his coming, 
sent to beg that he would come to him, for 
he could cure him. 

W.—I think it would have been better for 
Naaman if he had done what the little maid 
told him to do, and gone at once to the pro- 
phet, instead of going to the king. 

Mamma.—l! think s0 too. But he was s 
pox man, and I suppose he liked this plan 

est. However, when he heard Elisha's 
message, he was very glad, and he drove 
with his horses and his chariot to the pro- 
phet’s door. 

W.—What did Elishasay to him, Mamma, 
and how did he cure him f 

Mamma.—He sent out a servant to him 
to bid him go and wash himself in a river 
called the river Jordan, seven times. But 
Naaman was very angry when he heard 
this, for he thought that Elisha would have 
come down to wait upon him, as he was so 
great a man, and he turned away from the 
prophet’s house, quite in a pet, and was so 
proud and so angry that he was just setting 
off home again without being cured. His 
servants were sorry when they saw their 
master going back to his own country just as 
ill as he came, and they tried to persuade 
him to do what the prophet had told him to 
do. They said to him, “ If the prophet had 
bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou 
not have done it? how much rather, thea, 
when he saith to thee, wash and be clean.”’ 
When Naaman heard them speak thus, he 
thought he would try, and he went and di 
ped himeelf in the river seven times, as the 
prophet had told him to do, and was made 

uite well. How thankful he must have 
elt! He went back to the prophet and said 
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to him, ** Now I know that there is no God 
in all the earth but in Israel.’ And he 
wanted Elisha to take the presents which he 
had brought with him, the gold and the sil- 
ver, and the fine clothes, but he would not 
receive anything. Then Naaman set off to 
return to his own home. 

W.—How glad he must have Leen to go 
back quite cured, Mamma. 

Mamma.—Y es: he did feel very thankful, 
and I trust it taught him to love the One 
true God, who lives up in Heaven, and who 
alone could give power to the prophet to 
pre this great cure. Soon after Naaman 

ad set off on his journey home, he saw 
some one runping after him behind the car- 
riage. It was the prophet's servant, whose 
name was Gehazi. This is a long name, but, 
Pre you will try not to forget it. When 

aaman saw Gehazi running after him he 
got down out of his carriage, and went to 
meet him, to hear what he had to say. And 
the naughty servant said that his master had 
changed his mind, for that some young men 
were come to visit him, and that he should 
like to have some of the presents, some of 
the silver, and some of the clothes, to give 
to them. 

W —But that was not true, was it, Mamma? 

Mamma.—Oh, no, my dear, it was not 
true. It was telling a sad story, for no young 
men were come to see Elisha, and he had 
said no such thing. But Naaman did not 
know this, and he gave Gehazi the things 
that he asked for, and sent two of his own 
servants to carry them. And when they 
were come to the tower, which was, I sup- 
pose, a sort of store-house, he took the pre- 
sents from them, and laid them up in a se- 
cret place, and sent the two servants back to 
Naaman, who then went on his journey. 
This wicked selfish servant was very much 
pleased to think he had got all these fine 
presents, for he did not mean his master 
should know an;thing about them. Ile 
meant to keep them all for himself, and to 
buy olive-yards and vineyards, and sheep 
and oxen, and such things with them. But 
people who do not speak the truth, are sure 
to be found out sooner or later. God knew 
all that the prophet’s servant had done, and 
Elisha knew it too. When Gehazi went in, 
his master asked him where he had been, 
and he said, No-where. 

W.—llow very wrong of him, Mamma, to 
tell such an untruth, for you know he had 
been after Naaman's chariot. 

Mamma.—Yes : the prophet asked him if 
he had not been after Naaman, but he said 
he had not. And he asked him if Naaman 
did not get down out of his chariot to meet 
him, and Gehazi could not answer his master 
aword. God thought it right to punish him 
for being so wicked. and instead of buying 
vineyards, and oxen, and sheep, he became 
ill, and was ill all the rest of his life of the 
very same illness that Naaman had had. 


What a sad thing it is when people do not 
speak the truth. There is nothing to be 
gained by telling stories God knows all 
the thoughts of our hearts, and he tells us in 
the Bible, his own most holy book, that all 
liars shall have their part in the lake that 
burneth with fire and brimstone. 





Socrrany WaLxs rHrovcs Many Laxps. By 
H. D. Inglis, Author of A Journey 
through Ireland, Norway and Sweden, 
Switzerland, &c. 3d., edition. Whittaker 
& Co., Ave Maria-lane. 1843. 


This work contains many amusing 
stories and much varied information. 
Where the author picked up his tales we 
cannot tell; but, if his conversation 
should be as agreeable as his work, he . 
must be a very excellent companion. We 
should not have the least objection to 
partake with him a solitary ramble 
through any country upon three con- 
ditions:—1st, that he entertained us with 
his remarks while we journied; 2ndly, 
that he kept a book of the particulars of 
such scenes as presented themselves, and 
picked up many of the national tales, 
which bear a character so totally differ- 
ent from our own, and 3dly, that having 
done so, he should publish them for the 
gratification and instruction of mankind. 
These are our conditions of having the 
author's society for a solitary ramble 
through many lands; and we flatter our- 
selves the conditions are not hard. Ina 
work like the present, abounding in great 
variety of scenes and situations, it might 
be somewhat difficult to make fitting, 
short extracts. Though romantic, we do 
not dislike the tales of ‘ The Jewel-hunt- 
ers ;” we smile at the natural simplicity 
of the Jewel-hunter’s journey to Cracow, 
while we feel ashamed at the rapacity of 
the great Bassora merchant Haranza- 
bad. To what dishonesty will not ava- 
rice lead: we may be told that, on ac- 
count of his wealth, he was respectable— 
perhaps so—yet he was evidently nothing 
but a dishonest knave, who deserved the 
punishment due to cheats and swindlers. 
The story of the Scotch Laird and Italian 
scenery is amusing—a gentle hint to see 
wonders at home before one goes abroad. 
The story of Lord G-—— will be a lesson 
to vindictive parents of the misery result- 
ing from revenge—let them pause ere it 
be too late to grant forgiveness as they 
wish to be forgiven. With. great good- 
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will we recommend this excellently got- 
up work for perusal, from which we have 
no doubt the reader will derive every 
satisfaction he can reasonably expcet. 





A Collection of Old English Customs and 
Curious Bequests and Charities, extracted 
from the Reports made by the Commis- 
sioners for enquiring into Charities in Eng- 
land and Wales. By H. Epwarps. Ni- 
chols and Son, Parliament Street, 1842. 


To those curious to know the customs 
of our ancestors and their quaint be- 
quests, this work, from authentic records, 
must be of great value. We hear often 
of the wisdom of our ancestors, but sel- 
dom of their extraordinary bequests; at 
least such as, in these march-of-intellect- 
days, appear extraordinary to us degene- 
rate moderns. We give as an instance, 
‘ Bequest to awaken sleepers, and whip 
dogs out of church.” | 


‘ Claverley, Shropshire. 

‘ Amongst other directions mentioned in 
the deed of feoffment, 23d August, 1659, 
whereby Richard Dovey, of Farmcote, 
granted certain premises to John Sanders 
and others, viz. cottages or buildings, over 
and adjoining the churchyard and church- 
yard gates of the parish church of Claverley, 
is to place in some room of the said cottages, 
and to pay yearly the sum of 8s. to a poor 
man of that parish who should undertake to 
awaken sleepers, and to whip out dogs from 
the church of Claverley during divine service. 

‘ It appears by the evidence adduced be- 
fore the Commissioners, that the sum of 
10s. 6d per annum had been paid for the 
above purpose for upwards of 20 years prior 
to their inquiry.” 

We should have considered that some 
indulgence might have been shown to 
sleepy gentlemen, which was no doubt 
owing to their wisdom, and the intense 
anxiety of the listeners to pay due atten- 
tion to the reverend clergyman’s instruc- 
tions, which produced, not sleep, but 
merely a lengthened closing of the eyes, 
accompanied, perhaps, with hard breath- 
ing through the nostrils!! Truly, the 
inexperienced might consider it sleep— 
though it might appear it was not really so. 
We have known some modern gentlemen 
so deep in thought, that they have, in its 
intensity, closed their eyes, not to sleep, 
but to assist reflection, and it would have 
been worse than cruel to have made any 
reflection on their piety. We give one 
more extract. Puppies, two-legged we 


mean, often appear in church, but dogs 
are by this special bequest and request to 
be kept out : — 


“© Peterchurch, Herefordshire. 


‘ From time immemorial an acre of land 
in this parish has been appropriated to the 
use of a person for keeping dogs out of the 
church, such person being appointed by the 
minister and churchwardens. 

‘ An exchange has lately been effected of 
this land for another acre near to it, which is 
considered of a superior quality and more 
valuable than that given in exchange by the 
parish.”’ 


In a word, Messrs. Nichol have pre- 
sented the public with a highly interest- 
ing publication. 





Tux Nason at Homes, on THe RETURS To 
Enetann. HH. Colburn, 1542. 


The first volume of this work is more 
particularly interesting to those who are 
going to India, or returning from it, as 
full of scenes of Indian life. The inte- 
rest commences for the general reader 
with volume 2d, which introduces “ the 
Nabob at Home,” to his paternal man- 
sion at Fernbraes, and the honest wel- 
come which the worthy nabob receives 
from his Scotch dependants : an affection 
of which he seems to be every way wor- 
thy. There are some well-drawn cha- 
racters in the novel, particularly that of 
Miss Jamesina Sinclair. This young 
person affords an instructive lesson to 
selfish, scheming and avaricious young 
lacies, that, however well-laid their plans, 
they are most frequently for their own 
destruction, and the benefit of those to 
whom they are obliged to give their con- 
fidence and trust. That, directly a young 
female forgets the duty which she owes to 
her father, mother, brothers, or benefac- 
tor, and thinks only of selfish ways, that 
instant she puts herself into the power of 
the low, cunning, and intriguing, whom 
she is obliged to trust, and who will use 
her for their own purposes, without caring 
to bloat her degradation, whenever a fa- 
vorable opportunity shall present itself 
for sacrificing her. Stoneyards himself, 
furnishes also an instructive lesson of the 
wisdom of praying ‘ that we may not be 
led into temptation, and how actions, of 
themselves considered trivial, and incog- 
nizable to human scrutiny are when least 
expected discovered and punished —if 
not by an earthly tribunal, at least by 
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him, who has written “ thou shalt do no 
murder” :—that ‘ murder will out ” and 
carry its consequences with it — pain- 
ful and fearful—Stoneyard is a warning. 
Avarice led to theft ;* and theft to mur- 
der :—endeavoring to conceal murder, to 
actions which led to a rencontre, retalli- 
ation, pain and death—a death, preceding 
which the author has exhibited the 
miserable Stoneyards as enduring far 
more torture than could have been in- 
flicted by any human tribunal. 

The following is the horrid catas- 
trophe :— 


Tormented by the goadings of his own 
evil conscience, he made desperate efforts to 
escape from the fiends whom he fancied were 
fastening upon him, and often struck with 
such violence at those whom he believed to 
be within reach, that the bed shook under 
his frantic efforts, and large drops of per- 
spiration chased each other down his nu 
ed features. 

To witness his desperation was an effort 
beyond Robina’s strength, and she retired 
into an adjoining apartment, promising to 
watch that no person came up stairs while 
his fearful paroxysm continued. 

Jamesina, whose harder-strung nerves 
fitted her to endure all that did not include 

ersonal suffering, remained in his room ; 
but seatea herself in a corner out of his sight, 
as she observed that the presence of any one 
only exasperated his mind, and she quietly 
waited the exhaustion which she knew must 
follow such wearing exertion of body and 
mind. 

For hours did Stoneyards continue to rave 
on in the same frantic manner, the violence 
of fever supplying his want of strength, and 
in a manner rendering him insensible to the 
acute pain of his wound, irritated by his 
fruitless attempts to escape from what he 
considered his place of punishment. 

‘ What?” he said, thrusting out his huge 
brawny arm, on which the muscles were as 
strongly marked as on that of a blacksmith 
accustomed to wield the sledge-hammer,— 
‘4 What has this right hand done that I 


® We are sorry this whole story is not printed 
by Stewart and Murray, printers, of the Old 
Bailey ; if it were, we might be saved the 
trouble of urging their perusal of it and our 
comments. ‘They may say we rob them of 
their fair fame—that they need no such admo- 
nitions—yet we answer, heigh Ho! Do they as 
owners, or as printers foc the whole profit, or 
for the Printer’s gain, not monthly both invade 
the copyright of this work and print and pub- 
lish known and deliberate falsehoods—we say 
they do—but more elsewhere. (We fear in the 
present number we may not have space to re- 
view Friendship’s offering—printed for Messrs. 
Smith,Elder & Co. by the said offending parties 
—Stewart & Murray, in that, however, next 
month, we wil] more fully develop our meaning. 


should have such a pain in it, and what has 
my brain conceived that it should burn as if 
the flames of hell we there? ” 

He struck his forehead violently with his 
clenched hand, and tearing off the handker- 
chief which bound his head, showed his gray 
hair in melancholy contrast to his bloated 
countenance and glaring eyeballs. Even 
Jamesina’s heart Brink when he violently 
drew back his dark-blue curtains and exposed 
features working with every evil passion, 
like the troubled sea when it cannot rest. 
She hastily cast a shawl over her head, and 
drew herself furtber back into her corner to 
escape the hideous sight. 

He raved of her mother—of Madge and 
of Dunean, and Jamesina was now con- 
vinced that another crime had been com- 
mitted, of which she was until then ignorant, 
and no longer wondered at the uncommon 
agitation he had shown on catching a glance 
of her as she escaped into the apartment of 
her mother. But she was his own child— 
self-interest was her governing principle, and 
though she was frightened by such a disclo- 
sure, she was not to be daunted in the rath 
she had marked out for herself, though at 
the moment she was thankful that Robina 
was not within hearing. 

This violent access of fever past, left the 
wretched sufferer in a state of exhaustion 
which resembled death; the color which 
violent irritation had inflamed to a crimson 
and purple tint, now ebbed from his stiffen- 
ing features, and was succeeded by the 
clayey hue of suspending animation. He 
stilt breathed, but his eyes were closed and 
his hands fell by his side ; then his respira- 
tion became so very low that Jamesina went 
in quest of Miss Roas, thinking for a mo- 
ment that it was finally suspended. Thet, 
however, was not the case, but it was plain 
to them both that the next return of fever 
would be the last. 


From this distressing scene we gladly 
turn to the worthy Nabob at home, who 
full of calm enjoyment himself, endea- 
vors to make all others equally happy ; 
and he finds his reward in the success of 
the plans in which his wishes and his 
heart are most concerned—the double 
union of his beloved nephew— Malcomb 
Sinclair—with Eleonora Ross, and Mr. 
Manning with Barbara Sinclair. 


The most gallant bonfire that had ever been 
seen in the country fora 100 years, blazed on 
its wonted site, and Colonel Ross had the 
satisfaction of giving away his daughter, and 
Fernbraes of standing father to his dear 
Malcolm and to Barbara on the day which 
joined the ancient houses of M‘Alpin and 
Ross, and made the excellent proprietor of 
Fernbraes rejoice in having fulfilled his de- 
termination to take upon himself the cha- 
racter of “ The Nabob at Home.” 
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Tas Mreuois or raz Rient Howonasce Sm 
Rosert PxeL, Banr., First Lord of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. By the Author of 
the Life of the Duke of Wellington. 2 vols 
8vo. Newby, Mortimer-street, Cavenaish- 
square. 


Here we have the life of the most re- 
markable man of modern times, with the 


exception of the great captain of the age, 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington. Con- 


sidering the recent and deplorable assas- 


sination of the Right Honorable Baronet's 
private secretary, Mr. Drummond, from 
motives which are at present involved in 
great mystery, an enquiring public will 
be induced to search for the particulars 
of the political life of the master who, 
more fortunate than his servant, happily 
still exists to direct the government of 
these realms. The information these 
volumes - profess to give will, therefore, 
be extremely interesting, embracing, as 
they do, times of the most stirring in- 
terest. One circumstance we must men- 
tion with pleasure, the evident Toryism 
of the Peel family, and their liberal and 
effective assistance to the government, 
whenever it was for the welfare of the 
state, and the security and peace of the 
country. In the present Baronet we are 
beyond measure glad to record the same 
line of Toryism, now Conservatism, which 
hasled to his elevation to his present proud 
and exalted situation. Long, for the 
benefit of his country, may he direct Her 
Majesty’s counsels with wisdom and mo- 
deration, yielding to the popular will 
such changes as long experience in poli- 
tics may enable him safely to make. 
We give one extract. It does not re- 
late exactly to Sir Robert Peel, and yet 
the position of Spencer Perceval, shot by 
Bellingham, as premier, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and the assassination of 
Mr. Drummond in mistake for Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, bears a striking resemblance, 
with this difference, Perceval fell—- Peel 
lives. But another has died for him, 
that other sacrificed from political, and 
not private motives. 

‘6 The horrid murder of Mr. Percival, and, 
as appears by the confession of the murderer, 
unprovoked assassination, took place on the 
llth May. On the very threshold of the 
House of Commons: on that day, the first 
Minister of the Crown was, (while crossing 
the lobby of the house on his way to his 
pee with a mind no doubt fully occupied 

y the weighty concerns of the empire, in a 
state of high health, and probably anticipa- 


ting a long career of worldly prosperity), in 
a moment deniived of life, M ges cool, deli- 
berate, unprovoked act of the assassin Bel- 
lingham. The following is the account whieh 
appeared in the public journals of the day. 

‘“*On Monday afternoon, May the 11th, 
1812, at about a quarter past five o'clock, as 
the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was entering the lobby of the House 
of Commons, he was shot by a person‘of the 
name of Bellingham, who had placed himeelf 
for that purpose, at the door leading from 
the stone stairs into the lobby. Mr. Per- 
ceval was in company with Lord Francis 
Osborne; and immediately on receiving the 
ball, which entered his left breast, he 
gered and fell at the feet of Mr. W. Smith, 
M. P. for Norwich, who was standiug near 
the second pillar. The only expression he 
uttered was, ‘ Oh! Iam murdered ;’ and the 
latter word was inarticulate, the sound dyi 
between his lips. He was instantly el 
by Mr. Smith, who did not recognise him 
until he saw his face. The report of the 
pistol drew several persons to the spot, who 
assisted Mr. Smith in conveying the body of 
Mr. Perceval into the Speaker's apartment ; 
but before he reached it all signs of life had 
departed. Mr. Perceval’s corpse was placed 
on a bed, and Mr. Lynn, the surgeon of 
Great George-street was sent for. That 

entleman arrived in a few minutes, but even 

efore his arrival Mr. Perceval had ceased 
to exist. On examining the wound, Mr. 
Lynn found that the ball, which was of an 
unusual size, had penetrated the heart near 
the centre, and had passed completely 
through it. Death had been almost instan- 
taneous,’ 

‘“ In the confusion which followed no 
heed was taken of the murderer ; at length, a 
person belonging to the House exclaimed, 
addressing himself to Bellingham, ‘ That is 
the rascal who fired?’ Several persons 
rushed towards him, and some of them seized 
him; he did, not, however, attempt to es- 
cape, as he might have done, but calmly 
said, ‘ I am the unfortunate man—I wish I 
were in Mr. Perceval's place. My name is 
Bellingham. It isa private injury—I know 
what Ï have done—It was a denial of justice 
on the part of the government.’ On search- 
ing his person, to which he made no resist- 
ance, a steel pistol, loaded, about seven 
inches in length, was found in his pocket. 
The pistol with which the deed was perpe- 
ated: asteel one about six inches long, was 
also found upon him. It is not our intention 
to go into a detail of all the circumstances of 
this diabolical murder, which have already 
been so frequently told as to be familiar to 
most persons; it may suffice to say, that after 
being kept in custody at the House of Com- 
mons during the examination of witnesses 
before Mr. Alderman Combe, he was taken 
before the Privy Council, and from thence to 
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Newgate. On the Friday following, his trial 
came on, before Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, 
Mr. Baron Graham, and Sir Nash Grose, 
when the Jury found him guilty, and sen- 
tence of death was passed upon him. On the 
following Monday the execution took place. 

‘ It is now necessary that we should take 
a brief view of the proceedings which imme- 
diately followed the murder of the late Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons. On the 
evening following the death of Mr. Perceval, 
Lord Castlereagh brought down a message 
to the House from the Prince Regent, re- 
commending that a provision should be 
made for the widow and family of the de- 
ceased out of the public purse. On the fol- 
lowing day, the Prince's message was taken 
into consideration, when, on the motion of 
Lord Castlereagh, a resolution for granting 
50,0001. from the consolidated fund, to be 
vested in the hands of trustees, for the be- 
nefit of the deceased Minister's children. 
was unanimously agreed to; as was also a re- 
solution for granting to Mrs. Perceval an 
annuity of 2,000/. for her life, with remainder 
to the next male heir of the deceased Mr. 
Perceval. Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Ponsonby, 
Sir F. Burdett, Mr. Wynn, and Mr. Wilber- 
force declaring their full concurrence in 
these proceedings. 

‘ Thus perished the Right Hon. Spencer 
Perceval, in the 50th year of his age, by the 
hand of an assassin ; a writer of the day, op- 
posed to him in politics, speaking of him, 
says, ‘ He was a man who was not more 
distinguished by the singular variety and 
extent of his talents, than by the possession 
of almust every public and private virtue. 
Descended from an ancient and honorable 
family, and discovering in his youth the 
marks of those high qualities which after- 
wards became so conspicuous, he was better 
entitled than most of his contemporaries to 
indulge the hopes of an honorable ambition, 
and to look forward to the attainment of the 
most gratifying distinctions to which a great 
and vigorous mind can aspire. It may be 
added, that if Mr. Perceval’s public virtues 
commanded the admiration of his country, 
h's private character secured him the love 
and respect of all who had the happiness 
of knowing him—mild, affable, sincere; a 


tender husband, an affectionate parent, = 


kind and faithful friend; it may, perhaps, 
with more truth be said of him than of any 
other of our modern statesmen, that he pos- 
sessed all the virtues which are at once the 
ornament and solace of private life. Never, 
perhaps, was there so rare a union of the 
qualities which inspire respect, with those 
which create affection for the individual ; and 
it was the singular fortune of this great and 
good man, that his political adversaries vied 
with his friends in the panegyrics which they 
aba on his spotless and amiable cha- 
Tac 7 ey) 


Assassination ory Mr. Epwarp Drummonp, 
S1R R. Peeu'sa Parvare Secretary. 





The present age shall be the theme of song 
To future ages—when the mists of time 
Have softened down the outline now too 


strong, 
Making the dim and shadowy seem sub- 


ime ; 

And as the walls of many a ruined pile 
Outlast the lovelier but the frailer part, 
The ane deed survives, though dark and 

vile, : 
The gentler feelings of the human heart. 
* The Past,’ in a work entitled Dionysius, 
the Areopagite, by Mra. Kershaw. 


Among the incidents of a month, more 
than usually prolific in terrible events—hur- 
ricanes, shipwrecks, and deaths—our feel- 
ings have been most painfully agonised by 
the horrible assassination and subsequent 
death of Mr. Drummond, an event that re- 
cals us forcibly to a former assassination of 
a Prime Minister, the Right Hon. Spencer 
Perceval, whose tragical death we have no- 
ticed in the previous review of the Life of Sir 
R. Peel. We must do our duty to our 
readers, however horrified they have been at 
so terrible a catastrophe. 

On Friday afternoon, Jan. 20, 1843, Mr. 
Drummond left Downing-street at about 
half-past three o'clock, in company with the 
Earl of Haddington. They proceeded to- 

ether as far as the Admiralty, where Mr. 
Dranmond left the Earl of Haddington, and 
went to the banking-house of his brother of 
the same name at Charing-cross. On his 
return therefrom, and when he had pro- 
ceeded as far as the space between the Ad- 
miralty and the Horse Guards, be was shot 
at by a man who approached him from be- 
hind. The assassin walked close up to Mr. 
Drummond, and, showing a determination 
not to fail in the perpetration of the foul deed 
which he conte.rplated, actually put the 
muzzle of the pistol into the back of the un- 
suspecting gentleman. He then fired. Im- 
mediately after the pistol was discharged, a 
policeman, who had witnessed the act, 
rushed up, and seized the criminal. In the 
mean time he had returned the pistol with 
which he had shot Mr. Drummond to his 
breast, and had drawn out another loaded 
pistol from the same place, and was in the 
act of pointing it at Mr. Drummond when 
the policeman seized him and pinioned his 
arms from behind. The pistol was dis- 
charged, but the aim of the assassin bein 
thus diverted, the contents did not jack 
Mr. Drummond, nor was any other person 
injured by them. 

Mr, Drummond was immediately conveyed 
to his brother’s bank, which, as our readers 
are aware, is only a short distance from the 
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spot where the shots were fired. Here a 
medical man from the immediate neighbour 
hood was called in, and he examined the 
wound made by the ball. He found that 
the ball had penetrated the skin of the back, 
through the coat and under garments, but 
he could not trace it farther, not having with 
him at the time the necessary instruments. 
As, however, Mr. Drummond did not seem 
too much debilitated by loss of blood to bear 
being removed to his own residence, he ad- 
vised his being immediately conveyed there. 
He was accordingly taken there in a car- 
riage. 

r. Guthrie and Mr. Bransby Cooper, the 
eminent surgeons, and Mr. Jackson, sur- 
geon and pe were in attendance, 
and proceeded more fully to examine the 
wound. It was then ascertained that the 
ball had entered near the spine, and that it 
had made a circuit either over the hip-bone 
or under the lower rib, and then lodged near 
the pit of the stomach under the breast ; 
thence the ball was extracted by Mr. Guth- 
rie without any difficulty, as it lay near the 
surface. 

It was at first thought that the wound was 
of a dangerous character, on the supposition 
that the ball had taken serious effect inter- 
nally; but, on further examination, it did 
not appear that any vital part was injured. 
The symptoms exhibited by the patient, 
after the ball was extracted, were found to 
be favourable, and there seemed to be no 
reason then to apprehend that the event 
would be attended with fatal effects. 

The assassin, on being secured by the 
policeman, was conveyed to Gardiner’s-lane 
ra where he gave his name as 

‘Naughten. He refused to give his place 
of residence. 

He was then searched, and there was found 
on him two 5/. notes, 41. in gold, and a de- 
posit receipt of a Glasgow bank for 7501. 
made out in the name of ‘ Daniel M‘Naugh- 
ten.’ Thus the receipt confirmed the state- 
ment made by the prisoner with respect to 
his name. The prisoner was well, though 
not genteelly, dressed. 

othing transpired that could with cer- 
werent lead to a knowledge of the motives 
which induced the prisoner to commit this 
dreadful act. It does not appear that he 
had any previous correspondence with Mr. 
Drummond, or that he had preferred any 
claim or complaint to the Treasury, or was 
a disappointed applicant for office. His de- 
meanour throughout was cool and collected, 
nor did there appear any evidence of in- 
sanity. 

The policeman who apprehended him 
heard him say, on his being arrested, * He” 
or ‘‘she,”’ the policeman is uncertain which, 
‘* shall not disturb my mind any longer.” 

It is stated that the prisoner had been 
seen loitering about the public offices for 
some days previously. On one occasion the 





office-keeper of the Council-office, who had 
observed the prisoner staying about the door, 
asked him what his object was in so doing, 
and inquired whether he was in the service 
of the police. In answer to this question 
the prisoner said that he was, and that the 

ntlemen of the office need not be afraid 
or their property. 

Soon after the ball was extracted, Mr. 
Guthrie and Mr. B. Cooper reported that no 
vital part was injured, and that they had 
every reason to believe he was doing well. 


In the examination at Bow-street, the pe 
soner appeared to be a young man, rather 
above the middle height, having the appear- 
ance of a mechanic, and was respectably 
dressed in a black coat and waistcoat and 
drab trousers. He is rather thin, has a good 
colour, and his countenance betokened no- 
thing ferocious or determined. 

The clerk.— What is your name, prisoner ? 

The prisoner replied in a very broad 
accent, ‘‘ Daniel M‘Naughten.” 

The first witness examined was James Sil- 
ver, police constable A 63, who said—On 
Friday afternoon, about ten minutes or a 

uarter before four o clock, I was on duty at 
s-haring-cross, when 1 heard the report of a 
pistol on the opposite side of the street—the 
same side as the Horse Guards. I immedi- 
ately directed my attention to the spot, and 
then saw the prisoner with a pistol in his 
hand. He immediately put it into his left 
breast pocket, and at the same time drew 
another pistol, which he cocked, and was 
about taking a deliberate aim with it, when 
I ran up to him and seized him. 

Mr. Hall.—Did you observe whether the 
PHPOREF was pointing the pistol at any per- 
son f 

Witness.—Yes; he was pointing it at a 


‘ gentleman. 


Mr. Hall.—Had_ you previously observed 
that geutleman ? 

Witness.—Yes, I saw him reeling near 
the spot. 

Mr. Hall.—That was after the first shot 
was fired ? 

Witness.—After the first shot, and before 
he drew the second pistol. I then observed 
that the gentleman’s coat tail was on fire, in 
a small place, but not in a flame, and I also 
saw something which looked like a small 
piece of paper burning at his feet. The gen- 
tleman appeared to be wounded, and placed 
his hand to his side. He took the second 
pistol from his breast. When he presented 
the second pistol, I seized him by the arins, 
and it was discharged in my struggle to se- 
cure him. I have since searched for the 
ball, but could not find it. He struggled 
with me violently, till I overpowered him. 
The second pistol was aimed at the same gen- 
tleman? As soon as it was discharged, I 
took it from the prisoner’s hand, and also 
took the other from his breast. I then con- 
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veyed him to the station-house, amie 
way there he said—‘ He,” of 
cannot say which, ‘ shall not Rx 
peace of mind any longer.” 

He said it voluntarily. I searched fhim, 
and found in his pockets the articles 
mentioned in the police sheet. The pistols 
were notof the same pair, but appeared to. 
be quite new. The percussion caps fitted the 

istols exactly? After the prisoner was 
ocked up at the station-house, I went and 
searched his lodgings, where I found, in the 
pes of a pair of trousers, which his land- 
ady said belonged to him, two more percus- 
sion caps, similar to the others. 

The prisoner was then asked by Mr. Hall 
whether he wished to put any questions to 
this witness, to which 4 replied that he did 
not. 

Another witness (Benjamin Weston) being 
em the following colloquy took 

ace :— 

? Mr. Hall.—We are informed that, at that 
time, the pistol was pointed towards the 
gentleman. 

Witness. It was, I immediately ran to 
the constable’s assistance, and laid hold of 
the prisoner's collar, and during the scuffle 
which ensued the pistol was discharged. 

Mr. Hall.—Did you see what became of 
the gentleman? 

Witness.—Yes; I went to lodk after him, 
and found him in Messrs. Drummond’s bank. 

Mr. Hall.—Did you see the constable take 
the pistol from the prisoner ? 

itness.— Yes, after it was discharged, 
but he struck him on the hand in the first 
instance, in order to make him drop it. 

Prisoner (to the witness).—Did you not 
state that I struck the officer ? 

Witness.—Certainly not. I said that he 
struck your arm. 

Prisoner.—Did I at all resist the officer ? 

Witness.—Y ou did, till after the pistol was 
nel as and you found yourself over- 
powered. 

Prisoner.—I have nothing else to ask you. 

James Partridge, A 136, said—For some 
time past I have been doing duty in the 
neighbourhood of Whitehall, and during the 
last 17 or 18 days I have frequently seen the 
prisoner walking up and down near the Coun- 
cil-office and the Treasury, and generally 
observed that he looked earnestly towards 
the residence of the Duke of Buccleuch. I 
have several times seen him atanding on the 
steps leading to the Council-oftice. I parti- 
cularly recollect seeing him there on the 
morning of the 13th inst. I then asked him 
whether he was waiting for any person, and 
I believe his reply was that he was waitin 
to see a gentleman ; but he spoke in a hurrie 
manner, and instantly walked away. On 
Friday last, about halé-past ten o'clock, I 
again saw him walking to and fro in front of 
the Council-office, and after watching him a 
few minutes I went up to him and asked him 
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whether he had yet seen the gentleman he 
wanted, to which he hastily replied, ‘ No,” 
and walked hurriedly away. saw nothin 
more of him for about half an hour, when 
next saw him standing near the entrance to 
Lady Dover’s residence: he was then eating 
a piece of bread. I then left the neighbour- 
hood for an hour or two, and, on my return, 
saw the prisoner near the Treasury, and be- 
tween that time and half-past three o'clock 
I saw him several times in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Prisoner.—Are you quite sure you ever had 
any conversation with me? 

itness.—Certainly I am. 

Prisoner.—I have no recollection of any- 

thing of the sort. 
r. Cooper.—My attention was called b 

Mr. Jackson to a wound in Mr. Drummond's 
side, which upon examination I found to 
correspond with openings in his shirt and 
flannel waistcoat. I then searched the course 
of the wound for the ball, and in order to do 
80 was compelled to enlarge the opening made 
by the ball in the skin. I could not, however, 
during this period of the examination find the 
ball. In the course of a short time Mr 
Guthrie, who had been also sent for, arrived, 
when the wound was again examined, but 
still we were unable to find the ball. We 
then directed Mr. Drummond to be turned 
upon his back, in order that we might ex- 
amine the anterior part of his body, when a 
smal] projecting lump was observed, which, 


. upon examination, was found to be the ball 


immediately under the skin, so that a mere 
incision of the lancet led to its extraction. 
The opening then made showed that the ball 
had traversed round the left half of the 
wounded gentleman’s body. 

Mr. Hall.—What has become of the ball? 

Mr. Cooper.—I at once gave it to Miss 
Drummond. , 

Mr. Hall.—It was a pistol ball, I pre- 
sume ? 

Mr. Cooper.—It was slightly marked, and 
had the appearance of having been rifled. 

The prisoner was remanded for a fortnight, 
and was removed to one of the cells attached 
to the court, but had not been there more 
than a minute or two, when he sent a mes- 
sage to the magistrate intimating that he 
wished to say something ; he was accordingly 
again placed at the bar. 

Mr. Hall.—I understand you wish to say 
something ; if so, I am ready to hear you. 

The prisoner, after a slight pause, said— 
The Tories in my native city have compelled 
me to do this; they follow and persecute me 
wherever I go, and have entirely destroyed 
my peace of mind. They followed me to 
France, into Scotland, and all over England ; 
in fact they follow me wherever I go; I can 
get no rest for them night or day. I cannot 


. sleep at night, in consequence of the course 


they pursue towards me, I believe they have 
driven me into a consumption, I am sure I 


a 
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shall never be the man I formerly was. I 
used to have good health and strength, but 
T have not now. They have accused me of 
crimes of which I am not guilty; they have 
done every thingin their power to harass and 
persecute me, in fact they wish to murder 
me. It can be proved, by evidence—that's 
all I wish tn say at present. 

The clerk.—Is that all you wish to say? 
Prisoner (hesitatingly,)—1 can only sa 
they have ig rae disordered my mind, 
and Iam not capable of doing anything, 
compared to what I was. Iam a very dif- 
ferent man to what I was before they com- 

menced this system of persecution. 

The clerk.—Do you wish to say anything 
more ? 

Prisoner.—Oh! yes, I wish to know whe- 
ther I am to be kept in that place (pointing 
towards the cell), for a fortnight? If so, I 
am sure I shall not live. 

The clerk,—Oh, no, you will be taken to 
a proper place of confinement, where you 
will be taken care of till you are brought 
here again. 

Prisoner.—Oh, very well, then I have no- 
thing more to say. 

Mr. Hall.—Have you any objection to 
sign the statement you have made? 

Prisoner.—No, I have no objection. 

The statement having been read over to 
the prisoner, it was handed to him in the 
dock, when he immediately signed it. 

He was then removed from the bar. 

A short time after the prisoner had been 
locked up in the cell, hé expressed a wish to 
have some dinner, and was accordingly sup- 
plied with a plate of beef, some bread, and 
pes of which he made a hearty meal; 
1e was in the gaoler’s room, and was allowed 
to remain until taken to Tothill-fields Prison. 
He frequently entered into conversation with 
Tyrrell, the gaoler, and other persons, but 
did not once mention the crime for which he 
had been apprehended. He appeared ve 
attentive to any conversation which passed, 
and scl laughed at any jocular obser- 
vation which happened to be uttered. His 
demeanour throughout the day was precisely 
the same. 

Towards evening he expressed a wish to 
be supplied with a pint of coffee, a penny 
loaf and some butter, which he ate. 

When the constable searched the pri- 
soner's lodgings, there was found a powder 
horn filled with gundowder and a quantity of 
newly cast balls, which exactly fitted the 
pistols. 

Colonel Berkeley Drummond, of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, lately appointed one of the 
Grooms in Waiting to her Majesty, was on 
duty at Windsor Castle at the time of his 
brother's assassination, on Friday evening. 
sa after 8 o'clock a special messenger 
arrived at the Castle, from town. Colonel 
Drummond, upon the arrival of this painful 
news, was dining with her Majesty, but from 





the important nature of the messenger’s mis- 
sion, it was almost immediately communi- 
cated to the Colonel, who soon after left the 
Castle, and proceeded to town, to his unfortu- 
nate brother's residence in Grosvenor-street. 
As soon as the intelligence had been commu- 
nicated to the Queen and the Prince, both 
Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert manifested the most intense anxiety 
for the fate of the unfortunate sufferer. 
Early on the following morning a message 
was despatched from the Castle to Grosvenor- 
street, to ascertain the state of Mr. Drum- 
mond, and a second messenger arrived at 
Windsor late the same afternonn, despatched 
by Sir Robert Peel to her Majesty. The 
accounts returned to her Majesty were ex- 
tremely favourable, so much so that, on Sus- 
day,ColonelDrummond returned tothe Castle, 
confirming the intelligence that his brother 
had been ‘considered by his medical atten- 
dants out of danger. 

On Saturday, the 21st, however, the de- 
cidedly unfavourable change took place, 
which continued till Mr. Drummond's deste 
on the 25th ultimo. 

The deceased, throughout his severe illness 
bore his sufferings with great resignation and 
remained perfectly sensible till the time of 
his death. 


He was in his 50th year, bore a most esti- 
mable character, beloved by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance; and the melan- 
choly event cast an indescribable gloom over 
the circle in which he moved. 

Shortly before 8 o'clock a messenger from 
the Queen called to make inquiries, and re- 
turned to Windsor with the intelligence of 
his hopeless situation ; another messenger was, 
however, immediately despatched to convey 
the final and melancholy tidings to her Majes- 

. Amessenger from Her Majesty the Queen 

owager, also called a very few minutes after 
the deceased had expired in the presence of 
Mr. Guthrie, three brothers,'and his sister. 

M'Naughten is stated to be an illegitimate 
son of Mr M'Naughten, formerly a turner in 
Glasgow; having quarrelled with his son, still 
living, he has had no recent communication 
with him. He appears to have yf agreed 
his son to his own business, and the latter 
had afterwards carried on a concern on his 
own account, and, after seven years, retired 
two years since. His workshop was first in 
Turner’s-court, and afterwards in Stockwell. 
On leaving the business he disposed of it to 
a young man, who still carries it on. He 
appears to have been very retired in 5his 
habits, avoiding society, and occupying much 
of his time in reading. He usually spent 
about 16 hours a day between working and 
reading. His disposition is very parsimonious, 
and he is understood to have saved a good 
deal of money. Although generally well 
dressed when he went abroad, yet his habits 
when within doors were filthy. During the 
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time he was in business he lived in his work- 
shop. and cooked his own victuals. He was 
a Radical in his politics, and inclined to in- 
fidelity in religion. Both his politics and 
religion, however, were regarded as more 
speculative than practical. 

Upwards of two years since, he showed 
symptoms of mental aberration. To the 
landlady with whom he at the time lived he 
had repeatedly declared that devils in human 
shape were seeking his life, One day he 
showed her a poir of pistols, and declared his 
determination to use them against his tor- 
mentors. About a year ago he reported that 
he applied to the Glasgow police for pro- 
tection against Tory persecutors, who sought 
his life. Ina letter addressed to the prisoner 
from Mr. A. Johnston, M. P., in answer to 
some communication that gentleman ex- 
pressed his belief that the writer was not of 
sane mind. 

In the final examination on Saturday, the 
28th ult., the only important admission ap- 
pears to be that made to Inspector Tierney, 
that he supposed the gentleman shot to be 
Sir Robert Peel.” Hence, it would appear, 
the assassin’s motives were wholly political, 
Immediately after the examination, Sir R. 
Peel left town for Windsor: the Right Hon. 
Baronet had an audience with Her Majesty. 
Her Majesty had been previously informed 
that M'Naughten had admitted that he 
thought it had been Sir R. Peel he had shot. 
Her Majesty is reported to have evinced the 
most gratifying emotion at the Right Hon. 
Baronet's providential escape, mingled with 
feelings of deep and earnest regret for Mr. 
Drummond's death. 


It appears that M‘Naughten had resided 
for the last sixteen weeks in the house of a 
very respectable widow, named Dutton, in 
Poplar-row, New Kent-road. It is three years 
s nce he first lodged in her house. He was 
considered to be of a very qui2t turn of 
mind, and appeared to have no occupation, 
as he seldom rose before a late hour in the 
morning, when he left the house, and re- 
turned about ten o’clock in the evening 
The impression of Mrs. Dutton was, that he 
was in search of employment. The rent he 
paid was 2s. 6d. per week, and the payments 
were always regularly made. On leaving 
Mrs. Dutton’s house he stated that he was 
going to France, and that lady heard no 
more of him for many months, when he took 
the same apartment. He stopped only three 
weeks in England on this oceasion, and then 
told Mrs. Dutton that he was leaving for 
Scotland. About the first week in October 
he returned, and on Mrs. Dutton opening 
the door to him he smiled, and said, ‘I see 
you have a bill in your window. Is it for 
my old room?” Mrs. Dutton answered, 
‘ Yes, sir ;’’ and M‘Naughten replied, ‘“ You 
see I am come back. I said 1 should do 


so.’ Nothing particular was then remarked 


in his manner, but the gloomy temperament 
of his general character was considered ra- 
ther increased. He seldom spoke to any 
one, though always civil when addressed ; 
and never took meals at home. About three 
weeks since he caught a violent cold, and 
Mrs. Dutton supplied him during three days 
in which he was confined to bed. He was 
never observed to read a newspaper or any- 
other publication, and \uring the confine- 
ment above alluded to, Mrs. Dutton lent him 
a religious volume, which he appeared to 
peruse with much interest. The impression 
of Mrs. Dutton has always been that he had 
something on his mind. Though not com- 
municative, yet on one occasion he told Mrs 
Dutton that he was in Scotland when Her 
Majesty paid her recent visit to that country. 
He always appeared to be ve modericly 
off; and on his taking up his abode at Mrs. 
Dutton’s on the last occosion, he had only 
one shirt. He purchased a second after the 
first fortnight, and Mrs. Dutton regularly 
washed them for him alternately. His 
wardrobe, in other respects, seems to have 
been miserably provided. He had only two 
pe of socks and a flannel waistcoat. He 
ad no change of dress, and until within a 
fortnight, when he purchased a new pair, his 
trousers were patched and darned in ever 
direction, and full of holes. About a wee 
since he asked Mrs. Dutton if she could lend 
him a pair of old boots while his own were 
mended, and at her desire he applied to a 
shoemaker in the neighbourhood, who lent 
him on old pair till his own were mended. 
He had no boxes or property of any descrip- 
tion. His habits were remarkably sober and 
steady. The room he occupied was the back 
apartment on the second floor, and he seldom 
remained in it after nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, if not labouring under indisposition. He 
rose about that time, cleaned his shoes in the 
back kitchen, and then went out for the day. 
He seldom remained out after ten o'clock at 
night. On Friday morning he went out 
about nine o'clock as usual, and after bein 
absent from the house a short time, return od 
and went up stairs for a few minutes. He 
went out again soon after, and Mrs. Dutton 
heard no more of him until he was in cus- 
tody. Mrs. Dutton states that she never 
saw much money in his possession, and her 
belief was that he was in confined circum- 
stances. She also says, that she never heard 
him mention Mr. Orammond’s name, or 
allude to politics. It is very difficult to re- 
concile his apparent poverty with the pos- 
session of so large a sum of money as 800. 
The singular narration of Mrs. Dutton, 
relative to his mode of life and habits, at- 
taches a deyree of mystery to the motive 
which influenced the prisoner to the com- 
mission of his deadly crime, to the solution 
of which at present no clue has been obtained. 
M‘Naughten is not known in any public 
department. 
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General Monthly Register of Births, Marriages, 
and Heaths, at Home and Abroad. 





BIRTHS. 

Bill, the lady of John, esq., jun., of a son; at 
Farley-hall, Staffordshire, Jan. 8. 

Brown, the lady of Thomas, esq., of a son; at 
the Nunnery, Sussex, Jan. 6. 

Curties, the lady of Reginald, esq., of a son and 
heir; at Eaton-place, Jan. 8. 

Dunlop, the lady of Robert Buchanan, esq., of 
Drumhead, near Cardross, Dumbartonshire, 
Fe et at Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, 

an. 2. 

Fraser, lady of John, esq., of a daughter; at 
York-terrace, Dec. 380. 

Gawthern, the wife of the Rev. P. S., of a son ; 
at Hastings, Dec. 29. 

Grant, lady of W., esq., barrister-at-law, of a 
son; Dec. 29, 

Hill, the lady of the Rev. Alfred Bligh Hill, 
curate af St. George’s, Leeds, of a son; at 
Wonston Rectory, Hants, Jan. 5. 

Haggard, the wife of Dr., of a daughter; at 
Doctors’-commons, Jan. 7. 

Heathfield, the wife of Richard, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of a son; Jan. 8. 

Hubbard, the Hon. Mrs. John Gellibrand, of a 
son; at Sussex-square, Dec. 29. 

Hughes, the lady of Walter, esq., of s son; at 
York-gate, Jan. 4. 

Hulton, the lady of Wm. Ford, esq., of a daugh- 
ter; at New Brook-house, Lancashire, De- 
cember 81. 

Julius, the lady of the Rev. H. R., of a daugh- 
ter; at Farnham, Surry, Dec. 28. 

Kerr, the Lady Henry, of a daughter; at Dit- 
tisham, Devon, Dec. 26. 

Lawson, the wife of the Rev. C., of Richmond, 
of a daughter; Dec. 81. 

Lonergan, the lady of Wm., esq., of a daughter ; 
at Nottingham-terrace, Regent’s-park, Jan. 4. 

Levinge, Mrs. R. Hastings, of a son; Jan. 8. 

Lewis, the lady of George, esq., of a daughter; 
at Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Jan, 7. 

Lucas, the nay oe Bennett, esq., of a son and 
heir; at Manchester-street, Manchester- 
square, Jan. 2. 

meres Mrs. Henry Alworth, of a son; 

an. 2. 

Moore, the Lady Harriet, of a daughter; at 
Frittenden, Dec. 31. 

Protheroe, Mrs. Evan, of a daughter; at Cam- 
den-road Villas, Dec. $1. 

Rooke, the wife of the Rev. G., of a son; at 
Embleton, Alnwick, Dec. 30. 

Roxburghe, the Duchess of, of a son; at Fleurs 
Castle, Dec. 31. 

Sandham, the wife of Brigade-Major, Royal 
Engineers, of a daughter; at Woolwich, 
Jan. 4. 

Shawe, the lady of N. B. F., esq., of a daugh- 
ter; at Holm-park, Jan. 6. 

Utterton, the lady of the Rev. J. S., of a son: 
at Holmwood Parsonage, Dorking; Jan. 3. 


Wheeler,‘the lady of Thomas, esq., of a son ; 
at High Wycombe, Jan. 1. 

Wint, the lady of John Pusey, jun., esq., of a 
son ; at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Dec. 30. 


MARRIAGES. 


Barclay, Andalusia, 2d daughter of G. P. 
Barclay, esq. of Epsom, to G. Barnard Hankey, 
esq., of Fetcham-park; at Saint George’s, 
Hanover-square, Jan. 19. 


Baskett, Etheldred, second ter of the 
late Roger Baskett, esq., of Tickhill, in the 
county of York, to the Rev. William Philip 
Pinckney, M.A., of Eversholt, Bedfordshire; 
by the Rev. John Hearne Pinckney, D.D., at 
Lymington, Dec. 28. 

Bradley, Anne, daughter of the late H. Brad- 
ley, esq., to J, J. Browne, esq., M.D.; at Da- 
ventry, Oxon, Jan. 15. 

Brenton, Louisa Mary Diana, second daugh- 
ter of the late John Brenton, esq., of Fetcham, 
Surrey, to Edward Pelham Brenton von Donop, 
esq., lieutenant in the Royal Navy, and second 
son of Baron von Donop, of Wabbell, West- 
phalia, late of the King’s German Legion ; by 
the Rev. Henry Raikes, Chancellor of the dio- 
cese of Chester, at Colwich, Staffordshire, Jan. 3. 

Brewin, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Robert 
Brewin, esq., Leicester, to Robert Worthing- 
ton, esq. of Sale Hall, Cheshire; at Leicester, 
by the Rev. C. Berry, Jan. 4. 

Brown, Sophia, daughter of J. Brown, esq., 
to F. C. Gray, esq., of Highgate; by the Rev. 
S. Gandy, D.D., at all Saints Church, Kingston, 
Surrey, Jan. 7. 

Campbell, Louisa, daughter of the late John 
Campbell, esq., of York-gate, Regent’s-park, to 
Gustave Count De Truguet, only son of the late 
Admiral De Truguet, Marshal and Peer of 
France ; at the British Embassy, Paris, by the 
Rev. Bishop Luscombe, Jan. 26. 

Castilla, Rebecca, third daughter of the late 
M. R. Castilla, esq., to J. Eddy, esq., M.D., 7th 
Bengal Indian Cavalry ; at Cawnpore, Bengal, 
lately. 

Clapcott, Louisa, daughter of G. B. Clapcott, 
esq., to Mr. E. H. Anson, youngest son of Ge- 
neral Sir G. Anson ; at Bath, Jan. 8. 


Clarkson, Ellen Carolina, youngest daughter 
of the late Richard Clarkson, esq., of Fairwater- 
house, near Taunton, to Edward Herbert Fitz- 
herbert, esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law; by the Rev. Thos. Fitzherbert, M.A., at 
Calne, Jan. 6. 

Crofts, Eliza Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. P G. Crofts, of Malling-house, near Lewes, 
in the county of Sussex, to James Ingram, esq., 
of Ades, in the same county; by the Rev. John 
Barlow, M.A., at South Malling, Jan. 5. 
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Clayton, Catherine, widow of the Rev. Wm. 


Clayton, to the Rev. John PyeSmith; at Isling- : 


ton, Jan. 9. 

Dale, Elspet, only daughter of the late Wm. 
Dale, of the Poultry, to Mr. H. Robinson, Kir- 
by Lonsdsle ; at St. John’s, Hackney, Jan. 24 

Douglass, Anne Jane, eldest daughter of the 
Hon. and Rev. Charles Douglass, of Earls Gift, 
Tyrone, to Frederick Richard Surtees, esq.; at 
Dunemanna, Dec. 3. 

Devonald, Elizabeth, only daughter of James 
Devonald, esq., and niece of Thomas Devonald, 
esq., LL.D., London, to Charles, son of John 
Carter, esq., Claremont-house, Clifton, Bristol ; 
by the Rev. M. Whish, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Bedminster, Bristol, Dec. 26. 

Digby, Elizabeth Jessie, 3d daughter of the 
late Rev. John Digby, of Osberstown, county 
of Kildare, and Newpark, county of Meath, to 
Alfred William Smith, son of James Smith, 
esq., late of Cooper's-hall, London; at Clifton 
Church, by the Rev. James Isaucson, Jan. 26. 

Dendy, Emily, 3d daughter of Arthur Dendy, 
esq. of Marlborough Plain, Brighton, and 
Dorking, Surrey, to Henry Frederick Napper, 
esq., of Guildford, Surrey ; at Brighton, Jan. 19. 

Elwin, Mary Charlotte, fourth daughter of the 
Rev. Thos. Henry Elwin, M.A., rector of East 
Barnet, to the Rev. Robert Jefferies Spranger, 
M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford, eldest son of 
the Rev. Robert Spranger, D.C.L., rector of 
Low Toynton, in the county of Lincoln; at St 
Mary's, East Barnet, Herts, Dec. 29. 

Fountaine, Caroline, youngest daughter of 
the late Andrew Fountaine, esq., of Narford- 
hall, Norfolk, to John Bennet Lawes, esq., of 
Rotherhamsted - park, Hertfordshire; by the 
Rev. John Fountaine, at Easton, Dec. 28. 

Gordon, Maria Rosara, third daughter of 
Rear- Admiral Sir J. A. Gordon, K.C.B., to the 
Rev. Wm. Burnett, M.A., fellow of New College, 
Oxford, only son of Sir Win. Burnett, K.C.H. ; 
by the Rev. Chas. Ward, Rector of Mauldea, 
Beds, at Charlton Church, Kent, Jan. 7. 

Handasyde, Mary Anne, youngest daughter 
of the late Gilbert Handasyde, esq., of Streat- 
ham-common and Great Surrey-street, to the 
Rev. William H. B. Stocker, B.A., incumbent 
of Horsforth, Yorkshire; by the Rev. Wm. 
Williamson, M A., incumbent, at Headingley, 
near Leeds, Dec. 29. 

Hayes, Francis Ricarda, second daughter of 
Charles Newington, esq., of Highlands, Sussex, 
to Francis Henry, eldest son of Anthony Rich, 
esq., of Welbeck-street, London; by the Rev. 
Chas. Wetherell, at Ticehurst, Sussex, Dec. 27. 

Houblon, Mary Anne, daughter of the late 
J. A. Houblon, esq., of Hallingbury, Essex, and 
Welford, Berks, to William, eldest son of the 
Hon. John Hay Forbes, of Medwyn, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session; at Great Hal- 
lingbury, Dec. 29. 

Jackson, Henrietta Cordelia, eldest daughter 
of Sir George Jackson, K.C.H., late Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissary Judge at Rio Janeiro, to the 
Rev. John Hawkesley, B.A., curate Holy 
Rhood, Southampton; by the Rev. F. G. Jack- 
son, M.A., curate of Studley, Warwickshire; at 
the parish church, Feckenham, Worcestershire, 
Jan. 3. 

Johnson, Margaret Lucy, eldest daughter of 
Henry Johnson, esq., Caroline-street, Bedford- 
square, and grand-daughter of the late Rev. 


Henry Johnson, Vicar of Bywell, Northumher- 
land, to Thomas Smith, esq., of Chillingham 
Barns, Northumberland, eldest son of Thomas 
Smith, esq., of Buckston, by the Rev. J. E. 
Tyler, Jan. 5. 

Jones, Jane, youngest daughter of John Jones, 
esq., of Crosswood, Montgomerysbire, to Griffith 
Jenkins, esq., Lieutenant Indian Navy; at Se. 
George's, Hanover-square, Jan. 4. 

Jones, Sarah, of Naseby, in the county of 
Northampton, to Edward Purcell, esq., nephew 
of Alderman Peter Purcell, of Dublia; at South- 
ampton, by special license, Jan. 2. 

Karalake, Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Henry 
Karslake, esq., to the Rev. Clement Greawell, 
rector of Tortworth, Glocestershire, late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford; by the Rev. Wm. 
Short, M.A., Dec. 31. 

Kelly, Clara FitzRoy, only child of FitzRoy 
Kelly, esy., one of Her Majesty's counsel, to 
Captain :aley, youngest son of J. G. Paley, 
esq., of Langeliife and of Oatlands, Yorkshire ; 
by the Rev. J. R. Errington, at St. Martin’s- 
in-the- Fields, Jan. 24. 

Langdon, Eliza, daughter of Walter Lang- 
don, esq., and granddaughter of John Jacob 
Astor, esq., of New York, to Matthew, son of 
the Rev. Mark Wilks, of Paris, and grandson ot 
the late Rev. Matthew Wilks, of London: at 
Hyde Park, New York, Oct. 3: 

May, Maria, daughter of Wm. Henry May, 
esq. of Plymstock, Devon, to C. Grant, esq., 
late of the King’s Dragoon Guards, nephew of 
the late Sir Win. Grant, Master of the Rolls; 
at Dawlish, Jan. 9. 

Marquis, Louisa Mary, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Thos. Murquis, Hon. Company's Service, 
to Thomas Rees, esq. ; at Brighton, Jan. 7. 

Merrick, Sarah, of Manchester, to Edward 
Prichard, of Ross, Herefordshire, banker; by 
the Rev. J. G. Breidenstein, principal chaplain 
to his Serene Highness the Sovereign Landgrave 
of the State, and member of the Order of Merit 
of His Majesty the King of Bavaria, at Hesse 
Homburg, in Germany, Dec. 19. 

Miller, Mary, only daughter of Rowley Mil- 
ler, eaq., Moneymore, to William Saurin Cox, 
esq., youngest son of the late Rev. Richard Cox, 
Caherconlish, county of Limerick; by the Rev. 
A. R. Miller, at Moneymore, county of London- 
derry, Jan. 5. 

Nelson, Julia, youngest daughter of the late 
John Wm. Nelson, esq., to John Passman Tate, 
eaq.; by the Rev. John Nelson, at All Saints, 
Fulham, Jan. 7. 

Nettleship, Miss, of Culland, Derbyshire, 
to the Rev. Dr. Dencaster, rector of Navenby, 
Lincolnshire, and master of Oakham Endowed 
Scnool ; at Ancaster, by the Rev. Z. S. Warren, 
the vicar, Jan. 26. 

Nicholson, Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. D. 
Nicholson, Wandsworth, to Frederick, eldest 
son of Thomas Ellyet, esq., Lyon-terrace, Port- 
sea ; by the Rev. D.C. Delaforce, A.M., Jan. 24. 

Pocklington, Catherine Frances, widow of 
the late Sir Robert Pocklington, K.M.T., of 
Chelsworth, Suffolk, to Sir Henry E. Austen, 
of Shalford, Surrey ; at All Souls Church, Lang- 
ham-place, by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester, Jan. 25. ; 

Price, Harriet Anne Isabella, only daughter 
of the late Fowler Price, esq., of Huntington- 
court, Hereford, to Richard John Griffiths, esq., 
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second son of Edward Griffiths, esq., of New- 
court, in the county of Hereford; by the Rev. 
Henry Griffiths, M.A., at All Souls, Langham- 
place, Jan. 8. 

Price, Harriette, daughter of the late Fowler 
Price, esq. of Huntingdon Court, to J. Griffith, 
esq., of New Court, Hereford; at Langham 
Place, Jan. 2. 

Richards, Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. John Richards, A.M., of Beaufort- 
west, Bath, to Dr. Maclure, of Bulstrode-street, 
Manchester-square; by the Rev. Mr. Hodgson, 
A.M., at Trinity Church, Bath, Jan. 4 

Richards, Julia, daughter of the late J. Rich- 
ards, esq., of Hythe, Blackdown, Hants, to H. 
bi Hooper, esq., of Exeter; at Corsham, Wilts, 

an. 9. 

Richards, Julia Evelina, youngest daughter 
of the late John Richards, esq., of Hythe Black- 
down, Hants, to Henry Wilcocks Hooper, esq., 
of the city of Exeter, solicitor, and eldest son 
of Henry Hooper, esq., of Mount Radford, in 
the county of Devon; by the Rev. T. Conyers, 
brother-in-law to the bride, at Corsham, Wilts, 
Jan. 7. 

Ridout, Miss Helene Robinson, granddaugh- 
ter of Thomas Ridout, esq., surgeon, to Wil- 
liam F. Evans, esq.; by the Rev. George May, 
at Hearne, Kent, Jan. 4. 

Rogers, Caroline, daughter of the late Robert 
Rogers, of Newmarket, to James Scarling, esq. 
of Worlirgton, Suffolk; at St. Mary’s, New- 
market, Jan. 16. 

Sharpe, Maria, daughter of the Rev. J. 
Sharpe, Vicar of Doncaster, to the Rev. C. 
Eboral Rogers, Vicar of Harworth, Notts, Ja- 
nuary 18. 

Shearburn, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Wm. Shearburn, esq., to Robert Vaulder White, 
esq., of Sussex Gardens; at Sneith, Yorkshire, 
Jan. 14. 

ds Eliza, daughter of the late Captain 
A. E. Spicer, 12th Regiment of N.I. and D.A. 
Adjutant General of the North Division, to 
Alex. Jamieson, esq., of Huddersfielc, York; at 
Exmouth, Devon, Jan. 11. 

Stuttard, Sarah, second daughter of John 
Stuttard, esq., of Colebrooke-terrace, Islington, 
to Mr. C. N. Woodroffe, of the City of London 
School; by the Rev. T. H. Woodroffe, at St. 
Mary’s, Is:ington, Jan. 24. 

Townsend, Laura, eldest daughter of the late 
John Townsend, esq., of Grove-house, Clapham, 
to William Watts, M.D., of Nottingham; by 
the Rev. Dr. Dealtry, at Trinity Church, Clap- 
ham, Jan. 5. 

Tredgold, Elizabeth, niece of Henry Tred- 
gold, esq., late of Chilbolton, Hants, to R. H. 
Parris, esq. of Glamorgan, by the Rev. F. Smith, 
of the East India College, Jan. 17. 

Watney, Ellen, eldest daughter of Daniel 
Watney, esq., of the distillery, Wandsworth, to 
J. Jones, esq., of Wandsworth-common ; by the 
Rev. D. C. Delafosse, at Wandsworth, Jan. 3. 

Wetherell, Eleonora, third daughter of the 
Rev. Richard Wetherell, of Pashley-house, in 
the county of Sussex, to Charles E. Hayes, eld- 
est son of Charles Newington, esq., of High- 
lands, in the same county; by the Rev. Chas. 
Wetherell, at Ticehurst, Sussex, Dec. 27. 

Wettenhall, Elizabeth Edith, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Peter Wettenhali, esq., of Win- 
nington-lodge, Cheshire, to Henry Bulkeley, 


esq., of Cheltenham, and Standlow, Staffordshire 
by the Rev. Francis Close, M.A.; at St. Mary's 
Cheltenham, Jan. 8. 

Wing, Sarah, widow of the late Wm. Wing, 
esq., of Steeple- Aston, Oxfordshire, to William 
York, esq., of Mitcham, Surrey; the Rev. 
Jehan Thorp, at St. Giles’s Ch Oxford, 
Jan. 2. 

Winthrop, Elizabeth, 2d daughter of the late 
Stephen Winthrop, M.D., to Charles Baring 
Young, esq., 2d son of the late Sir Samuel 
Young, Bart., of Formosa, Berks, by the Rev. 
B. Winthrop ; at St. George's, Bloomsbury, Ja- 
nuary 26. 


DEATHS. 


Allan, Anne Harriett, relict of the late Lieu - 
tenant-Col. Allen, of Inchmartine, Perthshire ; 
at Woodside, Old Windsor, Dec. 31. 

Allison, Ambrose, esq., Streatham place, 
Brixton -hill, aged 77, Dec. 31; South Metrope- 
litan Cemetery. 

Arnott, Neil, eldest son of Dr. James Arnott, 
aged 13; at Brighton. 

Baker, Susan, wife of P. Baker, esq.; aged 
87, at Euston-squre, Dec. 31. 

Barron, Agnes Enfield, daughter of Mr. Ed- 
ward Enfield Barron, St. Thomas’s-street, 
Southwark, aged 16 days, Jan, 4; South Metro- 
politan Cemetery. 

Beeching, Thomas, esq., banker, aged 76 ; at 
Tunbridge-wells, Jan. 1. 

Binns, Thomas, of Mount Vernon-street, Li- 
verpool, a member of the Society of Friends; 
Dec. 27. 

Bishop, Martha, daughter of Mr. J. Bishop, 
Cold Harbour Lane, Camberwell, aged 4 years, 
and 1 month, Dec. 28; South Metropolitan Ce- 
melery. 

Bold, Mary, wife of the Rev. Thomas Bold, 
aged 74; at Liverpool, Dec. 30. 

Booth, Gertrude, only daughter of the late 
J. H. Booth, esq., of Chester-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 18; at Nelson-place, Broadstairs, 
Jan. 6. 

Bristow, Frances, fourth daughter of J. C. 
Bristow, esq., of Ensmere-hill, Westmoreland, 
aged 19; at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Jan. 7. 

Byron, Mary, wife of the Rev. John Byron, 
vicar of Elmstone Hardwick, and daughter 
of Wm. Richardson, esq., of Leatherhead, Sur- 
rey, of pulmonary consumption ; at Hastings, 
Dec. 30. 

Cardale, the Rev. George, M.A., Rector of 
Millbrook, and Vicar of Flitwick, Beds, aged 
83 ; Jan. 1. 

Charlesson, Lawrence, esq., late of St. Al- 
ban’s, Herts, aged 71; at Islington, Jan. 6. 

Coleman, William, esq., aged 69, formerly of 
Angley-house, Kent, and of Wye-house, Derby- 
shire; at Boulogne-sur-Mer, Dec. 25. 

Compigne, George, esy., aged 61; at Great 
Berkhamstead, Hertfordshire, Jan. 5. 

Cooch, Edward Franklin Brooks, esq., Char- 
lotte-place, Kennington-lane, aged 1 year, Jan. 
19; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Cooper, Henry, 2d son of the Rev. J. Cooper ; 
at St. Paul’s School, Jan. 1. 

Crooks, Lucy, wife of Mr. Robert Crooks, 
Carter-street, Walworth, aged 46,Jan. 2; South 
Metropolitan Cemetery. 
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Darby, John Lee, son of Mr. Darby, Caro- 
line -cottage, Brixton, aged 7 weeks, Dec. 26; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Davis, Rebecca, 2d daughter of Mr. James 
Davis; at Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, 
Jan. 8. 

Dawes, Helen Maria, daughter of Mr. Dawes, 
Great Dover-road, Southwark, aged 4 months, 
Jan. 1; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Deacon, Major-General Sir Charles, K.C.B. ; 
at Great Berkhamstead, Hertfordshire, Dec. 80. 

Dockray, Abigall, the wife of David Dock- 
ray, aged 59; at St. Michael’s, near Liverpool, 
Dec. 24. 

Drummond, Major-General Percy, C.B., Di- 
rector-General of Artillery, aged 63; at the 
Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 

Dury, Alexander, esq., magistrate and depu- 
ty-lieutenant for the counties of Hertford and 
Middlesex, in his 87th year; at Hadley, Mid- 
diesex, Jan. 4. 

Du Roveray, Edward, son of Stephen Du 
Roveray, esq., merchant in Havre, of a brain 
fever; at Havannah, Nov. 24. 

Dyson, Miss Mary Ann Cowley, Terrace, 
Brixton, aged 19, Jan. 8; Suuth Metropolitan 
Cemetery. 

Edwards, Mary Ann, relict of the late Rev. 
Wm. Edwards, A.M., and formerly widow of 
Wm. Cox, esq., of Bedminster-lodge, Somerset, 
and Figheldean, Wilts, aged 74; at the Manor- 
house, Queen Charlton, Somerset, Jan. 6. 

Fisher, Thomas, esq., aged 76 ; at Moutague- 
square, Dec. 29. 

Froggatt, Mary Jane Clemson, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Froggatt, of Brixton, Surry; at 
Kingston, in the province of Canada, of decline, 
much lamented, Nov. 16. 

Gisborne, Mary, the beloved wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Gisborne, Prebendary of Durham, aged 
82, having nearly com leted. the 59th year of 
their union; at Yoxall-lodge, Jan. 2. 

; Grace, Capt. Robert, Royal Marines, aged 70; 
an. 6. 

Haggitt, the Rev. John, aged 82; at Ditton, 
Cambridgeshire, Jan. 7. 

Hall, Sarah, relict of the late John Hall, 
esq., of Portslade, in the county of Sussex, to 
the deep grief of her family, in her 72d year; 
at Brighton, Jan. 1. 

Hamblin, Mr. Wm., Kennington-oval, aged 
43, Jan. 14; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Harwood, Sarah, wife of Benjamin Harwood, 
esq., Manor-park, Streatham, aged 74, Jan. 3; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Hay, John, esq., late of the Madras Medical 
Board, deeply and affectionately regretted by 
all his relatives and friends; at sgate, De- 
cember 29. 

Hayne, Alfred, youngest son of Jonathan 
joe esq., of Park-hill, Croydon, aged 11; 

an. 2. 


Head, Mrs. Mary, West-street, Walworth, 
aged 74, Dec. 16; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 
Hendrie, William, esq., much lamented, in 
the 66th year of his age; at Crescent-place, 
Burton-crescent, Jan. 1. 
Holloway, Esther, wife of John Palmer Hol- 
rial esq., aged 79; at Boston, Lincolnshire, 
an. 1. 
Iverson, Henry, esq., of Block Bank, York- 
us: at 10, Stanhope-terrace, Hyde - park, 
5. 


Iveson, Henry, esq., of Blackbank, York- 
shire, aged 75; at Stanhope-terrace, Hyde- 
park, Jan. 5. 

Jaquet, Mr. John Lewis. He was much re- 
spected asa public servant, and greatly esteemed 
by his numerous friends ; at the Post-office, Ep- 
som, Surrey, Jan. 8. 

Kirk, Charles, the only son of C. Kirk, esq., 
aged 27 ; at Colleze-street, Islington, Jan. 2. 

Knapp, Thomas George, esq., in his 77th 
year; at Norwood, Surrey, Jan. 5. 

Keene, W. C. L., esq., of Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square, and Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at- 
law, and one of Her Majesty's Justices of the 
Peace for the Cinque Ports and county of Kent, 
aged 53, deeply regretted, and leaving a numer- 
ous family to lament his loss; at Dent de Lion, 
in the Isle of Thanet, Jan. 3. 

M‘Vicar, Daniel, son of Captain M‘Vicar, 
Manor-street, Clapham, aged 30, Dec. 25; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

M‘William, Robert, esq., aged 66; at Tor- 
rington-square, Jan. 1. 

Millington, Eliza, wife of Crowley, esq., aged 
87 ; at Hastings, Dec. 81. 

Muward, John, esq., of Loxley-house, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, in the 71st year of his age; 
Dec. 30. 

Morrison, Mrs. Mary, Ludgate-hill, aged 76, 
Jau. 8; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Neylor, James, esq., in the 73d year of his 
age, regretted by a numerous family; at Belle- 
vue-house, Cheltenham, Dec. 30. 

O’Brien, Mary Anne Lydia, wife of Donough 
O’Brien, esq., aged 44; at Hastings, Jan. 1. 

Pakington, Mary, the beloved wite of John S. 
Pakington, esq., M.P.; at Westwood-park, 
Worcestershire, Jan. 6. 

Page, Mr. John, Chapel-street, Westminster, 
aged 63, Jan. 16; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Phillips, John, esq., aged 72; at Clayton- 
place, Kennington, Jan. 6th. 

Piper, Benson, son of Thomas Piper, junior, 
esq., Grove-hill, Camberwell, aged 11, Jan. 18; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Plestow, Henry Collett Berners, 2d son of 
Charles Berners Plestow, esq., of Watlington- 
hall, Norfolk, in the 19th year of his age; at 
Berlin, Dec. 23. 

Potter, Mrs. Winifred, aged 76 ; at Bromley, 
Kent, Jan. 1. 

Priest, Elizabeth Neale Frances, the eldest 
daughter of the late J. F. Priest, esq. ; of typhus 
fever, at Norwich, Jan. 3. 

Raines, Julia, wife of Major, 95th regiment, 
of brain fever, aged 38; at Sheerness, Jan. 4. 

Salter, Jane, relict of the late Samuel Salter, 
eaq., aged 78; at the Brewhouse, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, Jan. 5. 

Sawyer, Jane Hannah, wife of Win. Sawyer, 
esq., Valentine Cottage, Peckham, aged 40, 
Dec. 16; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Sherlock, Alfred Frederick, 3d son of the late 
Thos. Sherlock, esq., of John-street, Fitzroy- 
equare, of dysentery, in the 26th year of his 
age; in the Bay of Bengal, June 30. 

Sier, James, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Sier, esq., of Dewsall, in the county of Hereford, 
aged 22; at Ross, Jan. 5. 

Simpson, Jeremiah, esq., of No. 7 King’s 
Bench-walk, Inner Temple, London, where Le 
bad resided for upwards of 50 years, in the ho- 
norable pursuit of his profession as a solicitor, 


a meme. d 
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and a member of that Inn, universally respected 
for his integrity and abilities, by a large circle 
of friends, in his 75th year; at Brighton, Jan. 6. 

Smith, Jane, relict of the Rev. James Smith, 
of Clapton, aged 76; at the house of her son- 
in-law, Regent-square, Jan. 3. 

Smith, Elizabeth Martha Julia, 2d daughter 
of T. Tringham Smith, esq., of Bolton-street, 
Piccadilly, of scarlet fever, aged 14 years and 
5 months; at Old Park-farm, Theobalds, Herts, 
Dec. 29. - 

Smith, Miss Margaret, Kennington-green, 
aged 25, Jan. 6; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Smith, Arthur, esq., youngest son of William 
Smith, esq., late of Chartham-place, Kent, and 
grandson of the late Joseph Sladen, esq., of 
Folkestone, aged 27; at Chelsea, Dec. 29. 

Stocking, Mary Ann, wife of Mr. Charles 
Stocking ; in Surrey-square, aged 46, Jan. 2. 

Tattersall, Mary Grace, wife of Richard Tat- 
tersall, esq., Grosvenor-place, Hanover-square, 
aged 51, Jan. 16 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Thompson, Miss Elizabeth, aged 31; at Ca- 
dogan-terrace, Sloane-street, Chelsea, Jan. 4. 


Tucker, Ann Williame, 5th daughter of th 
late Joseph Tucker, esq.; at John-street, Be d 
ford-row, Dec. 81. 

Turabuil, Emily Jane, only daughter of Ro- 
bert Turnbull, esq., aged 5 years, after a few 
days’ illness; on Thuilleries Estate, Island of 
Grenada (West Indies), Nov. 11. 

Wall, Henrietta Marianna, daughter of Lieat. 
Henry Wall, R.N., Kennington-lane, aged 2 
years, and 9 months; South Metropolitan Ceme- 
tery. 

Wallace, Sarah, eldest daughter of Professor 
Wallace, deeply and justly lamented; at Put- 
ney, Jan. 1. 

Weldon, Julia Palmer, wife of Mr. James 
Walter Welden, Palestine-place, Hackney, aged 
29, Jan. 2; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Williams, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
John Williams, esq., late of Her Majesty's 
Receipt of Exchequer ; Cambridge-street, Con- 
naught. square, Dec. 31. 

Wilson, Frances, youngest daughter of Geo. 
Wilson, esq., aged 23; Dallam-tower, county 
of Westmoreland, Dec. 30. 


COURT MOURNING. 





LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S OFFICE, January 27. 


Orders for the Court’s going into mourning (January 29th, ) for Her late Royal Highness 
the Duchess Dowager of Schleswick Holstein Sonderbourg Augustenbourg, mother of Her 
Majesty the Queen of Denmark, and great-grand- daughter of King George II., viz— 


The ladies to wear black silk, fringed or plain linen, white gloves, necklace and ear-rings, 


black or white shoes, fans and tippets. 


The gentlemen to wear black, full-trimmed, fringed or plain linen, black swords and 


buckles. 


The Court to change the mourning on Sunday, the 5th of February, viz. :— 
The ladies to wear black silk or velvet, colored ribands, fans and tippets, or plain white, 
or white and gold, or white and silver stuffs, with black ribands. 


The gentleman to wear black coats, and black or plain white, or white and gold, or 
white and silver stuff waistcoats, full trimmed, colored swords and buckles. 


And on Sunday, the 12th of February next, the Court to go out of mourning. 





[count maGazine. ] 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY AND MONTHLY CRITIC, 





<f Genealogical ind Historical Table of the 
Royal Family of England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the present time ; shewing 
the births, marriages, and deaths of its 
illustrious members, together with those of 
the collateral branches, and the accessions 
and coronations of the Sovereigns. Com- 
yee by Joux James Yates. Bew & 
oop, Fleet-street. 


Truly Mr. Yates has taken upon him- 
self a task of no ordinary search and labor 
and, upon a general glance, he seems to 
have executed it in a most comprehen- 
sive, admirable, and perfect manner. We 
will not take upon ourselves to test its 
accuracy, the purchaser must be guided 
by the respectability of the publishers, 
and they again by the character of the 
compiler. Ina single sheet we have a 
volume of names and dates, and histori- 
cal data of the utmost interest, and one, 
indeed, to which we shall often gladly 
refer, for none can tell, save those who 
have to obtain the information, how many 
hours may be oft-times devoted in vain, 
before discovering even one of these 
particulars. The explanation given by 
the author will shew, in some measure, 
his general plan. Sons stand according 
to the order of their births, from the left- 
hand to the right, by which the seniority 
is shewn at one view. Daughters are 
stated in the same order, the only differ- 
ence being, that sons have always the 
precedence, whether younger or not. 
Second and subsequent marriages are de- 
noted by an Arabic numeral. Sovereign 
heads are denoted by a crown prefixed to 
. the names, and the addition of a numeral 
to denote the order of succession, the 
author adding that ‘ it has been found 
necessary to be thus particular, in conse- 
quence of the irregularity, with respect 
to tisane, in which several of the Royal 
accessions took place.’ The abbreviations 
made use of are similar to those long 
adopted by ourselves, viz., b. born, m. 
Or mar. married: cr. crowned, dau. 
daughter, d. died, k. killed or a violent 
death. Marriage is shewn by a double 
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horizontal line. The issue by a single 
perpendicular line. 

If accurately done, and we have every 
trust in the statement, it is, indeed, a 
treasure, whether for the school-room, or 
for the lover of history. 

The following is the succinct table of 
the duration of the several dynasties of 
houses. 


1066 to 1135 69 years. 
Blois - ditto 1135 - 1154 19 ,, 
Plantagenet ditto 1154 - 1399 245 ,, 
Lancaster or Red Rose 1399 - 1461 62 ,, 
York or White Rose 1461 - 1485 24 ,, 


Nerman line, from 


Tador- -  ditte 1485 - 1602 118 ,, 
Stuart - - ditto 1603 - 1688 85 ,, 
Orange - ditto 1689 - 1714 25 ,, 
Hanover - ditto 1714 - — 129to1848 


Great, then, as is its comprehensiveness 
and utility, we trust the author's well- 
directed toils will gain for him an abun- 
dant harvest. We cannot take our 
leave without also commending the ex- 
cellent printing of W. I. Parkin, 2, 
Church-street, Millbank, Westminster. 
Mr. Huggins’ Commemora'ion Print of the 

Visit of Her Most Gracious A to 

Scotland, in August, 1842. Engraved by 

E. Duxcax. 

Here we have at one view the General- 
Steam-Navigation-Company’s ships, the 
Monarch and the Trident, when joining 
the Royal squadron off Abb’s Head, on 
that memorable pleasure-trip, which glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands and tens 
of thousands of Her Majesty’s most loyal 
subjects of the north. The Bass Rock 
and North Berwick law are slightly per- 
ceptible in the distance, as when, just 
after sunset, they came in view ; and the 
animated scene depicts the union of all 
hearts in fervent singing of the na- 
tional hymn upon so joyous an acquatic 
meeting, when graced by the presenceof 
female Majesty in company with his 


' Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the 


Court. Here, behold the Monarch with 
its myriad flags—there, the Trindent. 
The Trinity yacht maintains a prominent 
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‘position in the foreground, whilst nighest 


to the Monarch is the Royal George ; the 
Shearwater and Black Eagle hovering in 
the distance. Mr. Huggins, long known 
for his marine views in South America, 
and as marine painter to his late Majesty 
William IV., can gain but little by our 
encomiums, we will, therefore, leave his 
work, difficult of execution as it undoubt- 
edly was, to the acuter judgment of nau- 
tical men better able to appreciate his 
task, and conclude by mentioning that the 
plate is of size sufficient to form a very 
handsome picture. 





Footsteps to the Natural History of Birds 
and Beasts. Harvey & Darron. 


A splendid Zebra in gold decks one 
side of the cover, when we proceed on- 
wards to the contents, divided in the 
following order :—part 1, a description of 
the most interesting and remarkable 
English birds and beasts:— part 2, a 
description of the most remarkable and 
interesting beasts and birds found in 
foreign countries. 

The type is large and clear, the wood- 
cuts good, particularly ‘ the cock,’ and 
next to it ‘the sheen;’ and the whole 
well a:lapted for instruction and enter- 
tainment. 


The Framinco attracts our atten- 
tion : — 


This singular bird, though formerly well- 
known in Europe, is now only prevalent 
along the American and African coasts. 

It is the most remarkable of the crane 
kind; the tallest, the bulkiest, and the most 
beautiful. The body, which is of a bright 
scarlet, is no bigger than that of a swan; 
but its legs and neck are of such an extraor- 
dinary length, that when it stande erect, it 
is upwards of six feet high. The bill is 
formed like a bow, partly red and partly 
black, and is above seven inches long; the 
legs and thighs are extremely small; and 
the toes are united by a membrane, like 
those of a goose. 

These birds generally reside near salt- 
water lakes or marshes, and form themselves 
into a rank along the sides, which often ex- 
tends nearly half a mile; being red, the 
look, ata distance like a company of sol- 
diers. One of the party stands as sentinel, 
to give instant notice if any danger should 
approach, which he does by a shrill, loud 
Noise, equal to the largest trumpet in sound. 

They make their nests in marshy places, 
of heaps of mud and weeds, about twenty 
inches high. In shape they resemble a 





sugar-loaf with the top broken off, which is 
hollowed like a basin. ‘The birds can sit on 
them, and their legs hang down on each 
side, like the legs of a man astride upon a 
cask. They seldom lay more than two eggs: 
the young ones are a long time before they 
can fly, but are soon able to run with great 
swiftness. 

The chief food of these birds is fish; and 
the rough edges of their bills enable them to 
hold their slippery prey. 


In speaking of bears the author thus 
concludes :— 


Bears retire to their dens in the winter; 
but, as they lay up no store of provision, they 
have no other nourishment during that time 
than what they get by sucking their feet, 
where the fat lodges in great abundance. 
They are very fat when they enter their re- 
treats, but come out lean and ravenous, 


After this we shall ever imagine when 


.we see a school-boy sucking his thumb, 


and becoming very thin, that he has 
been half-starved—though we should be 
puzzled to know what to say, if he con- 
tinue to do so, after three weeks’ holi- 
days! and moreover get fat, except that 
it is a very outlandish preference. 





Young Naturalist’s book of Birds. Haaver 
& Danton. 


This volume of some 160 pages, which 
modestly enough appropriates to itself 
the name only of ‘ young’ naturalist’s 
book, gives nevertheless so clever, sen- 
sible and well assorted an account of the 
feathered tribe, that it seems to have 
adapted itself to readers of any age, who 
are not really learned in ornithology. 

The wood-cuts, too, are very superior ; 
the Peacock with its spotted tail; the 
Raven, black as jet, with all the charac- 
teristics of life ; the turtle-dove, excellent. 

To shew, however, the quality of the 
publication, here, as is our wont, the au- 
thor shall speak for himself, on the sub- 
ject of a once highly popular and royal, 
though very cruel amusement, hawking. 


THE HAWK. 

According to those naturalists who have 
undertaken to determine the rules of prece- 
dence among birds, if the eagle be the king, 
the hawk should certainly be heir apparent ; 
since it is merely in size that he ranks second. 
The hawk or falcon has always been cele- 
brated for his sagacity, which, joined with in- 
domitable courage and perseverance, renders 
him peculiarly useful in the chase. But, as 
with men, bravery of the most exalted kind 
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is often masked by gentleness and meekness 
of demeanour, so in the hawk, all the above- 
mentioned qualities prevent not his possess- 
ing great gentleness and docility. Indeed, 
the mere circumstance of his having been 
used, like that faithful creature the dog, in 
hunting, may be regarded as proof sufficient 
of his tractableness. Hawking, as is well 
known, has from time immemorial been a 
fuvorite amusement, and till lately was so in 
this country, among all those varieties of the 
human family who have more wealth and 
leisure than wit. But, as civilization ad- 
vances, the services of the hawk are gene- 
rally declined, and he is permitted to convert 
his instincts to the uses for which nature be- 
stowed them upon him. Nevertheless, cer- 
tain old-fashioned country gentlemen, linked 
by tastes and mental habits to the past age, 
still scour the fields occasionally at a hawk’s 
tail; but they are merely another branch of 
the class, who delight, as the Utopia ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ in the Fowling of dogs,’’ and 
the infernal orgies of the cock-pit. Crom- 
well, to his eternal honor, abolished this lat- 
ter brutal pastime during his protectorate, 
though it was of course revived with the 
monarchy, which the wise men of those days 
would have thought endangered by the 
banishment of cock-fighting, which they 
regarded, perhaps rightly, as pre-eminently 
a ‘‘ royal game.’ 


FALCONRY IN THE EAST. 


In this part of Russia, (Zabachzar,) ac- 
cording to Bell, the best and largest falcons 
in the world are caught, which being highly 
valued for their strength and beauty, parti- 
cularly by the Turks and Per. ians, are sold 
at extravagant prices. They are not, as 
might have been expected, taken from the 
nest; but after they are full grown, when 
their natural instincts have been developed 
by exercise, and their physical powers have 
acquired, by struggling with storms and tem- 
pests, their utmost maturity and vigour, they 
are then taught to fly at swans, geese, herons, 
hares, and even antelopes; and our traveller 
saw one of them take a wild duck out of the 
water when nothing but the bill, which she 
had put up for air, could be perceived. 
Many of these falcons are as white as doves. 
Bell afterwards saw, in Kûrdistan, the beau- 
tiful species of hawk called cherkh, which is 
trained for antelope-hunting. This is done 
by stuffing the skin of one of these animals, 
and placing the food of the hawk between its 
horns, which afterwards, when the bird comes 
to be employed in the chase, induces it to 
pounce upon the head of the antelope, and 
either strike it to the ground, or retard its 
movements until the greyhounds come up. 
Sir John Malcolm, who witnessed this sin- 
gular sport at Abusheber, observes, that 
‘ the huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or 
rather desert, neer the sea-side. They have 
hawks and greyhounds, the former carried 


in the usual manner on the hand of the 
huntsman, the latter led in a leash by a 
horseman, generally the same who carries the 
hawk. When the antelope is seen, they en- 
deavour to get as near as possible; but the 
animal, the moment he observes them, goes 
off at a rate that seems swifter than the 
wind; the horsemen are instantly at full 
speed, having slipped the dogs. If it is a 
single deer, they at the same time fly the 
hawk; but if a herd, they wait till the dogs 
have fixed upon a particular antelope. The 
hawks skimming along near the ground, soon 
reach the deer, on whose head they pounce 
in succession, and sometimes with a violence 
that knocks it over.” 

“The Persian style of hare-hunting, which 
few travellers have noticed, is scarcely less 
interesting, and is thus described by Sir J. 
Malcolm :—‘* When at Shiraz the elchee 
(Sir John Malcolm,) had received a present 
of a very fine shâhbäz, or royal falcon. Be- 
fore going out, I had been amused at seeing 
Nuttee Beg, our head falconer, a man of 
great experience in his department, put upon 
this bird a pair of leathers, which he fitted 
to its thighs with as much care as if he had 
been the tailor of a fashionable horseman. 
I enquired the reason of so unusual a pro- 
ceeding. ‘You will learn that,’ said the 
consequential master of the hawks, ‘ when 
you see our sport;’ and I was convinced, at 
the period he predicted, of the old fellow's 
knowledge of his business. The first hare 
seized by the falcon was very strong, and 
the ground rough. While the bird kept the 
claws of one foot fastened in the back of its 
prey, the other was dragged along the ground, 
till it had an opportunity to lay hold of a 
tuft of grass by which it was enabled to stop 
the course of the hare, whose efforts to escape 
would, I do think, have torn the hawk 
asunder, if it had not been provided with the 
leathern defences before mentioned. The 
next time the falcon was flown gave us a 
proof of that extraordinary courage which 
its whole appearance, and poser its 
eye, denoted. It had stopped and disabled 
a second hare by the first pounce, when two 
greyhounds that had been ead in by mis- 
take, came up and endeavored to seize it. 
They were, however, repulsed by the falcon, 
whose boldness and celerity in attacking the 
dogs and securing its prey, excited our ad- 
miration and astonishment.” 

‘¢ Bell was informed of a circumstance, 
while travelling in Kûrdistan, which raises 
still higher our admiration of the falcon's 
courage; for it is trained by the Tartars to 
fly at foxes, and even wolves.” 


There is one strange inconsistency 
upon which we feel it our duty to re- 
mark; Cromwell is praised, (and, de- 
servedly if such be true) for his humanity, 
in a previous passage, yet, in an introduc- 
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tion to the article, ‘Goose Abattoir ' — 
* Sir George Head, in his ‘ home tour’ 
is quoted as giving a very amusing ac- 
count.” We lay the passage before our 
readers. 


The first boy, by virtue of his office, drove 
the geese, a dozen at a time, from the grand 
depôt into a pen parted off in one corner of 
the apartment, and there, batch by batch, 
were ustially disposed of as quickly as he 
could go to thedepétandreturn. The second 
boy, though in point of fact he acted the part 
of a hangman, did nothing more than, takin 
each goose one by one out of the aforesai 
pen prepare it for execution. To this end, 
by a dexterous twist, he entangled together 
the pinions of the bird behind its back, and 
inserted its legs in one of eight nooses that 
hung a Bi five feet from the ground 
against the wall, over a long trough on the 
fcr to catch the eee The third boy’s 

usiness was simple and sanguinary, — 
merely that of ciné throats. Of this 
young matador, although scarcely twelve 
years old, the trenchant blade had not only 
passed along the weasands of all those geese 
that had already given up the ghost, but ere 
the sun had passed his meridian, the death- 
cackle of the whole devoted six hundred had 
sounded in his ears. His whole care and 
attention was necessarily occupied with the 
dying ; though frequently unawares, and in 
despite of his best efforts, he received a flap- 
ping from a gory neck, or a tangling stream 
of blood Pa in his eye; whereat his 
countenance would gleam with a ludicrous 
expression of alacrity and surprise ; he would 
then compose the limbs of his victims in 
death with double diligence, yet only pre- 
ey so long as they showed by fluttering 
in their last moments, a disinclination to 
behave decently. Afterwards, he allowed 
every goose to go out of the world in the best 
manner it could. 


Now, to turn any account of slaughter 
into fun, is, we think, unfitting; but to 
treat lightly, even by quoting an incon- 
siderate writer, the so painful exercise of 
the necessary duties of the slaughter- 
house, in a book for the young, is highly 
injudicious. The public voice has been 
raised against executions as tending only 
to brutalize the multitude, and children, 
in particular, should be taught that Gop 
‘ permits the sacrifice,’ and at the same 
time expects the offering of a truly grate- 
ful heart, for his goodness to them, in 
providing 18 creatures to supply their 
wants; But we are hasty in our con- 
demnation, for presently, beyond, the 
Editor is equally severe, and evidently 
fully coincides with us in our remarks. 


Av Eccusnwrary Enoriish Reaprra Boox 
amp Graumag; Staonaty Recommenpep 
to Panewrs, Tutors aNp Govanwessus. 
By L. A. Donatti, Prorzsson or Lax- 
euaces. 3rd Eprtion, J. Parkins, Church 
Street, Milbank Street, Westminster. 1842. 


The inside cover contains a letter from 

the Rev. J. Forshall, Secretary to the 
British Museum, addressed to L. A. Do- 
natti, Esq., which says, “ 1 am to offer 
you the Trustees’ best thanks for this de- 
sirable addition to the Museum library.” 
This letter must be extremely satisfactory 
to M. Donatti, of whose assiduous labors 
we have had some years’ knowledge. 
The sentiments contained in the address 
to the British nation, we are of opinion, 
if they could be carried into effect, would 
be of the greatest value to society gene- 
rally. 
We have long thought that there is 
too great a separation between the classes 
in England, now much, however, brought 
together by steam-boat and railway tra- 
velling, and that the sooner it in some 
measure correspond with the mutual 
good feeling between landlord and yeo- 
man the better. But in what manner 
can this unchristian impediment be re- 
moved? What can break down the bar- 
rier—leap the bar of that most destruc- 
tive of habits, individual and national 
Prejudice, yes, that prejudice and that 
alone which prevents mutual intercourse, 
whereby the comforts of all are so much 
diminished, and their security too. What, 
we ask, can remove it? Donatti has the 
answer,—education. Yes, Donatti, you 
are right. No difference of opinion ex- 
ists between us on that point. Educa- 
tion can alone destray prejudice. But 
education must have a beginning—read- 
ing, writing, and learning grammar at the 
same school ; playing in the same ground ; 
engaged in the same scenes of mischief ; 
subject to the same punishments ; sharing 
the same rewards ; striving for the same 
scholarship. Yes, but grammar is diffi- 
cult of acquisition. It may have been so, 
but Donatti has removed many of those 
difficulties, and rendered pronunciation, 
even to children, without the aid of that 
scientific work, ‘“‘ Walker's Pronouncing 
Dictionary,” comparatively easy. We 
congratulate the younger branches on 
this help to their studies. 
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Cumontcies or rue Carzwozx. By Edward 
West W.J. Cleave, Baker-ctreet. 


It is the duty of an editor to review 
all works, however humble, that are not 
of an irreligious or immoral tendency, 
which are sent for his perusal. This 
little production, of small price, now 
claims our notice. It professes to be 
Chronicles of, we fear, in these times, a 
numerous class, which, from accounts 
that frequently appear are likely to in- 
crease. We are sorry for it: we would 
that the deserving, however poor, should 
be happy—the undeserving reclaimed. 
This is a Christian wish, and will find 
its way to the hearts of Christian readers. 
Much may undoubtedly be done by in- 
dividuals to remove the canker that feeds 
upon cereworn beings—much, by timely 
relief—more, perhaps, from kindly feel- 
ings. That much deception is practised, 
we are aware ; that many worthy persons, 
owing to frequent impositions are refused 
relief, is natural; still, in large towns, 
with prudence, and, in country villages, 
by due enquiry, much good may be done ; 
and we know of no feelings more delightful 
than those which arise from the consci- 
ousness of having lightened the griefs of 
the careworn.. We, therefore, recom- 
mend this small work to the perusal of 
our readers, who may thus easily obtain 
information of the distresses of their fel- 
low-creatures, without being pained by 
Witnessing them. The rich, too, may 
learn a lesson, that wealth and happiness 
are not the same; and from that portion 
of the history which commences, “ I was 
born rich,” to the end of the number, be 
induced to recollect, that although God 
in his wisdom has thought proper to 
make distinctions amongst men, as there 
are inferior and superior conditions in 
Heaven, yet that he has implanted similar 
feelings in every human breast; each 
has similar wants to have removed; the 
same desire for enjoyment; let him re- 
member, where convinced that the sup- 
pliant for bounty is deserving, that “ cha- 
rity covers a multitude of sins;” that in 
the varying scenes of existence some go 
up, some go down, yet all are still under 
the care of the same superintending Pro- 
vidence ; that, in that hour, whenwe must 
take a long farewell of the world and all 
its greatness, there can be no greater com- 
fort, no greater source of consolation to 
the fairting heart, than the remembrance 


of good done, evil removed, and misery 
relieved; then, indeed, may the dying 
man say, “Oh! death, where is thy 
sting! Oh! grave, where is thy victory ! 
I quit an earthly mansion for an heavenly 
abode—sorrow for joy—an uncertain ex- 
istence for a perpetual inheritance !” 
Well may the dying man, who thus feels, 
experience happiness, as he hears his 
Saviour eay, “ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant! Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord !” 

The work before us is, as we said, 
trivial—but the welfare of a numerous 
class must ever be important, and we 
know no charity more entitled to public 
sympathy than that of which the Secre- 
tary who has forwarded this work belongs 
the Society for the Relief of Shipwrecked 
Mariners.” To a commercial nation, a 
sailor’s comfort is a nation’s safe-guard ; 
for whilst the seaman, from principles of 
honor, loyalty and gratitude will defend us 
abroad, England’s shores will be ever 
secure against a foreign foe; and thus, in 
promoting the sailor’s happiness—ren- 
dering assistance when terrific storms as 
of late, sweep the coast—England herself 
will have her reward in greater general 
security, and the greatest of glory, a 
nation's chief pride—the relieving of the 
unhappy condition of that portion of her 
Majesty's subjects, the greatest perhaps 
of all carewurn beings, shipwrecked 
mariners. 

We know well that the poor themselves 
are charitable—the rich, too, though 
very often imposed upon; whence then 
comes that class of men, whom worse 
than fiendish avarice induces to possess 
themselves of all that remains of some 
awful wreck which chance has placed 
within their unhallowed reach. A new 
law should be enacted—showing at once 
the barbarity, iniquity and wrong of such 
a course, and that neither by law nor 
any imaginary custom does any right of 
the nature exist by which these worse 
than thieves carry on their heartless 
calling. 





Tae Lavrzs’-Work-Taste Book wir nu- 
merous Encravinas, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
Various Scetcues IN THOSE UseruL AND 
FasnionaBLe Emprormenrs. Clarke § 
Co., Old Bailey. 1843. 


It must be evident that, on the due 
occupation of woman's time, a great por- 
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tion of man's comfort must depend; that 
should it be of a domestic and endearing 
character, home will be comfortable ; and 
that should it be a thoughtless, giddy 
hankering after vain pursuits that only 
consume her leisure hours, the domestic 
hearth will be proportionately uncom- 
fortable. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that females should have some 
inviting domestic pursuit that may en- 
tice them to seek happiness in the en- 
Joyments of home, rather than none, ex- 
cept from abroad. Ofthe various accom- 


plishments necessary to form the female. 


character, none appear to be more useful 
and lasting than skill in needle-work. 
Besides a considerable saving of expense, 
the mind, without undergoing fatigue, 
becomes amused, and the female of taste 
can look back with satisfaction at the 
close of the day to her handy work. She 
can thus, like the bee, ‘improve each 
shining hour,’ and gather the honey of 
approbation from a husband’s, oraffection- 
ate brother's smiles, as she displays the 
style and chasteness of her skilful con- 
ception of design or correctness of execu- 
tion. Yet, great as her natural acquire- 
ments in the needle may be, she can de- 
rive many increased helps to enjoyment 
from published designe and explications 
of various terms suited to the business of 
the needle; and should our fair readers 
be of the same opinion, the designs and 
information contained in the Ladies’- 
Work- Table Book will be found to be ex- 
ceedingly acceptable. 





Jo Ta1umpHe! A Sona or Victory. Depr- 
CATED TO A Revoicina Pugzic. By 4 
Templar. Pickering, 1842. 

This little issue from the press bears 
the emphatic title Io Triumphe! a song 
of victory, on our glorious entry into 
Cabul; to which is added the massacre 
of Cabul !—Rejoicing! aye, indeed,’ re- 
joicing! but whether for the mannér in 
which we got into the war, or for the 
manner in which we got out of it, far be 


_it from us to determine. 


THE MASSACRE OF CABUL. 


There speeds a bark across the wave, 
With the flag of England on her ; 

Why at her prow hangs drooping so 
That badge of undimm’d honor. 


There posts a courrier o’er the land 
From India’s sultry sky ; 

And he hath crost the Pearl-Gulf coast, 
And the deserts of Araby. 


Yet torrid sun, nor gem of the deep, 
Nor the drought of Mecca’s sands, 

Nor Turk, nor Copt have that herald stopt : — 
He hath tidings in his hands. 


Now rides in Albion’s port the bark, 
With her colours half-mast-high ; 

And safe to his home is the runner come, 
With evil-boding eye. 


Why bears that bark the sign of woe ? 
And why doth the new-return'd 

Meet with eye so sad the greetings giad 
Of the hearth for which he yearn'd ? 


The latter poem we are informed appeared. 
last year in another periodical ; to give, 
however, to the author that fame for which 
his muse is aspiring we transfer it to our 
critical pages. 

We bear little feeling in common with 
the writer's introductory note, neither 
with thelanguage of the Guvernor-genera! 
of India. We quote the author's words :-— 


‘The wriler feels that some apology is due 
jor thus soon reprinting lines in themselves so 
insignificant ; still more for allaying the ex- 
ultation of the moment by any thing like a 
wailing note. To the last objection he returns 
the language of the Governor-general of India.’ 
“ Thus have all past disasters been retrieved 
and avenged on every scene on which they 
were sustained.” The calamity enhances the 
joy. And, considering how closely the subject 
of these verses is allied to the more glorious 
theme which he now ventures to celebrate, he 
has thought that they might prove a not inap- 
propriate pendant to his song of victory. 


He hathrender’d his sable-sealéd charge ;— 
Yon packet shall utter all : 

And 'tis some relief, that, ’mid sh ame and grief, 
Not a tongue a curse lets fall 


Why answers he not their oft request ? 
And why do his tears fall fast ? 

Is it shame—or grief? Doth he doubt belief ? 
Or fear lest a curse should blast ? 


Woe—woe to the aged and the fair! 
Mourn, Britain, this heavy day, 

O’er the gory grave of the young and the brave, 
Who lie murder'd far away. 


Mourn for the youth untimely slain ; 
For the hero of threescore ; 
And the perishing throes, as they dropp'd on the 
snows, 
Of thrice three thousand more. 


Weep for the dying, and weep for the dead, 
And weep for the living too, 

To barbarian's hand who captive stand— 
The scanty residue. 
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Awake, each heart that’s Briton-born ! 
Husbands and sires, awake ! 
For your daughters and wives—for their jev- 
pardied lives— 
Their perill'd honor, quake. 


The dead are at rest ; nor ignobly press’d 
The battle-slain their sod : 

Andeach weary rank that expiring sank 
May be sleeping with their God. 


Oh! break not their sleep with detraction’scry, 

- Be the tongue of malice still ; 

And record on their tomb no ungenerous doom, 
In the grave their fame to kill. 


Peace to thine ashes, gallant chief, 
Envoy of England’s Queen! 

In her cause didst thou fall by a traitor’s ball, 
Decoy’d ’neath princely mien. 


Shame on the coward infidel, 
That a trusting foe betray’d ; 

Who his victor o'ercame with a murderer’s aim, 
And urged th’ assassin’s blade ! 


Shame on the caitiff, that work’d our fall 
With heaven-attesting lies! 
Whose safeguard deceiv'd, while he plann’d and 
achiev'd 
His myriad butcheries! 


—And a British host ten thousand strong 
Retreats before its foes, 

Like sheep, to be fell'’d, when famine hath quell’d, 
? Mid Himalaya’s snows. 


For deep in the heart of wild Cabal, 
By mountains fast lock’d in, 
They have enter’d the snare, to be trapp'd un- 
aware 
By the hordes they look’d to win. 


Ten thousand human souls set forth 
The barrier-heights to scale ; 
And ry hunger, and cold, and the Affghan’s 
0 
Came but one to tell the tale. 


The ice and the rocks are ruddy yet, 
And the torrent sweeps redly past ; 
And spirits of wrath o’er that guilty path 

Ride shrieking on the blast. 


Three hundred once from Sparta thus 

* Annihilated fell; 

E’en such their tomb; e’en thus their doom 
Escapéd one to tell. 


Henceforth with Thermopylæ be writ 

_ Jugdulluk’s deadlier pass; 

And in annall'd lore, join our victim-corps 
With the band of Leonidas. 


Oh: marvel ye, if her pennon droop 

On the deck with such huge woes freightcd ? 
To his cheek if clung the herald’s tongue, 

And his tears the news related ? 


Mourn for our soldiers who bravely bled ! 
Whom the knife, or north- wind slew ! 
Weep for the dying, and weep for the dead, 

And weep for the living too! | 


However, in the concluding portion of 
the song of victory, we see much of merit 
in metre and sentiment. 

Here is one stanza of very redeeming 
character : — 

To triumphe! To the God of Heaven 
The glory and the victory be given. 
Oh! magnify 
The Lord Most High, 
For He hath set at liberty. 
To Him belong 
The shout, the song: 
His arm was in the battle strong. 
Sing, clap your hands ; 
For among the lands 
None blest like favor’d England stands. 
Laud we His Name 
With loud acclaim ; 
The praise be His, and ours the shame. 
Hie to His courts with joy, and bow before Him, 
While the millions of the realm with one heart 
and voice adore Him! 


Deo, Deo gloria! 
Bless the Lord 
With one accord, 
And the triumphs of His name record : 
Deo laus et gloria! 
Io triumphe ! Swell thanksgiving’s cry! 
Let hymns of praise mount up with songs of 
victory ! 





Governesses, or Modern Education, By 
Mapame B. Riorrey, Authoress of ‘‘ Pri- 
vate Eduration.’’ Twelve monthly parts, 
forming one volume. 22, Newman-street, 
1842. 


We are of the liberal-minded in sci- 
ence ; we think that learning, like virtue, 
is to be found in every nation under the 
sun, and we thank God national prejudice 
has no effect upon us. We can prize 
merit wherever it is to be found. Once, 
indeed, England was foolish ; we liked 
nothing French but their fashions; but 
twenty-five years of peace have done 
wonders, and united England and France, 
notwithstanding an occasional brush, in 
the bonds of the closest intimacy, and 
each nation is at heart aware of the value 
and even the necessity of mutual depend- 
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ance. We take their wines and brandies, 
they, in return, purchase our goods, 
though rather too warily. The exchange 
of traffic leads again to an intercourse 
of thought, both verbal and epistolary ; 
and, further, we import their books, and 
they have recourse to our literature. It 
is, therefore, with pleasure that we refer 
to a work published by Madame Bureau, 
the English lady of a French literary 
gentleman, of no small science, upon mo- 
dern education. As long as the inter- 
course of the sexes takes place, and love 
and marriage form a part of human hap- 
piness, so long will education be requi- 
site to teach the young idea how to shoot. 
This is by far the most important step, 
for it is wisely written, ‘ Train up a 
child in the way it should go, and when 
old it will not depart from it.” Hence 
the value of watching first ideas, and 
making them subservient to morality 
and justice. The way the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined. The value of early 
training having been known and appre- 
ciated, even in the days of Solomon, it 
is not wonderful that in times like the 
present, when the advantages of educa- 
tion are so well understood, that any 
work on education should meet with en- 
couragement, and much less so when un- 
dertaken by a lady whose talents have 
been well known in the educational 
world. Parents feel a lively interest in 
the welfare of their children, yet it often 
happens that they may be otherwise en- 
gaged, so as to be prevented from in- 
structing them, or not sufficiently prac- 
ticed in the art to direct their education. 
In such a case a governess is required, 
and the greatest judgment is necessary in 
the selecting of one. How much depends 
upon a right choice! Yet, as great care 
is necessary in the selection, it is an im- 
portant service to know the qualifications 
a governess should possess. Under such 
circumstances, Mad. B. Riofrey's ‘“‘ Mo- 
dern Education” will be perused to ad- 
vantage. The authoress, in her January 
edition, states “that she did not anticipate 
the success with which her views on edu- 
cation would be attended.” Why not? 
Was it from the diffidence that accompa- 
nies merit? We are glad, however, to 
see that a discerning public have removed 
those imaginary bands, and given the 
authoress free circulation with a more 
favorable welcome than was, it seems, 
anticipated, 


Opsenvations ox THE Panszavation oF 
Hears 1 levancy, Yours, Mamnooon, 
any Aas. Wrre À Buatzr Accouxr or Tas 
Pancreat Barish ax Conwrimzwrat Spas 
anp Warertne Praces. By John Har- 
rison Curtis, Esq. 4th Evrrios, Joks 
Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 1842. 


Here we have a subject of first import- 
ance to every human being, in infancy, 
youth, manhood and age; every stage 
of existence is interested in the peserva- 
tion of health; without it, farewell to 
genius ; to relations and friends ; farewell, 
indeed, to all life’s blessings. Being of 
such importance we are highly pleased to 
see a work by Mr. Curtis, treating on 
this deeply interesting subject, wherein 
are given plain and simple directions upon 
the preservation of health. Among nu- 
merous directions and good advice, we 
highly approve of using water instead of 
beer, wine, or spirituous liquors ; par- 
ticularly during dinner, especially by those 
offull habit, whose debilitated constitutions 
cause them to consider exercise gene- 
rally, but especially in the open air, as a 
fatigue ; nothing, however, is more de- 
structive to health than immoderate m- 
dulgence followed by ease or sedentary em- 
ployments wherein concentrated thought 
is required, which fatigues the mind, 
without, in the least, wearying the body. 
Such persons as are devoted to any of the 
liberal professions should, as a task self- 
imposed, compel themselves to devote 
two hours a day, at the least, to motion, 
either on foot or on horseback, and when 
the weather is wet, foggy or unsuitable, 
they should use dumb-bells which would 
afford motion and relieve the mind—nor 
would there be the loss of time, which the 
studious ‘might suppose, as the motion, 
besides being a relief for a time, would 
promote a healthy state of the brain and 
contribute to clear the intellect, without 
which studying only breeds mental con- 
fusion. But while we recommend water, 
medicinally, particulayly the first thing in 
the morning, directly the student, or lux- 
uriously inclined, gets out of bed, yet we 
are no enemies to the good things of this 
life, and are convinced there : as pa 
danger to health in living too low, as 
living too high: neither do we admire 
living by stated rules ; but would have all 
men on every occasion deal with health, as 
with science, and all the affairs of life, 
exercising judgment and discretion. Our 
rule, if we were asked, would be, “ mo- 
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deration in every thing ; in eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, exercise, study—allow a 
certain portion of time to each — mark 
well their boundaries; let not the one 
enter upon the estate and commit tres- 
pass against the other. Should there be 
an inclination to do so—let the penalty 
awarded, by reason, pay back what has 
been unlawfully taken; if you will pos- 
sess overmuch to-day—pay back, even 
as quickly as to morrow. Such a habit 
would bring all straight, quickly. The 
most fearful diseases, if this good rule 
has hitherto been unattended to, would 
gradually disappear—gout, rheumatism, 
palsy, liver, head-ache, confusion of intel- 
lect, irritability, madness, and the prize, 
by excess often lost, would, by modera- 
tion, be secured. 

Bat whither are we wandering. We 
almost fear to be brought before the 
board of health for destroying trade. 
Chemists, doctors, physicians, all crying 
out against Curtis on health, or against 
our observations, as having done more 
mischief to trade than Peel's tariff! Well, 
if some are injured, some are benefitted, 
and a train of evils disappearing from the 
land it will be an ample equivalent. 

We are of Mr. Curtis’ opinion as to 
the great benefit that the country would 
experience by the removal of that dis- 
grace to civilization, burying in churches 
and church-yards, now so overcrowded 
that the authorities of some parishes have 
been openly denounced for most revolt- 
ing acts of brutal desecration. It was 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
first turned church burial to his profit; 
let, then, we would pray, the archbishop 
of the same see in 1843 have the honor 
of putting a stop to the disgraceful prac- 
tice. What can be more indecent, as well 
as more injurious to mora's, more averse 
from the character of a pure religion, 
more disgusting to every feeling mind, 
than turning up the dead after ever so 
short a period, to make room for others. 
What are you about, ye Bishops? What 
answer get ye to your printed forms, whe- 
ther your church-yard as well as church 
are welland decently maintained? What 
say ye, clergymen? Where are your en- 
lightened legislators who state that by 
the constitution you are empowered to 
make laws; you peers of the realm, by 
constitution wise, that you, from private 
motives, from blindness, or from the want 


of moral courage, let this foul stigma, 
this plague-spot, this pestilence, fasten 
itself upon the people as the stench of 
putridity assails their nostrils; and we 
will speak thus boldly, lest the efforts 
now ostensibly making in one House of 
Parliament should be nullified in part or 
wholly by any untoward influence. 

Act firmly and fairly and you will in- 
sure your country’s gratitude in this as in 
every other measure, if not, the pressure 
from without on the part of the people 
may show, if not greater intelligence, at 
least a quicker perception of their own 
acquirements. At the same time your 
legislative measures compel religion to be 
decent in all her offices, and avarice to 
give up for the public good a portion of 
her wealth. But how is this thought of 
by some of your own body? The famous, 
but happily defeated measure of Viscount 
Ingestrie proposed to apportion, even be- 
fore trial, some tens of thousands of thou- 
sands of pounds for an invention by his 
Lordship’s friend of a new explosive power 
to destroy shipping. Yes, the very same 
Viscount Ingestrie, who, as a senator, 
would thus for a friend attack the public 
purse, when, from the nature of the dis- 
covery, every benefit ought to have been 
left to the consideration of the govern- 
ment. Has his Lordship, we say, ever 
in his place in Parliament thought either 
of private claim or public interests, in 
speaking one word for the arduous 
founder of the ex-urban cemetery system, 
whom and whose scheme he knew s0 
well; but, on the contrary his Lordship, 
with others, leagued to rob, not only the 
founder of his scheme, but even of the 
fair fame which, in any other country 
but England, might have secured to him 
some public favour, by entrusting to his 
hands the carrying out of his single- 
handed effort, his benevolent purpose as 
conservator of the public health. His 
Lordship, however, thwarted, delayed, 
the grand project, which he declared he 
so much admired that he sits at the com- 
pany’s board in testimony only of course 
of his continued approval of the measure. 
We would, however, earnestly hope that 
all others setting about the task are less 
shackled ! 

But shame that he who had been the 
first who labored at the oar for twenty 
years should be passed over, whilst mere 
juveniles in the project usurp an almost 
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prerogative of the founder to be allowed— 
shall we say—yea, rather be called upon 
to accomplish all that he intended, which 
was useful. Nor would it be to him only 
a stirring reward—this is the grand 
means by which we would stir up a pa- 
triotic administration to be useful, and not 
suffer this or any founder to lose his just 
reward ; for what think our readers that 
we care about Mr. Carden, his Harrow- 
road Cemetery, or his scheme of ex-urban 
burial? The honour of that measure, 
whatever it may hereafter be, the toil, 
fatigue, expense of the design, the scoff- 
ing, the ridicule, were undoubtedly his— 
his alone, for years, with many a knave 
to deal with to boot, yet, say we firmly, 
that more has been done for the public 
health by this measure, concocted by the 
individual we have named, and by him, 
alone, in a few years, than by any mea- 
sure which has for years been enter- 
tained by the legislature for any purpose 
touching the public health. 


No act can be more injurious to loyalty, 
more destructive to patriotism, to every 
generous impulse, than the coldness of 
official neglect where yet the public voice 
speaks favourably. We feel persuaded 
that at this time there is a secret measure 
on foot to obtain the, if properly exe- 
cuted, most useful appointment of Con- 
SERVATOR OF THE Pustic HEALTH, and 
that this is in reality the reason why some 
are so backward in doing Mr. Carden 
justice, and others so forward in pro- 
claiming their own merits and setting 
forth their own exertions: not to take too 
lofty a flight by the comparison — Sir 
Christopher Wren was the architect of his 
own lasting fame—the other we have in 
view, the founder of his wholly new, ad- 
mired, and healthful project, which, too, 
will carry its name when the proud fabric 
of St. Paul's shall lie crumbling in the 
dust; the project of the latter become 
far more universal, for these cemeteries 
will establish themselves everywhere, 
whether with leave or without leave; 
animated by loity sentiments of utility, 
he thought he could, and he said he would, 
and he did overcome all prejudice, even 
the very greatest to which the human 
heart would be likely to attach itself most 
closely. Trusting, then, that we observe 
a more just and generous spirit in the 
present acts of the combined legislature, 
we necd hardly urge this subject further. 


Individual selfishness in his Lordship's 
friend’s case (?) was most properly frus- 
trated, and if the spirit of honest frus- 
tration on the one hand, and unflinching 
jusiice on the other, be the rule of the 
present Houses, as the language of {the 
chiefs would lead us to imagine, great, 
we doubt not, will be the, number of 
those who will exert themselves for the 
general good. If otherwise, such damper 
would breed a cancrous hot-bed moet in- 
jurious to loyalty, most destructive to 
patriotism. How unjust, how unchristian 
like, that unless wealth and power unite 
themselvesin one’s favor, the promoter of a 
good purpose should be without reward ! 
That the very name of a founder shall, if 
possible, be buried in oblivion. We hear 
often of gratitude from the poor; ought 
there not to be justice among the rich? 
He that has benefitted his country, whe- 
ther peasant or peer, ought to have the 
merit of his project! the prime minister 
his friend !! the government his patrons !!! 
If not, to contend were the extreme of 
folly, and the planner of his own fortune 
sows wheat to reap only chaff and vexa- 
tion of spirit; so that the worldly-wise 
(a very numerous class, leagued in with 
participating associates, relying upon none, 
because secret/y conscious of their own 
strength), forgetful of all, help themselves 
in a manner which, disgraceful as it is 
foul, has of late been but too apparent in 
a great number of very notable in- 
stances. 

Before’taking leave of our author we 
recommend his book among many other 
reasons for encouraging travelling gene- 
rally as a change, and highly conducive 
to health, and admire his recommenda- 
tions for low fares, to enable the multi- 
tude to get a holiday often, whilst we 
conclude with shewing his opinion of the 
value of cemeteries as a sanative mea- 
sure. 


‘ The salubrity of the metropolis would 
be increased if the practice of interring 
the dead within its boundaries were aban- 
doned. For this reason, I rejoice to ob- 
serve that the number of cemeteries round 
London is rapidly augmenting ; and in a 
few years they will, I doubt not, entirely 
supersede vaults and churchyards,—a result 
highly desirable.on many accounts. Of 
the moral benefits erising from the use of 
cem:teries, and the admission of the publie 
into them, much might be said,—the advan- 
tages in regard to uealth must be obvious to 
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alle It is highly desirable that interments 
in towns should be prohibited by act of par- 
liament; or, at all events, that no new bury- 
ing-grounds should be set apart within their 
precincts, nor vaults constructed in any of 
the numerous new churches now in progress 
of erection. The Kensal Green, the North 
London, and the Norwood Cemeteries, are 
beautifully laid out—indeed, they are all ad- 
mirable places.” 


© A dreadful account appeared in the public 
journals a short while ago, of the state of Ald- 
gate churchyard, which, it seems, is so crowded 
with graves that not a single vacant spot is left, 
and hence graves are reopened before it is safe 
to do so: a few months ago a man, whilst en- 
gaged in this occupation, was deprived of life + 
y the mephitic air arising from the graves. 
Many others of the London churchyards are in 
an equally shocking state.—Curtis. 


+ Precisely what we remember to have been 
published by Mr. Carden in the year 1824 
which he stated might occur, before the public 
would consider the project in the light of a ne- 
cessary sanatory measure.— Ep. 

No account could be worse than the Parlia- 
mentary evidence of St. Clement’s church- 
yard.— Ep. 


Gumi 


Cottage Economy. By Wu. Conzzrr. 
Anne Consett. 


Those who will new read the preface 
to this useful little help-mete for the cot- 
tager, dispassionately laying aside all 
prejudice, will, we think, be ready to de- 
clare that the author had really at heart 
at least the good of his fellow-creatures 
of the humbler sort, yet what state can be 
thriving for a long season where the in- 
terests of all are not held in equal rever- 
ence. We greatly admire his definition of 
economy, and concur that it is often found 
in the most liberal disposition, a disposi- 
tion precisely the contrary of that of the 
miser ; this he says is perfectly consistent 
with economy. The object of this work 
he declares to be to convey to the families 
of the labouring classes in particular, such 
information as may enable them to effect 
an economical management ; and, truly, 
in this respect, he is a good domestic 
guide, barring the improvements of mo- 
dern times by which many things are 
done in a far easier and more economical 
manner, though the directions are equally 
good now as at the time he wrote. 

We are not called upon to deal with 
his political creed, which, in these times 
might not be unfavorably regarded even 
by the highest. Mans of the changes he 
speaks of have taken place—we have re- 


turned to a metallic currency, and private 
persons, with little taxation, can brew 
their own beer. But Cobbett, like many 
others and the wisest, too, has this notion 
conspicuous in his writings, as many 
M. P.’s have in their speeches ‘ do as I 
say, and all will be right.’ Alas, his 
changes have been rung, their opinions 
and views followed, yet far at this time 
is the nation from not suffering. Extend 
the principles of free trade, says one party, 
free trade is the cause of all our misery 
says another—whilst all seem to forget 
that perfect happiness, the absence from 
sufferings and privations is not to be the 
lot of man, and we fear, as Cobbett too 
truly says, that there is more of actual 
wretchedness (mental of course we both 
mean) amongst those who want for no- 
thing which wealth can give, than among 
the so-termed multitude of poor, of that 
class gaining subsistence by the daily 
sweat of their brow. On that subject he 
very properly condemns as degrading, 
the epithet, poor, substituting more justly 
the term less wealthy than those who are 
richer ; for we are all rich or poor by 
comparison, until we arrive at that class 
which is wholly destitute—destitute, we 
fear, as well of the goods of this world, as 
of that energetic spirit and uprightness 
of character, the real cause of their low, 
degraded, and forlorn situation. 

How playfully does the author speak 
of the early initiation of youth into those 
domestic endearments which shall fill his 
soul with an early love for something— 
give the boys their doves or pigeons, says 
he. 

It is curious to see Mr. Cobbett’s con« 
demnation of tea-drinking as an effemi- 
nate beverage :—it may be so, but living 
as so many thousands do in close, pent- 
up cities, malt liquor, assuredly, would 
not do, but see by the present statement 
how the monster is taken by the hand. 





Tza.—The daily quantity consumed in the 
United Kingdom, is about 100,000 Ib., and 
the annual consumption has _ reached 
36,000,000 lb. ; the sum annually paid by 
consumers is estimated at about £9,000,000, 
#1,502,000 of which pass to the revenue for 
duty, while the remainder goes to the im- 
porter and the wholesale and retail dealer. 


We do admire his general instructions, 
whereby the man in humble life may 
make himself independent. Now-a-days 
men are so grand—they must have a 
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host of blue Jiveried varlets pacing before 
their doors to vaze at all the pretty things, 
and pretty folks too, as well as in souples 
to count the people going to church—one 
solitary beadle with his cocked, gold-laced 
hat and cane was at once the wonder and 
the dread of naughty little boys and girls. 
Now, there is a batoned army, for whose 
support the parish of Lambeth alone, a 
very poor but extensive parish, pays al- 
most £10,000 annually! Not, however, 
to trench upon parochial matters, let us 
return to the cottage, where the author 
would have the inmates do all possible 
for themselves—Brew, Bake, &c. &c. 
How silly, he remarks, to be dependent 
upon the baker, the brewer, that without 
them, you can have nothing; but think, 
he says, of the gratification of indepen- 
dence—the goodness of the article you 
consume—the saving—add a trifle to the 
wages of your domestics out of the gain, 
and then it wld be pleasant service for 
themtodothework. Such are the passages 
with which this practical manual abounds, 
which deserves no less consideration from 
the cottager than the peer on whose estate 
he dwells. Let any one try a country 
loaf, or bread made only of flour and 
balm, and he will ever long for such af- 
terwards. Baker’s bread of the morning, 
is delicious when hot, yet the same loaf is 
often sour before the close of theday. To 
" overcome the adulteration, much alum is 
used, which, with potato to make it light, 
gives to the consumer nothalf thenourish- 
ment which it ought, besides clogging 
the stomach and laying the foundation of 
_ disease. How strange it is that we 
should so grudge ourselves a quality that 
is good, when the subject is as important 
to the mind as to the body. And touch- 
ing malt liquor—we are inclined to think 
that the use of known-to-be-wholesome 
ginger beer is often preferable. Lighter 
on the stomach and of a stimulative cha- 
racter, the circulation of the blood is more 
general, and that stagnation which gives 
cold feet, cold hands, cold extremities, 
we are inclined to think would be often 
wholly prevented. 





Daonisivs,—Tuz Anropacire— with other 
Poems. By Ann Hawkshaw. Jackson & 
Walford, St. Paul's Church-yard. 1842. 


Here we have a poem of great length, 
eontaming pasanges of great beauty, and 
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possessing touches of true poetic charae- 
ter. The Areopagite of itself is far too 
long to be introduced into our pages, but 
we have no doubt the perusal will afford 
satisfaction to persons possessing @ poetic 
vein. We shall, therefore, content our- 
selves by introducing to our readers some 
of the authoress’ minor poems. We think 
that, at a time when the right of search, 
a regular anti-slave question, is making 
such a noise in France, and when Eng- 
land, with native generosity, has taken 
from the national wealth so large a sum 
as twenty millions to set her own slaves 
free, that the following lines, ‘“ Why am 
I a slave | must go deep—deep to our 
fair readers’ hearts. The verses, “ Why 
am Ia slave?” were occasioned by an 
occurrence in the Isle of France, where 
we are informed one poor wretch died 
broken-hearted, constantly exclaiming, 
‘ Why am I a slave ?” 


WHY AM I A SLAVE! 


“ One poor wretch died here (Isle of France) 
broken hearted, constantly exclaiming, ‘ Why 
am [a slave?’ "— 

Bennet and Tyerman's Voyage round the Werld. 


Why do I bear that cursed name? 
hy, why am I a slave? 

Why doomed to drag a wretched life 
In sorrow to the grave? 

Born 'mid the mountains solitudes, 
And as the lion free, 

Who had a right to bind these limbs 
And make a slave of me? 


I looked—there stood the white man’s home, 
"Mid pleasant founts and flowers, 
"Mid waving woods and waters clear, 
Green vines and rosy bowers ; 
It had an air of loveliness 
That suited not despair— 
I turned away, for well I knew 
That happy hearts were there. 


I knew that happy hearts were there, 
For voices full of glee 

Came on the air, and from their tone 
I knew that they were free; 

Unlike the low faint murmuring sound, 
That marks ae wretched slave, 

Words wrung from misery's quivering li 
Tkat sound as from ths pave. Ree 


I turned—there stood my lonely hut, 
I call it not my home, 
For no beloved face is there, 
And no familiar form, 
No voice to break its solitude, 
And none to soothe the woe 
Of him who was but born to gi 
Whoe tears must ever flow. 
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Way does the rose bestrew his path, 
And mine the pricking thorn? 

Why was the white man born to smile, 
And I to sigh and mourn? 

I know not, only this I know, 
Till in the silent grave 

There is no hope, no joy for me, 
I am a slave—a alave ! 


We, too, have asked ourselves the 
question, why man, who has committed 
no crime, should be torn by monsters, 
Christian-infidels and murderers, from 
the home of his childhood, from his 
country beloved. Why he should be se- 
parated from his wife, or forced to endure 
slavery with them, were even such his 
good fortune. We are glad Christian 
England speaks in a language not to be 
misunderstood by unthinking, worse than 
heathen, nations, though they profess, but 
do not practise Christianity. We are on 
this occasion proud of our country; we re- 
joice that she has set areligious example 
to all the nations of the eærth—to Spain, 
to Portugal, to America—even to Ame- 
rica—the boasted, the free, with her 
millions of slaves ! !—nay, to France her- 
self. That there may be some bravado 
about the right of stealing human beings 
for gain, and in revenge murdering them 
for non-obedience to the hated applica- 
tion of the whip, alias slow death, and con- 
sequently, murder by torture, we con- 
sider highly probable : but, in the slave’s 
cause, in defence of the rights of huma- 
nity, now so dearly interesting to all civi- 
lized states, let oneorall together offer the 
least resistance ; let them if they dare, in 
a cause so sacred, rouse the feeling and 
face the vengeance of the British lion, 
under our present able Conservative mi- 
nister and strong Conservative govern- 
ment—though we offer our hearty thanks 
to the late government for their ever 
memorable carrying the great question of 
emancipation—and we dare stake our 
credit, as we often have, that the settle- 
ment will not long be doubtful. Yes! 
professing Christian nations, it is useless! 
You may get yourselves into difficulty, 
but under Peel you will never get out of 
it. Yours, the cruel and unjust cause, 
the end will be your utter discomfiture. 

We must not, however, forget our 
authoress at parting, whose poetry, well 
matched in quality with the contents of 
two small volumes by Mr. Milne, M.P., 
has delighted us exceedingly. 


aD 


Sonatas, Rondos, and Airs, for the Piune- 
forte, selected from the most celeb. ated 
composers, by Rost. Bannetr. Coventry 
& Horus. 


A Sonata, by Dussek, Op. 24 arrang- 
ed with considerable taste and judgment 
—the legato passages are expressive—the 
bravuras brilliant and spirited. A Rondo 
Pastorale, pleasing and judicious, con- 
cludes the number, which, as a specimen 
of Mr. Barnett’s collection, is calculated 
to satisfy the critical professor, and im- 
prove the pupil. 


Rondo Piacevole, by W. S. Benxert 
cated to R. Barnett. 


To the admirers of Mr. Bennett's 
music this piece should afford much gra- 
tification. It is light and graceful, and, 
though not difficult of execution, scien- 
tific, and some of the modulations are 
refined and skilful. 


Chefs D'Œuvre de Mozart, by Cipnraxi. 


This 37th number comprises a Sonata, 
a Rondo Alla Polacca, and a Theme with 
variations. The Sonata is an elegant com- 
position, sufficiently recommended when 
described as a fair specimen of the style 
of this far famed composer; the Rondo 
is a very pleasing Andante, and the vari- 
ations present an agreeable interchange 
of the brilliant ard adagio movements, 
well adapted for practice. 


Da eT 


WALKER'S PATENT SILVER POLISHED NEEDLES. 


We, editorially speaking, cannot give a 
practical opinion, our defence being the pen 
not the needle, but since the Patentee has 
requested our decision, we know not, that 
we can do better than let him, like other au- 
thors, speak for himself:—‘ By a process’ 
he says, ‘ known only to their inventor, a 
brilliant silver polish is affixed to his needles, 
which not only makes them almost impervi- 
ous to rust, but enables them to work with 
unusual freedom, while their mechanical 
toughness renders them so little liable to 
break, that they would be more economical 
than the old steel needles, even at four times 
their price. sl PU ‘ present,” 
in handsome morocco, was Walker’s Alma- 
nack, which in a very small compass com- 
prises a great deal of useful and agreeable 
reading: the whole could be received by 

ost for 2d, and would be a most agreeable 
aster gift. | 


: ; : 
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Papier Maché. 


We have before us a specimen of the 
papier mâché of which the piper-tea 
trays are formed, brought by us from the 
very extensive manufactory of Messrs. 
Jennens and Bettridge, Halkin-street, 
Belgrave-square, London, and Birming- 
ham, who are honored bythe patronage of 
her most gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Ourspecimen is a Prince of Wales’ feather, 
whereon the gold-work is admirably 
brought out with a jet-black-polish. It 
would be absurd to speak of this manu- 
facture as a novelty, yet we may be al- 
lowed to give our attention to it as a va- 
riety in its many changes towards ex- 
treme perfection in an elegant and much 
esteemed manufacture, having been 
kindly permitted, for the gratification of 
our readers, to obtain a thorough expla- 
nation of the process. To return, how- 
ever, to the specimen ; its specific gravity 
is considerable for its bulk; in thickness 
it is about half an inch, and, regarding it 
from the broken off, or somehow severed 
base, the various folds of the paper (sub- 
sequently explained) give to the article 
the appearance of the grain in wood, 
and we are free to own that, unaware 
what it was, and— indeed until the pro- 
cess was explained—we were incredulous 
that it was not wood. Not certainly for 
the sake of deception to give it the cha- 
racter of wood, but for greater strength 
to prevent the article from pealing off, 
the folds of paper are placed, laterally, 
thus, combining, external beauty, great 
strength and solidity : we know by experi- 
ence, that is—use—that there is no article 
with moderate care more durable, neither 
more economical, and certainly none cap- 
able of being more beautiful in shape, 
make, appearance and execution. 

The various styles of painting used at 
this establishment are beyond number, 
embracing every thing beautiful and in- 
teresting, as well in imitation of the old 
school—including the works of China 
and Japan itself, in all that the modern 
decorative art of the brush can accom- 
plish. However, say what we may, a 
visit, such as we have paid to Messrs. 
Jennens and Bettridge’s establishment 
would, in a few hours, both highly gra- 
tify the beholder and furnish all the de- 
sired information of, in true words, their 


exquisite paper-gallery of Paintings. 





THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURING THE 
PAPER TRAYS AND Papier Mdché. 


The paper used in this process is in its 
texture similar to blotting paper, but of 
a grey color, and of firmer texture, and 
ss well saturated with a paste specially 
prepared, which is composed of lime and 
glue in about equal proportions; it is 
then laid upon an iron, brass, or copper 
model, of the form of the intended article, 
only smaller in size to allow for the 
thickness of material of the specific ar- 
ticle when finished—it is next subjected 
to a moderate heat of 90 to 100 degrees 
for 12 hours,—then smoothed carefully 
with a file, and the heating also con- 
tinued as before—as well as the harden- 
ing and smoothing between every layer 
of the paper. The quantity of paper, or 
number of layers used, depending en- 
tirely upon the thickness required for the 
article under process of manufacture. 
The house, of whose extensive works we 
are speaking—that of Messrs. Jennens 
and Bettridge, have male the paper as 
thick as sixinches. A tea tray of a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness, takes about 
thirty sheets or ten layers—averaging 
three sheets to form each layer. When 
the blanks are taken off the model (which 
is done by cutting round the edges)— 
the several parts are carefully planed, 
filed, and trimmed, so as to be correct 
and level, according to what every eye 
must have noticed in superior fabrics. 
The whole next undergoes the process of 
stoving, as it is technically called : which 
is the varnishing and rebbing down to 
produce the smooth, hard and brilliant 
surface. Having proceeded thus iar in 
forming and preparing the mere skeleton, 
or inner works, the whole is coated with 
a layer of shellac varnish mixed with 
black, and hardened twelve hours in 230 
degrees of heat — the article is then 
scraped down level—next coated again 
with the shellac varnish only, and again 
hardened as before, and scraped down 
level with a smoother implement :—the 
day after, the varnishing is repeated, and 
in the night, the hardening, and so on 
during a period of from twelve to eighteen 
days ; the time varying according to the 
purpose for which the article may be re- 
quired, but the whole of the manufacture 
undergoes the process of hardening be- 
tween each layer, and being rubbed down 
from time to time, with smoother mate- 
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rjal, by that means the beautiful tex- 
ture is produced, which must be admired 
by every one acquainted with the fabric 
—when just before the finish, it is man- 
ually polished with rottenstone and oil, 
but the brilliancy itself, which is so at- 
tractive in our bazaars and shops, and 
sets off the colors to such advantage can- 
not be produced otherwise than by the 
hand, the rottenstone being only used to 
prepare the surface for “‘ handing.” 





Burford's Leicester Square Panorama of 
Edinburgh. 


Among the few treats which our health 
has allowed us to enjoy during the rigor 
of the earlier part of the past month, was 
a visit to Mr. Robert Burford’s new 
Panorama. As a whole we like it ex- 
ceedingly ; though we wished the elder 
branch of the old town would have kept a 
little more of it’s smoke to itself—so 
anxious were we to peep into every nook 
and crannie after auld acquaintances. 
Elevated nearly as high as the base of the 
National monument on the Calton Hill, 
whose pillars cost each, they say 10001., 
the eye wanders, at ease, down to the 
Frith of Forth, and crossing the blue 
waters gains a peep of the irregular sur- 
face and distant m.ountains of the opposite 
shore. Frinces-street is one other amongst 
the attractions of the panorama, and, in- 
deed, it were difficult for us not to be 
pleased, for independently of our own 
recollections of this city of the land of 
cakes—the execution of the whole, artist- 
ically considered, does the artist very 
great credit, and is fully worthy the par- 
ticular occasion for which, and time when, 
Mr. Burford took the same—viz., on the 
arrival of Her Most Gracious Majesty to 
Edinburgh on the Ist September, 1842. 





HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF PRUSSIA AND 
MR. GEORGE HERWEGR. 


As a reminiscence that such a corres- 
pondence has taken place between King 
and subject, we publish the following, 
very indiscreet letter, and-much as we 
like the press to be free, free we mean to 
exert itself for the public good, yet must 
we say that under the Editorship of so 
imprudent a subject, as by his self avowal 
he has shewn himself to be, we hardly 
think that his premature condemnation 


really inflicted upon him a punishment 
which he would not have ultimately 
brought upon himself. Our readers will 
remember a tale by M. Alex. Dumas, 
translated in this Magazine, which we 
have often quoted—where a poet who 
wrote pasquinades against the state had 
his hand cut off-—then, on repetition, his 
tongue cut out, and ultimately went raving 
mad—having—as in our solitary prison 
system—no vent for his thoughts. There 
was in that character, though his fall was 
greatly to be mourned, as much of rash- 
ness, as little of prudence ; and, really, 
a king must not be thus personally inter- 
fered with—though a king, yet his go- 
vernment must be carried on by the in- 
strumentality of others and we have much 
reason to believe that His Majesty and 
his Royal Consort have deeply at heart 
the best interests of the nation at large. 
Would that the affair had never hap- 
pened ! 


‘ Konigsberg, Dec. 1842. 


‘ Your Majesty,—‘ We will be honorable 
enemies,’ were the words which Prussia's 
Monarch lately addressed to me, and these 
words give me a right, nay, impose on me 
the duty, with the same openness and sin- 
cerity with which I expressed my confidence 
in your Majesty, now to lay my complaint, 
my bitter complaint, before he throne, 
without affecting a devotion which I know 
not, or feelings which I do not, and never 
shall experience. ‘ We will be honorable 
enemies ;\—and, on the same day on which 
your Majesty graciously uttered these words, 
your Ministers were pleased to prohibit the 
circulation of a journal which I am about to 
edite, of which not one syllable has yet ap- 
peared under my redaction, and the circula- 
tion of which was permitted two months 
ago, before I undertook the editorship—to 

rohibit it solely on account of my name. 
That this name can sound so ill in the ears 
of your Majesty, I cannot, will not believe, 
after the expressions you used to me a few 
days ago. Sout Majesty is doubtless unin- 
formed of this transaction; and the aim of 
this letter is to make you acquainted with 
this simple fact, in order that your Majesty 
may further decide what is right. I do not 
ask for the revocation of the prohibition, for 
I know that my limited comprehension of 
the duties and advantages of subservience, 
my consciousness of a new era, must be for 
ever at variance with the antiquated views 
and governmental routine of most German 
Ministers, whose right of opposition I should 
readily admit, would they but generally take 
notice of what is passing around them ; pass- 
ing in the depths of human nature, instead 
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of fighting with a little froth and wind that 
play upon its surface. If these Ministers 
were capable of discovering the elements of 
a new religion, and not merely of scenting 
out petulance, mischievousness and licenti- 
ousness ;—in short, if these Ministers, over 
and above the accident of their birth, and of 
their often valuable administrative and poli- 
tical talents, also possessed the talent and 
the good-will to enter into an honorable con- 
test with their enemies, instead of first su- 
perciliously ignoring them, and, then, with- 
out knowing them, treading them with reck- 
less harshness, and thus deceiving prince 
and people, while they talk of tranquillizing 
the public mind, which, in fact and practice, 
is not effected, and which never can be 
effected by external compulsory means ;”— 

‘¢ But there are men who are not to be 
frightened (and I count myself among them) 
—men who will cry out their souls till right 
and justice be done in the world, with so 
eo the greater confidence as even the ene- 
mies of progress no longer possess the cour- 
age to use violence, because they see how 
dangerous are martyrs, and how, for one 
man whom they succeed in crushing, twenty 
spring, full-armed, out of the earth. 

‘ I do not ask for the revocation of the 
prohibition, however painful it is to see the 
child of one’s muse threatened in its mother's 
womb—to live as an individual, in eternal 
collision with a whole principle of state. I 
do not ask for a recall of the prohibition, for 
I am no author by profession, and seek to 
obtain no material advantages from that 
which I say, because I must say it. But 
even the material prosperity and the circu- 
lation of a journal are not put an end to b 
a prohibition. Prohibited books fly throug 
the air, and what the people desires to read 
it will read, in spite of all prohibitions. Your 
Majesty prohibited my poems a year and a 
quarter ago, and I am at this moment so for- 
tunate asto be correcting the fifth edition. 
Your Majesty's Ministers have ordered their 
confiscation as dangerous books, and I have 
convinced myself through my whole journey 
that these books are in everybody's hands. 
I do not ask for the recall of the prohibition, 
for I can ask nothing in a country which [ 
intend to quit. I am by the necessity of my 
nature a Republican, and at this moment 
citizen of a Republic. I can no longer, 
without wantonly condemning myself to 
everlasting seiner live in States where 
even the censorship has ceased to be a truth, 
as is sufficiently proved by the confiscation 
of books which had already passed through 
the Censor's hands. But my heart was op- 
pressed by the necessity of addressing to 
your Majesty these last, honest, though per- 

aps vehement, words. They are directed, 
not against Princes, but against their ser- 
vants; they are strictly between ourselves ; 
but they are not only mine—they are the 
words of thousands; they are uttered in the 


full and sacred zeal and confidence of 

soul to your Majesty, and your Majesty will 
estimate and respect them accordingly. With 
the profoundest respect, your Majesty's most 


. dveoted, 


4 Gzoroz Hezweas.”’ 





Loss OF THE BRIG, LIVERPOOL, AND NAVYI- 
GATION OF THE YANG-Ts2-x1aNe.— I left 
Amoy, August 28, 1842,” says Captain Ord, 
of the brig Liverpool, on the 21st of May, 
for Chusan, and after a very severe dead 
beat along a coast and through channels 
very little known, and almost without charts, 
with the exception of a rough sketch, I at 
length arfived safely at the latter place on 
the 11th of June. I completed loading on 
the 8th of July, and proceeded to join the 
convoy lying in the outer harbour. Here 
my misfortunes commenced. Among the 
Chusan islands the navigation is the most 
intricate of any part of the globe, the cur- 
rents, running with fearful rapidity and in 
whirlpools, and ‘rendering ships totally un- 
manageable, an account of which and the 
accidents that have happened would be too 
lengthy for this letter. On the evening of 
the 8th I was obliged to anchor with 28 
fathoms, in a dangerous part, to avoid being 
driven by the currents on the rocks, where 
the ship and cargo would have been totally 
lost. À: 10 p. m. the best bower parted, 
and we came too again with the small bower 
close on the rocks. The windlass having 
carried away, we rode by the mainimast. 
This damage was all done by the rush of the 
tide, there being but little wind. I fired 
signals of distress, which were promptly an- 
swered by Her Majesty's ship Thalia, and 
by several transports, who sent about 70 
hands. At 4 a.m. on the 9th, when the tide 
eased, we succeeded in getting the sinall 
bower, but not until heaving off one of the 
arms which had hooked a rock. After losing 
another stream anchor and hawser, we got 
into safe anchorage by 6 a.m. We pro- 
ceeded with the convoy on the 10th, and 
after a quick and fine passage, arrived at 
Woosung in this river on the 14th of July, 
where we remained quiet until the 4th of 
this present month, when we received orders 
from the senior naval officer at Woosung to 

roceed to Nankin in company with the 
Baretta, jun., and the Sir Robert Peel, under 
convoy of Her Majesty's ship, Harlequin, 
and reached this point of the river on the 
6th instant. It is about 50 miles above 
Woosung, and about 100 from Nankin. It 
is the most dangerous part of the river, with 
rapid tides and shifting banks, so that the 
channel is very uncertain. The width of 
the river at this point, from shore to shore, 
is about 20 miles. 

Steering after Her ca Saya ship Harle- 
quin, we observed her suddenly ground; the 
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Liverpool's anchor was immediately let go, 
and in turning round she grounded also. 
The two other transports, being a little more 
eastern, dropred their anchors also, and 
avoided the bank, which is not correctly 
laid down on the chart. We had immediate 
assistance from the transports, and when the 
ship was once again swinging to the stream 
the capstan gave way, and the bare end of 
the hawser being fast, slipped, and the shi 
was then immediately forced on the ban 
again, and all efforts to get her off failed. 
In the meantime, Her Majesty's ship Harle- 
que had got off. On the 8th, the wind 
blowing strong with a swell, the vessel 
strained a deal, and became leaky. On 
the 10th we commenced discharging the 
cargo into the junks on the ebb, and throw- 
ing overboard on the flood, as they could 
not then lay alongside. We toiled inces- 
santly day and night with every possible 
assistance; but on the 11th I was convinced 
the ship would become a wreck, there being 
six feet of water in the hold, and both pumps 
constantly going. I then, with the assist- 
ance of a number of men from Her Majesty's 
ship Harlequin, commenced saving and put- 
ting on board the junks every valuable arti- 
cle either to owners or underwriters. At 
this period the ship had broken her back. 
On the 18th I abandoned the wreck of the 
Liverpool, nearly buried in the mud, and 
divided the crew on board the two junks. 

On September the 11th, we had reached 
within seven miles of Chin-kiang-foo (the 
last place taken by the English), 45 miles 
from Nankin. Peace is now concluded, 
and the fleet leaves on the 12th inst. The 
whole of this fleet, consisting of seven sail, 
have been on shore some three or four 
times, so intricate is the navigation of this 
river.” 

The Rover Steamer.—On the evening of 
Friday, Feb. 3d, while on her passage from 
Glasgow to Sligo, saw a brig with her sails 
shivered to ribands, apparently deeply laden, 
go down within a few miles of Maline Head, 
on Donegal Island, and all on board perish- 
ed with her. Although the steamer was 
within a short distance from the ill-fated 
ship, the hurricane, that was then blowing 
with a tremenduous sea, prevented a boat 
being launched to render assistance to the 
unfortunate sufferers, many of whom were 
to be seen swimming towards the Rover, but 
they soon became exhausted, and sank to 
rise no more. The vessel, the Salus, of 
Greenock, had a cargo of coals and hard- 
ware. Besides the crew, who consisted of 
eight persons, there were four passengers on 
board. ‘There is no doubt that they were all 
drowned. The vessel, loss, and cargo, are 
estimated at £900. 

The Betsey, of Lynn, a schooner, was to- 
tally wrecked on the 3d Feb., on the rocks 
between Mable and Sheddleton, with the 
whole of the crew and the master, Mr. Part- 


ridge. The catastrophe took place during a 
heavy fall of snow, and nothing was known 
of the wreck until the following morning, 
when the beach was found literally strewed 
with the remains of the vessel. 

The Mary and Isabella, of Wick, struck 
upon a ridge of rocks, on the 9th Feb., near 
Fern Island, within a mile of the shore. The 
mate and two seamen saved themselves by 
swimming to the beach, but the commander 
and remainder of the crew, with two female 
passengers, went down with the vessel, which 
soon broke in two, and slipped off the rocks 
into deep water. She was laden with a ge- 
neral cargo. The vessel was valued at £500. 

The Chatty, of Newcastle, was totally lost 
in the Humber, on the evening of Feb. 8th. 
The information is detailed in a letter written 
by Lieutenant Hood, chief officer in the 
coast-guard service at the station at Sandle- 
mere, who states that the vessel was seen 
eau à for the beach with signals of dis- 
tress flying at her mast-head, but when 
within a few yards of the breakers shehaul- 
ed off and ran towards the Humber, and 
was soon lost sight of. On the following 
morning a great quantity of the wreck came 
ashore, with the name of the vessel branded 
upon it, and a seaman’s chest, which was 
found to contain the vessel's register and 
other papers. There is no doubt but that all 
on board. consisting of twelve individuals, 
met with a watery grave. 

The Native of Limerick sloop, from Lon- 
don, foundered about 12 miles E. N.E. of 
Dorlston-head, near Poole, on Feb. 8th. 
The master and crew were saved by a fish- 
ing-boat which happened to be within a short 
distance when the vessel went down. 

The ship Porter, from Sydney for Manilla, 
was lost in the Palawan Passage —crew 
saved; and the Daphne, Captain Godfrey, 
from Exeter, lost near St. Malo. The loss 
of the latter vessel is reported to exceed 
£20,000. 

Goopwin SANDS—SAFETY BEACON. — The 
shaft or mast (40 feet in height and 12 in 
diameter) is sunk into the sand, through a 
strong frame of ouk, in the form of a cross, 
firmly secured by four long bars of iron, and 
laden with several tons of ballast, chalk, &c. 
The mast is also sustained by eight shrouds, 
in pairs, and attached to iron Pi es, 17 feet 
long, which are driven close down into the 
said, backed by mushroom anchora, to pre- 
vent their coming home or towards the mast. 
On the shaft is fitted an octagon gallery, 
capable of holding thirty or forty persons, 
and never less than 16 feet above high water 
mark, Beneath this gallery is a temporary 
safety for twenty persons more. The mast 
is fitted with a light topmast, on which a blue 
flag (always at hand) can be hoisted as a 
signal when aid is required from the shore, 
but which is kept struck, or down, to give 
the whole the appearance of a wreck—thus 


answering the double purpose of a beacon 


of warning and a place of refuge. Direc- 
tions how to proceed, to those persons who 
may fortunately succeed in reaching the 
safety beacon, are given in eight different 
languages ; and bread and water, with a 
smal! supply of spirits, are always left upon 
the beacon, properly protected from the wea- 
ther. To the beacon is also appended a 
chain ladder of easy ascent, as will as cleets 
to the mast, and a large basket-chair is kept 
in readiness, with stores and blocks, to aid 
and secure the exhausted. 

Dover Anrtiauities.—The Dover Tele- 
graph mentions, that as some men were lately 
digging in a field at Water s-end, near Do- 
ver, they discovered at a depth under the 
surface at least twenty human skeletons, ar- 
ranged in regular order, with their feet to- 
wards the west. This singular position of 
the remains seem to indicate that they were 
placed there by Pagan hands, either before 
the introduction of Christianity, or at some 
period when it was banished from the coun- 
try, or the island invaded by Pagan foes. 
Some of the individuals appear to have been 
rf aa red . and we of cael 

istinguished from the rest by a spear place 
by the side, anda vramidical device formed 
of chalk deposited at the head. 

A Bear Srory.—Galignani publishes a 
letter from Jakoutsk (Siberia), of November 
28, in the Gazette de Kasan, containing the 
following strange account :—‘ The colons 
of Weshnaic-Laba has just been the theatre 
of a sad event. Three colonists, Sananieff, 
Dmytreff, and Bialohoraky, were out hunt- 
ing in the forest of Laba when they got pos- 
session of two little bear-cubs, which they 
took home. Three days had elapsed, and 
the rough strangers had already begun to 
get familiarised with their hosts, when, on 
the night of the fourth day, dreadful howl- 
ings were heard in the village. The colo- 
nists, more curious than alarmed, went out 
to see what was the matter, but their sur- 
prise was extreme when they beheld the cot- 
tage which contained the cubs surrounded 
by bears, standing on their hind legs, howl- 
ing dreadfully. The colonists ran for their 
fire-arms and hatchets, and a fierce combat 
arose. The bears rushed on the men, and, 
though several were killed by the first dis- 
charge, they furiously continued their attack, 
and could only be routed when a cabin was 
set on fire. The flames frightened them, 
and they at last retired. Eight large bears 
remained lifeless on the ground; five men 
were killed and thirty wounded, some of 
them grievously.” 

PoRTUGAL, HER AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE AND 
MANUFACTURES.—Itshould never be forgotten, 
that Portugal is peopled far below her capacity 
sustain a happy and thriving society. The 
most trustworthy estimation of her actual 
population is 3,300,000, which gives (in- 
cluding towns and cities) but 113 souls to 
the square mile. True that Spain, with a 
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population of 15,000,000, has but 90 souls 
to the square mile, but the burning pluugh- 
share of civil war has left traces in the soil 
of the neigbouring kingdom a hundred-fold 
more shocking than there; and the people, 
more than the mischances of their dynasty, 
are there to blame for their manifold defi- 
ciencies. Portugal, in territorial extent 
about the size of Ireland, might well give 
support to twice her present numbers; which 
would still leave her millions short of the 
overcrowded Irish population. Were a pro- 
per system of irrigation introduced, reser- 
voirs for the torrents of water which fall in 
the rainy season constructed in Alemtejo and 
Algarve, Artesian wells sunk at intervals 
throughout the unwatered districts, the 
splendid product of the brilliant climate and 
its sol creador might be readily multiplied 
fourfold, Donna Maria reign over her seven, 
instead of half that number of millions, and 
the entire world gladdened with her natural 
wealth. But all these blessings, for which 
Heaven designed her, have been frustrated 
by the blowing of a five years’ bubble, which 
sooner or later must burst and disappear; 
and diverted intoa ridiculous manufacturing 
competition with the richest and most pow- 
erful nation of the earth—a competition 
which presents but the name of local manu- 
facture—which shortens the country s ex- 

orts of wine, oil, and fruit, by every shil- 
fing’s worth of British manufactured produce 
excluded by prohibitory duties, and suffers 
hundreds of the people of Maderia to whiten 

early with their bones the pestilent fens of 
Dinicrars, and thousands of the peasant: 
from the north of Portugal to be kidnap 
and seduced to the torrid campos of Brazil— 
expatriated, in the miserable hope to ameli- 
orate a miserable condition, from the fairest 
tracts of the habitable gloi e, because Portu- 
gal chooses to be a bad manufacturing, in- 
stead of an active agricultural, nation. 

THE LATE BARONESS DE FEUCHERIES alias 
DAWES.— Administration has been granted of 
the effects of the late Sophy Dawes, Baroness 
de Feuchères, to her immediate relations in 
England. The suit had been in the first in- 
stance opposed by the Queen's Proctor, and 
by the Baron de Feuchéres, her husband, 
from whom she had been divorced by the law 
of France. Both had, however, withdrawn 
from the suit. 

The remarkable history of the deceased 
lady, made known to the world by the pro- 
ceedings in the civil tribunals of France, will 
be found in a former number. 

Dr. Addams was about to open the case, 
when 

Sir H. Jenner Fust said he had read the 
allegation, and did not see any necessity for 
troubling the learned counsel to enter into 
the details of the case. The deceased wasa 
domiciled subject of France, and had been 
divorced from her husband, who, by the law 
of France, had therefore po control over her 
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property. Of the fact of her being a domi- 
ciled French subject, there could be no doubt; 
there could be as little doubt of the title of 
the parties before the Court. It was quite 
clear that Richard Daw and Jane Callaway 
were married in the Isle of Wight in 1775, 
and had had several children, of whom the 
deceased was one, though there was no bap- 
tismal register of her birth. The fact that 
they had a daughter named Sophy was, how- 
ever, proved by an extract {rom the books of 
the House of Industry, into which she was 
introduced at the age of six years, and where 
she continued some time. Her identity was 
proved by the fact, amongst others, that she 
placed her mother in the Carmelite convent 
at Paris. Indeed, the only difficulty in the 
case had been created by the deceased her- 
self, in representing her name to be Dawes, 
and herself to be a widow, when she mar- 
ried the Baron de Feuchéres. She was evi- 
dently a person of very extraordinary talents, 
and her Éistory was a romance of real life, 
more extraordinary than any he (the learned 
Judge) had ever read. She became acquaint- 
ed with the Duke of Bourbon, from whom 
she obtained the large property which had 
now to be distributed. The facts and docu- 
ments were s0 strong and clear, that he had 
no doubt that the parties were the legitimate 
brother and sister of the late Baroness de 
Feuchères ; and though she had gone by the 
name of Dawes, there had been no family in 
the Isle of Wight of that name. He had 
no hesitation in presuming that the proctor 
for the brother and sister had proved their 
allegation, and that they were entitled to 
adininistration of her effects, she being a 
French subject legally divorced from her 
husband. It was to be said in favor of the 
deceased lady that she never deserted her 
pale À whom it was her great object to ag- 
grandize, which will give to the family of the 
deceased all the property in England and 
France, amounting to about £200,000, ex- 
cept some property secured to the Baron by 
the marriage settlement. 

In concluding this account it must not be 
forgotten, that the husband of the late Ba- 
roness de Feuchéres refused to touch or pos- 
sess himself of the large property devolving 
to him on her death, and disposed of it in 
donations, with various benevolent objects. 
The Moniteur lately published a Royal Or- 
dinance, ‘‘ authorising the Minister of War 
to accept the donation of 100,000f. made b 
General Baron de Feuchères to the army.” 
This sum is be vested in the Five per Cents., 
and the interest accruing therefrom to be 
divided into sixteen equal lots or prizes, and 
given, by way of encouragement, to such of 
the sons of officers and soldiers as should be 
deemed by the councils of administration of 
the different corps most deserving of that 
recompense. 

Zansino.—This man is popular in the 
mountains of Catalonis,—‘ Don Martin,” as 


he is called, is not found to be the demcn 
they expected to behold. The tree aud 
easy, off-hand, brusque, and simple habits of 
the man have won the affections—yes, even 
the affections of the montaineers. The 
had ever been accustomed to see their 
Generals and their Viceroys decked out in 
all the gorgeousness of military pomp; distant, 
reserved, and haughty in manner, at least 
so thought the peasants, and generally fol- 
lowed close at heels by staff-officers and 
aides-de-camp, more gaudy still than their 
superior. To their astonishment and plea- 
sure they now see a little, thin, dark-com- 
plexioned man, dressed in trousers and 
sheep-skin jacket, shoes, or sandals, a round 
hat, or a Catala bonnet, bis shirt collar open, 
and not to be distinguished from the field 
labourer, except that the crimson and gold- 
embroidered faja of the Mariscal de Cam 
now and then peeps out from beneath the 
Catalan manta which is thrown, Catalan 
fashion, over his left shoulder. His unos- 
tentatious and frugal manner of living is much 
in his favour. He walks about the streets of 
Gerona, eating a piece of bread and cheese, 
and offering*a piece to any one (no matter 
whom) he may chance to meet. 

Martin Zurbano never wore anything but 
a jacket in his life. His wife, who, wished 
him to appear as a Mariscal de Campo, in 
a frock-coat, unknown to him, ordered a 
sastre to make one. When brought home, 
Martin was engaged on matters of high im- 
portance with the authorities of Gerona, and 
with his own hands and snip's own shears, 
cut the tails off the coat, and converted it 
into a very odd-looking vest, which in cold 
weather he wears under his zumaud. 

He has been heard to declare that he never 
ordered a single man to be put to death 
whose sentence was not poor weighed, 
judged, and approved of, by the Auditor de 
Guerra, the Deputy Judge Advocate. 

Another cause of the favour with which 
he is regarded by the mountaineers of Cata- 
lonia who are not smugglers or robbers, is 
his manner of accosting or receiving those 
who have anything to say or do with him, 
or who visit him. He receives all with a 
rough, jovial, patriarchal sort of frankness, 
which is so pleasing to the Catalan; and, 
still more, there is no difference in his man- 
ner towards any one. Peasant, mechanic, 
noble, general, officer, private soldier, mozo 
de escuadron, man, woman, and child, no 
matter of what degree, rank, or calling, are 
accosted and received by Don Martin with 
the same frank and open manner. 





Nexson’s Opaque Gexatine.—Of this ar- 
ticle we have had trial made, and it is pro- 
nounced to ba double in power to isinglass, 
The purchaser must therefore calculate the 
respective cost, — 
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BIRTHS. 


Arbuthnot, the Hon. Mrs., of a son; at Bishops- 

- gate, near Windsor, Feb. 1. 

Argles, wife of the Rev. Marsham, Chancellor 
of Peterborough, of a son ; at Cranford, Nor- 
thamptonshire, Feb. 10. 

Armstrong, wife of William Jones, esq., of 
nd Art county of Wicklow, of a son 
and heir; at Hull-house, Kent, the residence 
of her mother, Lady M‘Creagh, Jan. 28. 

Astley, lady of Sir F., bart., o a son; at War- 
minster, Feb. 4. 

Bastard, the lady of John P., esq., Royal Horse 
Guards, of a son; at Eaton- place, Feb. 12. 
Bevan, Lady Agneta, of a daughter ; in Upper 

Harley-street, Feb. 4. 

Boyle, Hon. Mrs., of a daughter; at Brighton, 
Feb. 5, 

Brown, lady of William, esq., ofa son ; at Wim- 
bledon, Feb. 1. 

Clinton, Hon. Mrs, of a daughter; in Eaton- 
pee Feb. 8. 

Colville, wife of the Rev. Asgill, of a son and 
daughter ; at the Rectory, Livermere, Feb. 4. 

Dowdeswell, lady of John C., esq., of a son; in 
Tilney-street, Park-lane, Feb. 8. 

Douglas, the lady of the Rev. Alexander, of a 
son; in Upper Harley-street, Feb. 4. 

Dugmore, the lady of William, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of twins, a son and daughter; at 
Craven-hill-lodge, Bayswater, Feb. 6. 

Goolden, the wife of R.H. Goolden, M. D., of 

- a son; at John-street, Adelphi, Feb. 8. 

Hance, the wife of Charles, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of a son; at Alexander-square, Bromp- 
ton, Feb. 12. 

Hepburn, Lady Buchan, of a daughter ; at Shab- 

en-park, Surrey, Feb. 7. 

Jackson, the wife of George, esq., of a son; at 
Hennerton-house, Wargrave, Berks, Feb. 10. 

Kennard, Mrs. Stephen, of a son; at Clapham 
New-park, Surrey, Feb. 15. . 

King, Mrs. John, of a daughter; at Portland- 
terrace, Regent’s-park, Jan. 6. 

Mayoress, the Lady, of a son, Feb. 12. 
Morphy, the lady of Francis, esq., of a son; at 
ontagu-place, Russell-square, Feb. 11. 
Robinson, the lady of Augustus, esq., Eaton- 

place, of a son, Feb. 16. 

Rooper, the lady of George, esq., of a daughter ; 
at Sussex-place, Regent's-park, Feb. 9. 

Ryder, the wife of the Hon. Frederick Dudley, 
of a son; at Tickleford-house, near Hitchin, 
Feb. 10. 

Simeon, the lady of Capt., H.M’s 45th Reg., of 
a danghter ; at Woolley-green, Hants, Feb. 9. 

Smith, the lady of Abel, esq., M. P., of a 

* daughter; in PE Me Feb. 12, 

Stuart, the lady of William, esq., of a son; at 
Cowes, Inle of Wight, Jan. 20. 
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Tatum, the lady of Thomas, esq., of a daughter ; 
at George-street, Hanover-square, Feb. 13. 
Usborne, Mrs. Major, of Upper Bedford-place, 
of a son, Feb. 1. 

Wigram, the lady of Money, esq , of a son; at 
Wood-house, Wanstead, Feb. 16. 

Woodcock, the lady of Wilham Henry, esq., 
Bengal Civil Service, of a daughter ; ‘at Nice, 
Jan. 31. 

Wright, the lady of John, esq., of a daughter ; 
at the Pieta, Malta, Jan. 26. 

Wynne, Lady Anne, of a son and heir; at 
Haslewood, Sligo, Feb. 8. 

Yardley, the lady of Edward, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of a daughter; at Serjeant's-ion, Feb. 4. 


MARRIAGES. 7 


Bell, Margaret, daughter of Lieut-Gen. Bell, 
late of the 48th Reg., to Capt. J. Webber Smith, 
eldest son of Major-Gen. Webber Smith, B.A. ; 
at Limerick, Feb. 6. | 

Bland, Annabella, eldest daughter of George 
Bland, esq., of Garraway’s, Cornhill, “and Step- 
ney-green, to Thomas Storm Robertson, sur- 
geon, Assembly-row, Mile-end ; at St. Bride's, 
F.eet-street, by the Rev. H. H. Jones, Jan. 19. 

Bradley, Anne Burton, only daughter of the 
late Henry Bradley, esq., to Joseph J. A. Brown, 
esq., M.D., Oxon; at Daventry, Feb. 17. 

Clementson, Mary Anna, daughter of Fre- 
derick Fenby Clementson, esq.. Madras Civil 
Service, to Robert Hall, esq., of Merton-hall, 
Tipperary, Feb. 10. | 

Colpoys, Louisa, 2d daughter of the late Vice 
Admiral Sir Edward Griffith Colpoys, K. C. B., 
to the Rev. N. Midwinter, A. B.; at Droxford, 
Hants, by the Rev. Sir H. Thompson, bart., 
Feb. 7. 

Conolly, Georgina Frances, daughter of the 
late P. Conolly, esq., to William Sugden, esq., 
of Ryde, Isle of Wight ;; at St. James's, Picca- 
dilly, Feb. 17. 

Craib, Elizabeth, 2d daughter of W. Craib, 
esq., of Hampton-court Palace, to Andrew, 
eldest son of Andrew Clark, esq., of Perry-vale- 
house, Sydenham, Kent;:at Hampton, by the 
Rev. T. T. Baker, Feb. 7. 

Cumberlege, Harriet Maria, youngest ‘dau. 
of the late Capt. John Cumberlege, to John 
Mordaunt, esq., late 17th Lancers; at Heath, 
Bedfordshire, by the Rev. S. F. Cumberlege, 
Feb. 9. 

Dacre, Cecelia, of Baker-street, Portman-sq., 
to Lovat Ashe, esq., youngest son of Captain 
Henry Ashe, of Balieket, county Clare, Feb. 4 

Day, Emma, only daughter of Captain Day, 
84th Reg., to Capt. James Alexander West, of 
the 84th Reg.; at Moulmein, by the Rev. A. 
Hamilton, Oct. 20. 


Birthe, Marriages, and Deaths. a9 


Dearsly, Margaret, 2d daughter of the late 
W. Dearsly, esq., of Shinfield, Berks, to Carr 
Burton, esq., of Chapel-hill Lodge, son of Sir 
Richard Burton, of Sackett's hill-house, Isle of 
Thanet; at St. Gilee’s, Reading, by the Rev 
C. Grainger, Feb. 16. 

Desvignes, Caroline Margaret, youngest dau. 
of the late R. H. Desvignes, esq., of Golden- 
square, St. James's, to Martin Alepson, esq., of 
150, Albany-street, Regent’s-park ; at St.James’s 
Church, by the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, A. M., 
and afterwards at the French Roman Catholic 
Chapel, Little George-street, Portman-square. 

Dobson, Maria Louisa, youngest daughter of 
the late M. Dobson, esq., of Kirk Ella, near 
Hull, to the Rev. Stephen Donne, M. A., head 
master of Oswestry School, vicar of Llansant- 
ffraid Glynceiriog, and chaplain to Lord Vis- 
count Dungannon; at St. Olave Mary-gate, 
York, by the Rev. J. Dobson, M.A., Wivenhoe, 
Essex, Feb. 17. 

Dufrene, Suzanne Claire, daughter of Major 
Dufrene, of Port-au-Prince, to Arthur Bernard 
White, esq., of London; at Port-au-Prince, 
Hayti, Nov. 24. 

Elliott, Louisa, daughter of G. H. Elliott, 
esq., of Binfield-park, to the Rev. H. Golding ; 
at Hurst, Berks, Feb. 8. 

Evatt, Ellen Mary, daughter of the late H. 
Evatt, esq., to H. Smithers, esq., of Brighton ; 
at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, by the Rev. J. L. Spen- 
cer, Feb. 1. 

Fosbroke, Mary Sophia, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. TD. Fosbroke, to D.A.R. Saun- 
ders, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn; at Walford, Here- 
fordshire, by the Rev. Y. Fosbroke, vicar of 
St. Ives, Hunts, Feb. 9. 

Gibb, Mina, 3d daughter of John James Gibb, 
esq., to W. H. Swinton, esq., 2d son of A. Swinton, 
esq., of Warsash, Hants; at Glasgow, by the Rev. 
G. Almond, St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, Feb. 2. 

Gilbert, Elizabeth Augusta, 4th daughter of 
the late Philip Gilbert, esq., of Earl’s-court, 
Brompton, Middlesex, to J. C. Robinson, esq., 
of Hallaton, Leicestershire; at St. George's, 
Hanover-square, Feb. 8. 

Halford, Mary Mitchell, 3d daughter of G. 
Halford, esq., of Wyndham-place, Plymouth, to 
the Rev. W. Hawks, LL.B., chaplain of Salt- 
ash, Cornwall, at St. Andrew’s Church, Feb. 9. 

Hawker, Sophia Sidney, youngest daughter 
of Colonel Peter Hawker, of Longparish-house, 
Hants, to the Rev. Lewis Playters Hird; at 
Christ Church, St. Marylebone, Feb. 

Honywill, Eliza, daughter of the late R. 
Honywill, esq., to the Rev. Edward Holland, of 
Beckenham ; at Clifton, Feb. 4. 

Huchinson, Esther Mary, 2d daughter of the 
late Bury Huchinson, esq. of Russell-square, to 
Bentham Fabian, 3d son of the late Captain 
Charles M. Fabian, R.N.; at St. Pancras New 
Church, by the Rev. V. Raven, Feb. 20. 

Hughes, Frances, only daughter of the late 
Augustus Hughes, esq., formerly of Hanover- 
house, Peckham, Surrey, to Mr. John Lingard 
Vaughan, of Heaton Norris, near Stockport, 
solicitor; at Allhallows, Barking, City, by the 
Rev. T. N. Hamilton, Feb. 1. 

Irby, Margaret Amelia, 2d daughter of Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Frederick: Paul Irby, to H. 
Kett Tompson, - of Great Wilchingham, 
sear? fala ar at Morningthorpe, by the Hon. 
and . Frederick de Grey, Feb, 8. 


Jones, Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Lieu- 
Col. Rice Jones, K.H.R.E., to Captain Ber 
tram Charles Mitford, 11th Reg. ; at St James’ 
Church, Piccadilly, by the Rev. E. R. Jones 
Piccadilly, of Queen's College, Oxford, Feb. 6. 

Leake, Susanna, daughter of Stephen Martin 
Leake, esq., to Spencer Shelley, esq., son of Sir 
John Shelley, bart. ; at the Church of Allhallows 
Barking, by the Rev. T. Hamilton, Feb. 1. 

Marshall, Frances Orris, eldest daughter of 
Capt. Sir Joha Marshall, C.B., K.C.H., of Gil- 
lingham-house, Kent, to Martin Hadsley, only 
son of Admiral Gosselin, of Bengee-hall, Herts; 
at “A are Feb. 1. 

Maund, Maria Henrietta, eldest daughter of 
the late William Herbert Maund, esq., of Sus- 
sex-place, Regent’s-park, to E. E. P. Kelsey, 
esq., of the Close, Salisbury; at Taverscck, 
near Salisbury, by the Rev. C. King, Feb. 9. 

Menzies, Amelia, daughter of the late J. 8. 
Menzies, esq., of Foss, to David Campbell, esq., 
late of the 91st Reg.; at Fortingal, Feb. 6. 

Money, Eva Maria, youngest daughter of 
Capt. Rowland Money, B.N.C.B., to Henry 
Edmund Michell Palmer, son of G. T. Palmer, 
= formerly 61st Foot; at Pagham, Sussex, 

eb. 8. 

Ottley, Matilda Elwin, 4th daughter of the 
Hon. George W. Ottley, of Parry's, Antigua, t 
George Fenton Fletcher Boughey, esq., Cap? 
59th Reg., 3d son of the late Sir J. F. Boughet, 
bart., and brother of the present Sir T. F. Fen 
ton Boughey, bart., nf Aqualate-hall; at St-, 
Peter's, Antigua, Dec. 16. 5 

Palmer. Frances, youngést daughter of Philip 
Palmer, esq., of Cippenham-house, Burnham, 
Bucks, to James Bedingfield Bryan, M. D., of 
Slough ; at St. James's Piccadilly, Feb. 22. 

Pope, Louisa, daughter of the late Andrew 
Pope, esq., of Cotham, near Bristol, to Thomas 
G. Bunt, esq. ; at Brunswick Chapel, Bristol, by 
the Rev. T. Haynes, Feb. 11. 

Raimes, Mary Ann Main, only daughter of 
J. Raimes, esq., Edinburgh, to Timothy Richard- 
son, esq., Sigglesthorne, Yorkshire ; at St. Paul's 
Chapel, Edinburgh, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Perrot, D.D., Feb. 13. 

Richardson, Martha, 2d daughter of the late 
R. Richardson, esq., to William Horton, esq., 
barrister-at-law ; et London, in the province of 
Canada, Dec. 20, 1842. 

Roebuck, Susan Hussey, youngest daughter 
of the late H. D. Roebuck, esq., of Dawlish, 
formerly of Ingress-park, Kent, to John George 
Hacket, esq., Moor-hall, Warwickshire; at St. 
David's Church, Exeter, Feb. 5. 

Robinson, Anne, elder daughter of the late 
G. Robinson, esq:. of the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, to William Henry Coote, esq., of Austin- 
friars, solicitor; at Plumstead Church, Kent, 
Feb. 9. 

Russel, Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt. J. B. Russel, 20th Light Dragoons, of 
Bed ord-park, Surrey, to John Brook Rush. 
esq., eldest son of J. R. Rush, esq., of Tavistock: 
equare; at St. Marylebone Church, by the Rev, 
— Wood, Feb. 16. 

Seaward, Esther, sister of John Seaward, esq. 
of the Canal Iron-works, Limehouse, to J. Jo- 
seph Brunet, esq., of St. Omer; at St. Anne’s 
Church, Limehouse, by the Rev. W. Rawlings. 
ae remy at the Catholic Chapel, Chelses, 

e é ] 
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Seymour, Ellen, 4th and youngest daughter 
of the late Major General Seymour, Governor 
of Se Lucia, and Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
15th Hussars, to John Gamble Horne, esq.; at 
St. Georze’s Church, Kingston, Upper Canada, 
by the Ven. Archdeacon, Nov. 15, 1842. 

Sharpe, Maria Afficck,'‘eldest daughter of the 
Rev. J. Sharpe, D.D., vicar of Doncaster and 
canon of York, to the Rev. Charles Eboral 

ers, vicarof Harworth, county of Notting- 
; at Doncaster, Feb. 

Sheppard, Martha, 2d daughter of J. H. 
Sheppard, of Swindon, to John Matthews, esq., 
Solicitor, Cirencester; at Swindon, Wilts, by 
the Rev. G. Thomas, Feb. 18. 

Spurrier, Mary, 2d daughter of J. Spurrier, 
esq., Deputy Commissary-General, of den 
road, to William Lamphier Anderson, esq., of 
the Admiralty, Somerset- house ; at St. Pancras 
New Church, by the Rev. V. Raven, A. M. 
Feb. 13. 

Stephen, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Capt. W.G. Stephen, of the Bengal En- 
gineers, to Alfred, eldeat son of Alfred Batson, 
esq., of Bedford-place, and Ramsbury, Wilts; 
at the Cathedral, Lichfield, by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hodson, Feb. 18. 

Tawney, Martha Copland, youngest daughter 
of C. Tawney, esq., of Oxford, to the Rev. John 
Tunnard, of Framptou-house, Lincolnshire ; at 
St. Thomas’s Church, Oxford, by the Rev. R. 
ores: vicar of Willoughby, Warwickshire, 

eb. 9. 

Thomas, Louisa Marsden, only child of the 
late Rev. S. Thomas, of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, to Charles Hannay Oswin, esq., eldest 
son of Charles Oswin, esq., of Harley-street : at 
All Souls, by the Rev. F M: Fallow, Feb. 18. 

Thornhill, Elizabeth, 2d daughter of Mr. E. 
Thornhill, of Stepney-green, to Mr. James 
West, of Pangbournc, Berks; at St. Dunstan’s, 
Stepney, Feb. 16. 

Thwaites, Margaret Ann, 2d daughter of J, 
Alexander Thwaites, esy. of Knowle-lodge. 
Hampstead, to T. Boyce, eaq. ; at the Cathedral, 
Bombay, Dec. 8. 

Trigge, Jane Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Trigge, esq., of Quebec, and widow of the late 
J. M. Perkins, esq., of Nicolet, to J. Maharg, 
esq., M.D., surgeon of H. M's 70th Regiment; 
at Nicolet, Lower Canada, by the Lord Bishop 
of Montreal, Jan. 6. 

Tweedy, Sophia Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the late John Tweedy, esq., of the city of York, 
to James Graham, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
London, barrister-at-law ; at the Belfrey Church, 
York, by the Bev. D. Fellows, Feb. 13. 

Vertue, Anna, eldest daughter of Stephen 
Vertue, esq-, of Queen-square, to Charles Ar- 
cher Brooke, esq., youngest son of the late 
Major Brooke, esq., 3d Dragoon Guards, of 
Litdethorpe, near Ripon; at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, Feb. 9. 

Whitaker, Caroline, 3d daughter of F. Whit- 
aker, esq., of Hampton, to William James New- 
man, esq., of South Town, Dartmouth, Devon, 
at Bampton, Oxford, by the Rev. H. H. Ad- 
cock, Feb. 21. 

Whitchurch, Emma Elizabeth, only daughter 
of G. Whitchurch, esq., of Clifton, to John 
Leete Eland, esq., of Bloomsbury-square, Lon- 
don ; at Clifton Church, by the Rev. T.T. Leete, 
B.A., Feb. 14. 


Wright, Harriet Septimia, daughter of Icha 
bod Wright, esq., of Mapperley, county of Not- 
tingham, to George Le Blanc, of Lincoln's-inn, 
barrister-at-law ; at Basford, Nottingham, by 
ge Rev. J. A. Wright, restor of Ickham, Kent, 

eb. 


DEATHS. 


Aislabie, Anne, widow of Benjamin, esq. 
late of Park-place, Regents-park; at Seven 
Oaks, aged 74, Feb. 15. 

Anstie, Elizabeth Esther, wife of Mr. Alfred, 
and daughter of the late Joseph Smith, esq., 
barrister, Bristol; at Lansdown-place, Hack- 
ney, aged 53, Feb. 20. 

Ashe, Lieutenant-Gen. St. George, upwards 
of 42 years in Indias, and senior officer in the 
Bengal army ; at Albany-street, Regent's park, 
aged 86, Feb. 8. 

Atkinson, John, esq., many years a member 
of the Court of Common Council and Depaty 
of the ward of Cripplegate Without; in New 
Basinghall-street, aged 57, Feb. 18. 

Baiss, Sarah, wife of Mr. W. Arnold, Elm- 
grove, Peckham, aged 32. Jan. 26; South Metre- 
politan Cemetery. 


Barth, Mr. Jesse Curling, Chester-row, Ken- 
nington, aged 21, Feb. 7; South Metrepeliten 
Cemetery. 


Bathe, Anthony, son of Mr. Anthony Bathe, 
York-place, Walworth-road, aged 3, Feb. 4; 
Seuth Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Bentham, Mrs. ; at her residence, 75, Baker- 
street, aged 73, Feb. 9. 

Bird, Penelope, wife of the Rev. William, of 
Church Eaton, Staffordshire, greatly regretted, 
aged 70, Jan. 31. 

Birkett, Emma Brock, wife of Daniel, jun., 
late of Bordeaux ; at Guernsey, aged 33, Feb. 12 

Blake, William Jex, of Swanton Abbotts, for 
many years a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate 
for the county of Norfolk, aged 85, Feb. 12. 

Bridge, Charles Berners. eldest son of Capt. 
Bridge, of Harwich; at Hull. aged 41, Feb. 17. 

Campbell, William John, son of Mr. William 
Campbell, New-street, Kennington, aged 3, 
Jan. 28; South Metropelitan Cemetery. 

Cawthorn, John, youngest son of tbe late G. 
Cawthorn, esq., of Rotherhithe ; at Cadiz, where 
he had gone for the benefit of his health, aged 
24, Jan 13. He was a young man of great 
ps in his profession, beloved by all who 

ew him. : - 

Clements, Mrs Mary Coss, Cowley-place 
Cowley-road, Brixton, aged 28, Jan. 24; South 
Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Clements, Mary, daughter of the above, aged 
4 yrs. 6 mths., Jan. 25; South Metropolitan Ce- 
melery. 

Cultman, Mary, widow of the late G. Coltman, 
esq., of Hagnaby Priory, Lincolnshire; at 
Southport, Feb. 1. 

Cotter, Peter, esq. ; at Belle Plaine, {sland of 
St. Lucia, aged 27, Dec. 2. 

Cox, Roger, esq ; at Spondon-hall, county of 
Derby, aged 69, Feb. 9. 

Cox, Jane Wright, wife of the Rev. J. E., 
perpetual cnrate of St. Mary's Church, South- 
town, Great Yarmouth, and only daughter of 
the late James Bell, esq., of Trowse, near Nor- 
wich, J an. 30. i 
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Cox, William Henry Guy, son of James 
Cox. esq., Grove-hill-terrace,Camberwell-grove, 
aged 18, Jan. 28; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

‘Croft, Margaret Frances, 5th daugh:er of the 
late James Croft, esq., of Greenham-lodge, 
Berks; at Chichester, Feb. 11. 

Dale, Anne, sister of the Rev. T. Dale, vicar 
of S . Bride’s ; at the house of her brother, New 
Bridge-street, Feb. 10. 

Dallas, Janet Cockburn, wife of Brigadier- 
General Charles, late Governor of St. Helena, 
aged 76, Feb. 9. 

Dickinson, James Esten, Capt. 86th Reg., 
most deservedly lamented; at Brompton-bar- 
racks, Chatham, aged 44, Feb. 11. 

Dickson, George Cochrane, esq., capt. 84th 
Reg., from injuries received by a fall from his 
horse, four days after his arrival from England, 
deeply regretted by all who knew him; at 
Moulinein, Nov. 17, 1842. 

Dobson, Mr. Edward, of Worcester; at Hast- 
ings, aged 26, Feb. 14. 

Dodsworth, Mrs.; at her residence, North- 
bank, Regent’s-park, aged 66, Feb. 17. 

Doorinan, George Alexander, esq.; in Euston- 
square, aged 53, Jan. 22. 

Dormery, Robert Morow, capt. 40th Reg.; at 
Ramsgate, Feb. 11. 


Draper, John Gray, esq., of Crewkerne, So- 
mersetshire ; at Paris, Feb. 11. 

Ellis, G. A., purser, R.N., younger brother of 
Capt. Ellis, R. N., Great Yarmouth, and of 
Lieut-Col. Ellis, C.B., Royal Marines, greatly 
respected for his worth and talents by all who 
knew him, and after many years’ suffering from 
@ severe wound received in action with a flo- 
tilla of French gunboats off Dunkirk, Feb. 1. 

Fatridge, Grace, the beloved wife of George, 
esq., of Carshalton, Surrey, Feb. 1. 

Fairburne, Ann Eliza, daughter of Mr. Fair- 
burne, Russell-street, Lambeth, aged 6, Jan. 20, 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. - 

Frederick, Lieut-Col. Edward Boscawen; at 
his residence Berkeley- square, aged 80, Feb. 5. 

Fripp, Mary Ann, wife of the Rev. Samuel, 
and daughter of the late N. Pocock, esq., of 
Great George-street, Westminster; at Bristol, 
aged 55, Feb. 11. 

Garratt, Frances Foster, wife of John, after a 
long and painful illness; at Bishop's-court, 
Devon, aged 47, Feb. 2. : 

Goldsmid, Alexander, esq., of Tavistock-place, 
after a lengthened illness, aged 63, Feb 4. 

Goode, Rebecca, relict of the Rev. William, 
M.A., rector of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, 
and St. Ann, Blackfriars, London ; at Clapham 
aged 87, Feb. 17. 


Greenly, Elizabeth, relict of the late William 
Greenly, ot Titley-court, and of the White- 
house, Monmouthshire, and mother of Lady 
Coffin Greenly ; at Titley-court, Herefordshire, 
aged 92, Feb. 8. 

Hewitson, Mr. William, Albany-road, Cam- 
berwell, aged 64, Feb. 6; South Metropolitan 
emetery. 

Hennell, Charles, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
at his house, Glocester-road, Old Brompton, 
aged 50, Feb. 9. 

Hodgson, Christopher Charles, ensign Ist 
Grenadier Reg. B.N.I., son of Major-General 
Hodgson, Bombay Artillery; at Kurrachee, 
Scinde, of typhus fever, aged 21, Nov. 26, 1842. 


Hodges, Rebecca, wife of T. L. Hodges, esq. 
of Hemsted, Kent, aged 64, Feb. 2. 

Hough, Frances Mary, 3d daughter of the 
Rev. George Hough, senior colonial chaplain, 
Cape Town, drowned by tlre wreck of the Con- 
queror near Boulogne, Jan. 14, aged 17. 

Howes, Agnes Maria, wife of Edward, of 
Lincolo’s-inn, esq. ; in York-street, Portman- 
square, Feb. 

Hummell, Francis Marcus, 7th son of the 
late James P. Hummel), esq., Conduit-street ; 
at Malta, aged 21, Jan. 28. 

Humphery, Miss Patience, after a protracted 
illness of nine months, which she bore with 
Christian fortitude ; at Addington-square, aged 
61, Feb. 13. 

Jones, Margaret Maria Isabella, wife of Major, 
Royal Denbigh Militia, and eldest daughter of 
the late Major-Gen. D'Arcy, R. E.; at Egon- 
ville, near Havre, Feh. 1. 

Kenworthy, Eliza Louisa, wife of Captain, 
Madrns Native Infantry, and only daughter of 
the iate Lieut-Col. Isacke, of the same service ; 
in camp, at Hooblee, nerr Dharwar, Nov. 23, 
1842. 

Kimpton, William Thomas, esq., barrister- 
at-law, Lincoln’s-inn, aged 31, Feb. 12. 

Koller, Dr. W. H., of Zurich, sincerely re- 
gretted by all who knew him; st the house of 
his friend, Professor Wittich, Warren-street, 
Jan. 28. 

Lambert, Mr. Thomas, Brixton-place, Brix- 
ton-road, Lambeth, aged 57. Jan. 19; South 
Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Leigh, the Hon. Mrs., sister of the Right 
Hon. Lord Saye and Sele, and relict of the late 
J. H. Leigh, esq., of Stoneleigh Abbey and 
Adlestrop-house, Glocestershire ; at Stoneleigh 
Abbey, Warwickshire, the seat of her sen, the 
Right Hon. Lord Leigh, aged 72, Feb. 8. 

Luckins, Mrs. Martha, wife of Mr. William, 
Pill-street, Southwark, aged 63, Jan. 25; South 
Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Lutwidge, Rev. Charles Henry, M. A., vicar 
of East Farleigh, Kent; at Hastings, aged 42, 
Feb. 15. 

Muskett, G. A., of the Bury, Rickmansworth, 
esq., several years M.P. for St. Albans, aged 
57 ; suddenly, at the residence of his brother, at 
North Brixton, of an affection of the heart. 

Mainwaring, Miss, eldest daughter of the 
late E. Mainwaring, esq., of Chester; at the 
house of her sister, Mra. Kingsley, Dulwich, 
Feb. 12. 

Messiter, Emma, eldest daughter of the late: 
Rev. John Messiter, chaplain to the Royal Ar- 
tillery ; at Woolwich, Jan. 22. 

M'Intyre, Captain Lorn, of the Bombay Eu- 
ropean Regiment, son of Major Archibald. 
M'Intyre, of Edinburgh; at Bombay, Dec. 2. 
1842. 

Moore, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of John 
Moore, esq., Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, 
aged 15, Feb. 5. 

Moroni, Robert, formerly a captain in the 
40th Reg.; at Ramsgate, Feb. 11. 

Moxon, Ann, the beloved wife of Thomas, 
esq., of Twickenham, Middlesex, aged 83, Feb. } 6. 

Newton, Elizabeth, wife of William, esq., of 
Elveden-hall, Suffolk, Feb. 12. 

North, Sophia, wife of Thomas, esq., late of 
daa at Dawlish, Devon, of consumption, 

eb. 5. 
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Natt, Rev. John, B.D., vicar of St. Sepul- 
chre's, London, formerly Fellow and some time 
Tutor of St. John's College, and vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Oxford ; suddenly, at his house in 
Mecklenburgh-square, after having preached a 
sermon in his church in the morning appa- 
rently in his usual health, aged 65, Feb. 1 


Parke, Jane Hickes, the beloved wife of. 


Major George Thomas; at Colombo, Ceylon, 
Dec. 22, 1842. 

Parker, T. J., esq., late of the 13th Light 
Dragoons, aged 37, Feb. 3. 

Parson, James, esq., solicitor ; at Haslemere, 
Surrey, aged 36, Feb. 2. 

Pigou, Eliza, wife of Henry M.; at Ham- 
common, aged 52, Feb. 8. 

Pike, Matilda, daughter of John Pike, esq., 
Glocester-villa, Old Kent-road, aged 11mths, 
15 days, Jan. 23; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Pollard, Mary Ann, the beloved and affec- 
tionate wife of Mr. E; W., surgeon, Brompton- 
square, leaving five infant children to deplore 
her loss, of spasmodic affection of the heart, 
aged 33, Feb. 11. 

Renshaw, John Mitford, eldest son of James 
Renshaw, esq., of West-heath-house, Erith, 
Kent, aged 18, Feb. 4. 

Richardson, Ambrose, son of Mr. Edward 
Richardson, Hales-place,Scuth Lambeth, aged 1, 
Jan. 24; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Sayer, Charles, esq., formerly of the sheriff of 
Middlesex office, Red Lion-square; at Hurst- 
perpoint, Sussex, aged 69, Jan. 28. 

Scorer, Elizabeth, the beloved wife,of Mr., of 
Regent-street and 182, Piccadilly, after a linger- 
ing illness, Feb. 18. 

Seyffarth, Louisa, one of the members of the 
Old Society of Painters in Water-colors; at 
Dresden, Jan. 28. 

Seymour, Henry, esq., son of Lord Robert 
Seymour, and for many years Serjeant-at-Arms 
to the House of Commons; at Woburn, Beds, 
aged 67, Feb. 13. 

Sharman, John, esq. ; at Hammersmith, deep- 
ly regretted by a large circle of frienas and ac- 
quaintance, Feb. 17. His loss will be severely 
felt by his bereaved wife and surviving rela- 
tives, as in him was blended all that was kind, 
generous, and affectionate. 

Simms, Ann, daughter of Mr. W. Simms, of 
Fleet-street, aged 10, Jan. 31; South Metropo- 
litan Cemetery. 


MaciBran's MavsoLEum.—The exquisitely 
finished white marble statue of Madame 
Malibran which presented itself as one of 
the most interesting objects at the late exhi- 
bition in the Gallery at Brussels, has been 

laced in the aroleuts which M. de Beriot 

ad erected inthe cemetery of Laecken to 
the memory of the celebrated canéatrice. 
The monument itself is about 10 feet long, 
and nearly as many wide. The interior is 
circular, and is crowned with a cupola. The 
door is composed of open work, which allows 
the statue to be seen towards the other end. 
The white marble is thrown out from a 
brownish ground, so that Malibran appears 
quitting the tomb, and rising towards Heaven, 
where she is about to be received by angels, 
painted on the cupola. In the centre of the 
cupola a lamp is placed, which sheds a sub- 
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Smith, James, esq., of Ashiyus Hall, H 
aged 75, Feb. 16. aaa: 

Snell, Rev. Thomas, rector of Windleham- 
cum- Bagshot, deeply regretted by all who knew 
him, Feb. 2. 

Springman, Mrs. Ann, widow of the Jate John 
George, Edward-treet, Blackfriars-road, aged 
87, Feb. 11; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Stahl, William George, son of Mr. Emanuel 
Stahl, Villiers-street, Strand, aged 2 yra 11 
mths, Jan. 18; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Starky, J. E. A., esq., of Spye-park, Wilts, 
aged 43, Feb. 12. 

har ep Richard, youngest son of Richard, 
esq., of Brighton; at Charter-house-square, of 
scarlet-fever, aged 26, Feb. 2. 

Tomlinson, Henrietta, the beloved wife of 
4 uit esq., Sloane-street, Chelsea, 

eb. 6. 

Turner, Mr. Robert, Upper Dorset-place, 
Clapham-road, aged 39, Feb. 6; South Metre- 
pe Cemetery. . 

sborne, Rev. John, rector of Augmering 
dE s at Torr, Feb. 6. : 

ainwright, Mary, the beloved wife of George 
William, esq.; ate Poplar-house, West-end, 
Hampstead, 44, Feb. 11. 

Walker, William, esq., late of Barton-hall, 
near Mildenhall, Suffolk; at Ramsgate, aged 
65, Feb. 8. 

Ward, Robert, esq.; at Salthouse-hall, Nor- 
folk, aged 76, Feb. 14. 

Webster, Capt. Alexander, 4%d Reg. R. N. I. 
eldest son of James Webster, esq., Lansdown- 

lace, Cheltenham; in Camp, while returning 
rom Cabul, Nov. 17, 1842. 

Wiiliams, Harriett Mary, daughter of Com- 
mander Edward Williams, R.N., Greenwich 
Hospi Feb. 8. 

illcox, Mrs. Elizabeth; in the house of her 
son, Dorset-syuare, aged 83, Jan. 31. 

Wimburn, Rowland, esq., of Sloane-street, 
and formerly of Chancery-lane, aged 80, Feb. 8. 

Wood, Jane, wife of Mr. Charles Henry, 
East-street, Walworth, aged 27, Feb. 8; South 
Uetropolitan Cemetery. 

Woodley, Mary Ann, wife of John, esq., 
Holywell-street, Westminster, aged 31, Feb. 9; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Wynward, Lady Matilda, widow of the late 
General Henry John; at her house in Upper 
Brook-street, aged 69, Feb. 3. 


dued light over the whole statue. On the 
front of the pedestal is to be placed a basse 
relievo, representing the Genius of Music 
bewailing the loss of the celebrated singer. 


THE LATE LORD HILL.—The following anec- 
dote, for which, says the Salopian ournal, 
we are indebted to a correspondent, shows 
that like his great friend, ‘“‘the Duke,” 
Lord Hill was on principle opposed to war- 
fare. The truly valiant warrior laments the 
necessity of war when winning victories :— 
«The late Lord Hill, when he heard of the 
successful results of the Indian and Chinese 
wars, was so overcome that he exclaimed, 
with tears of joy bursting from his eyes, 
‘ Thank God I have lived to hear of these 
glorious victories, and to know that there is 
an end to war, horrid war.” "’ 

feouny macssvwn.} 
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BIRTHS. 


Anson, Hon. Mre., of a son; at Melton Mow- 
bray, Feb. 24. 


© Bennett, lady of W., esq., M. D. of a son; at 


Harrowgate, Feb. 26. 

Bicknell, Mrs. Klhanan, of a daughter ; at the 
Lawn; South Lambeth, March 6. 

Cowper, the Countess, of a daughter; in Stan- 
hope-street, March 17. 

Bilis, the lady of F. Jervoise, esq., Wilton- 
crescent, Belgrave-square, of a daughter, 
March 10. 

Farquhar, Mrs., of a son; at Albemarie-street, 
March 2. 


Freeman,‘Mrs. Wm., of a son; at Fawley-court, 
near Henley-upon-Thames, March; 16. 

Harman, Hon. Mrs. Ring, of a son; at Chel- 
tenham, March 1. 

Holmesdale, Viscountess, of a daughter; at 
Montreal, Kent, Feb. 28. 

Lawrence, the lady of W. L., esq., of a son ; at 
Brussels, March 15. 

Leggatt, Mrs. Alfred, of a daughter; at 12, 
atkins-terrace, Eaton-square, March 7. 
Lush, the lady of Robert, esq., barrister-at-law, 

of a daughter, March 1. 
Lyall, Mrs. David, of a daughter; at Ochter- 
lony-house, Forfarshire, N.B., March 11. 
Moore, the lady of John Calvert, esq., of a son; 
at Glen Cottage, near Southampton, March 2. 

O'Connell, lady of John, esq., M.P. ofa daughter; 
at Carysfort Avenue, near Dublin, March 1. 

Parbury, the lady of George, esq., of ason; in 
Ruseell-equare, March 4. 

Price, the lady of Ralph C., esq., of a daughter ; 
at Sydenham-hill, Feb. 24. 

Ranyard, Mrs. Benjamin, of Swanscombe-cross, 
Kent, of a daughter, March 12. 

Shaw, Mrs. R. H., Dalston, of a daughter, 
March 1. ; 


MARRIAGES. 


Barlow, Maria, daughter of Major-general 
Sir W. Knott, resident at the court of Lucklown 
and widow of R. Barlow, esq., to C. H. Nicho- 
letts, eaq., late 28th regiment, March 4. 

Bell, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Daniel 
Bell, esq., of Wandsworth, to John Filling 
Turner, esq., of the Albany; at St. James’s 
Church, March 8. 

Brooke, Elizabeth Tucker, second daughter 
of the late H. W. Brooke, esq., of Walmer, to 
Edward Twopenny, esq., of Woodstock, Kent; 
st Walmer, by the Rev. G. Rashleigh, vicar of 
Horton, Kirby, Feb. 22. 

Cossa, Eugenie Louise, daughter of the late 
Raphael Louis Cossa, of Naples, to Robert 
Orton Dormford, second son of the late Lieu- 
tenant Thomas Robert Stewart, of the Royal 


. Scots, at the British Embassy at Paris; by 


Bishop Luscombe, March 18. 
Colquhoun, Mary Anne, younger daughter of 


“7 the late J. W. Colquhoun, esq., of Liverpool, 
~ merchant, to the Rev. William Hodgson, M.A., 
i? 


D 
ree 
! 


of Sidney College Cambridge, perpetual curate 
of Brathay, in the county of Lancaster ; at the 
parish Church, Preston, by the Rev. G. N. 


sf? Smith, M.A., Feb. 22. 
"M,C, 9—(count Eacazine)—aruix, 1848. 


t 


i 
* 


D’Esterre, Jane Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of the late Henry d’Esterre, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of Clonmacken, Limerick, to Thomas 
Townsend Daunt, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
Dublin, eldest son of George Digby Deunt, of 
Kinsale, esq.; at St. Pancras, by the Rev. 
Daniel Haigh, March 9. 

Douglas, Rachel, only daughter of the late 
General Sir Kenneth Douglas, Bart., of Glen- 
bervie, to Captain Snodgrass, 96th regiment; 
at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Feb. 23. 

Forbes, Johanna Agnes, daughter of John 
Hopton Forbes, esq., of Westwood, Southamp- 
ton, to George Forbes, esq., son of Sir Charles 
Forbes,|Bart., at Southstonchan Church, South- 
ampton, March 16. | 

Gosling, Mary Elizabeth Hele, e'der sister of 
the late Thomas Edwin Gosling, esq., of Ply- 
mouth, Devon, to John Strode Arscott, of Plym- 
ton, Devon, solicitor; at St. Pancras, Middle- 
sex, by the Rev. Daniel Haigh, March 10. 

Green, Mary Anne, youngest daughter of 
Major William Green, late of Lota, county of 
Cork, and grand-daughter of Hugh, second 
Baron Lord Massey, to Major F. H. Massey 
Wheeler, aon of Hugh Wheeler, esq., late of 
Burlington-street; at Walcot Church, Bath, 
by the Rev. W. Hutchins, March 1. 

* Hardman, Harriet, youngest daughter of the 
late Jobn Hardman, Esq., Cheltenham, to Tho- 
mas Johnes Smith, of Her Majesty’s 56th Re- 
giment, by the Rev. S. Gambier; March 9. 

Hazeel, M., niece of Alexander Hally, Esq., 
Sardinian Consul, Madeira, to H. Warneford, 
on Msdeira ; Jan. 18. 

ighington, Louisa, daughter of the late 
Joseph Heighington, Esq., to Joseph Middle- 
ton, Esq., Middle Temple, at Leeds; March 7. 

” Hibden, Georgina, eldest daughter of the late 
George Hebden, Esq., of Appleton street, York- 
shire, and Gottenburg, Sweden: to Aron Kjell- 
berg, merchent, Gottenburg, Sweden; Feb. 20. 

umphries, Catherine Ansell, niece of Tho- 
mas Wight, Esq., of Perey street, Bedford 
square, to William Matthewson Hindmarch, 
Esq., barrister, by the Rev. Frederick Vane, of 
Bletchington, in the county of Oxford, at St. 
Pancras; Feb. 23. 

Lachlan, Anne, eldest daughter of the late 
Joseph Lachlan, Esq., of Great Alie street, to 
Captain Robert Lachlan Hunter, by the Rev. 
Neville Jones, A. B., at St. Mark’s Church, 
Tenter ground, March 15. ; 

Lestourgeon, Anne Maria, second daughter of 
Charles Lestourgeon, Esq., of Sawbridgeworth, 
to George, youngest surviving son of the late T. 
C. Husband, Esq., of Manchester, Island of Ja- 
maica, by the Rev. J. W. Barnes, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Swineshead, Lincolnshire ; at Sawbridgeworth, 
Herts, March 7. 

Lyall, Mary, youngest daughter of George 
Lyall, Esq., M. P., of Park crescent, and Fin- 
don, Sussex, to William Forsyth, of the Inner 
Temple, Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; by the Veuerable Archdeacen Lyall, at 
Trinity Church, Marylebone; Feb. 22 ‘© 
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Mackrell, Jane, orly daughter of the late 
Colonel Mackrell, of the 44th Regiment, Aid- 
de-Camp to the Queen, to Captain Gillespie 
Dunlevie, late of the 98th Regiment, by the 
Rev. H. A. Veck, incumbent of St. John’s, at 
Alverstoke Church; March 2. 

Nelson, Lucy, second daughter of George 
Nelson, Esq., Albion street, to M. D, Hudson, 
Esq., of Spring Villa, Anlaby ; by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Dikes, L. L. B., at Sulcoates Church, Hull ; 
March 2. 

Parker, Alicia, Elizabeth, younger daughter 
of R. Parker, Esq., R. N., of Hareden Forest; 
Bowlord, York, and Grove Hall, Ealing, to 
Jonathan George Moon, Esq., Dorset place, 
Dorset square ; at Ealinr, bythe Rev. J. Smith, 
Rector; March 20. 

Robertson, Elizabeth, ‘daughter of James 
Robertson, esq., of Latingford Lodge, Kent, to 
W. T. White, esq., youngest son of Captain J. 
L. White, of Theresa Place, Middlesex, and 
grandson of Major-general John White; at 
Richmond, Surrey, by the Rev, J. Fernie, 
March 21. 

Robinson, Henrietta, daughter of the Iste 
Rev. Sir John Robinson, Bart., to Colonel Sir 
Henry MacLeod, K.H.; at St. John’s Church, 
Paddington, by the Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
Cavendish, Feb. 25. 

Russell, Mary Celeste, eldest daughter of 
James Russell, esq., surgeon, late of Mount- 
street, Grosvenor-square, to Edward, second 
son of the late Luke Whitby, esq., of Lower 
Clapton; at All Saints, Fulham, by the Rev. 
R. G. Baker, vicar, Feb. 28. 

Sharpe, Nancy Maria, widow of the late R. 
Sharpe, esq., of Brancaster, Norfolk, to J. 
Hillman, esgq., of Caister, near Great Yarmouth; 
at Combs, Suffolk, by the Rev. R. Daniell, 
rector, M.A., Feb. 28. 

Sparke, Eliza, youngest daughter of the late 
James Bird Sparke, esq., of the city of Norwich, 
to Thomas Thompson, of Chancery-lane, soli- 
citor, third son of the late R chard Thompson, 
esq., of the Clapham-road; at St. Michael-at- 
Thorn, Norwich, by the Rev. Charles Turner, 
March 16. 

Stoddart, Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Lawrauce Stoddart, esq., of Cambridge, to the 
Rev. Robert Buchanan, D.D., Glasgow; at 
Sudbury Priory, by the Rev. James Hamilton, 
of the Scotch Church, Regent-square, London ; 
March 16. 

Tasker, Mary Wall, eldest daughter of John 
Tasker, esq., of Dartford, Kent, to William 
Waring, esq., of Chelsfield, Kent; at Wilming- 
ton Kent, by the Rev. Henry Tasker, vicar of 
Soham, Cambridgeshire, March 14. 

Wethered, Arabella Sarah, daughter of Tho- 
mas Wethered, esq., Deputy Commissary Gene- 
ral to the forces, to Bernard Duffy, esq., son of 
the late Bernard Duffy, esq., of Seatown, Dun- 
dalk; at Plymouth, Feb. 28. 


DEATHS. 


Ashburnham, the Rev. Denny, rector of Cats- 
field, and vicar fof Ditchling, in the county of 
Sussex; at his house in Warren street, West, 
- Glocester-gate, Regent’s park. March 2. 

Alexander, Robert, F. R.S., F, 8. A., one of 
he benchers of Lincoln's Inn, and the senior 





Queen's Counse} on the Northern Cirenit; at 
athe i in Duke street, Westminster, aged 48 ; 

eb. 21. 

Attreed, Mrs. Jane, wife of Thomas, esq., 
Chichester-place, Wandsworth-road, aged 71, 
Feb. 13; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Baldwin, Laurents, Esq., of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxtord, youngest son of Charles Baldwin, 
Esq., of Grove hill, Camberwell] ; at his father’a 
house, in the 26th year of his age: March 4. 

Barton, John, esq., Cheltenham-place, West- 
minster-road, aged 72, March 6; South Metre- 
politan Cemetery. 

Beatson, Mr. Stephen Lowdon, Thornton- 
street, Southwark, aged 46, March 10; South 
Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Beaven, Arthur Frederick, Captain and Ad- 
jutant of the 39th Madras Native Infantry; st 
Hong Kong, on the 18th of October last, in the 
37th year of his age; March 18. 

Bleadon, Fidelity, wife of George, esq., Cold- 
harbour-lane, Camberwell, aged 59, March 17 ; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Booth, John, Esq., Windham ve Bryan- 
ston square, in his 85th year; Feb. 27. 

Borradaile, William, Esq.; on Tueeday, the 
28th February, at Ludbrooke,in the countyof 
Devon, in the 53d year of his age. 

Broom, Major Saville Broom, Her Majesty’s 
10th Regiment of Infantry, deeply lamented; 
on the 16th of December, at Fort William, Cal- 
cutta. 

Browne, eg Sabine, Esq., late Captain in 
the 85th Light Infantry, only son of the late 
Henry Browne, Esq., of Portland place, Lon- 
don ; at Stonehouse, Plymouth ; Feb. 24 

Browne, Emily Evelyn, second daughter and 
youngest child of Philip A Browne, 
Esq., of convulsions, at his house in Devonshire 
place; March 12. 

Bowdich, Henry Hale, Esq., only brother of 
the late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq.; at sea, on 
his way from China; Jan. 2. 

Burke, W. E., Eeq., late of New inn, in the 
61st year of his age, at Old Brompton; March 
11. 
Bresselau, M. August, Esq., merchant, third 
son of the late M. Bresselau, Esq., notarius pub- 
licus, of Hamburgh, of 15, Fish street hill, 
London ; much regretted by his numerous friends 
and acquaintances; on Sunday, at his resid- 
ence, City road; Feb. 19. 

Broadwater, Charles, youngest son of R. 
Broadwater, Esq., of Her Majesty's Customs; 
on the 6th inst, at 25, Stepney green, of con- 
sumption; aged 24; March 6. 

P: Butt, John, esq., Rye-lane, Peckham, aged 
47, Feb. 20; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Clark, Joseph, esq., Effra-road, Brixton, aged 
78, March 20 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Coates, Henry, son of Mr. Thomas Coates, 
Stockwell, aged 6 months, Feb. 17; South 
Metropolitan Cemetery. . | 

Cood, Manners Benson, Esq., at Copiapo, in 
Copiapo, in Chile, aged 31; Sept. 28, 1842. 

Coode, Thomas, Esq., deeply jamented by all 
who knewhim. He held the appointment of 
special messenger to the Sovereign during the 
period of 22 years, baving been appointed by 
His Majesty George IV.; at his residence, 
Wickham house, Notting hill, in the 72d year 
of his age; March 12. 
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. Cole, Benjamin, Fsq., at his house, Frognal, 
Hampstead ; Feb. 24. 

Comberbach, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann, at Congle- 
ton, in Cheshire ; Feb. 24. 

Copland, John, Esq, of Surrey street, and of 
Harrow, aged 84; March 8. 

Cotsworth, Edwin, son of Mr. Thos. Cots- 
worth, John’s-place, Holland-street, Southwark, 
aged 10 months, Feb. 23; South Metropolitan 
Cemetery. 

Cutler, John, esq., Camberwell New-road, 
aged 49, March 16 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Dallaway, Mary, daughter of the late J. 
Dallaway, esq., of Stratford-green ; at Vicarage- 
terrace, West Ham, March 4. 

Davies, Edward, esq., deputy registrar of the 
Close of Sarum ;, at his residence Feb. 24. 

Dawkins, James Colyear, esq., of Over Nor- 
ton, in the county of Oxford, and HAT Lana Se 
in the county of Surrey, in his 84th year; 
March 13. 

Eaton, Richard, esq., of Stetchworth-park, 
Cambridge, aged 77; March 17. 

Edmonds, D. B., esq., late of the Surveyor- 
General's Office, Tower, aged 62; March 5. 

lis, Arthur, youngest child of C. Heaton 
Ellis, esq., in his 5th year; Feb. 27. 

English, William, esq., of Denmark-hill, 
Surrey, in the 68d year of his age; Feb. 28. 

Fripp, Rev. Samuel Charles, formerly of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, of apoplexy, 
aged 57; at Bristol, March 9. 

Erlam, Amelia, wife of Henry Erlam, esq. 
of Porchester-terrace, aged 28; March 6. 

Evans, Linnæa, wife of James Cook Evans, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn and Hans-place, Chelsea, 
in her 31st year; Feb. 20. 

Finch, Charles, esq., 
March 14. 

Forster, Eliza, of Surbiton-cottage, Kingston- 
on-Thames; March 1. 

Fraser, Mary, at her son’s residence, Flam- 
steadbury, Herts.; March 16. 

Freeland, Francis Edward, youngest son of 
James Bennett Freeland, esq., aged 27; at 
Chichester, Feb. 24. 

Gambier, Jemima, wife of Sir James Gambier, 
after a few days’ illness, aged 67; in Upper 
Seymour-street, March 13. 

Godhart, George Henry, Earl of Athlone, 
after a long and tedious illness, at Bath, 
March 2. 

Goldsmid, Elizabeth, wife of Nathaniel 
Goldsmid, esq., of 59, Upper Berkeley-street, 
March 11. 

Grant, Alexander, esq., of Grant, late of the 
Madras Civil Service, at his residence, 1, Ulster- 
terrace, Regent’s-park, March 20. 


of Kentish-town; 


Gunn, John, son of Mr. James Gunn, Nor- 


wood, Surrey, aged 9 weeks 3 days, March 11; 
South Metropalitan Cemetery. 

Hale, William, esq., Dulwich, aged 73, 
March 8 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Hallett, — wife of the Rev. Charles Hughes 
Hallett, at Higham, near Canterbury, March14. 

Hare, Samuel, 3d son of the late Lancelot 
Hare, M.D., of Upper Gower-street, of typhus 
fever, at Ilminster, March 2. 

Harrison, Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. John 
Butler Harrison, at the Vicarage, Evenley, 
Northamptonshire, Feb. 28. 

Hawkins, Mrs, Frances, daughter of the late 
Sir Cesar Hawkins, bart., greatly lamented, at 


the advanced age of 87; at the house of Miss 
Pakington, Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
Feb. 22. 

Hawes, Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Jobn B. 
Hawes, Howley-street, Walworth, aged 2 years 
10 months, March 15; South Metropolitan Ce- 
melery. : 

Harwood, Isabel Union, daughter of Joseph 
Unwin Harwood, esq., Camberwell-grove, aged 
14 months, Feb. 20; South Metropolitan Ceme- 


bery. 

“Plewitt, William, esq., Parade, Harleyford- 
road, Kennington, aged 47,Feb. 26 ; South Me- 
tropolitan Cemetery. 

Hough, Frances Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
G. Hough, senior chaplain of the Cape of Good 
Hope, wrecked in the Conqueror off the coast of 
Boulogne, aged 17 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Hutchinson, Miss Isabella Harriet, Chester- 
place, Lambeth, aged 9, Feb. 15; South Me- 
tropolitan Cemetery. 

Hoppe, Captain John, of the 16th regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry, Grenadiers, 3d son 
of Charles Hoppe, esq., of Withycombe, Devon. 
at Sukkur, on the Indies, Nov. 12. 

Howard, Anne, iene of Bs pa “ra, 
esq., of St. George’s-place, Hyde-park-corner, 
and of Whitehedswood-lodge, near Southamp- 
ton, Feb. 26. 

Hughan, Rigbt Hon. Lady Louisa, wife of 
Thomas Hughan, esq., and sister of his Grace 
the Duke of St Albans, after a short illness, at 
33, Grosvenor-place, Feb. 18. 

Hunt, Stanley, the infant son of James 
Hunt, esq., 149, Sloane-street, March 16, 

Hutchinson, Frances Christiana, daughter of 
the late Hon. A. A. Hely Hutchinson; at 
Oxford, March 11. 

Hutchison, Jobn, esq., of Cairngall, Aber- 
deenshire, in his 83d year, deeply lamented 
March 7. 

Ingram, Charles Eastmond, only son of 


‘Captain Charles Ingram, of Blackheath, Kent, 


in the 16th year of his age; having fallen over- 
board from the ship Thames, he was unfortu- 
nately drowned; at Madras, Jan: 22. 

Jackson, Thomas, esq., at Barbot-hall, Ro- 
therham, Yorkshire, Feb. 24. 

Jardine, William, esq., M.P., 59; at 6, 
Upper Belgrave-street, London, Feb. 27. 

‘eanneret, Charles Warren, esq. ; at Abbury, 


near Guildford, Surrey, aged 31, March 17; 


South Uetropolitan Cemetery. 

Justice, Francis, esq., of Abbey-house, near 
Abingdon, Berks, March 9. 

Kennard, Sophia Hagar, second daughter of 
John Kennard, esq., of Walthamstow, aged 11 
years; at Brighton, March 13. 

Langton, William, esq., in bis 8lst year; at 
Sutton, Surrey, March 10. 

Leighton, Sir James, Greenford, Middlesex, 
hysician to their Imperial Majesties the 
mperor and Empress of all the Russians, 

March 7. 

Levey, Jobn Richard, aged 4 years6 months, 
and Anne, aged 8 years 3 months, children of 
Mr. George Levey, Clarindon-terrace, Camber- 
well New-road, March 10 ; South Metropoliten 
Cemetery. 

Lucas, John, Esq., of Hyde vale, Greenwich, 
aged 61; March 7. 

Lynch, Sarah Anne, Mother to James Lynch, 

Esq., Dublin; March 7. 
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M‘Vicar, Mary, daughter of Capt. M‘Vicar, 
Manor-street, Clapham, aged 88, March 9; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Mell, William Owens, 
nonbury square, son of the late Thomas Ed- 
ward Mell, Esq., of Malta; March 18. 

Moon, Emily, youn child of Mr. F. G. 
Moon, ot Finsbury square, at Blackheath, after 
a short illness, aged 12 years; March 12. 

Murray, Sir James Pultney Murray, Bart., 
of Hill Head, and Englefield green. Robert, 
second son of the late Rev. Sir Wm. Murray, 
Bart, succeeds to the Baronetcy, in the 28th 
year of his age; Feb. 22. 

Nation, Mrs. Lucy, Bond-street, Lambeth, 
aged 36, Feb. 17 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Noble, Frederick, son of — Noble, esq., Dul- 
wich, aged 2 months, Feb. 16; South Metropoli- 
tan Cemetery. 

Nethersole, William, Esq., one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Justices of the Peace for the liberties of 
the Cinque Ports; formerly of Essex atreet, 
Strand, after a very long and severe illness, 
at Crescent lodge, Margate, Feb. 22. 

Neville, George, esq., of Shelbrooke-park 
Yorkshire ; at Ostend, March 9.; 

. Normansell, Henry Thomas, snperintendant 
of the Royal Botanical Garden, aged 29; at 
Peradenia, Ceylon, of brain fever, Jan. 7, 

Onley, Arthur, son of Onley Savill Onley, 


esq. ; at Stisted-hall, Essex, in his ninth year, 
March 3. 


Re Elizabeth nn Te wife of 
rt Osborne, esq., er C -green, 
Bristol, aged 19, March 17. oe 

Oxendon, Louisa, wife of Sir Henry Chud- 
leigh, Oxendon, Bart.; at Broome Park, Kent, 
aged 36, March 4. 

Richardson, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. James 
Richardson, Grovesnor-street,Camberwell New- 
road, aged 36, Feb. 15; South Metropolitan Ce- 
metery. 

ison, Jane, relict of the late W. Rollison, 
esq., Upper Tooting, Surrey, aged 70, March 
10; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Smart, Henry, son of Mr. J. Smart, St. James’ 

street, Westminster, aged 21, Feb. 24; South 
Metropolitan Cemetery. 
- Schwabe, the Rev. Dr., of Stamford-hill, for 
43 years minister of the German Lutheran 
Church, Little Alie street, Goodman fields, very 
suddenly, aged 66; Feb. 28. 

Shadwell, the Rev. John Œmylius, second 
son of the Vice-Chancellor of England, at Bit- 
tern, near Southampton; March 1. 

Sharpe, Sutton, Esq., Queen’s Counsel, at 
his chambers in Lincoln’s inn, aged 45; Feb. 


22. 

Sharp, Catherine, the last descendant (of the 
name) of Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop of York, 
and niece of Mr. Grauville Sharp; at Clare hall, 
near Barnet; Feb. 10. 

. Slade, Lady of Lieut. Col. Marcus Slade, at 
Berwick House, Wilts; March 16. 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. Jobn, Nel- 
son's-place, Southwark, aged 55, Feb. 17 ; South 
. Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Soames, Mies Sophia Ann Gainsford, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Nicholas Soames,,Middlesex ; 
at} Homerton, 32 days after the death of ber 
brother, aged 16 years ; March 16. 

« Soady, Anna Watson, third daughter of the 
Trte William Soady, Esq.; at the residence of 
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Theophilus Hawkins, Esq., Harbury, Warwick- 
shire’ aged 60; March 9.” : 

Steele, Thémas James, Esq., only surviving 
son of the Rev. James Steele, of Coe near 


. Edin and afterwards incumbent of St. 


Mary’s, Jamaica ; at his residence, Spring 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts, aged §9; Feb. 19. 

Steel, Captain Anthony, of the ship Mary 
Gray, fifth son of Joseph Steel, Esq., of Cock- 
ermouth, on the voyage from Calcutta to Lon- 
don, aoe = ; Dec. 22 

Streatfield, Mrs. Barbara, U Seymour 
street, aged 83 ; March 17. nil 
Talbot, Hon. Robert, at Hampton Court 
Palace, aged 67, March 17. 

Tait, Magnus, esq., after a short illness 
deeply regretted; at the Dock-yard, Northfieet 
Kent, aged 49, March 6. 

Taylor, Major, J. G. D., 13th or Princes 
Light Infantry; at Peregepnre, Jan. 18. 

Taylor, Mrs. Ann, Lambeth, aged 65, Feb. 25; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Trimmer, Emma, wife of Frederick Edmund 
Trimmer, esq.; at the Vicarage, Hoxten, Mid- 
dlesex, March 19. ; 

Turnley, Harriet, the beloved and affectionate 
wife of. Turnley, esq., of the Middle 
Temple, on, Feb. 21. 

Twiss, Robert Thomas, esq., Walcot-plare, 
Lambeth, aged 51, March 14; South Metrepe- 
litan Cemetery. 

Tyler, Mrs. Ann, York-place, Camberwell 
pon ew naes 75, Feb. 18; South Metropolitan 

tery. 

Vaillant, Theodosia, eldest daughter of the 
ae Philip Vaillant, oe he rs D'Alborne. 

; at Grove's Hote bemarie-street, 
March 4. 


Verral, Charles, esq., M.D., in the 65th year 
of his age; at his residence in Camberwell, 


Feb. 20. 
Waldegrave, Elizabeth, wife of the Hon. 
Captain Waldegrave, R. N., in Harley-street, 


aged 51, March 1. 
Walker, Major-general, Foster, Command- 
ete presidency division at Calcutta, aged 61 
16 


Whichelo, M. A., esq., of No. 79, Lombard. 
street, aged 42, March 12. 

Whittingham, Lieutenant Richard Hart B., 
late Adjutant of her Majesty’s 71st Highland 
Light Infantry, youngest son of the late Lieu- 
tenant- general Sir S. F. Whittingham, K.C.B. ; 
at Hampstead heath, at the house of his rela- 
tive, Hart Davis, esq., aged 21, March 14. 

Wickham, Sally Wentworth, the beloved 
daughter of Thomas Provis Wickham, Esq., 

8 years and 7 months; at S$, Pultney- 
buildings, Weymouth, Feb. 28. 

Wightwick, Francis, esq., in the 70th year 
of his age, March 3. 

. Wilkins, Richard, Esq., of Stanwick, in the 
county of Northampton, aged 53, March 6. 

Williams, Hubert, the only son of Folkestone 
Williams, esq., of water on the brain, in his 
third year, March 16. 

Wood, Henry Charles, son of Mr. Heary 
Charles Wood, Willow-walk, Bermondsey, aged 
14 weeks, March 8; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Yearwood, Margaret, wife of Mr. William, 
Woolwich, Kent, aged 81, March 3; South Me- 
tropoliten Cemetery. ° 

(counr macasinz. } 
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MONTHLY CRITIC, 


Governesses, or Modern Education. By 
Mavaus B. Riorxey, London. 


At a time when the education of the 
people is commanded from the throne by 
the special Proclamation of our most gra- 
cious Queen, who, like another Eliza- 
beth, would have the people enlightened 
and happy—at a time, too, when the 
Parliament has, with] a spirit of con- 


cord exerted itself in an earnest and most ~ 


laudable manner to promote the same 
object, works on Education become more 
and more the fit subjects for repeated 
comment. With our present notions of 
the ground of dissent we are almost in- 
clined to think, that now-a-days, at least, 
there is abundant opportunity for every 
man to be as much better as he pleases 
than the Church of the state, without in 
any degree doing violence to his religious 
scruples. It would, indeed, be a glorious 
day for the church of Christ, to see these 
jarring interests of Christians duly recon- 
ciled, to see the dissentients, in fact, one 
‘fold under one shepherd. But, relative to 
the education of the people—though we 
are not dissenters, yet—we are amongst 
the foremost to acknowledge, and with 
no small feeling of gratitude, that the 
British public owes a vast debt to the 
dissenters for the instruction imparted 
by them, and even that, but for their aid 
and exertion, the public, so called—that 
is, a great mass of the community—might 
have remained in the depths of ignorance. 
Impressed with such opinions of the debt 
owing by the state to those laborious 
churchmen, we should have been glad 
that, whilst their laburs were duly ack- 
nowledged, their continued good-will and 
superintending care might be secured in 
this labour of love. It is, as we have 
often expressed ourselves, hard, indeed, 
that the cultivator of the soil should de- 
rive but little benefit, that those who 
buy the seed, prepare and make ready 
the way, should be deprived of their 
office, as soon as the tree begin to flour- 
ish, and the fruit ripen for gathering. 
But ceasing all figurative converse, does 
it not, we ask, savour not a little of in- 
justice, thus to cast aside the very men 
who have already served the cause of 
education so zealously ? ’ 
The ecitcumstances of the times in 


which we live have induced these re- 
marks, but our real object at starting 
was, that having last month taken our 
leave of this work on education rather 
more abruptly than we intended, we de- 
sire to continue our comments upon a 
point of the utmost interest to families, 
viz. the education of the heart, without 
which all education must fail of produc- 
ing a beneficial result. 

Again then felicitating our authoress 
upon the success which she announces at 
the close of her year’s labors, we quote 
Madame Riofrey, who states, ‘ that in 
the course of my experience, and in the 
books I have perused, I have found the 
education of the heart neglected, and the 
qualities of the soul either unknown, or 
not called into play, by the greater num- 
ber of parents and governesses.” 

We suspect this must arise from the 
difficulty of the subject, or probably from 
mere inattention to a part of education 
of really more importance than any other, 
or may be from the fear of offending the 
parents of the children themselves, many 
of whom might have peculiaz notions of 
their own ; or, again, because (and we 
are almost ashamed to give expression to 
eur thoughts) many govgiihesses, though 
not positively treated as such, are yet re- 
garded only asa species of upper servant, 
& necessary sort of appendage in a family 
with children, instead of the treasure of 
treasures for young children, if, besides 
abilities, she be true of heart. Under 
such circumstances, we would give her 
control almost beyond appeal; we would 
place her in loco parentis — make her 
their father, mother, instructress—their 
all. She would not, then, think of exer- 
cising petty acts of tyranny, neither the 
children provoking resistance. 

But to return to our authoress. Having 
made the discovery, and pointed out the 
remedy for so-glaring a defect, as ne- 
glecting the cultivation of the affections, 
she has conferred a great benefit on so- 
ciety, for, gn the due regulation of the 
passions depends, for the most part, all 
human happiness. How many of both 
sexes, but particularly many of the some 
times falsely called gentler sex, might . 
now be happy, instead of wretched, had. 
the early culture of the heart, the due 
restraint of the passions, particularly in 
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the contro] of the temper, formed a part 
of the governess’ educational duty and 
she had not neglected the task. Accom- 
plishments are undoubtedly what one 
would delight to behold, and many 
branches form an essential in polite so- 
ciety, such as music, dancing, singing, 
languages, each in their turn, but they 
sink into comparative insignificance when 
put in juxta position with moral duties. 
Weare glad Madame Riofrey’s first chap- 
ter commences with sentiments auch as 
these—“‘ cultivate brotherly and sisterly 
affection,” instead of, as too often happens, 
these young creatures exhibiting a cutting 
rivalry, which soonengenders hate, where- 
as the course recommended being pur- 
sued (and which it is our bounden duty 
to follow) the peace of families is secured, 
and the welfare even of society itself pro- 
moted. This is one of the passages in 
Cobbett’s Cottage Companion, which we 
noticed in our last, and his method of 
cultivating the affections—‘ Give the 
child something it can love and be kind 
to.” A good brother or sister makes a 
good friend, and an early training to 
assist cach other produces that concord 
which makes earth a paradise. But while 
a governess does her duty to the children, 
parents should also do theirs: they should 
show no inconsiderate ‘partiality, which 
creates jealousy, and breeds lasting quar- 
rels. Next follows a desire of ‘revenge, 
until, at length, the favorite, or those who 
think they are slighted, if they be not 
very good of heart, indulge the gratifica- 
tion of every evil passion. Should, in- 
deed, parents feel inclined to be so in- 
judicious, let a governess by her conduct 
to the children, generally, quietly show 
the parents the advantages to be derived 
from treating children alike. The hint 
may not be lost, and this will be one of 
the best features in modern education. 
In conclusion, we think the plan excel- 
lent of giving one part in English and 
another in French. It is an admirable 
contrivance, and must tend greatly to 
facilitate the advancement of children in 
both languages, and fix her sentiments 
upon their hearts. Need we then add, that 
the ‘ Memoirs of a Governess’ natural and 
interesting as they are, deserve to be re- 


commended to the perusal of our fair 
readers. 


Rankes’ History of the Popes. Vol. II., con- 
clusion, and Vol. IT]. the Appendix. By 
Walter K. Kelly, Esq., B.A. Whittaker 
and Co. 


Although we have been far from doing 
justice to the merits of the translator and 
the author, with whose interesting wri- 
tings we have thus become familiar, still, 
as strongly as words can express the de- 
light and gratification we have expe- 
rienced, all this would we say to the ut- 
most. But his labors are not in hollow 
expressions : these pages of history em- 
brace periods and events mixing up the 
romance of real life in forms sometimes 
the most agreeable, sometimes the most 
painful. Here, there, any where, might 
we have taken an extract, and the reader 
would have been satisfied ; we might, too, 
have chosen many, very many, chronicles 
of those who have been depicted amongst 
our band of “ celebrated women,’ but we 
are inclined rather to keep to those pas- 
sages which bear a beneficial religious 
character. These are times, even these, 
in which some hot-headed enthusiasts 
seem disposed to breed anew all those 
unholy flames of religious warfare, the 
disgrace, not the honor of bygone ages. 
But we agree with our author that the 
mental activity which characterizes the 
age will save all. For wise ends, there 
has of late been a wholesome unbending ; 
the stubborn oak will ultimately break, 
though long it may withstand the blast, 
whilst the gently bending will come off 
unscathed and whole. But we prefer 
taking the directions of our author, and 
whilst with him delighting to gaze upon 
the brilliant progress of Catholicism in 
Europe, yet are we glad to cast our eyes 
towards those distant regions, in which it 
likewise made vast strides through the 
force of kindred impulses. 

“Religion had part in the very first idea 
which prompted the discoveries and con- 
quests of the Spanish and Portuguese; it 
constantly accompanied and animated them, 
and it came forth in great strength in the 
newly founded empires both of the East and 
of the West. 

“In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, we find the stately fabric of the 
catholic church in South America fully 
reared.” 

The attempts made about this time 
(1621) at the court of the Emperor Ak- 
bar are no less worthy of note. 


# It will be remembered,” says our author 


- 


“that the old Monghol Khans, the conquerors 
ef Asia, had long maintained a peculiarly 
indifferent position amongst the various re- 
ligions that divided the world. 
almost seem that the emperor Akbar held 
similar views. On summoning the Jesuits 
to his presence, he told them that ‘he had 
taken pains to become acquainted with all 
the religions on earth; he now wished to be 
made acquainted with the Christian religion 
With the help of the fathers, whom he 
honored and prized.”’ Geronimo Xavier, 
the nephew of Francis, was the first who 
took up his residence permanently at Akbar’s 
court in the year 1595; the insurrection of 
the Mahometans contributed to make the 
emperor incline to the Christians. Christmas 
was celebrated in the most solemn manner 
at Lahore in the year 1599; the holy manger 
was exposed to view for twenty successive 
days; numerous proselytes entered the 
church jn procession, with palms in ther 
hands, and received baptism. The emperor 
expressed much pleasure on reading a life of 
Christ composed in Persian, and he had an 
image of the Virgin, executed after the model 
of the Madonna del popolo in Rome, brought 
into his palace to show to his women. The 
Christians indeed drew from this inferences 
larger than the circumstances warranted ; 
still they did really accomplish a great deal : 
after Akbar’s death in 1610, three princes of 
the blood-royal solemnly received baptism. 
They rode on white slephanta to the church, 
where they were received by father Geronimo 
with trumpets sounding and drums beating. 
Gradually Christianity appeared to gain some 
firmness of footing, though here too opinions 
and dispositions fluctuated with the more or 
less friendly political understanding subsist- 
ing with the Portuguese. In 1621, a college 
was estahjished in A and a station in 
Patna: and in 1624, the emperor Jehangir 
gave hopes that he would become a convert." 


But it is towards China that we the 
more anxiously direct attention, towards 
that country, shut fup as it were, “ her- 
metically sealed” against all foreign, in- 


ternal intercourse. But see, reader, what | 


was done by these singularly persevering, 
and united men, the Jesuists : — 


‘ At the same time as the above they had 
already penetrated into China, where they 
sought to allure the skilful, scientific, studious 
people of that empire through the inventions 
of the west. Ricci obtained his first success 
by teaching mathematics, and by getting by 
heart and reciting certain striking passages 
from the writings of Confucius A present 
he made the emperor of a striking clock, 
_ gained him admission into Pekin, where no- 

po raised him so highly in the favor and 

good graces of his imperial majesty as the 
construction of a map, that far surpassed all 
the attempts which had ever been made in 
that way by the native artists. It was cha- 


It would, 
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racteristic of Ricci, that on receiving an 
order from the emperor to make him ten 
such maps on silk, to be hung up in his 
apartments, he took the opportunity of doing 
something for the promotion of Christianity, 
and filled the vacant places on the maps with 
Christian symbols and texts. Such was the 
general spirit of his teaching: he began 
usually with mathematics, and ended with 
religion; his scientific talents procured re- 
spect for his religious instruction. Not only 
were his immediate pupils gained over, but 
many mandarins, too, whose garb he as- 
sumed, joined him: a society of the Blessed 


Virgin was formed in Pekin as early as the 


year 1605. Ricci died in 1610, worn out, 
not only by excessive labor, but chiefly by 
the numerous visits, the long dinners, and 
all the other exactions of Chinese social eti- 

uette: but after his death others observed 
the advice he had given, ‘‘to go to work 
without parade or noise, and in such stormy 
seas to keep close to the shore,” and they 
followed his example as regarded science. 
An eclipse of the moon occurred in 1610: | 
the predictions of the native astronomers and 
of the Jesuits differed by a whole hour; the 
event proving that the latter were right, ad- 
ded greatly to their credit. Not only were 
they charged, in conjunction with some man- 
darins, their pupils, with the astronomical 
tables, but Christianity, too, was promoted 
by their success. In 1611, the first church 
was consecrated in Nankin; in 1616, there 
were Christian churches in five provinces of 
the empire. In the opposition the Jesuits 
sometimes encountered, ncthing was of so 
much service to them as the fact that their 
pupils had written books which met with the 
approbation of the learned. They had the 
art to elude the storms that threatened them ; 
at complied, too, as closely as possible, 
with the usages of the country, and this 
they were empowered to do in several points 
by the pope in the year 1619. The conse- 
quence was, that not a year passed in which 
thousands were not converted ; their -oppo- 
nents gradually died off; in 1624, Adam 
Schall appeared, and the accurate descrip- 
tion of two eclipses of the moon which hap- 
pened in that year, and a treatise by Lom- 
bardo on the earthquake, added fresh lustre 
to their reputation. 

‘The Jesuits had struck into a different 
course in the warlike Japan, incessantly rent 
by factions. From the beginning they made 
themselves partisans. In the year 1554 they 
were fortunate enough to declare for the 
party that proved victorious ; they were 
secure of its favor, and by its aid they made 
extraordinary progress. By the je 1579 
they counted there 300,000 Christians: 
Father Valignano, who died in 1606, a man 
whose advice Philip 11. gladly consulted on 
East Indian affairs, founded 300 churches 
and thirty Jesuit houses in Japan. 

‘ But this very connexion of the Je- 
suits with Mexico and Spain provoked the 
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jealousy of the native Japanese authori- 
ties; they had no longer their former good 
fortune in the civil wars; the party they 
had adopted was defeated, and from the 
year 1612 it was subject to fearful perse- 
cutions. 
‘ But they made s very bold stand. Their 
roselytes invoked the death of martyrs: 
they had formed a martyr society, the mem- 
bers of which encouraged each other to en- 
dure all sufferings ; they distinguished those 
years as fhe Æra Martyrium. Violent as 
waxed the persecution, says their historian, 
yet every year produced new converts. They 
“will have it that from 1603 to 1622, exactly 
‘289,339 Japanese embraced Christianity.” 


\ 

* And if Christianity was not and ss not 
more successful, it must ever be borne in 
mind, as a painful truth, that never did 
many of those who bore then the name, 
-as, indeed, in far later times, shew less of 
the real spirit of their Master. The only 
wonder is, indeed, that, disagreeing so 
greatly amongst themselves — were its 
origin not Divine—its promulgators were 
ever tolerated at all, until they had at 
least decided amongst themselves what was 
true, what false; and fully comprehended 
what was averse from, what agreed with 
the doctrines of the Holy:Jesus. And 
in that year (1621) Seltan Segued de- 
cided the old controversy respecting the 
two-fold nature of Christ, and, according 
to the views of the Roman Church, he pro- 
hibited the offering up of prayers for 
the Patriarch of Alexandria; Catholic 
churches and chapels were erected in his 
town and in his gardens; and aftey 
having, in 1622, confessed to Paez, he 
received the Eucharist. 


. In pursuing his subject down to the 
present day, the author remarks, that 
‘ The strict Catholic principle which 
clings to, and is represented by Rome, 
became subsequently involved in more or 
less keen and deliberate conflict with the 
Protestant Government. It achieved,” 
he continues, “ a great victory in Eng- 
land in the year 1829.” In this oy inion, 
however, we are not altogether inclined 
to agree, since what was gained in appa- 
rent political power, was more than lost 
by the opportunities afforded for free dis- 
qussion, and a good Catholic who, ï days 
past dared not have conned a line in a 
book forbidden by his confessor, now 
daily hears questions of the utmost im- 
portance as well to his present as to his 
efernal happiness discussed with every 


% .1 rw) 


pro and con which ingenuity fer and 
against the truth can devise. 
But whether for the one church or the 


. other as established on earth, neither with 


an evil spirit of controversy partakes of 
the Heavenly Kingdom ; and we conclude 
our remarks upon the second volume 
(previously noticed), heartily coinciding 
in the views of our estimable author, and 
trusting that such may ever be the active 
principle, as well in these realms, as 
throughout the whole world :— 


‘6 Whither then this (the recent European 
revolutions and changes) may lead, the future 


- alone can tell. 


‘5 If we fix our eyes exclusively on the 
arti of the partisans of sags À pas 
of their antagonists, we may be disposed to 
dread the outbreak of new aad fierce strife, 
the convulsion of the word, and the revival 
of ancient animosities in all them former 
Fancour. If, on the other hand, we cast a 


- glance on the mental activity that character- 


ises the age, this feay must vanish. Few, 
indeed, are they who are now disposed te 
re-establish the dominion of ood in 
the full sense of the word. Such an attempt 
would perhaps experience the most vebe- 
ment resistance in the inveterately catholic 
countries of the Roman group. Neither 
wil] the protestants ever again return to 
the hardness and bigoted rancour of the 
old system. We see the profounder spirits 
on either side with more snd more know- 
ledge, penetration, and freedom from the 
parrow bondage of church forms, going back 
to the everlasting principles of genuine re- 
ligion,—that which dwells in the inner man. 
Impossible it is that this can remain berren 
of result. The more perfect apprebension of 
the spiritually and absolutely true which lies 
at the bottom of all forms, and which can by 
none of them be expressed in its entire jm- 
rt, must at last harmonize all enmities. 
igh above all antagonizing priaciples—this 
trust we cannot forego, still towers the unity 
of an unalloyed, and therefore no less asured, 
consciqusness of the being of a Gop.” 


Le 


Excursions by the British Steam Navigation 
Company, 

If the editorial pen hath pleasure in 
its task, whilst laying before the reader 
that which in literature is polished and 
recherché, not less is the gratification of 
bringing to their knowledge the means 
of excursionizing into those famed coun- 
tries of the olden time, whereby they can 
afterwards, upon their return home, pe- . 
ruse with tenfold pleasure the descrip- 
tive accounts of tonrists, whilst explain- 
ing to their listening and admiring friends 
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the wonderful sights whieh they them- 
selves have also seen. 

How great soever the delight of no- 
velty— how great soever the pleasure of 
becoming acquainted for the first time, 
through the medium of an acute and 
accurate delineator, with places, persons, 
and countries, greater still is the pleasure, 


. - in our minds, of beholding them, and the 


delight of afterwards perusing the same 
work, when we heve thus become familiar 
with these, is we can declare increased 
tenfold. Are we selfish then or not? 
may be the question, in now strongly 
urging our readers to take advantage of 
the opportunity of embarking themselves 
on board the beautiful and excellent 
vessel of the company above named, 
visiting Constantinople and the Bospho- 
rus, Asia-Minor, Greece, the Grecian 
Archipelago, Syria, and Egypt, as well 
as in their route taking Lisbon and Cin- 
tra—the far-famed Cintra—and Seville, 
Gibraltar, Malta, Naples, &c. &c. 

What a trip of pleasure! This is wor- 
thy the speaking of, and the accommoda- 
tions are so superior that ladies may 
likewise undertake the voyage, with 
every satisfaction. Run down, then, all 
ye who can gain the holiday, to South- 
ampton by railway, on the 14th or the 
22nd of April, or to Falmouth on either 
of the Mondays following; and Lisbon, 
Cintra, Cadiz, Seville, Zerey, &c. are 
all within your grasp. On the third day 
from the former port, if the weather be 
fair, the towering mountains of Spain, 
will present themselves to your delighted 
gaze, the land being -generally made 
about Cape Ornegal. 


The vessel then gradually nearing the 
land, will run to the southward, along 
the coast of Spain and P ortugal, and on 
the sixth day from Southampton, arrive 
at Gibraltar ! 

For the more extended voyage, how- 
ever, to Athens, Syria, Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople, embark an board the Tagus 
at Southampton, on the 28th April : you 
will touch at Gibraltar and Malta, and 
_after a short stay at Constantinople, in 
aix weeks the whole voyage in and out 
can be performed. Then will you have 
Witnessed the unrivalled scenery of the 
Archipelago, Greece, and Asia Minor, 
nor lack aught of English comfort, civi- 
lity and attention, combined, as the pros- 
pectus assures us, with economy. There 


will be no qusrantine detention at Mar- 
seilles or Malta, and if the engagement 
be for the whole voyage, a deduction of 
£10 being allowed, the cost will not ex- 
eeed £70. We must, however, leave fur- 
ther details to be gained from the Pros- 
pectus of the Company, which can be had 
at the head office in St. Mary-Axe, Lon- 
don, gr in Regent-street ; and at South- 
ampton. 





Historical Prints representing some of the 
most memorable events in English History, 
in which the Costumes of the Times are 
carefully preserved. ith descriptions, 
by Emity Taytor, Author of ‘ Tales of 
Saxons,’’ &c. To which is added, a brief 
Chronology of the Kings of England. 
Fourth edition, revised and corrected. 
Harvey & Daarton, Londen. 


Memoirs, Biographies, Historical Re- 
miniscences, are daily offerings from the 
press, and it is delightful to see this sup- 
ply, as at least equal must be the proba- 
ble demand, and, in the multitude of 
essays there is this advantage, that ‘many 
men of many minds,’ very many striking 
points of history will be presented to the 
public. Here is a record of many events 
of soul-stirring and horrible interest— 
but the gen, at hou price, in our esti- 
mation, is the following of King Alfred, 
which may be well worthy the perusal] of 
the kings of beggars, we mean the kings 
ofthe paupers, whose stern mandates are 
issued from Somerset-house. 


It is recorded of Alfred, that one day, 
during the time of his greatest distress, in 
gonsequence of the Danish invasion, he was 
sitting alone reading, when he heard a feeble 
knock at the gate, and fonud that a poor dis- 
tressed pilgrim was soliciting charity of him, 
Alfred’s heart was softened by his own af- 
flictions. He called to his wife, and begged 
her to give the poor man some food. The 

ueen found that they had but one loef in 
their store. Alfred, however, thinking the 
pilgrim wanted it more than himself, divided 
the loaf, and gave halt of it to the poor, 
weary stranger. - 


Our sheet will not contain the second 
extract we had made, viz., Prince Henry 
of Wales striking Judge Gascoine ; but 
this we will give at another time. And 
now we take our leave, assuring every 
intending purchaser that he will become 
possessed of a collection of historical 
prints which will afford him many an 
hour of agreeable examination. 
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MartaMNE, THE LAST OF THE ÂASMONRAX Paix- 
cesses; A Historical Novel of Palestine. 
By Narsanret Oaze. Esq. New Edition. 
A. K. Newman, § Co., 1843. 1 Vol. 


The introduction tells us that this 
novel had its birth in the year 1825, and 
that its pages were lost—scattered amid 
the confusion of that momentous panic— 
whilst a spurious and mutilated edition 
made its appearance under the assumed 
title of ‘‘ The Maid of Judah.” As we 
have hitherto read neither of the editions 
alluded to, we shall treat the present 
‘new edition’ as a virgin offering of Mr. 
Ogle’s talented pen, and, now, upon a 
thorough perusal we can confirm that 
favorable opinion which, if seems, the 
late Sir Walter Scott pronounced upon a 
hasty inspection. 

To those who delight in seeing the 
full development ‘of all the™passions of 
human nature, the best, the worst,— 
those of love, jealousy, pride, hatred, re- 
venge; a thirst for exclusive rule—the 
milder influences of the more lovely — 
the demoniac workings of the baser —a 
picture of war in all its horrors, with 
treasons, plottings, counterplottings, con- 
trivances, will find in this closely printed 
volume, a glut of more than an ordinary 
soul can take unmoved, without giving 
vent to a fear of sorrowing pity. 

Were we not presently called upon in 
the exercise of our editorial duties in 
another review, to denounce, as all men 
must, and as the Great captain ofthe age 
has denounced, war—we might be in- 
clined largely to quote those passages in 


particular which treat of its progress and: 


consequences. 

The events of the tale transpired dur- 
ing that period when the most discordant 
elements were preparing Judah for de- 
struction, and when the last scion of the 
Asmoneans played so prominent a part 
in the tragical events. 

‘ A house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and such was most painfully the 
situation of the Jewish people; their re- 
ligious and secular factions so divided 
them, that there was created in their 
minds as inveterate a hatred against each 
other, as if they had been a people of a 
totally different nation; and endless were 
their discords and bloodsheddings. ‘ The 
great general laws,’ says our author, 
“ever have been, and probably ever will 
be, used by Providence to complete the 


ends intended. The defection from the 
theocratic laws, the schisms, the disso- 
luteness, disorderly proceedings and po- 
litical profligacy of the Jewish nation, 
relieved from time to time by the ap- 
pearance, like the flickering of an expir- 
ing lamp, of heroes and patriots, were 
the active causes which led to their de- 
struction. The last monarch whose 
policy obtained the diamen from the Ro- 
man senate was Herod, who, from the 
period of his appointment to the gover- 
norship of Galilee, to his death, was the 
supporter and ally of Rome’—and it is 
of Herod, and Mariamne, the princess of 
the Asmonean race—his wife—that this 
history, in particular, speaks. But the 
grand plotter, planner, and worker of 
mischief is one Salome, sister to Herod, 
whose artifices seem never to have been 
apparent to the headstrong, cruel mon- 
arch. She it is, who is the demon of 
mischief; and whilst she is made a demon 
to perfection, the cause assigned might, 
by some, be questioned, whether it were 
powerful enough to have incited her to 
the -commission of such atrocities, of 
which she was the instigator and the 
perpetrator. . 

When we carry ourselves, in earnest, 
back to the very period of time of these 
transactions; when we consider that, 
throughout the known world the Jews, 
whose departing race Mariamne repre- 
sents, were the only worshippers of a 
true God, whose attributes were infinite 
and perfect; whose very name was un- 
utterable; and in whom, with all their 
faults, they yet, in the true spirit of de- 
votion, often put their whole trust, with 
such matter for the foundation of a tale, 
if handled with only moderate skill, it 
could scarcely fail to ‘interest an en- 
lightened people, but how much more so 
when treated in the manner in whick 
Mr. Ogle has handled the subject. 

From the number of persons intro- 
duced on the stage, and the rapid suc- 
cession of events, it is requisite that the 
mind of the reader should keep itself free 
for the purposes of the tale, otherwise it 
would be a matter of no small difficulty 
thoroughly to understand it, much less 
to enjoy it, by being duly able to appre- 
ciate the progress of each separate plot, 
its actors and instigators. Whilst, there- 
fore, there is a lively battle-field sufficient 
to interest every reader, there is like- 
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wise enough of close contrivance to make © 


the whole very generally acceptable to a 
class of readers who seek for something 
more than the mere engagement of their 
time in agreeable reading. 

But we will at once introduce the 
reader to Mr. Ovle’s beautiful introduc- 
tory matter. It will be seen that the 
‘dread Herod has been summoned before 
the Sanhedrin for the murder of Heze- 
kiah, and there he appears, not as a 
suppliant, but with all that pride and 
thirst for rule which, whilst it defied, 
daunted his judges. Here, then, in this 
extract, our readers will be enabled to 
acquaint themselyes fully with the 
ground-work of the story, never forget- 
ting, however, the prominent part played 
throughout by the vindictive and heart- 
lees Salome. 


The members of the Sanhedrin were con- 
vehed; Hyrcanus the president and high- 
riest sat on his slevated seat, with anxiety 
epicted on his brow, and his eyes fixed on 
the entrance of the hall. On either side were 
laced the seventy judges, so ranged as to 
orm a vast semicircle; at the extremities 
were the scribes, ready to commit the pro- 
ceedings to writing. 

Several were engaged in earnest conver- 
sation, othera preparing their tablets, and 
many, with severity portrayed on their coun- 
tenances, appeared to be reflecting on some 
anticipated event. 

The lattices were partly closed to exclude 
the heat and beaming rays of the sun. A 
gleam of light fron: a lofty window, behind 
and above the high-priest, illumined a broad 
space across the centre of the court, falling 
in its way partly on the face, hand, and offi- 
cial robes of Hyrcanus attited in a vest of 
blue, bound with a wrought girdle of golden 
flowers, and adorned with a fringe on which 
pren were worked, interspersed with 

ells of gold. The rays were reflected from 
the sardonyx on his left shoulder, which bore 
the names of six of the tribes of Israel, and 
glittered on a portion of the breastplate of 
precious stones suspended by cords of blue 
from rings of the most precious metal. A 
halo of light seemed burning on the golden 
plate and sacred words engraven on it, and 
on the blue and golden swathes of his mitre. 
The rabbis near him shared in the stream of 
light, displaying their clear dark faces and 
carefully adjusted beards, bright phylacteries 
ornamented with passages from the law, the 
letters of which were formed of precious 
stones, and their flowing robes of graver hues. 
Those continuing the remoter curves of the 
semicircle gradually became deeper in sha- 
dow, and then progressively lighter until the 
—- were exposed to the full stream of 

y. | 
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A distant murmur attracted the attention 
of the assembled judges. The eyes of Hyr- 
canus assumed a more animated character, 
and a slight tinge of red glowed on his dark 
brown check. Immediately after, Herod, 
the governor of Galilee, stood in the centre 
before the president, surrounded by a band 
of fierce ad: armed warriors. Silence reigned 
through the assembly, and every eye was 
fixed on him. He was in the early prime of 
manhood ; his open fiery eyes looked slowly 
round on the semicircle, while a dilating nos- 
tril and compressed mouth too truly told the 
vengeance kindling in his bosom. As he 
moved, a purple robe unfolding displayed his 

leaming and highly studded arms and cors- 
et. No one spoke—no accuser appeared— 
doubt and awe possessed them. Without 
turning, he beckoned with his hand; and 
an unhelmed warrior came, who received on 
his knee a letter, which be delivered with 
profound obeisance to Hyrcanus, saying, 
‘ From Sextus Cesar."” Hyrcanus blushed 
while reading it, but a look of satisfaction 
crossed his face. 

Suddenly the rabbi Sameas arose, with in- 
dignation breathing from his countenance— 

‘ Ye who are my assessors here, and thou, 
O king, have never yet beheld the parallel to 
this. Those who have hitherto appeared be- 
fore the Sanhedrin of Israel have come sub- 
missive, clothed in mourning garments, and 
with hair dishevelled; but fhis admirable 
Herod, accused of murder, and called to take 
his trial, appears arrayed in purple, with 
anointed hair and bands of armed men, that 
he may murder us, if we condemn him by 
our law, and thus, by overbearing justice, 
escape death. I complain not against Herod, 
who is more concerned for his own safety 
than the laws; but against ye judges, and 
thou, O king. Listen, betrayers of rights, 
the Lord is great, ana will not permit his 
laws thus to be insulted. That very Herod, 
whom you are going to absolve and dismiss, 
will hereafter punish ou and your king.” 

After uttering with solemnity this awful 
Prophecy, he ceased, but remained standing, 
with his eye scrutinising the countenance of 
Hyrcanus, and his arm extended towards 
Herod. A death-like silence ensued, which 
was followed by a sudden burst of indigna- 
tion from many of the rabbis, who called 
loudly for the condemnation of the accused. 
Herod scowled on them a fierce and fearless 
look, mingled with a contemptuous smile. 
His manner excited the wrath and clamour 
of many of the judges, which Hyrcanus al- 
layed by adjourning the Sanhedrin. Herod, 
breathing defiance, quitted the hall, without 
either defending himself or offering a remark. 


During the night Hyrcanus warned him to 
depart, and he fled to Damascus. He pur- 
chased the protection of Sextus Cesar, then 
sent a defiance to the Sanhedrin, and a re- 
fueal to obey their summons to appear before 
it. : 
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Herod, conscious of having delivered Ga- 
lilee from terror and plunder, by justly or- 
dering Hezekiah and his freebooters to be 
executed, was so incensed against the San- 
hedrin, that he raised an army, and was on 
the point of marching against Jerusalem, 
with the intention of deposing Hyrcanus, and 

unishing those who had voted for his con- 
anti He endeavored to indnce his 
father Antipater, and his elder brother Pha- 
saclus, to join in the enterprise. Antipater, 
deeply versed in the conflicting opinions and 
interests both of the Jewish sects and the 
Roman power, with difficulty, though aided 
by Phasaclus, dissuaded him from wreaking 
his intended vengeance. 

Though the fiery spirit of Herod had been 
eonuded, his capacious understanding per- 
ceived the truth of his father’s reasone, and 
he for a time subdued the resentment which 
lay smouldering in his bosom. 

Antipater and Phasaclus sped to Jerusalem, 
for the purpose of exercising their influence 
with Hyrcanus, and Malichus the next to him 
in power, as well as to prevent any suspicion 
of their being leagued with Herod, and to 
avoid bringing down the excited wrath of the 
inimical rabbis on their heads. 

Antipater had been the friend of Maliehus, 
and had often shielded him from impending 
danger; but he, unmindful of all these be- 
nefts, caused his friend to be poisoned. This 
ac. >f perfidy and murder enflamed the ven- 
geance of Herod, who, concealing his sus- 
picions from Malichus, privately applied to 
Cassius, and led him to a spot on his road to 
Tyre, where a party of Roman soldiers seized 
and slew him. 

The partisans of Malichus in Jerusalem 
instigated Hyrcanus to assist them in resent- 
ing his death on the sons of Antipater. He- 
rod being sick at Damascus, the whole storm 
assailed his brother Phasaelus, who resisted 
it with success, until Herod arrived, and with 
him quelled the faction. 

The indolence and incapacity of Hyrcanus, 
the weakness of the people from their nu- 
merous divisions, and the near extinction of 
the Asmonean race, were to Herod subjects 
of deep consideration: he saw that his influ- 
ence, reputation, and close connexion with 
the Roman chiefs, were means by which he 
would be enabled to gratify his ambition, and 
aggrandise himself. 

On him the passions were stamped with 
an impress of fire; and many of them were 
so deeply imbued in his mind that they ting- 
ed every actién with their hue. Daring am- 
bition—without the redeeming spell, a love 
of glory—was the leading feature of his cha- 
racter in his early manhood. The sion 
of power was the aim of his ambition. The 
vehemence of his passions and his daring 
spirit were often to his power of dis- 
simulation and his extraordinary eraftiness. 
When he refipeted on the eondition of the 
Jewish state, and his own commanding po-. 


sition, he saw that the way to the throne 
was open; the means alone required his 
calmest reflection. 

The evening sacrifice was finished, the 
priests and people were retiring, when Herod 
withdrew; and passing, with slow and 
thoughtful steps the hallowed pavement be- 
fore the Temple, he thus communed with 
himself. 


‘“ Malichts, whom I punished for murder- 
ing his faithful friend my father, is the ad- 
herent and the next in power to the imbecile 

rince and priest H who must have 
en conscious of his guilt, since at his pa- 
lace they were banqueting when the fatal 
peison was given him to drink. Is H 
canus worthy to rule over the Jewish state? 
Shall he be privy to my father's murder, and 
go unpunished!—I might cut him off, or 
accuse him to the Roman. Neither course 
will do. The stubborn Jews bear an in- 
stinctive love to the Asmonean race, and 
would yell after me like tigresses for their 
oung, and so check me in my full career. 
o accuse him to the grasping Roman would 
be a sorry precedent for those who should 
hereafter take his place. To d him 
from the high priesthood for murder would 
excite the jealous Cæsar's anger, and the 
failure of proof would expose me to the 
deadly hatred of the other. Yet 1 will be 
their ruler—why not their king? Aristobu- 
lus, his grandson, is yet a beardless boy, and 
cannot be their priest and prince. The for- 


~mer he may be, so that I am the latter. But 


TI atm not of Asmonean blood—these hypo- 
crites will call me, in scorn, Ascalonite; yet _ 
I will be their ruler, and cast back their 
scorn. I will not brook their insult.—Ha! 
I have heard so, and heard whis too, 
that the half-besetted, half-genius Antony 

ke highly of her beauty, and that she 
blushing withdrey with such pride of gait, 
that even the triumvir felt the male? of 
her presence. She is the grandchild of Hyr- 
canus the next to Aristobulus, and the last 
of the Asmonean race. I am governor of 
Idumtes, and why should I not wive with 
her, and so become one of the adored race? 
Well thought of. The beauteons Mariamne 
shall be the price of Hyrcanus’s pardon—I 
will seek the prince, and fathom him.” 

He left the Tem: le; and when beyond the 
outer gate, called the captain of his guard, 
and told him, ‘ Go, and march a heavy- 
armed legion and some troops of horse before 
the palace; bid them sound their clarions, 
and do all service of respect, as they puse 
the prince, than lodge them in the main 
guard.” 


Herod was at this time married, and 
although he could have two wives, yet a 
delieate embarrassment arises ont of this 
new featare which we shall presently ua- 
ravel. 

[cour macazine.] 
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MaRIAMNE, THE LAST OF THE ASMONEAN 
Parncessgs; a Historical Novel of Pales- 
tine. By Nathaniel Ogle, Esq.—4. K. 
Newman § Co. Londoz, 1843. 


Last month we introduced this work to 
our readers, warmly commending its de- 
sign and execution. We have now to 
conclude our review, and need only glance 
rapidly at the story, leaving some spirited 
extracts to supply our readers with the 
best means of judging for themselves, the 
interest of the romance and the ability of 
of the author. 

Love and ambition unite to make 
Herod, the Ascalonite, anxious to wed 
the beautiful Mariamne, the last of the 
Asmonean princesses. Mr. Ogle’s pen- 
portrait of this maiden is worth quoting : 


‘ Mariamne was approaching the age of 
womanhood; her manner partaking of the 
retiring modesty of her years, mingled with 
a consciousness of rank, and a natural dig- 
nity, heightened her feminine yet command- 
ing beauty. Her form had not attained its 

1 proportion, but promised, like the bud- 
ding flower, to become more perfect. She 
was above the usual height, and moved with 
a native grace that no art can give, provin 
the symmetry ofher proportions. Her sma 
hands and feet also indicated the high-born 
race from which she was descended. Her 
luxuriant hair was of the rhe black, soft, 
shining, and so fine that the lightest breeze 
waved its ringlets upon a forehead expansive 
and of the purest white, adding to the lustre 
of her dark, intelligent, and expressive eyes, 
whose tenderness was improved by the long 
lashes, terminating at their points in lines of 
light. A nose slightly aquiline, a mouth 
finely formed, while round it gentleness and 
loveliness balancing the firmness and com- 
mand which were indicated by the calmness 
and composure of her mien, adorned a face 
of perfect shape. She seemed formed to be 
adored, and yet to command with soft and 
irresistible dignity. Simple attire set off her 
winning beauty. A light veil, embroidered 
round the edge with gold, was fastened be- 
neath her floating hair, and fell behind the 
right shoulder, over a curiously ornamented 
vest which reached her neck. She wore a 
robe, open from her shoulders to her girdle, 
covering below the knee the usual eastern 
dress fastened above the ancle with bracelets 
of gold and gems. A white and silver or- 
namented sandal served to display the still 
purer color of the snowy spaces between its 
fastenings and the bracelets.” 


It need be no matter of wonder that 


gallantry, affection, and personal merits 
of Herod, who was then governor of 
Idumoea, should, make an impression on 
the mind of Mariamne,—should, in fact, 
so influence this lovely and inexperienced 
heroine, as to self-enlist her, through the 
heart, in his favor. She, however, de- 
clines wedding him while his wife, Doris, 
survives. The Jewish custom, rather 
than the Jewish law, allows Herod to have 
more than one wife ; but the pure-minded 
and proud Mariamne declines to share the 
heart of her husband with any one, and 
she would never have listened to Herod 
but from circumstances, which make her 
prefer being his wife to being the forced 
leman of Mare Antony. With a delicate 
perception of the mysterious workings of 
woman’s mind, Mr. Ogle shews the con- 
tending impulseswhieh actuate Mariamne, 
and contrasts them with the devotedness 
—strong and much-enduring—of her 
amiable rival, Herod’s first wife. At last, 
however, Doris yields to necessity, and 
consents that Mariamne shall wed Herod 
—a consent which, of course, involves all 
that is tantamount to her own repudiation 
by him. 

Herod becomes supreme ruler of Judea. 
His marriage with Mariamne confirms his 
power. But there is his sister, Salome— 
a sort of she-[ago—who hates Mariamne, 
and there are Herod’s own strong pas- 
sions. Salome constantly pours the poi- 
son of jealousy and distrust into his ear, 
and his own fears that the sovereign sway 
should be wrested from him by means of 
Mariamne’s family, tempt him to destroy 
her grandfather, her brother, and many 
of her friends. At length, the victim of 
suspicious appearances, he is led to be- 
lieve that ske, much-loved and much- 
loving, has attempted his life, and her 
trial, conviction, and execution follow. 
We subjoin an account of the latter :— 


4 The officers entered her room, and found 
her there without one friend to support her 
at her utmost need. The slave Tezellah 
would have come forward, but a fierce Hero- 
dian thrust her back. They approached 
Mariamne, and the chief of them said, with 
faltering voice— 


‘“‘ Daughter of death, we have received our 
orders." 
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‘ She waved her hand for them to lead the 
way, and followed with slow and steady step. 
‘ Contrary to the usual custom, the place 
appointed for the execution was the forum, 
near the palace. In passing through the 
avenues, and across the courts, no friend 
raised a parting cry, no tear was shed; on 
every side were guards, and mercenary war- 
riors, and unknown faces. She passed the 
gateway, and was exposed to the public 
gaze. Mingled sounds of blessings, curses, 
woes, and cries for justice, instantly arose 
from among the people. She crossed her 
hands upon her bosom, and advanced un- 
moved by the horrid din. When she had 
reached the middle of the street, beyond the 
palace-wall, a crowd of horsemen pressed 
down upon the front; at their head rode 
Jonathan and Reuben; on their flank ap- 
peared Babarrah, backed by the Asmonean 
He drew his falchion, which was 

e preconcerted signal, and a chosen band 

urred in among the crowd to surround 
their injured queen. Pheoras had antici- 
pated the skilful movement, warned by the 
traitor Sabbion, and in an instant the spear- 
men were prepared, and he rode at the brave 
Babarrah, and tried by a sudden thrust to 
pierce his bosom: the Arab had but a mo- 
ment to ward off the blow, but at the same 
time cut the savage to the ground. The 
Galatians had, on the first appearance of the 

ard, hastened through the gateway. Ba- 

arrah saw, at a single glance, that he had 

been betrayed, and cried, in a voice of 
ony— 

‘ All, all is lost, my brave men! save 
yourselves, for Mariamne’s sake !” 

She looked at Babarrah, and with an im- 
ploring voice distinctly cxclaimed— 

‘ O, spare the blood of my people ! Come 
not to my rescue! Fly! for my sake, fly!” 
Then turning to the officers, she said— 

‘* Lead on !” 

A serried phalanx vf men, on either side, 
prevented her from seeing what took place, 
and she moved slowly forward. They soon 
reached the place where all her sorrows 
were to end. 

The sun was setting amid clouds, through 
which its beams could not penetrate, when 
the lovely victim reached the spot where the 
executioners were ready to perform their 
office. She advanced to the step, where her 
coffin lay; with steady hand untied her veil, 
that fell unheeded to the ground ; the braid 
which hound her hair unfastened with it, 
and her raven tresses floated over her mar- 
ble neck. A merciless Herodian would have 
torn it off, but the executioners prevented 
his attempt. 

Mariamne glanced on the silent crowd, 
covering the open space aud all the terraced 
houses round, but spoke not; then gazed on 
the declining sun with an unearthly look ; 
her lips moved as she prayed: at that mo- 
ment the level beams burst through the 
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cloudy veil, and shining on her pallid face 
and snowy garments, seemed to change her 
to-a heavenly spirit. She appeared com- 
muning with guardian angels as she gently 
drew away her hair, and knelt. The satellite 
gave the unerring blow—Mariamne’s qui- 


~vering body sunk into its narrow cell, and 


her spirit returned to God who gave it. 

Then there arose—alas, too late—a cry of 
despair and woe, that smote the monarch's 
ear, and told him that the dreadful deed was 
done. It sounded to him like a mighty 
voice, that quelled all human passions, and 
appalled the soul. It seemed to tell him, in 
words beyond the power of mortals to dis- 
believe, that he had murdered his spotless 
wife ! He stood and trembled, then shrieked 
in utter agony, and ran forth, and called 
aloud to bring him back his Mariamne. He 
met her bier, and following it his brother's 
corpse, still looking fierce. Asif amoment s 
doubt flashed across his maddening brain, 
he tore away the covering from Mariamne’s 
coffin, and saw her face placid and lovely, 
even in death; no stain soiled it, but 
her tresses were clogged with gore, and 
matted on her bosom. 

Again the loud wail of woe was heard, and 
he remembered that she was gone for ever. 
He placed his hands upon his brow, as if 
smitten by some unseen power; he shrieked, 
and rushed away, scourged by the lashes of 
upbraiding conscience, and with burning 
madness on his soul. When the tempest of 
his mind was lulled, he ordered his officers 
to prepare the minstrels and banquet, and 
called for Mariamne; when she came not, 
he repeated her name until the truth was 
remembered, and he again became a raving 
meniac. Months passed away; he left his 
kingdom, warideted amid the deserts, and 
called for her he had so foully murdered. 
Time and the will of Providence restored 
him to his reason. His transient penitence 
had no foundation on which to stand; he 
again became a tyrant, and imbrued his 
guilty hands in blood, until— 

The voice in Rama had been heard— 

Lamentation and most bitter weeping ; 

The daughters of Rachel weeping for their 

children, 

Refusing to be comforted for their chil- 

dren, because they were not. 

Then God smote him with loathsome and 
horrible diseases, and astonishment of heart, 
and called him to the tribunal of Almighty 
justice.” 

Whata contrast is this sad scene (which 
closes the volume) to the following bril- 
liant narrative of Mariamne’s nuptials :— 


The stillness of the night was suddenly 
broken by the sounding of a thousand cla- 
rions, and by the blazing of innumerable fires 
illuminating the vale of Samaria, and crown- 
ing with flames the summit of Mount Ebal, 
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near Sechem, vied in brilliancy, and cast 
broad and flickering gleams across the wood 
vale; the illumination spread from Enhad- 
dah and Jezreel to the mountains of Gilboa ; 
—so thickly strewn were flaming piles, thet 
the silvery moonbeams seemed to be driven 
from the earth, and to have no place to rest 
on: songs of joy, with loud music, resounded 
from every city and from every habitation, 
—when the signal from Samaria announced 
that Herod had gone to bring home his bride. 
Wearing a crown resplendent with jewels, 
a Sidonian tunic woven with gold and pearls, 
a purple robe edged with precious stones, 
and with sandals of wrought gold, the king 
proceeded to the palace o his beloved Mari- 
amne, followed by a numerous train of vir- 
gins arrayed in robesinterwoven with silver, 
wearing flowing veils striped with gold and 
crimson, and sandals of silk edged with 
pearls: each carried a silver lamp; and all 
sung, as they went, the nuptial song. After 
them came a train of friends, adorned with 
splendid wedding-garments; then bands of 
musicians Playing on the harp, the lute, the 
tabret, and various other instruments, with 
whom the joyous crowd, covering the tops of 
their terraced houses, sung in harmony and 
with unfeigned joy. These were followed 
by a car of ivory and gold, drawn by six 
milk-white Arabian steeds of the most beau- 
teous form and the purest descent. As soon 
asthe car reached the palace, the gates were 
thrown open, and Mariamne descended the 
outer stairs with Herod. Loud and rapturous 
shouts from the assembled people proved 
their adoration of the flower of their be- 
loved race. She wore upon her head a 
crown of diamonds, on her forehead shong 
a ruby of inestimable price, and pearls of 
unusual magnitude were suspended from her 
ears. Ag she waved her snowy arm in token 
of thanks, she displayed the pendant jewels 
and bracelets wrested by the heroes of her 
race from those who trampled upon Israel. 
They were known like standards by the 
people, who raised their acclamations, while 
unbidden tears flowed from their eyes, and 
they called upon the spirits of those who had 
burst asunder the yokes of theirfathers. At 
their names, Mariamne’s steps were invo- 
luntarily stayed; at that instant the wind 
blew aside her flowing veil of flame-color, 
and shook the odor from her hair, which 
hung down in curls and braids. The me- 
lancholy majesty of her look had been for a 
moment changed to one of unspeakable ex- 
ultation at the feeling for her heroic race; 
but it faded, and a tear stole down her wan 
cheek, which was tinged with the ruby rays 
from the gem in her frontlet. As she stepped 
into the car, her ample mantle of dazzling 
whiteness, fastened with a girdle, somewhat 
opened; and though the tunic was not quite 
fitted to the form, her faultless figure was 
clearly discerned : the remainder of her dress 
was bound with jewels above the ancle, and 


her sandals were laced with bands of dia- 
monds. Herod stood with her in the car, 
and they returned to his palace amid the 
songs of his retinue, and the acclamations of 
the people. 

Mariamne descended within the entrance, 
turned and thanked the people, then the 
virgins lifted her over the threshold, and 
conducted her tothe Armon, where the ban- 
quet was prepared for them. Herod, his 
chiefs, and friends, assembled in another 
hall. Lach received the usual congratula- 
tions, and Alexandra the sumptuous nuptial 
gift presented by the bridegroom: it exceed- 
ed even her avaricious wishes. dent slaves 
carried ten salvers of massy silver, piled with 
unwrought bars of gold, with precious stones, 
wrought ivory, and apparel of embroidery 
and beautiful Somat , besides curious 
articles brought far from the east. 


Antony and Cleopatra are ingeniously 
introduced; but we have already allowed 
this notice to occupy so much space that 
we can only recommend our readers to 
refer to the work itself. 





Tse Kniauts Temptars. By C.G. Addison, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple —Zongman 
and Co. London. 

To the historian of the Temple Church 
the idea would naturally occtr, that some 
accountof its former owners—the Knights 
Templars—might be of interest and im- 
portance. Mr. Addison has exercised 
great research in collecting, and great 
ability in condensing and arranging the 
materials necessary for'such a work. This 
second edition has the benefit of consider- 
ably more matter than he had put into 
his first. The work may now be consi- 
dered complete. It has received the au- 
thor’s final touches. It comes to us, also, 
recommended by the interest of the sub- 
ject, and the ability with which the 
author has treated it. We can readily 
perceive that, had he pleased, Mr. Addi- 
son might have bestowed less pains upon 
the work, and yet made it more bulky. 
He has preferred condensation to diffuse- 
ness, and the result is a volume likely to 
take a prominent and permanent stand in 
our country’s literature. 

The origin of the Knights Templars 
was simple enough. The poor pilgrims 
who, on the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Crusaders, flocked to visit that Holy City 
— object alike of reverence from Christian 
and Mahomedan—needed protection from 
the hostile Mussulmen who attacked and 
plundered them. Nine noble Knights 


formed a holy brotherhood in arms, united 
in a solemn compact to clear the highways 
of robbers and infidels, to protect the pil- 
grims in their journeys.to and from Je- 
rusalem, and assumed the name of the 
“* Poor Fellow-soldiers of Jesus Christ.” 
They became monks in all but seclusion 
from the world, and united in themselves 
the two most popular qualities of the age, 
devotion and valour. Their reputation 
extended, and in 1118, nineteen years 
after the conquest of Jerusalem, King 
Baldwin II. located them within the 
sacred enclosure of the Temple on Mount 
Moriah ; from that time they came to be 
known as “ The Knightheod of the Temple 
of Solomon.” The first Superior of this 
new religious and military society was 
Hugh de Payens, who assumed the title 
of “ The Master of the Temple,” and has, 
consequently, generally been called the 
founder of the Order. The reputation of 
the Knights Templars soon extended 
throughout Christendom, and in 1128, 
at the great ecclesiastical council of Troyes, 
Hugh de Payens and five other brethren 
attended by invitation, having previously 
been well received by Pope Honorius, 
and to St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, 
did the Council confide the task of re- 
vising and correcting the rules to which 
the Templars had subjected themselves, 
and of forming a code of statutes fit for 
the governance of the fraternity. 

This code, divided into seventy-two 
heads or chapters, was sufficiently aus- 
tere—in fact, in most points it bound the 
Templars by the strictest rules which go- 
verned the monastic orders, and in many 
instances was far more stringent. It 
bound the fraternity to deeds of mortifi- 
cation, prayer, charity, and valour, and 
placed them completely under control of 
their Master. A Papal bull having con- 
firmed the code, Hugh de Payens pro- 
ceeded to England through France, and 
there, as well as in Scotland, received 
royal encouragement as well as large do- 
nations in aid of the order. Grants of 
land were made (confirmed by King 
Stephen in 1135), and a Knight Tem- 
plar was left in England, as Prior of the 
Temple, to act as procurator and vice- 
-gerent of the Master. The power of ad- 
mitting members into the order was 
delegated to this officer, as well as the 
administration ofthe English estates. The 
Templars increased in England, and sub- 
priors were appointed to govern their re- 
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spective houses. In time, the English 
superior was called the Grand Prior, and, 
afterwards, Master of the Temple—a title 
kept up to the present day in the person 
of the Rev. Christopher Benson, the 
Preacher, who is called ‘ Master of the 
Temple.” 

The popularity of the fraternity rapidly 
increased throughout Europe. They ob- 
tained extensive possessions by gift and 
bequest, and the noblest became anxious 
to take the vows. St. Bernard took up 
the pen to praise their motives and their 
prowess. The Mussulmen again rose in 
arms, and the second crusade com- 
menced :— 


‘The Templars, with the sanction of the 
2e ee oe eerie pcs ened 
symbol of martyr ast 
badge of the sh was appointed to 
be worn on their habits and mantles on the 
left side of the breast over the heart, whenee 
they came afterwards to be known by the 
name of the Red Friars and the Red Cross 
Knig ada 

A great extent of property was made 
over, at this time, to the Templars in 
most parts of Europe. Their high dis- 
cipline and undaunted valour, during the 
Crusade, kept up their popularity. They 
became the terror of the infidel in Pales- 
tine. The Crusade failed, and in 1153, 
at the siege of Ascalon, Bernard de Tre- 
malay and his Knights were slain to a 
man. Bertrand de Blanquefort, who suc- 
ceeded as Master, was made prisoner by 
the Saracens in 1156, and sent in chains 
to Aleppo. In general, however, the 
Templars discomfited the Infidels, and 
the Pope himself eulogized their zeal and 
valour, as the Champions of the Cross. 
‘The Hospitallers of St. John,” in ri- 
valry with the Templars, became a mili- 
tary as well as a religious order. 

The Pope (Alexander III.) declared 
himself theimmediate Bishop of the Order 
of the Knights Templars, confirming and 
extending their privileges. Mr. Addison 
enters at some length into an explanation 
of the difference between the respective 
classes—of knights, priests, and serving 
brethren—into which the Order was di- 
vided. The passage is worth extracting :— 

‘ Every candidate for admission into the 
first class must have received the honor of 
knighthood in due form, according to the 
laws of chivalry, before he could be admitted 
to the vows; andas no person of low degree 
could be advanced to the honors of knight- 
hood, the brethren of the first class, i.e. the 


Knights Templars, were all men of noble 
birth and of high courage. Previous to the 
council of Troyes, the order consisted of 
knights only, but the rule framed by the holy 
fathers enjoins the admission of esquires and 
retainers to the vows, in the following terms: 

‘LXI. We have known many out of di- 
vers provinces, as well retainers as esquires, 
fervently desiring for the salvation of their 
souls to be admitted for life into our house. 
It is expedient, therefore, that you admit 
them to the vows, lest perchance the old 
enemy should suggest something to them 
whilst in God’s service, by stealth or unbe- 
comingly, and should suddenly drive them 
from the right path.’ Hence arose the great 
class of serving brethren (frafres servientes), 
“who attended the knights into the field both 
on foot and on horseback, and added vastly 
to the power and military reputation of the 
order. The serving brethren were armed 
with bows, bills, and swords; it was their 
duty to be always near the person of the 
knight, to supply him with fresh weapons or 
a fresh horse in case of need, and to render 
him every succour in the affray. The esquires 
of the knights were generally serving bre- 
thren of the order, but the services of secular 
persons might be accepted. 

The order of the Temple always had in its 
pay a large number of retainers, and of mer- 
cenary troops, both cavalry and infantry, 
which were officered by the Lnights. These 
were clothed in black or brown garments, 
that sa might, in obedience to the rule, be 
nad istinguished from the professed sol- 

iers of Christ, who were habited in white. 
The black or brown garment was directed to 
be worn by all connected with the Templars 
who had not been admitted to the vows, that 
the holy soldiers might not suffer, in character 
or reputation, from the irregularities of se- 
cular men their dependents. 

The white mantle of the Templars was a 
regular monastic habit, having the red cross 
on the left breast; it was worn over armour 
of chain mail, and could be looped up so as 
to leave the sword-arm at full liberty. On 
his head the Templar wore a white linen coif, 
and over that a small round cap made of red 
cloth. When in the field, an iron ecull-cap 
was sarap à added. We must now take a 
glance at the military organization of the 
order of the Temple, and of the chief officers 
of the society. 

Next in authority to the Master stood the 
Marshal, who was charged with the execution 
of the military arrangements on the field of 
battle. He was second in command, and in 
case of the death of the Master, the govern- 
ment devolved upon him until the new supe- 
rior was elected. It was his duty to provide 
arms, tents, horses, and mules, and all the 
necessary appendages of war. 

The Prior or Preceptor of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, also styled ‘ Grand Preceptor of 
the Temple,” had the immediate superin- 
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tendence over the chief house of the order in 
the holy city. He was the treasurer-general 
of the society, and had charge of all the 
receipts and expenditure. During the ab- 
sence of the Master from J tre Pa the 
entire government of the Temple devolved 
upon him. 

The Draper was charged with the clothing 
department, and had to distribute garments 
‘free from the suspicion of arrogance and 
superfluity’ to all the brethren. He is di- 
rected to take especial care that the habits be 
‘ neither too long nor too short, but properly 
measured for the wearer, with equal measure, 
and with brotherly regard, that the eye of 
the whisperer or the accuser may not pre- 
sume to notice anything.’ 

The Standard Bearer (Baleanifer) bore the 
lorious Beauseant, or war-banner, to the 
eld; he was supported by a certain number 

of knights and esquires, who were sworn to 
rotect the colors of the order, and never to 
et them fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The Turcopilar was the commander of a 
body of nen orse called ne pv (Tur- 
copuli.) ese were natives of Syria and 
Palestine, the offspring iy ta of Turk- 
ish mothers and Christian fathers, brought up 
in the religion of Christ, and retained in the 
pay of the order of the Temple. They were 
ightly armed, were clothed in the Asiatic 
style, and being inured to the climate, and 
well acquainted with the country, and with 
the Mussulman mode of warfare, they were 
found extremely serviceable as light cavalry 
and skirmishers, and were always attached 
to the war-battalions of the Templars. 

The Guardian of the Chapel (Custos Ca- 
pellæ) had charge of the portable chapel and 
the ornaments of the altar, which were 
always carried by the Templars into the 
field. This portable chapel was a round 
tent, which was pitched in the centre of the 
eamp; the quarters of the brethren were dis- 
posed around it, so that they might, in the 
readiest and most convenient manner, parti- 
cipate in the divine offices, and fi the 
religious duties of their profession. 

Besides the Grand Preceptor of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, there were the Grand 
Preceptors of Antioch and Tripoli, and the 
Priors or Preceptors of the different houses 
of the Temple in Syria and in Palestine, all 
of whom commanded in the field, and had 
various military duties to perform under the 
eye of the Master. 


The Templars and the Hospitallers were 
the constituted guardians of the true cross 
when it was brought forth from its sacred 
repository in the church of the Resurrection 
to be placed at the head of the christian 
army. The Templars marched on the right 
of the sacred emblem, and the Hospitallers 
on the left, and the same position was taken 
up by the two orders in the line of battle. 


An eye-witness of the conduct of the 
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Templars in the field tells us that they were 
always foremost in the fight and the last in 
the retreat; that they proceeded to battle 
with the greatest order, silence, and circum- 
spection, and carefully attended to the com- 
mands of their Master. When the signal to 
engage had been given by their chief, and 
the trumpets of the order sounded to the 
charge, ‘then,’ says he, ‘they humbly sing 
the psalm of David, Non nobis, non nobis, 
Domine, sed nomini tuce da gloriam, ‘Not 
unto us, not unto us, O Lord, but unto thy 
name give the praise;’ and placing their 
lances in rest, they either break the enemy's 
line or die. If any one of them should by 
chance turn back, or bear himself less man- 
fully than he ought, the white mantle—the 
emblem of their order—is ignominiously 
stripped off his shoulders, the cross worn by 
the fraternity iz taken away from him, and 
he is cast out from the fellowship of his bre- 
thren ; he is compelled to eat on the ground 
without a napkin or a table-cloth for the 
space‘of one year; and the dogs who gather 
around him and torment him he is not per- 
mitted to drive away. Atthe expiration of 
the year, if he be truly penitcnt, the Master 
and the brethren restore to him the military 
girdle and his pristine habit and cross, and 
receive him again into the fellowship and 
community of the brethren. The Templars 
do indeed practise the observance of a stern 
religion, living in humble obedience to their 
Master, without property, and spending 
nearly all the days of their lives under tents 
in the open fields.’ Such is the picture of 
the Templars drawn by one of the leading 
dignitaries of the Latin kingdom.” 


The contests between Saladin and the 
the Templars are related in detail, but 
we pass them to mention how and when 
the Temple Church was constructed at 
London. When Saladin’s arms carried 
all before them, the Christians purchased 
a truce, for four years, and Arnold de 
Torroge, Master of the Temple, accom- 
panied by Heraclius, the Patriarch of the 
Holy City, and by the Master of the 
Hospital, repaired to England for suc- 
cour. Arnold died at Verona, but his 
companions reached England early in 
1185. They were well received by King 
Henry IT., at Reading, who gave a favo- 
rable hearing to their complaints and re- 
quests. The Patriarch repaired to Lon- 
don, where the Knights Templars received 
him at the Temple, the chief house of 
order in England, and, in February 1185, 
he consecrated the Temple Church which 
had just then been erected. 

The original location of the Templars 
in London, was in a house near the site 
were Southampton Buildings, Holborn, 


now stands.* Subsequently, when the 
order had increased in numbers, power, 
and wealth, they purchased the large 
space of ground on which they erected a 
large convent called the New Temple, to 
distinguish it from the original house at 
Holborn. Mr. Addison says 

The New Temple was adapted for the re- 
sidence of numerous military monks and 
novices, serving brothers, retainers, and do- 
mestics. It contained the residence of the 
superior and of the knights, the cells and 
apartments of the chaplains and serving bre- 
theren, the council chamber where the chap- 
ters were held, and the refectory or dining- 
hall, which was connected, with a range of 
handsome cloisters, with the magnificent 
church, consecrated by the patriarch. Along- 
side the river stended a spacious pleasure 
ground for the recreation of the bretheren, 
who-were not permitted to go into the town 
without leave of the Master. It was used 
also for military exercises and the training 
of the horses. 


In 1185 an inquisition was made of 
the lands of the Templars in England, and 
it was found that their estates were of 
immense extent and value. There were 
preceptories of the order in the eounties 
of Lincoln, York, Somerset, Kent, Nor- 
folk, Warwick, Leicester, Cambridge, 
Salop, Hertford, Essex, Sussex, Surrey, 
Oxford, Wilts, Hereford, Hants, Suffolk, 
Somerset,Glocester, Northampton, Notts, 
Worcester, Westmoreland, and Middlesex. 
They had preceptories, also in Scotland 
aud Ireland. Including their possessions 
in Apulia and Sicily, Upper and Central 
Italy, Portugal, Castile and Leon, Aragon, 
Germany, and Hungary, Greece, France, 
and England, the annual income of the 
order in Europe has been estimated at 
six millions sterling. They also had much 
territorial property in Asia. No wonder 
that they should have become so power- 
ful. 

Soon after the consecration of the Tem- 
ple Church, the Patriarch Heraclius con- 
trived to quarrel with Henry Il., be- 
cause, at the instance of his parliament, 
that Sovereign declined going to Pales- 
tine, or sending one of his sons, though 
he was willing to afford considerable suc- 
cour to the Knights Templars in their 
difficulties. On the Patriarch’s return 
to Palestine, the infidels prepared at at- 
tempt to the re-conquest of the Holy 
City, and broke the truce. The Templars, 


eSee our account of the Restoration of the 
Temple Church, p. 180, vol 2—1843. 
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resisting them, were routed, and in one 
pitched battle perished the Grand Master 
of the Hospital and all the Templars ex- 
cept the Grand Master and two of his 
knights, who escaped to Nazareth. The 
battle of Tiberias, soon after, effected the 
further discomfiture of the Christians. 
The Grand Master and the true Cross 
were captured—many of the Templars 
were decapitated on refusing to become 
Islamites—Jerusalem was taken after 
much resistance,—the Temple fell into 
possession of the Saracens—and the rem- 
nant fied to Antioch, bravely fighting as 
they retired. On Acre they made a most 
determined attack, aided by Richard 
Cœur de Lion, captured the city, esta- 
blished the chief house of the order with- 
in it, and had their royal and gallant 
ally as their guest. From him they pur- 
chased the island of Cyprus, which he 
conquered, for 800,000 livres d’or, and 
formed the van of his army during the 
third crusade. They exhibited their won- 
ted valor, but without success, for the 
Saracens certainly had the advantage. 
Cyprus was ceded to Guy de Lusignan, 
who became its king. Richard and the 
Templars continued to attempt the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, and, at length, a truce 
was established by which the Christian 
pilgrims should have the right to visit the 
Holy City. Richard quitted Palestine, 
in the garb of a Knight Templar. The 
order alone maintained the Latin kingdom 
of Palestine during ninety-nine years 
after Richard's departure, and, finally, 
(A.D. 1240) reconquered Jerusalem. 
The Templars maintained themselves 
in Palestine, amid a variety of difficulties 
until 1291, when Benocdor, Sultan of 
Egypt, drove them out of Asia. Previous 
to this, thay had exercised the most 
splendid hospitality in England and 
France, which, no doubt led to their ul- 
timate ruin, by exciting the cupidity and 
envy of powerful enemies. After the loss 
of Palestine, the head quarters of the 
order were in Cyprus, where, in 1295, was 
elected James de Molay, the last Grand 
Master. The popularity of the Templars 
declined, when their success in Palestine 
ceased, and complaints against them 
poured in from many quarters. Edward 
I. was the first European monarch who 
directly opposed them—he coolly emptied 
the treasury of the Temple, in Lon- 
don. Edward II. did the same. King 
Philip of France imprisoned the Grand 


Master and all the Templars within his 
dominions, accused them of heresy and 
idolatry, and extorted confessions from 
them by the torture. At the instance of 
Pope Clement V., a similar course was 
adopted by our Edward II., and a coun- 
cil of the church, assembled at London, 
examining the case, found the body 
guilty of practices and belief not consis- 
tent with the Christian faith. In France, 
the Templars withdrew their confession 
of idolatry and heresy, and were then 
tried and burnt at the stake as relapsed 
heretics. In England, most of them pre- 
ferred making their reconciliation with the 
church—the Master of the Temple died 
a prisoner in the Tower—and, when the 
Pope abolished the order of the Temple 
in 1311, the different European monarchs 
took possession of the property of the 
fraternity. 

We have only left ourselves room to 
say that this work isa valuable hbrary 
addition, and we trust that Mr. Addison 
will again, and speedily, take pen in hand. 





History or Women 1x Exaraxr. By 
Hannah Lawrance. Vol. 1.—Colbura, 
London. 

Miss Lawrance is well known as a 
writer who has successfully gone for in- 
formation to the fountain-head—an anti- 
quarian whose previous works exhibit 
the philosophy of history—a biographer 
imbued with the rare skill of making 
fact as interesting as the most imagina- 
tive fiction. Her “ Historical Memoirs 
of the Queens of England, from the 
Twelfth to-the Sixteenth Century” pre- 
pared her for, if they did not suggest, 
the work now before us. She has had 
one great difficulty to contend with,— 
the subject is clouded with obscurity at 
its commencement, and begins to be in- 
teresting just when the present volume 
closes, on the eve of that dawn of the 
better and brighter day which was illu- 
mined by the dazzling sun of chivalry. 

Woman unquestionably exercised a 
beneficial influence upon society, in Eng- 
land, from a remote period,—an infiu- 
ence which fostered our civilization and 
literature. Miss Lawrance truly says :— 

‘ Important has been that influence. 
Little is told us of women in Saxon times, 
yet even then there were illustrious queens, 
and more illustrious female scholars, whose 
exertions for the diffusion of knowledge de- 
mand the gratitude of their descendants 
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Scarcely more is known of female society 
during the Anglo-Norman period; yet it 
was at the bidding of the lady that our ear- 
liest poets sang, and the fountain of modern 
fiction—chivalrous romance, was unsealed 
by female hands. During the age of chi- 
valry, the object of knightly worship be- 
comes indeed more distinctly visible; but 
even at this period many a lady illustrious 
for her talcnts, and interesting from her ro- 
mantic history, has no record save in the 
seldom-opened pages of the monkish chro- 
nicle. Descending to more recent times, 
we find the history of women in England 
linked with each great event. Female in- 
fluence gave the impulse to those doctrines 
which produced the Reformation,—to wo- 
man’s patronage, England owes the intro- 
duction of printing,—while amid all the 
changes of after-times her voice was still 
heard.” 

Early records are incomplete and un- 
satisfactory as regards the history of 
Women in England before and imme- 
diately after the Roman invasion. Among 
the more barbarous aboriginal tribes it 
is likely that Woman was the drudge 
and bond-slave: the civilized tribes 
must have thought more highly of her, 
for Cassar and Tacitus express surprise 
at the respect paid to her. The valour 
and patriotism exhibited by Queen Bon- 
duca, or Boadicea, and the submission, 
‘* even to the death,” which her country- 
men paid her, mark the-command she 
held and the obedience she received. 
Early in the fifth century, the Romans 
quitted Britain, which became broken 
up into several small sovereignties. The 
condition of Woman appears not to have 
been improved, and, as Miss Lawrance 
remarks, “ from the time of Boadicea 
to the invasion of the Saxons, we have 
no instance of a Queen reigning in her 
own right ;”—indeed, it does not appear 
that, under the restored British sway, 
women were capable of holding lands. 

Internal tumults led to the invasion 
by the Picts and Scots. Vortigern, the 
principal ruler in Britain, invited the 
Sea-Kings to oppose them. In a short 
time, the Saxons became masters of the 
country; and British independence, al- 
though it battled bravely to the last, 
was subdued. With the Saxon supre- 
macy came an improvement in the con- 
dition of woman in England, for the 
Teutonic warriors appear, from an early 
period, to have anticipated the chivalric 
devotion to the sex, which, in the rest of 
Europe, did not become general until 





the time of the Crusades. The Saxons 
treated women as equals, with the ex- 
ception of not calling any of them to 
sovereign power. Miss Lawrance point- 
edly notices this, saying :— 

‘ From the period when Hengist moored 
his ‘ three long ships’ in the haven of Eb- 
besfleet, to that when Harold and Saxon 
dominion expired on the field of Hastings, 
but one female name meets usein their 
annals—that of Sexburga, the widow of 
Coimwalch, king of Wessex, who, on her 
husband's decease in 672, seized the crown, 
and at the head of a powerful army over- 
awed the neighbouring princes. But this 
attempt, although we have the testimony of 
more than one monkish writer that Sex- 
burga was well qualified by her superior 
talents for government, appears to have 
awakened the most violent spirit of resist- 
ance. Her own subjects joined with the 
neighbouring and rival princes, and withm 
a twelvemonth drove her from the throne.” 

Although Queens-Regent were not 
permitted by and among the Saxons in 
Britain, Queens-Consort had many pri- 
vileges, some of which extended to all 
married women, whatever their degree. 
Indeed, each class of women had not 
only legal protection, but a double fine 
enforced it. The very bondswomen 
were well guarded by the law, well 
taken care of, and treated with compara- 
tive kindness. 

Christianity made its way into Eng- 
land, civilizing wherever it went. From 
the monasteries issued the instructors 
whose duty it was to teach the new and 
holy faith, and ‘‘ not only were the most 
illustrious of these schools of learning 
founded and presided over by women, but 
these women were themselves, pre-emi- 
nently, lights ina dark age.” The Lady 
Hilda, who founded the Abbey of 
Whitby, was of royal birth, and is favour- 
ably known as the learned patron of 
scholars. Her encouragement developed 
the genius of Cædmon, the Saxon Milton 
—her example fostered the gentle arts in 
which scholarship delights. At this time 
women were held in high estimation in 
England, and so carefully educated that, 
though eleven centuries have since rolled 
on, many of their Latin poems and letters 
remain, creditable specimens of their 
mental cultivation. 

Towards the end of the eight century, 
the Danes invaded England. They made 
repeated visits to the doomed and dis- 
tracted land, in which they plundered and 
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destroyed the principal convents and mo- 
nasteries. The destruction of the convent 
libraries and the dispersion of the nuns 
caused the cessation of all efforts to pro- 
mote female education. During the eighth 
and ninth centuries little is recorded of 
woman in England, but the revival of 
learning, under Alfred, ie popularly attri- 
buted to the influence and instruction of 
his step-mother, Judith, the daughter of 
a foreign race. Alfred's gratitude was 
displayed in the foundation of several 
abbeys, as free-schools for the instruction 
of his female subjects. His own daugh- 
ters were carefully taught under his own 
eye, and the condition of the sex was im- 
proved, of course, by the increase of their 
means of gaining that knowledge which, 
in all times, has given them influence and 
power. 

Early in the tenth century, Canute be- 
came ruler in England. His wife Queen 
Emma, widow of Ethelred the Unready, 
became associated with him in the cares 
of Government. 

“She sat in the Witena-gemot; let- 
ters are extant from prelates, in which 
‘ Elfgiva the lady,’ as well as ‘ Cnute the 
Cyning,’ is addressed; and the chronicles 
of Winchester Cathedral and the abbeys of 
Ramsey and Ely (Ely was not a cathedral 
until the reign of Henry I.) bear abundant 
testimony to the influence of Emma over 
the mind of the newly converted king, b 

ointing to her as the source of that muni- 
cent liberality which the Danish monarch 
displayed toward these Saxon foundations.”’ 

Editha, the virgin-bride of Edward the 
Confessor, is represented by Ingulphus 
as the patron of letters. At the Conquest 
she was treated with respect by William 
of Normandy, whose introduction of the 
feudal system Miss Laurance thinks must 
have-been much to the advantage of her 
sex, particularly of the higher classes. 
She also speaks favorably of the severe 
and judicious laws with which the Nor- 
man guarded the honor of every class of 
women, and cites examples to prove that 
‘the Norman yielded that t to 
Saxon women which, neither from the 
Danish invaders nor from the more pow- 
erful among their own countrymen, they 
had heretofore received.” Even the 
bondswomen were bettered-—for a resi- 
dence of a year and a day within the walled 
towns ensured their freedom, and the 
times of male and female serfs, were de- 
fined, with view of limiting their labor. 
Miss Lawrance incidentally states that 


the story of the Lady Godiva of Coventry 
has constantly been told as an instance of 
Nerman tyranny, whereas “it was no 
Norman baron who thus oppressed his 
bondsmen until his lady could no longer 
endure to witness their sufferings, but 
Lesfric, Earl of Leicester, a noble of ge- 
nuine Saxon race, and high in favor with 
his Saxon sovereign, who bade his wife 
ride unclothed through the market-place, 
ere he would grant the boon that her pity 
asked.” 

The Saxons were an intemperate, hard- 
drinking race—the Normans were by no 
means addicted to gluttony or drink. 
We need scarcely indicate how favorably 
this difference would influence the con- 
dition of women in England. Female 
society became more sought after than it 
had ever been, and this extended not 
alone to the highest class. When “ good 
Queen Maude,” wife of Henry I., sat on 
the throne, she became the encourager, 
if not almost the founder, of the Anglo- 
Norman literature. She was herself “‘ a 
scholar and a ripe one,” as her corre- 
spondence with Archbishop Anselm 
proves. Her successor, Adelais of Lou- 
vain, alike distinguished for her beauty 
and her talents, followed her example, 
and to this were owing many Norman 
translations, or adaptations, which natu- 
ralized Latin works in England. Lady 
Alice de Condé of Horncastle, the fair 
Constance la Gentil, and other ladies of 
rank, also encouraged and rewarded the 
trouvère, and their influence must have 
considerably tended to promote the cul- 
tivation of letters. Then, also, arose the 
chivalrous romance, and then originated 
the poem in the vernacular tongue. 
During the stormy reign of Stephen, li- 
terature continued to be cultivated, 
chiefly under the auspices of the fair sex, 
and the trouvéres abundantly flourished. 
In the troubles of the time, the Empress 
Maude contended with Stephen for the 
sceptre; but though acknowledged and 
crowned in the kingdom of Wessex, she 
was rejected by the people at large, ra- 
ther because, true to their ancient cus- 
toms, they would not agree that a woman 
should possess the supreme power, than 
out of any contempt of the sex. At that 
very time even the rude warrior paid re- 
spect to woman. A little later, on the 
death of Henry IT., the regency was 
confided by Richard Cœur de Lion to his 
mother, Elinor, and submitted to without 
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a question by the nobles. She continued 
regent during Richard’s absence in Pa- 
lestine, and during his captivity, from 
which, indeed, his personal interference 
freed him. At this era, women of the 
middle class are said to have “‘ enjoyed a 
degree of consideration fully equal, in 
some respects superior, to that enjoyed 
by the same class in modern times.” 
Many of them were in trade, some pos- 
sessed independent property. Of the 
condition of the lower classes in the 12th 
century, little is known, and Miss Law- 
rence, with great propriety, does not at- 
tempt to eke out her book by speculation 
and guess-work. 

The most interesting chapter in this 
volume is the penultimate. It is exclu- 
sively devoted to an examination of the 
general state of female society in the 12th 
century, especially as connected with the 
conventual institutions, the great source 
of female education. This contains an 
immense quantity of information, drawn 
from many sources, and completely lays 
open all the mysteries of a convent life. 





Tue Baronerace ror 1843. By Sir Richard 
Broun, Eq. Aur. K.J.J.—Cunningham 
and Mortimer, London. 


Much information as to the Baronetage 
of the British empire has been condensed 
into this volume. The account of each 
baronet is drawn up on the plan of the 
brief but sufficient notices in Dodd's 
‘* Peerage, Baronetage, and Knighthood.” 
More space is here given to the genealo- 
gies of the respective families, and the 
armorial bearings are specifically de- 
scribed. No mention is made of the 
Knights, as the work purports to be ex- 
clusively devoted to an account of those 
persons who, as Baronets, form ‘the 
Sixth degree of dignity hereditary, or 
high nobility, in the British Empire.” 

The work opens with an introduction, 
treating of the rights, privileges, and pre- 
cedency to which Baronets are entitled, or 
claim to enjoy. This is followed by a 
genealogical account of the families form- 
ing the Order, according to the seniority 
of creation, and classified into English, 
Scottish (and Nova Scotia), Irish, British, 
and United Kingdom Baronets. An Ap- 
pendix has an Exposition—to give pub- 
licity to which probably led to the ap- 
pearance of the work—in which it is con- 
tended that the Baronets, by the royal 


patents erecting the order, are privileged 
to augment their Arms with such exte- 
rior heraldic ornamentsas indicate baronial 
and equestrian dignity. There is also a 
note to shew that, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, the epithet of “ The Honour- 
able” was prefixed to the title of each 
Baronet by the common courtesy of 
society. 

The Baronets, as a body, contend that 
their eldest sons have a right, by patent 
from James I., founder of the Order, to 
claim and receive the order of knight- 
hood from the Sovereigns, and refer to 
the fact that in 1825, 1827, and 1835, 
at Windsor and Dublin, three eldest 
sons of Baronets did so demand and re- 
ceive that honor. In 1836, the eldest 
son of Sir James Broun, of Colstoun, a 
Baronet of Scotland and Nova Scotia, 
applied for knighthood (under the letters- 
patent of the 14th James I., which cer- 
tainly gives that right), and was refused 
to be presented to William IV. for inau- 
guration, the Lord Chamberlain’s decision 
on that subject being approved by Lord 
Melbourne, who was Premier at the time. 
On this, Mr. Broun, by desire of the 
Order, and as a knight de jure (as eldest 
son of a Baronet), assumed the title of a 
knight—Eques Auratus. 

The work before us is from his pen, 
and we may add that he is Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Committee of the Baronetage 
for Privileges. 

The Baronets claim a place between 
the Barons and the Lords. As these 
two degrees of honor are now merged 
into one, we suppose that the Baronets 
must be content to take precedence im- 
mediately before the knights. Charles I. 
granted them the privilege of wearing a 
ribband and badge, to distinguish them 
from knights and persons of inferior qua- 
lity. This distinction fell into desuetude 
from the time of the civil wars ; but, in 
1775, the Baronets of Scotland resumed 
it, and since that period have exercised 
theirright to wear the ribband and badge. 
In 1827, George IV. passed an ordi- 
nance revoking that of James I. (as to 
Baronet's eldest sons claiming knighthood 
de jure) as far as new creations from the 
date of that. ordinance were concerned. 
This clearly does not affect any claims 
before 1827. 

In 1841 the Baronets determined to 
augment their arms by such “ Exterior 
Heraldic Ornaments as indicate Baronial 
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and Equestrian dignity,”—the royal pa- 
tents erecting the Order giving them, 
they thought, the privilege of doing this. 
Oddly enough, however, it seems that 
the three patents (of 1611, 1612, and 
1616) which erected the Order, allude to 
armorial ensigns only once, and that in- 
cidentally. On the other hand, there is 
no “ ordinance, charter, or royal patent, 
granting to the families of the peerage 
any exterior heraldic ornaments.” Suth 
are extra-scutal insignia, the use or non- 
use of which depends on the will of the 
individual, whose Arms are duly regis- 
tered in the Herald’s office, at the date 
of the creation of his title. The work 
before us says :— 


They owe their origin purely to assump-. 


tion, and their perpetuation to use and cus- 
tom. They are borne further simply as 
exponants of rank and dignity; they give 
no distinction or precedence of themselves; 
they are symbols, and that is all, each class 
of the dignified nobility having appropriated 
certain outward heraldic emblems, which, 
in the course of time, have become distinctive 
of, and peculiar to, itself.’’ 


The Baronets now claim the right, at 
will, of charging their Arms externally 
with five additamenta, viz.—Supporters, 
a Coronet, a Mantle, a Helmet, and a 
Wreath. The Report of the Hon. Se- 
cretary gives these details :— 


“First for Supporters, it is proposed to 
take two Eaurres Aurati, because, whilst 
such figures, in their general outline, will be 
of a uniform kind, their liveries and banners 
will sufficiently pose each famil 
bearing them. Thus these Supporters will 
combine all that is necessary to such embel- 
lishments, whether as symbolising the Order 
or individuals. Second, for a Coronet, a 
plain circle of gold, with four pearls or balls 
resting on an engrained line, may be deemed 
suitable, as it would be distinctive, being the 
mean between the Coronet of a Lord and the 


Coronet of a Banneret, the former having‘ 


six, the latter three balls or pearls. Third, 
fora Mantle, that ought to represent the 
robe which Baronets would wear at a coro- 
nation festival, or other high state solemnity, 
and which would only differ from a Lord’s 
in the same proportion that the Mantle of a 
Lord differs from the Mantle of a Viscount. 
Fourth, for a Helmet, Baronets might assume 
the one common to the fourth and fifth de- 
gree of Baronial Dignity—but, being the 
only Order in the kingdom which combines 
hereditary and personal honours, I have to 
suggest that the Open Helmet of Knight- 
hood should be retained, adding for distinc- 
tion’s sake four golden grills or bars, two on 
each side of the visor. Fifth, the Wreath 
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will remain the same as heretofore, but 
drawn with greater precision, as shewing its 
circular shape. 

In addition to these five Heraldic Orna- 
ments, which Baronets are privileged to 
adopt and wear | Baronets, is likewise to 
be added two other ensigns of distinction— 
viz., the Collar of SS., and a Badge ; these, 
Baronets have a right to use and enjoy as 
decorations belonging to their personal dig- 
nity of Knighthood. As the Collar of SS. 
is found in a great variety of forms, the one 
submitted for selection is slightly varied from 
them all, in so far as that the centre orna- 
ment (sometimes found to be a rase) is com- 

ed of the three National Flowers, sur- 
rounded by the word ‘‘ Soverayng, the favo- 
rite motto or device of King Henry IV., 
who is understood to have been the monarch 
who first introduced this decoration. ‘The 
Badge varies from the royal Ulster cogni- 
zance, granted in 1612, only in being sur- 
mounted by an impeaial crown, and the 
substitution of the motto ‘ Pro Recs er 
Parnria,’’ to gold letters, on a blue enamel- 
led circle, for the precious stones which sur- 
rounded it in the 17th century.” 


Whether it be good taste for the Ba- 
ronets now to assume a coronet, others 
may determine. Their patents give no 
such right; and we venture to say, in 
the words of an old writer, that they 
would be more respectable as “ the head 
of the gentry than the tail of the nobility.” 
It may be a question, also, whether it be 
worth while now to claim the prefix of 
‘ The Honorable,” before the title of each 
Baronet. It is evident, however, that 
such an epithet was formerly conceded as 
one of courtesy, if not of right. 

The following extracts convey a good 
deal of information relative to the Order ; 


Nobility in the British Monarchy may 
aie d be divided into four sorts—1st Peer- 
age obility, which is now limited to Dukes, 

ri aie Earls, Viscounts, a-d Lords; 

2d, Baronetage Nobility, under which may 
be ranked Baronets, Barons, Lords of Ma- 
nors, Chiefs of Clans, and such other tenants 
of the crown in capite as originally enjoyed 
pee in parliament inter magnates; 3rd, 

nightage Nobility, which includes Knights 
of the ancient state orders, and the modern 
royal orders) and 4th, Esquirage Nobility, 
which embraces all the o er branches of 
the aristocracy. : 

The honorary style of Baronets and Ba- 
ronetesses is ‘‘The Honorable;” that of 
Lords, Viscounts, and Earls, and their wives, 
being ‘‘ Right Honorable; and that of Mar- 
quesses, and Dukes, and their wives, being 
‘ Most Honorable.”” The additional style of 
‘ Most Noble’ is also common to each of the 
six degrees of dignity hereditary. 





In assemblies of every description, a Ba- 
ronet, when publicly addressed or spcken of, 
should be styled “the noble Baronet,” it 
being a popular error to suppose that this 
epithet is peculiar to nobility peerage alone. 

The same usual rules and customs by 
which Lords, Viscounts, and other high de- 
grees, are governed in all questions relative 
to their dignity, place, precedence, immuni- 
ties, armories, insignia, ete., are appointed 
by King James I., for himself, his heirs, and 
successors, as fixed and certain laws to Ba- 
ronets, their wives, and children, to adjust 
and determine all similar matters concerning 
their order. 

The coronet of a Baronet, adopted in 
1841, is distinguished from the eoronets of 
the other degrees of dignity hereditary by 
four balls, two of which are displayed in 
front. 

The Ulster badge is the royal cognizance 
conferred by the founder of the order, to 
commemorate the original objects of the 
Institution, encircled with the motto, ‘‘ Pro 
Rsoz xr Parris.” 

It is worn with a sanguine riband. 

Baronets, as incidents of their baronial 
and chivalrous dignities, carry supporters, 
an open helmet, with two bars on either side, 
the collar of S.S., a mantle gules, doubled 
ermine, having one bar, a wreath, ete. 

‘ Baronetesses have, like Peeresses of the 
several degrees, the right to wear the heral- 
“st a other ornaments worn by their hus- 


The children of Peers are the only per- 
sons who, by their nobility of blood, have 
precedence over the children of Baronets.’ 

The Eldest Sons of such Baronets of Scot- 
land as are also Barons, are styled, Masters 
of their famil 
Menzies."" This title is also ascribed to the 
eldest sons of Viscounts and Lords, with the 
addition of the honorary style of honorable, 
as ‘ The Honorable Master of Forbes.” The 
eldest sons of Baronets having, however, the 
hereditarary privilege secured to them by 
charter of being inaugurated Knights after 
becominy of age on application for it, enjoy 
in this respect, not only a distinction pecu- 
liar to themselves, but one in some respect 
superior even to what the law allows to the 
eldest sons of Marquesses and Dukes, inas- 
much as they are only Esquires, although 
by courtesy they have ascribed to them the 
second title borne by their fathers.’ 

The Younger Sons of Baronets are Es- 
quires, and, as may be noted in many old 
establishments by the royal authority for all 
degrees, have been ranked above esquires of 
the King's creation by the imposition of a 
collar SS. They have rank and place above 
the younger sons of Knights of the Garter, 
who again have precedency above the 
younger sons of all other Knights. 

The Daughters of Baronets have a rank 
of their eldest brother, who is a Knight de 


barony, as ‘ The Master of 
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jure, and may become a Knight de facto on 
attaining majority, by application for that 
honor. They are, therefore, ladies by blood, 
and if they marry inferior persons, they still 
retain their rank, it being character mdeli- 
bilis. Baronets’ daughters take precedence 
above all grand-daughters of Peers: and to 
very eminent is their place, that they have 
rank above the wives of Archbishops, 
Bishops, Judges, and other personages filling 
high offices in the state.’ 

Several of the most important rights and 
privileges of tle order having fallen into a 
state of desuetude, or never been enjoyed, a 

ermanent Committee of the Baronetage 
or Privileges was founded in the year 
1843. 

This noble Hereditary Order enrols 
amongst its existing members, 5 dukes, 16 
marquesses, 61 earls, 16 viscounts, and 58 
lords ; the Prime Minister, the Secre of 
State for the Home Department, the Pay- 
master-General of the Forces; 16 Privy 
councillors ; 5 knights of the hag 6 knights 
of the Thistle, 3 Knights of St. Patrick, 13 
Knighte Grand Cross of the Beth, 17 Knight 
Cominanders of the Bath, various Knights 
of the Sovereign Order of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, and numerous members of other 
chivalrous orders; the Hereditary Champion 
of the English Crown ; 70 Members of the 
House of Commons, several Lord-Lieute- 
nants and Sheriffs of counties, many Admi- 
rals, Generals, and other Officers of high 
rank; together with a very considerable 
number of members of the diplomatic body, 
and persons eminent in the learned profes- 
sions.” 


We should not omit to state that this 


‘Baronetage is handsomely got up, and 


neatly embellished with many wood- 
engravings. 





Lives of the Princes of Wares. Vol. I. 
By Rosenr Fotxesrons WiLLiams, m= 
Author of ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends.” 

L . 


Very gratifying is it for us to know that 


. many of the contributors to this our Ma- 


gazine—on which we have expended 
much time, labour, and money, in order 
to make and maintain it the best, as it is 
the oldest, of the Court and Lady's perio- 
dicals—have more or less distinguished 
themselves, as authors of standard works, 
and justified, by their later success, the 
interest we took in their early attempts at 
literature. Within the last thirteen years, 
we have had aid, in these pages, from 
some of the first writers of the day. 
Many of them originally joined our ranks, 
uutried in authorship, and the encourage- 
ment we gave them, as well as the credit 
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their writings obtained, urged them, when 
time and experience had matured their 
powers, toefforts, which, in most instances, 
have been eminently successful. Some 
have died young—neither unremembered 
nor unlamented. On the pens of some 
the cold spellof silence has settled. Many, 
however, have amply fulfilled the promise 
their early writings held out, and we are 
gratified at being able to state that not a 
few of the most eminent authors—who 
have distinguished themselves in Biogra- 
phy, History, Romance, Poetry, Criti- 
cism, The Drama, Fiction, and Philoso- 
phy—first ‘‘ fleshed their maiden swords” 
under our banner. 

Mr. Folkestone Williams, author of the 
Lives of the Princes of Wales, is one of 
these. When he was a regular contri- 
butor to this Magazine, the justness of 
his observations and the beauty of his 
poetry obtained the favorable opinion of 
the discerning. A few years ago, he 
brought out a very pleasing and original 
romance, entitled “‘ Shakspeare and his 
Friends,” (followed by ‘ The Youth of 
Shakspeare,”) and we now find him at 
work as a pains-taking searcher into the 
Past, carefully recording the incidents 
which distinguish the lives of the Princes 
of Wales. 

The first volume has been published. 
It contains biographies of Edward of 
Caernarvon(Edw.Il.) Edward of Windsor 
(Edw. III.) and Edward of Woodstock, 
surnamed ‘ The Black Prince,” from the 
color of the surcoat he was in the habit 
of wearing over his armour. He has 
produced a valuable contribution to his- 
torical biography, and the few faults 
which it is our duty to point out do not 
materially affect its value. 

It appears to us that Mr. Williams, from 
a desire to convey full information, has 
entered into what we may call too much 
circumstantiality of detail—that is, where 
the spirit of a narrative would have 
sufficed, he has been at the pains of giv- 
ing us the letter. The effect of this is 
to fatigue, even while it instructs the 
reader. He has also run into the error 
of giving the biography of such Princes 
of Wales as have succeeded to the crown, 
at too much length. When they became 
Kings of England, they ceased to be 
Princes of Wales. Their biography from 
that time merges into the history of their 
country, and their memoir-writer, who 
undertakes to record what they did as 
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Princes of Wales, should have ceased to 
write about them when they became 
Kings.—Mr. Williams has omitted to 
mention, particularly, when important 
events took place. For example; we are 
not told the day, month, and year when 
Edward of Windsor died, although the 
particulars of his illness are given. In 
biographical and historical works the 
current dates of events should, when prac- 
ticable, be indicated upon every page, as 
we find in Mr. Addison’s History of the 
Knights Templars, which we have just 
now noticed. Lastly, the want of an 
index to names and events is particularly 
felt in a work like the present : this may 
be reserved for the last volume; still, a 
table of contents should have been pre- 
fixed, and its non-appearance is probably 
owing to an oversight. 

The value of Mr. Williams’s work 
consists in the evident pains he has taken 
to refer toa host ofauthorities, not at second 
hand, for the best information. This 
is so conspieuous that we feel that almost 
implicit reliance can be placed upon all 
his statements. His style is fluent and 
easy. His descriptions are vivid and 
clear. His impartiality is great—with 
the exception, perhaps, of the attack upon 
the character and conduct of Bertrand du 
Guesclin, a knight whom the French 
consider second only on their list of 
chivalric names to the famous Bayard. 

Of the three memoirs, that of Edward 
the Black Prince pleases us most-—per- 
haps because in this Mr. Williams had to 
write about a man of whom, hitherto, 
little was generally known except that he 
was the hero of Cressy and Poitiers, and 
that his latest exploits in Spain (when he 
restored Pedro the Cruel to the throne of 
Castile) fully maintained the high reputa- 
tion he had gained in other campaigns. 
We should say that there could not be a 
better life of the Black Prince, than that 
before us, had Mr. Williams not broken 
his account of the battle of Cressy. As 
it is, part of the account (occupying nine 
peace) is given in the life of Edward IIT., 
and the concluding portion (13 pages) is 
to be found, much farther in the volume, 
in the memoir of the Black Prince. The 
result is, that the interest is weakened by 
this arbitrary separation of the narrative, 
though we admit, from our own experi- 
ence, as writers of memoirs in this Ma- 
gazine, that it is difficult, at times, to 
give a continuous narrative of an impor- 


tant event in which two or three parties 
are almost equally concerned.— The suc- 
ceeding volumes are likely to be of even 
more interest than this commencing one. 
The author has made a fair beginning, 
and we doubt not that his work will ob- 
tain popularity. The second volume, we 
see, is announced to contain the lives of 
Richard of Bourdeaux (Richard II.), 
Henry of Monmouth, (the conqueror of 
Agincourt), and Edward of Westminster, 
son of Henry VI., with a view of the 
state of Chivalry in England in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

The illustrations, by Mr. G. P. Hard- 
ing, consist of portraits of Edward of 
Caernarvon, Edward of Windsor, and 
Edward the Black Prince, with their ar- 
morial bearings and badges, and the arms 
of Wales, Cornwall, and Chester. There 
is a small map of the Field of Cressy, 
which affords considerable assistance to 
whoever may desire, like ourselves, to 
bestow a close examination upon the rela- 
tive position of the contending armies 
during one of the greatest victories ever 
won by British valour. 





SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN AFFGHANISTAN. 
By William Taylor.—7. C. Newby, 1842. 
The author, who describes himself as 

late troop serjeant-major of the Fourth 

Light Dragoons, gives ‘‘ a round, unvar- 

nished tale” of his adventures in Affgha- 

nistan. In November, 1838, the regi- 
ment to which he belonged was appointed 

to form part of the effective force of 6000 

men, called “‘ the army of the [ndus,” 

under command of Sir John Keene, sent 
by Lord Auckland to dethrone Dost Ma- 
hommed, and replace on the throne of 

Affghanistan Schah Soojah-Ool Moolk.® 

It is well known that the object of that 

expedition was accomplished. Schah 

Soojah was solemnly inaugurated at 

Candahar—Ghuznee was taken by storm, 

although considered capable of bearing a 

three months’ siege—Cabul was occu- 

pied—and the Army of the Indus re- 
turned to Bombay. | 

Mr. Taylor, who was an eye-witness of 
the scenes he describes, sketches the pro- 

ceedings of the whole campaign in a 

manner at once unpretending and satis- 

factory. He has produced a volume 
which conveys considerable information 


_ © See Passages in the Life of Schah Soojah, 
io many numbers of this Magazine. 
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upon a subject to which, from various 
causes, attention has been much drawn, 
of late years. It may be objected that 
many of his details are trifling; but, 
granting this to be the case, it rather 
adds to, than takes from, the interest of 
the work; inasmuch as it leads to the 
belief, that the author has not submitted 
what he has written to the polishing hand 
of any mere book-maker. It is further 
apparent from the internal evidence of 
the work itself, that Mr. Taylor, whose 
admirable example has been followed by 
Lady Sale, has given his history of what 
he saw, without having submitted it to 
be wire-drawn by any one. There is a 
freshness about the narrative, as well as 
a kind of professional nonchalance in the 
relation of the casualties of war, which a 
civilian could not have exhibited. In 
brief, the work appears perfectly ge- 
nuine, and is therefore of more real 
value than many which have been pro- 
duced to serve party or personal interest. 

It would be easy to string together a 
series of extracts exhibiting the horrors 
of war—especially as Mr. Taylor enters 
into rather full details of the well-con- 
tested passage through the Bholan Pass 
—but we prefer to give a few passages 
of more varied interest. The following is 
curious, as showing the effect of national 
music upon wearied and exhausted men:— 


‘6 So great was the fatigue of the infantry 
that numbers threw themselves upon the 
ground in despair, declaring it was impos- 
sible for human nature to sustain more, and 
they could proceed no further. It must be 
borne in mind that our rations had, for two 
months PTE consisted of only half a 
pound of flour and an equal quantity of red 
rice, with about four ounces of meat, and 
the latter was in some instances of no use to 
us, from the difficulty of procuring fuel to 
cook it. The order of march having been 
again given, several refused to move from 
sheer exhaustion, and their situation became 
one of great embarrassment to their colonel, 
who was aware that if he left them behind, 
they would be instantly sabred by the ene- 
my, who were always hovering on our rear. 
Recollecting it was St. Patrick's Day, and 
that most of the recusants were Irishmen, 
he ordered, as a last resource, that the band 
of the regiment should strike up their na- 
tional anthem. The effect was electrical, 
the poor devils, whose limbs, a short time 
previous, had refused to perform their accus- 
tomed office, and whose countenances wore 
the aspect of the most abject despondency, 
Seeined at once to have new life and energy 


infused into them. They felt that this was 
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an appeal to their proverbial bravery and 
powers of endurance, and gratified vanity 
did that which threats and reinonstrances 
had failed to effect. A faint smile lit up 
their features, and slowly rising from the 
ground they tottered on their way.” 


Much has been related, by different 
travellers, of the marvels with which 
Eastern jugglers astonish all beholders. 
Mr. Taylor’s account might be deemed 
incredible, did we not know that feats 
apparently more wonderfully are occa- 
sionally performed by the adroit Asiatics. 
The circumstance here related occurred 
at Schwan, on that side of the Indus op- 
posite Laskhana, the boundary which 
divides Upper and Lower Scinde :— 


‘“ Returning one day from the bazaar, I 
observed a crowd of soldiers and natives as- 
sembled near the lines of the Artillery. 
Elbowing my way through them I found a 
conjuror at his tricks, and from the expen- 
sive and elaborate nature of the parapher- 
nalia by whieh he was surrounded, at once 
perceived that his pretensions were of the 

ighest order. He was attired in loose flow- 
ing robes, covered with mystic characters ; 
anda long white beard descended to his 
waist, contrasting oddly with his jet black 
locks and piercing hazel eyes. Surrounded 
by the various emblems and accessories of 
his art, he looked a very imposing figure, 
and every movement which he made was 
regarded with as much interest as if destiny 
really rested on his fiat. His only assistants 
were a man who beat a tom-tom, or drum, 
to collect an audience, and a beautifully 
formed girl about five or six years of age, 
whose supple and graceful movements ex- 
cited general admiration. Having made a 
clear space of about thirty feet in diameter, 
the conjuror took an oblong basket, about 
two feet in length, and one in breadth, the 
interior of which he exhibited to the spec- 
tators, in order to convince them that no- 
thing was concealedin it. After performing 
a variety of common-place tricks, such as 
balancing a sword upon a pipe and then 
swallowing the blade, he suddenly turned 
towards the child and addressed her in an 
angry tone of voice. She made some reply 
which appeared to make him still more cho- 
leric, for his features became swollen with 
rage, and his eyes shot glances of fire. The 
discussion continuing in the same violent 
strain he appeared no longer able to control 
his fury, and suddenly seizing the child by 
the waist, he opened the basket and cram- 
med her into it. The half stifled cries of 
the girl were distinctly heard, but they only 
appeared to enrage him the more. Snatch- 
ing a sword, which lay near him, he plunged 
it to the hilt in the basket, twice or thrice, 
and every time he drew it out it was reekin 
with gore. The half smothered groans an 


sobs of the dying child at length convinced 
several of the spectators that a murder had 
been committed, and two or three soldiers 
rushed into the circle for the purpose of 
seizing the criminal. Triumphantly smiling 
at the success of the cheat, he held them at 
bay with the sword for a few minutes, when, 
to our great surprise, the child bounded into 
the circle, unscathed, from amidst the 
crowd, though we had kept our eyes atten- 
tively fixed on the basket all the time. Sus- 
pecting that two children had been employ- 
ed, I examined the basket but found no trace 
of an occupant, and saw nothing in its con- 
struction which could have aided the decep- 
tion. This clever trick was loudly applaud- 
ed, and brought its author a plentiful har- 
vest of pice and cowries, while many there 
were who went away with the firm conviction 
that it could only have been effected through 
the agency of the devil himself.” 


Much has lately been said about the 
gates of Somnauth. When Mr. Taylor 


was on service, they were at Ghuznee, | 


and he thus alludes to them :— 


‘‘ Nearly equidistant from the town and 
the fort, and surrounded by luxuriant or- 
chards and vineyards, stands the famous 
tomb of Mahommed of Ghuznee. It con- 
sists of an oblong building 36 ft. by 18, and 
about 30 feet in height, and is crowned bya 
mud cupola. The gates are said to be of. 
sandal-wood, and were taken from the tem- 
ple of Somnauth by the conqueror, whose 
remains lie entombed here. The grave stone 
in the interior is made of the finest white 
marble, but its once rich sculpture is now 
nearly defaced, and it presents but few traces 
of the Arabic characters with which it was 
formerly inscribed. Over the last restin 
place of the hero, and jn a sadly decayed 
state, are suspended the banner of green 
silk, and the enormous mace which he had 
so often borne in battle.” 


There is something very affecting in 
an anecdote of an Affzhan heroine's con- 
duct during the storming of Ghuznee— 
it is worthy of being made immortal in 
song, and we trust that some of our ly- 
rical correspondents will so treat it :— 


‘ While the Affghans were disputing our 
entrance into the citadel an incident oc- 
curred, which for a moment diverted the 
attention of the combatants and turned their 
fury into pity. Amongst the foremost of the 

ty who a Salven themselves by their 
esperate gallantry was an aged chieftain, 
the richness of whose costume excited gene- 
ral attention, his turban and weapons being 
resplendent with jewels. The hope of 
plunder immediately marked him out as an 
object of attack, and numbers at once as- 
sailed him. He defended himself like a man 
who knew there was no chance of life, but 
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who was resolved to sellit as dearly as he 
could. He had killed several of the Queen's 


Royals and severely wounded Captain Ro- 
binson, when a grenadier of the company to 
which the latter belonged, seeing his officer 
in danger, rushed to his assistance, and with 
8 thrust of his bayonet brought the gallant 
old chieftain to the ground. The grenadier 
was about to dispatch him, when a beautiful 
girl, about seventeen, threw herself into the 
mélée and Vay Si a dagger in his breast. 
She then cast herself on the body of the 
chieftain, for the purpose of protecting it, 
and the Affghans, forming a sort of rampart 
before them, maintained their ground until 
the heroic gil succeeded in getting it con- 
veyed into the interior of the citadel. Shortly 
after the place was taken, she was found 
weeping over the remains of the brave old 
man, who, on enquiry, we learned was her 
father. She was treated with the utmost 
respect and tenderness by our men, who 
neither obtruded themselves on her grief 
nor offered any interruption to the prepara- 
tions which she made for his interment.” 


While the British were at Cabul, the 
death of Brigadier-General Arnold there 
took place. That officer had laid in a 
large store of necessaries for the cam- 
paign, and the prices which their residue 
realized will show how much the army 
of the Indus must have suffered from the 
want of what we “ who live at home at 
ease” are accustomed to consider indis- 
pensables. Mr. Taylor says— 


‘‘ His remains were interred in the Ar- 
menian burial ground, outside the walls of 
the city, and his effects were publicly sold 
by auction a few days after. The General 
had left Bengal with about eighty camels 
laden with baggage and necessaries, of which 
about five and twenty remained at the time 
of the sale. His cooking apparatus was 
most elaborate and ingenious, and we could 
not help wondering at the uses to which the 
infinite varieties of small and curious articles 
of which it was composed were devoted. 
The prices at which these effects were so!d 
will appear incredible tothe European reader, 
but it must be remembered that it was the 
scarcity, in fact the almost total impossibi- 
lity of getting them, that enhanced their 
value. The cigars sold at the rate of about 
two shillings and sixpence each, the snuff at 
ten shillings an ounce, a few bottles of beer, 
a liquor of which no other officer in the army 
possessed a drop, at thirty shillings each, and 
some choice wines at from three to four 
pounds the bottle. The other things brought 
proportionate prices, the shirts fetching from 
thirty to forty shillings each. The amount 
realised at this sale must have been enorm- 
ous.”’ 


This notice has already run to greater 
length than it ought to occupy, with re- 
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lation to the numerous works awaiting 
our criticism, but our fair readers would 
not soon pardon us, we fear, if we omitted 
an account of a native wedding at Roree, 
a village on the banks of the Indus :— 


‘“ Several of us having obtained leave to 
visit the place, we were strolling through the 
bazaar, when we observed preparations for 
a wedding, in pr Taking up a posi- 
tion which enabled us to see what was pass- 
ing, without obtruding on the ies con- 
cerned, we waited patiently until the cere- 
monies nine. At the expiration of 
about a quarter of an hour the brid m 
made his appearance in front of the 
which contained his betrothed, and both in 
person and attire he was all that a native 
belle could have desired. He was a fine, 
muscular-looking fellow of about seven or 
eight and twenty, with handsome features 
and bold and jaunty air. He was 
in a loose robe, of spotless white, and with- 
out any ornaments or weapons whatsoever. 
Proceeding directly to the door of the house 
which contained his dulcinea he knocked at 
it three times with the knuckles of his right 
hand and once with his left. He then threw 
himself prostrate on a mat which had been 
made for the purpose, by the lady’s own 
hands, and there waited her coming forth. 
The door presently opened, and a number of 
musicians immediately struck up a wild and 
discordant air. A timid and pretty looking 
maiden, about fourteen years of age, showily 
dressed in different colored silks, and orna- 
mented with a nose ring and bangles of pure 
gold, at length stepped forth, followed by 

er relatives and friends, who formed them- 
selves into a circle around her. The bride- 
groom starting to his feet made a formal 
claim to the hand of his affianced and pre- 
sented her with a garland of flowers, which 
she gracefully threw across her shoulders, 
in token that she accepted him, and then 
suffered him to embrace her. Lifting her in 
his arms he placed her on the back of a don- 
key, and they went in procession to pay 
visits of ceremony through the town, the 
bride distributing sweetmeats to the crowd, 
as she passed along. The bridegroom shower- 
ed his favors about in the form of some red 
powder, which he flung in the faces of all 
near him, and especially in those of the Eu- 
ropeans, of whom there were a good many 
present. He half blinded some of us, and 
conferred as dark a hue as his own upon 
others—freaks that appeared to give infinite 
delight and amusement to the natives, but 
which were not taken in quite as good part 
by some testy fellows amongst us. Having 
arrived at the house of ‘the bridegroom's 
father, the old gentleman graciously de- 
seended, and taking the bride in his arms, 
bore her into his dwelling. The bridegroom 
remained a few minutes after them, and 
flinging some cowries to the musicians and 
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crowd, he made a salaam and darted in after 
his inamorata." 

Here we conclude, giving Mr. Tay- 
lor’s work our warm commendation, and 
congratulating him on wielding the pen 
and the sword with equal success. 





Tue Wives or Encrann: their relative 
Duties, Domestic Influence, and Social 
Obligations. By the Authoress of ‘ The 
Women of England.” Fisher, Son § Co. 
London and Paris. 

Whatever is practical in this volume 
—that is, the greater portion of it—is 
eminently sensible and judicious. The 
didactic parts are less to our taste, be- 
cause they merely repeat what others 
have written before, and have written as 
well. The details of a wife’s duty towards 
her husband, in her family, and as a 
member of the great social compact, are 
dwelt upon with a minuteness which 
shows that Mrs. Ellis (the authoress) has 
fully mastered the whole subject. The 
work will be much read, no doubt, the 
celebrity of the writer recommending it 
to the notice of her countrywomen. It 
may be perused with advantage by hus- 
bands and bachelors, as well as by wives 
and spinsters. The chapter on Domestic 
Management is worthy of being repub- 
lished separately, and circulated as a 
hand-book of sensible advice among the 
families of the kingdom. The only draw- 
back, therefore, is, that those persons 
who have read “ The Womenof England,” 
and “ The Daughters of England,” by 
Mrs. Ellice, may think that, in this 
volume, she has over-expanded much that 
she has previously published. The repro- 
duced parts are the didactic. What is 
good and useful in the volume forms, how- 
ever, the greater portion of its contents, 
and forms a very acceptable volume. 





Tae New Puxcriuucuza StenoaraPuic 
Sysrzm or Emsossina. By G. A. Hughes. 
— Published by the Author. 

The title of this work has the defect 
of not expressly indicating its subject. 
The system which the author and in- 
ventor here brings before the public, is 
one of paramount importance, for it will 
afford the Blind a method by which they 
may read and write—if we may apply 
the words to what is simply done by the 
touch—with considerable facility. Mr. 
Hughes states that in 1837, when he 
was in his twenty-ninth year, he was de- 
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prived of vision through the failure of an 
operation. He had previously been in 
the scholastic profession, and his ac- 
quaintance with short-hand suggested 
the feasibility of inventing a method of 
embossing on paper, without the use of 
raised type, the only method hitherto in 
use, The means he employs are very 
simple. An instrument, so small as not 
to occupy more space in the waistcoat 
pocket or the work-box than a tooth- 
pick, makes three marks—-a smooth dot, 
a star-dot, and a sign-line—which are 
sufficient to express, by variety of ar- 
rangements, all the letters of the alpha- 
bet as well as the digitals. Nothing can 
be more easy, and less complicated than 
this system, by which the Blind may hold 
graphic correspondence with the world, 
as well as each other, by using the ivory 
embossing-instrument on a sheet of 
common paper. Îtis indeed a very clever 
contrivance, and the inventor deserves 
considerable credit. How completely, 
indeed, does it exemplify the old adage— 
that Necessity is the parent of Invention. 





Tae Exertsn Wire; A Manvat or Home 
Duriss. By the Author of ‘‘ The English 
Maiden.” —Clarke § Co., Old Bailey. 

This is by no means a work of such 
ambitious pretensions as Mrs. Ellis’s 
‘6 Wives of England” but it is equally 
readable, and has the merit of being less 
bulky. The most valuable portion of it 
is the practical part in which there are 
chapters on the care of health, and of 
infants, on the training of young child- 
ren, and on healthful food and drink. 
Tue Hisrory or Catna; PicroRIAL AND 

Dascaiprive. By Miss Corner. Parts 
1—3.— Dean § Co., Threadneedle-street. 

Among the many writers on Educa- 
tional Literature, Miss Corner occupies a 
high rank. The announcement of a new 
work from her pen, upon The Empire of 
China, naturally excites much interest, 
and we are bound to say that interest has 
not been disappointed. She brings to 
her task considerable experience in His- 
torical Literature, and her descriptions 
of the various stirring and picturesque 
scenes of early and late Chinese history 
are very good. In the work before us, 
she exhibits the past and present state of 
China, and her style is at once pleasing 
and graceful. Written in an easy, un- 
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affected manxer, this work cannot fail to 
become a popular History of China,— 
that mighty Empire which forestalled 
the rest of the world in so many of the 
useful arts. The mode of publication is 
that of monthly parts, and wood engrav- 
ings, extremely well executed, present to 

‘the eye what the pen would be unable 

wholly to supply. 

Ten Txovsanp Tunas RELATING To CHINA 
AND THE Cuinwsse; An Epitome of the Ge- 
nius, Government, History, Literature, 
Agriculture, Arts, Trade, Matter Cus- 
toms, and Social Life, of the people of the 
Celes tial Empire, together with a Synopsis 
of the Chinese Collection — By Wi/liam 
B. Langdon, Curator of the Chinese Col- 
leetion : London, 1843. 

The Chinese Collection, Hyde-Park 

Corner, (which has already received de- 

served notice and praise in The Court 

MaGazine is undoubtedly one of the 

most valuable as well as curious exhibi- 

tions now to be seen in London—perhaps 
we might say, in the world. Many years 

. residence in China, long acquaintance 

with the natives, close observance of 

their manners and customs, intimate 
friendship with Howqua and the other 

Jeading merchants of Canton, contmued 

perseverance in collecting, and the ex- 

penditure of large sums of money, ena- 
bled Mr. Dunn (the American gentle- 
man who owns the Collection) to form 
what must be considered a perfectly 
unique exhibition. One thing alone was 
needed—a key to its almost innumerable 
points of information. The very valuable 
and almost endlessly illustrated work be- 
fore us gives exact|y what was required. 

It is written byMr. William Langdon, 
the intelligent curator of the Collection— 

a gentleman who brought to the task a 

.general knowledge of the subject. Mr. 

Langdon has himself visited China, and 

is, therefore, practically, well qualified to 

write about the Collection, and as fully 
describes what hesowell understands. He 

does not content himself with making a 

-new catalogue, he has literally laid before 

the public an account of “ Ten Thousand 

things relating to China,” and has pro- 
duced a work likely to be highly prized, 
on its own account, long after the Chinese 

‘Collection is removed from London. He 

throws a flood of light upon the all-im- 

‘portant question of China, and raises the 

veil, more completely than it has ever 
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before been done from the domestic-life, 
manners and habits of the dwellers in ‘‘ the 
Celestial’ Empire.” 

While Mr. Langdon’s handsome vo- 
lume (for it is beautifully got up, with 
numerous tinted, wood-engravings) sup- 
plies this fund of novel and striking infor- 
mation, it should be considered more 

rticulary, with reference to the Chinese 
Collection, which it so admirably de- 
scribes and illustrates. By its means, we 
can go through that Collection, gleaning 
knowledge at every step, and becoming 
enlightened on all particulars relative to 
the Chinese Empire—the most wonder- 
ful, in all its phases that the world has 
yet beheld.—In order to give the public 
the means of gaining this information, the 
book, (which therefore can only be had 
at the Chinese Collection) has been pub- 
lished at a price—half a guinea, we be- 
lieve—which certainly cannot leave any 
profit to the author. Had it been brought 
out in the usual way, the charge would 
have been from a guinea to thirty shil- 
lings, nor would it have been considered 
dear at the highest price. 

A series of most attractive articles 
upon China might be written, from the 
abundant materials this volume supplies. 
Perhaps we may notice it again, at more 
length than we can now spare, and, in the 
mean time, we are happy at having been 
able, through the medium of our Maga- 
zine, to aid in drawing the attention of 
the most distinguished classes of Society 
to the work and the Collection. 





Hypropatzy; or the Corp Warez Cuaz, 
as practised by Vincent Priessnitz, at 
Graéfenberg, Silesia, Austria. By Captain 
R. J. Craninaz.—J. Madden § Co, 
London. 

Taz this work should have run into a 

fifth edition, in nise months, speaks abun- 

dantly as to the interest the subject of 
the cure of diseases, without medicine, 
and simply by the various applications of 

Cold Water, has excited in this country. 

Captain Claridge has produced a highly 

entertaining, as well as most instructive 

volume, which we recommend to the 
attentive perusal of medical as well as 
non-medical persons. We see no reason to 
doubt his account of the Cold Water cure, 
corroborated as his statements have been 
by the evidence of disinterested persons 
who have gone to Graéfenberg to see 
Priessnitz and notice his mode of proce- 
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dure. Jf Priessnitz be an empiric, he 
certainly is a most successful one, and the 
means he uses are the simplest. The use 
of Cold Water, externally and internally, 
good and simple diet, abundance of exer- 
cise, abstinence from medicine, and avoid- 
ance of mental excitement, have certainly 
effected cures which may almost be called 
marvellous. Vincent Priessnitz, after all, 
is only working out what the best physi- 
cian— Nature—has taught the world from 
the beginining of time. The statements 
which Captain Claridge makes are truly 
sufficient to urge every one to “‘ throw 
physic to the dogs !” 





Tue GopmorHer’s Tares, By Mrs. Hof- 
land.— 4, K. Newman § Co. 

Mrs. Hofland (widow of the celebrated 
landscape-painter) has written many 
pleasant and useful books for youth ; but, 
with the exception of “ The Son of a 
Genius,” which young and old may read 
with equal advantage and satisfaction — 
these Godmother’s Tales are the best. 
There is a misnomer in the title, how- 
ever, for there is only one tale, of which 
Beatrice Desmond is the child-heroine. 
This little lady has many faults of tem- 
per; but good precept and example, in- 
ducing corrective habits of self-control, 
effect a decided change, and prepare her 
for fulfilling, in more advanced years, the 
relative duties of wife and mother. The 
story is not improbable in its incidents (a 
great point for youth, who are observant 
of such things), and the characters are 
not exaggerated. We have been pleased 
with the book, and think it worthy of 
ranking with Miss Edgeworth’s “ Frank,” 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall’s ‘‘ Hartopp Jubi- 
lee,"—two, at least, rational books for 
youth amongst many very entertaining 
favorites. 





Gumpses oy Narturat History. By «a 
Lady.—Harcey and Darton. 1843. 

It is quite true that there is no royal 
road to knowledge, but, assuredly, the 
common road has been much improved, 
of late years. We remember, for instance, 
when the information which is now 
communicated to youth, through this 
handsome volume, in a popular and most 
accessible form, was only to be found in 
bulky tomes, too large for consultation 
by children, and too valuable to be en- 
trusted into their hands. That day has 
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departed. The MacAdams of the paths 
of learning have been abroad. The sub- 
stance of many a tall folio, and of many 
a bulky quarto is condensed into such 
duodecimos as this. Nor is pictorial aid 
withheld. The pencil and the graver are 
put into. requisition to present por- 
traitures of whatever may be worth 
notice in the natural or material world, 
and thus the mind is instructed through 
the eye. 

The authoress of “ Glimpses of Na- 
tural History” exhibits her good sense 
by not attempting to write down to the 
minds of children. She communicates 
much information, in a plain and concise 
manner, in the form of conversations be- 
tween an Aunt and her Niece, and if 
the book be carefully and not hurriedly 
read—with questions upon its varied and 
interesting contents, to fix the knowledge 
in the mind—the natural result will be 
that the child of twelve years’ will actu- 
ally know as much about the world, its 
inhabitants and its productions, as did 
the majority of adults formerly. 

The principal subjects treated of in 
these “ Glimpses,” and illustrated by 
many beautiful wood-engravings, are the 
walruss and the fly—galls—snails—the 
camel—-the sun-flower — -charcoal—- 
sponge — rust — India-rubber — lead- 
pencils—colors—cotton—fall of the leaf 
—rooks—cockchafer—insect changes— 
variety in nature—water-pimpernel — 
evergreens —- leaf-insects —- mosses —- 
horse-tail (equésetum)—heaths, mother- 
of-pearl, &c. 

Wan and Peacz. By William Jay. 
T. Ward & Co. Paternoster Kow. 

A reprint of a pamphlet by an Ame- 
rican Judge, showing the evils of war, 
and suggesting a planfor preserving peace. 
Meanwhile, however, we would humbly 
suggest, as a word to the wise, having 
somewhere (perhaps in the very work we 
have just been reviewing ) perused argu- 
mentative passages as to the origin of 
certain great international feuds in which 
this country and another quarter of the 
globe, now a separate state, were mainly 
concerned, that the surest and ‘most 
effectual way TO REMAIN AT PEACE, when 
sueh blessing is obtained, whether king- 
doms, or familtes, or individuals, only, 
be concerned, is NEVER 10 discuss at all, 
how it fell out that you ceased te be 
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friends, quarrelled, and went to war. 
Mr. Jay writes with clearness and ability. 
His peace-plan consists in leaving all na- 
tional disputes to arbitration—a desirable 
but not very practicable mode, we fear, 
of adjusting quarrels. This pamphlet is 
issued by the Committee of the London 
Peace Society, who, if they cannot do all 
they intend as respects nations and man- 
kind generally, will, let us tell them, effeet 
much, if they so regulate their own lives 
and conduct that they live in peace 
amongst themselves. We should be glad 
to hear further of this society after one 
year’s apprenticeship and be inclined to 
join them ; if, even in this, they should be 
so far successful. 


ED 


Hanpv-Boox Guine ro tas Royaz GALLERY, 
Hampton Covrr Parace. By H. G. 
Clarke. With wood-cuts.—H. G. Clarke, 
London. 

An unexpensive pamphlet like this, 
giving an account of Hampton Court 
Palace, its pictures and their painters, is 
a valuable boon for the generality of 
visitors, who would otherwise be forced 
to debar themselves from ane-half of the 
real enjoyment in visiting such places,— 
the pleasure of recalling vividly, at home, 
the recollection (with its history) of the 
objects which pleased them most when 
abroad, and, of course, including the 
thoroughly understanding what was seen 
at the time. The Hand-Book before us 
gives an anecdotal history of the Palace, 
illustrated with many neat engravings,— 
describes its past state and its present 
appearance, — with the addition of a 
catalogue of the pictures and tapestries 
which make Hampton Court such an 
object of national interest, 

Tar Anatomy OF SLEEP; OR THE ART OF 
Procunna Sounp AND RarresHINe 

. SLUMBER AT Witt. By Edward Binns, 

M.D. &c.—J. Churchill. London. 1842. 

One of the most remarkable books we 
ever read. Full of anecdote, crammed 
with out-of-the-way stories, studded with 
gems of humour, imbued with judicious 
reasoning—in a word, such a book as 
none but a clever, thinking, well-read 
man could have written. Dr. Binns haa 
a plan for procuring sleep at will,—we 
can tell the reader that it is not by the 
perusal of his volume, for it is at once 
exciting, amusing, and literally crammed 
with information. A century hence this 
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volume will be a literary curiosity, in 
another point of view,—as the first book 
ever printed (as one on sleep should be) 
by the eomposing machine ! 

Dr. Binns tells us that he has dis- 
covered the great desideratum :-— 


“‘ Soothing and refreshing slumber may 
be procured, at will; and, the means by 
which it can be attained are practicable by 
the monarch on the throne, and the peasant 
in his cot; at all times and in all places ; 
abroad or at home; in sickness or in health; 
in adversity or prosperity; and the young 
and the old, the feeble and the robust; the 
judge upon the bench, the counsel at the 

ar, nay, even the felon in the dock, may 
derive rest, repose, and oblivion of the past, 
merely by attending to the rules which we 
shall lay down.” 


What is this method? We shall even 
give it in the Doctor’s own words :— 


‘‘In the first place, we will suppose a per- 
son moderately ps fa He has retired ta 
bed and cannot rest. He tosses and tumbles 
about. Turns first on one side and then on 
the other. Shifts his pillow; pulls the bed- 
clothes over his shoulders; draws his knees 
up to his abdomen; places his right arm 
under his head; in short, exhausts the re- 
sources usually put in requisition on these 
occasions, and yet has failed to procure 
nature’s sweet restorer—balmy sleep. What 
is then to be done? 


‘“ Rabelais tells a story of some monks, 
who, oppressed by wakefulness, resolutely 
addressed themselves to prayer, and before 
they had concluded half a dozen aves, or 
pater-nosters, we forget which, they all fell 
asleep. Macnish repeated some lines of 
oetry; Sir John Sinclair counted, and 
ranklin took his air-bath—that is, walked 
about his chamber ‘ sans-culottes.” All these 
resources seem at times to have produced 
the desired effect, but never to have been 
always successful. The following plan has 
never failed, so far as we are aware, but in 
two instances, and they are remarkable 
cases, as both the parties move in very dif- 
ferent spheres of life—the one being an or- 
nament to the House of Lords, the other the 
talented Editor of a morning journal. 

“We then suppose all those attempts have 
failed, and the patient, for he is indeed a 
‘ sufferer’ who cannot sleep, still awake. 

“ Let him turn on his right side, place 
his head comfortably on the pillow, 90 that 
it exactly occupies the angle a line drawn 
from the head to the shoulder would form, 
and then, slightly closing his lips, take rather 
a full respiration, breathing as much as he 
ossibly can through the nostrils. This, 

owever, is not aheclately necessary, as 
some persons breathe always through their 
mouths during sleep, and rest as souud as 
those who do not. Having taken a full m- 
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spiration, the lungs are then to be left to 

eir own action—that is, the respiration is 
neither to be accelerated nor retarded. The 
attention must now be fixed upon the ac- 
tion in which the patient isengaged. He 
must depict to himself that he sees the 
breath passing from his nostrils in a continu- 
ous stream, and the very instant that he 
brings his mind to conceive this apart from 
all other ideas, consciousness and memory 
depart; imagination slumbers; fancy be- 
comes dormant ; thought subdued ; the sen- 
tient faculties lose their susceptibility; the 
vital or ganglionic system assumes the sove- 
reignty; and as we before remarked, he no 
longer wakes, but sleeps.”’ 

This is ‘‘ curious, if true,” as the news- 
papers say. But Dr. Binns goes beyond 
it, and thinks it possible to lengthen life 
by artificial means to an indefinite period. 
He may be right, arter all. But we 
must now say a word in favor of one 
departed and buried, like other renowned 
men, in the Kensall-Green Cemetery— 
whose name is mentioned with due favor 
by Dr. Binns; we allude to the late Mr. 
Gardner, the Hypnologist. What his 
system was we never knew; but witn 
equal earnestness he assured the public 
of its truth, and ourselves, often, by 
letter. How little did:he, the founder 
(we believe) of that system, whatever it 
is, imagine that such an agreeable, nay, 
even, in its way, erudite work should 
uprise so soon after his departure! Here 
we must quit company for the present, 
certain, however, if the Doctor’s methods 
are all erroneous—-his principles unsound 
—that were we bent upon the devise of 
committing to paper all our thoughts 
of the probable and most certain means 
of obtaining sleep at will, and some much 
favored opinions failed of their efficacy, 
that the mere perusal of the whole dis- 
cussion would act like enchantment, and 
quickly send every one of our readers fast 
asleep. Let us not, however, ridicule the 
suggestions of contemplative minds. Far, 
far more probable is it that such a power 
is ceded to mortals (when, by the full 
exercise of their faculties thev shall dis- 
cover the same), than that a Portrait- 
of-the- Sun, now as common as unheeded, 
should ever have been produced before 
their, at first, incredulous gaze. 





Domestic Resipence in SwiTzencanr. By 
Elizabeth Strutt.—2 Vols. Newby. 


Books of Travel are ever welcome to 
us; and whether they instruct us or not, 
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yet travel we through them in the hope 
at least of finding something new, pleas- 
ing, or delightful; some picture of scenes 
we would visit, some record of the past 
which we hold in strong remembrance. 

The perusal of these pages has only 
made us regret the more the absence of 
a previous acquaintance with the autho- 
ress in her ‘“‘ Six Weeks on the Loire,” — 
‘‘ Changes and Chances,” &c., since 
Mrs. Strutt is evidently a lady who knows 
how to make advantageous use of the 
good works which she has perused, du- 
ring no small interval of time, as well 
as to embody in form tangible for illus- 
tration, the many things which she had 
the pleasure of seeing, in so highly inte- 
resting a country as Switzerland, during 
8 domestic residence there. 

She has not only resided in, but tra- 
velled through that picturesque country. 
No one has more completely let us behind 
the curtain as to the domestic life of the 
Swiss, and few tourists have more vividly 
described the scenes which are recom- 
mended to our notice, not only by their 
grandeur or beauty, but by the historical, 
legendary, and poetical associations which 
never fail to charm all cultivated minds. 
We shall now exhibit Mrs. Strutt's 
peculiar talent in exhibiting the daily 
occurrences of life in a pleasing form. 

Among the sixteen pensions Interlaken 
affords, exclusive of the pretty houses scat- 
tered thickly around, to catch such of the 
English as may fancy they prefer isolated 
residences, we were lucky enough to hit fe 
that kept by the brothers Hoffstetter ; plain 
honest Germans, by no means so smart in 
their appearance as English ostlers, but civil 
and accomodating to the utmost ; neglecting 
nothing that could tend to the comfort ot 
their guests, and paying as much attention to 
those who came, like ourselves, in a humble 
car, as to those who had their elegant tra- 
velling carriages, couriers, servants, and 


“every thing else that affluence can give, or 
te 


luxury desire. This comfortable hotel stands 
in a meadow like a nice English farm house ; 
we had excellent bed-rooms, and the use of 
the drawing-room, with breakfast, dinner: 
exclusive of wine, which, however, with the 
moderate price, isameretriflein addition, and 
that nondescript Swiss meal, gouter, answer- 
ing to the old-fashioned country tea-drink- 
ings in England; with cakes, ham, fruit, 
honey, and innumerable ofher good things, 
blending together the characteristics of tea 
and supper: all this was for five French 
francs per diem each; certainly a very mo- 
derate sum, when we consider the shortness 
of the season, which cannot be calculated at 
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more than four months, and the distance 
from which many articles of consumption are 
obliged to be brought, particularly wine, 
which is, moreover, subjected to a heavy 
duty. I believe the Swiss inmates were only 
charged Three francs per diem ‘“ under the 
rose,” and if the difference be in proportion 
to the general scale of income between the 
nations, I do not know that it can be made 
any serious ground of complaint ; even set- 
ting aside that travellers par excellence, 
like the English, are universally regarded as 
ifbirds of passage, with gilded plumage, 
from which every one thinks he may pluck 
a feather, as they fly past.” The most bare- 
faced pluck of this kind tbat I have ever 
heard of was at Turin, where, as Mr. Brocke- 
don relates, the English, at table d'hôte, 
were openly charged eighty sous, for the 
same meal for which the rest of the company 
were charged only thirty-five; and on a re- 
monstrance being made on the subject, they 
were civilly informed that it was no more 
difference than it was the custom to make 
with respect to the English. The respective 
governments in Switzerland endeavored, 
some time ago, to establish a sort of tariff, or 
fixed price for meals and apartments at the 
hotels; but it was not found practicable to 
make itat once sufficient] solicit and suffi- 
ciently general; and, in fact, such a measure 
would be more likely to destroy fair compe- 
tition than to produce fair dealing, or give 
satisfaction to the difficult and distrustful. 


The time for summer tours is coming 
quickly near. Mrs. Strutt gives some 
good hints on the subject. 


In order, however, to facilitate to such of 
my unknown readers, or my own dear friends, 
as may not find it convenient to travel ex- 
actly in the style of a “‘ milord anglais,’’ or to 
continue their absence from home for an 
indefinite period, the means of judging for 
themselves, I will annex a short itimerary, 
whereby any one who has thirty sovereigns, 
and as many days to spare, may make a tour 
of a month in Switzerland, by which he may 
be enabled to form a complete idea of its 
beauties, sublimities, and most striking cha- 
racteristics. : 


‘ Sublimities !’ yes, well-chosen word 
—the scenes are beyond most strangst 
thoughts and sublime to look upon: but 
to proceed :— 


In the first place, as pleasures are heigh- 
tened, and expenses lessened by participa- 
tion, I should recommend a party to be 
formed of four friends, if two ladies and two 
gentlemen, the more agreealle, I should ima- 
gine. This party must take Paris for their 
starting ae as it is from that centre of at- 
traction | begin my estimate of time and mo- 
ney. The season most advisable is the latter 
end of July, or, at the very latest, the begin- 
ning of August. They must arm themselves 
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with a map of Switzerland, and “ Ebet's 
Manuel,” or “ Galignani’s Guide ; ” take as 
small a quantity of luggage, and that in car- 
Lt rather than trunks, as they can pos- 
sibly do with, and as large a stock of good 
humour as they can club together. 

On the evening of the fourth day after 
leaving Paris, by the route of Troyes, one of 
the most interesting old cities in France, the 
party will arrive at Bâle ; a distance of about 
three hundred miles. On the fifth, they 
will see the city, leave it after dinner, and 
sleep at Soleure. 

e sixth, ascend the Weissenstein, sleep 
at Berne; the seventh, stay there to see the 
city; eighth, dine at Thoun, sleep at Inter- 
laken; ninth, sleep at Brientz, see the cas- 
cade of the Giesbach on the way; tenth, 
breakfast at Meyringen, stop at the baths of 
Rosenslave, sleep at Grindewalde ; eleventh, 
cross the Wengern Alp, sleep at Lauterbrun- 
nen ; twelfth, return to Interlaken, dine there, 
and sleep at Thoun; thirteenth, dine at 
Kanderstag, sleep at the baths of Louesche; 
fourteenth, dine at Suire, sleep at Sion; 
fifteenth, sleep at Martigny, see the cascade 
of the Pisse-vache ; sixteenth, cross the Téte- 
toire, sleep at Chamouny; seventeenth, as- 
cend the Mer de Glace, or the Brevent, if 
the weather he “settled fair,” sleep at Cha- 
mouny ; eighteenth, sleep at the baths of St. 
Gervais ; nineteenth, sleep at Geneva ; twen- 
tieth, go by steam-boat to Villeneuve, the 
A extremity of the lake, and from 

iileneuve to Lausanne, en voiture, taking 
the castle of Chillon, Vevay, etc., in the 
way; twenty-first, return to Geneva er roi- 
ture, taking the Castle of Wufllens, Coppet, 
etc., in the way; twenty-second, remain at 
Geneva, to see the city and environs, and 
the next day set offto Paris: arrive there on 
the twenty-seventh, firougy Pons Aux- 
erre, 8nd Fontainbleau. is calculation 
leaves three days for occasional rest, acci- 
dental delay, + or deviation from the plan laid 
down: with respect to money, the following 
charges for each individual, will be found on 
a comfortable scale, allowing for the best 
hotels, good conveyances, and reasonable 

tuities ; avoiding ostentation, and abhor- 
ing parsimony. Breakfast, with eggs, bread 
and bute, coffee or tea, one franc and a half; 
dinner at one o'clock, four francs; tea with 
bread and butter, honey, etc. one franc and 
a half: Chamber, three francs; servants, 
one franc. This leaves ee peo a day 
for carriages, boats, guides for the party etc. 
Where time is not uy object it would make 


© We wandered over nearly the whole of 
Switzerland, Keller’s invaluable map, but twice, 
our only guide. We know not what Engl:s: 
map to recommend.—Eb. | 

+ A very necessary precaution; you might 
otherwise arrive in Paris three days before your 
passport, taken from you at the borders, reaches 
the capital, and, without it, cannot depart. 
—Ep. 
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an interesting variety,-to ascend or descend 
the Rhine, according to the route which 
may appear most desirable. 





A Lerrer to tHe Lorp CHANCELLOR UPON 
Insanity. By J. Q. Rumball, M.R.C.S. 
Second Edition.—London, Churchill. 


M'‘Naughton’s case has suggested this 
pamphlet, written by a member of the 
medical profession, who has devoted 
much attention to the care and cure of 
insane persons. The subject — into 
which we need not here enter minutely— 
is one of vast importance. Mr. Rum- 
ball defines insanity to be “ the excite- 
ment of guy of the mental faculties, be- 
yond the control of the remainder.” He 
argues that the punishment of death, 
being preventive and retributive, is not 
expedient—morally, religiously, or poli- 
tically—and that, at all events, lunatics, 
idiots, and children (ignorant of the 
nature and consequence of an act), should 
be held irresponsible. The lunatic, if 
possible, should be prevented from com- 
mitting crimes, and personal restraint 
will effect this. Criminal lunatics, says 
on Rumball, should be thus dealt 
with :— 


Let the laws of England be strictly en- 
forced; let it be fully shown that, the act 
done wus one, the result of an insane feel- 
ing, and not of healthy feeling, acting under 
its guidance. Let it be fully proved in the 
very next case of murder, that the indivi- 
dual was either ignorant of any intention to 
murder, or that he was impelled to it by 
some uncontrollable impulse; and let no 
proof satisfy, except it be founded upon 
evidence detached from the act in question. 
If it can be proved that a certain individual 
was selected, plans laid, objects of notoriet 
or revenge sought; if no plea can be urged, 
of the devil tempting, spirits commanding, 
or, with respect to the victim, strong delu- 
sion enforcing: but if, on the contrary, all 
the steps preceding the crime, as well as the 
crime itself, should be arranged and acted 
on, as they would be by a sane and despe- 
rate man; above all, if any consciousness 
of impunity shall have manifested itself in 
the <dininal, then let the law take its course. 
Alter the law, my Lord; let not Heaven be 
longer defied, or earth outraged by the 
death-struggle even of an assassin ; but sub- 
stitute imprisonment, with or without soli- 
tary confinement, aud then will juries not 
hesitate to convict, nor judges to sentence, 
because the punishment can be nicely ad- 
usted to the amount of criminality involved. 

ut the punishment of death, though lawful, 
cannot be equitable ; if politically expedient, 
it is unchristian; it cannot reform, it is un- 
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able to prevent; it leaves no room for repen- 
tance, and inflicts a definite punishment for 
an indefinite offence. The growing intelli- 
gence of the age demands its removal; and 
until we do repeal it, posterity may accuse 
us of judicial murders, upon the same prin- 
ciple that we regard as murder all those 
frequent executions inflicted by our fore- 
fathers, for offences which we consider 
amply met by milder punishinents. Hitherto 
property has been too much cared for, life 
too little; and although the transition to a 
better state of things may be difficult, it 
must be made: but if I plead for the guilty 
ove, I would not unprotect the innocent 
many. And my only object in advocating 
milder punishments is, that they may be 
more certain, as I am convinced they wolud 
be more efficacious. 


There is much of humanity, and a 
good deal of sound sense in several of 
these remarks; and we hope that the 
law-makers will give the pamphlet the 
attention it déserves. 





Sxorr Reasons ror BeLigr in tee Divinity 
or Currst. By a Lady of Title, W. J. 
Clearer. Louden: 1843. 

The fair writer of this volume remem- 
bered, no doubt, that ‘‘ a great book is a 
great evil,” and therefore concentrated 
much argument in a thin duodecimo. 
She has produced a valuable addition to 
the current Christian Literature of our 
time, and we sincerely wish that we may 
again meet her as an authoress. Her 
defence of the Divinity of Christ reflects 
credit upon her “ order ” as well as her- 
self, and should be extensively circulated, 
as it cannot fail to do good. 





Puttosornicat Conversations. By Frede- 
rick C. Bakewell, Second Edition.—Har- 
vey § Darton. 

This work, much enlarged and care- 
fully revised in the new edition, performs 
its promise of “‘ familiarly explaining the 
causes of numerous daily occurring na- 
tural phenomena.” The letter-press is 
illustrated by numerous wood-cuts, and the 
work is calculated to convey the elements 
of natural philosophy in a form likely to 
excite, while it instructs the youthful 
mind. 





Barer Account or Hocxzey Spa; with an 
Analysis of the Water. By Richard 
Philips, F.R.S. L.—Groombridge, Lon- 
don. 


The village of Hockley, near South- 
end, in Essex, appears likely to become 
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celebrated by the accidental discovery of 
a mineral spa, of which Dr. Granville 
speaks highly. It is his account which 
is here reprinted, together with Mr. 
Philips’s analysis of the water, which is 
more agreeable to the palate, and not 
less beneficial to the system, than that of 
Cheltenham. In August, a spacious 
pump-room, with other accommodations 
for visitors, will be erected by the pro- 
prietors of the Hockley Spa. For asthma, 
scrofula, determination of blood to the 
head, chronic complaints of the digestive 
organs, vitiated intestinal secretions. &c. 
Many eminent medical men have certi- 
fied that the use of the water, with the 
bracing air of Hockley, will be highly 
beneficial. 

We have had an opportunity of tasting 
the Hockley Spa water, which, when 
aerated, much resembles Seltzer water, 
being briskly effervescent, with a slightly 
saline taste; it is moderately aperient. 
Highly charged with carbonic acid gas, 
its exhilarating effects on the system are 
considerable. If this aerated water be 
retailed in London, it cannot fail to be 
favourably received, for it is excellent. 





OPENING oF TRE THAMES TUNNEL.— 
Another wonder has been added to the 
many of which London—the modern 
Tyre—can proudly boast. British ge- 
nius, enterprise, and perseverance have 
effected another triumph over the most 
gigantic difficulties. Canova said that it 
was worth travelling a thousand miles to 
see Waterloo Bridge—as exquisite in its 
proportions as it is colossal in its dimen- 
sions. That, however, only spans the 
Thames—by means of the Tunnel we 
pass under it. The design, at once gi- 
gantic and bold, has been completed, 
after many difficulties. What St. Paul's 
is to the memory of Wren, the Thames 
Tunnel will be to that of Brunel. Of 
the two achievements the latter is by far 
the most remarkable, inasmuch as it ex- 
hibits a triumph over the very elements. 
Several times, while the works were pro- 
ceeding, the waters rushed in; but the 
skill, the enterprise, and the perseverance 
of the Engineer resisted, and eventually 
defeated the Neptuman inroad. The 
issue is, that people now pass under that 
part of the Thames, which it was con- 
sidered difficult, if not impracticable to 
bridge over, with as much confidence as 
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if the blue sky were visible above them. 
On Saturday, March 25, the Tunnel was 
opened to the public. The Engineer, 
accompanied by a goodly retinue of 
scientific, civic, and parliamentary gen- 
tlemen, passed from the Rotherhithe 
shaft, under the river, to the Middlesex 
side. Great must have been the gratifi- 
cation of those who had “ hand, act, and 
part” in the enterprise. More than a 
month has elapsed since the Tunnel was 
opened, and the curiosity to visit it con- 
tinues unabated—visitors flock to it in 
thousands and tens of thousands a-day. 
Several memorials of this most important 
event have been prepared, two of which 
are before us. They consist of medals 
designed by Mr. Warrington and exe- 
cuted by Mr. W. J. Tayior. One, in 
bronze, bears on one side a medallion of 
Sir Isambart Mare Brunel—a most strik- 
ing likeness—and on the other, a legend 
(“ Twames Tuxnez. From Roruer- 
HITHE TO Warrina 1200 rer”) en- 
circling the inscription—‘“ CommENcED 
JANUARY, 1826: PROGRESSED 600 FEz?, 
January, 1828; 180,000]. susscrisED 
BY PROPRIETORS.— RECOMMENCED 1836, 
BY PARLIAMENTARY GRANT, 270,0008., 
AND COMPLETED 1842. The second 
medal, in white metal, also bears a like- 
ness (in relief) of Brunel, and, on the 
reverse, a section of the Tunnel, with the 
river above it, on which ships and steam- 
ers are sailing. These are pleasing me- 
morials of a most interesting event in the 
annals of Science. 


MosLex’'s METALLIC PENS.— Having 
tried these pens, and found them fully 
as flexible as quill-pens, with the advan- 
tage of not so readily getting bad, we 
recommend them for general use. They 
are made, we believe, to suit all sorts of 
hand-writing. 

Burford's Panorama of Baprn BabEx, 
and the surrounding Country.—The pn- 
vate view-day for this Panorama chanced 
to be most lovely, so that we might have 
thought we were really, in fine summer, 
wandering about in that enchanting spot, 
had we not ever found that the spa-visi- 
tors, how near soever, firmly maintained 
their distance. The picture charmed us, in 
its general execution, more than any we 
have for along time seen; truly fit for 
London’s smoky town, its glad inhabi- 
tants might indeed fancy that they were 
amidst the groves, &c. of Baden Baden. 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


How can wegive a fair description of fash- 
fons, which vary naturally with every change 
of temperature? Last week sunshine dresses 
and transparent bonnets would have been 
du meilleur godt, and to-day a warm silk 
dress and a cachemire, would not be de trop. 
If our belles wigh to have a poetic toilette, 
they must choose some of those light came- 
lion tissues, in which every movement, every 
reflection praduces a different shade, and 
deceives the eye as to its real color by a 
thousand prismatic vagaries. How droll it 
would be to follow a lady so attired, who at 
one moment would appear like a branch ofa 
tender lilac tree, and on crossing the street 
would freshen our eyes like a beautiful mea- 
dow in early Spring. Another turn of a street 
Er liken her to a China rose, coquetting 
with our sight until we really believed her 
to be an ignis-fatuus, ever realy to elude our 
grasp. Strange though it appear in theory, 
nevertheless, we hope to see these materials 

ut into practical use here. Their name is 
egion, but those pe ees adopted, are 
Camélion, Scorabée, Aiales de Mouche, and 


In spite of all the inconveniences result- 
ing therefrom, dresses continue to be 
worn of an extreme length, especially be- 
hind, for they are made a little shorter in tite 
front than they used to be. This at least 
avoids one of the inconveniences of long 
dresses, as, besides sweeping the streets, one 
was very apt to step on ones dress, and mal- 
-heur to any thin material which met with 
such an accident. The corsages are all made 
tight, and the pretty fashions of ceintures 
with buckles has again appeared for morning 
costume. The light sleeves still remain in 
vogue, some of those are made as large at 
the wrist as at the top, and are open in order 
to shew a double bouillon (fulling) of muslin, 
terminéted by a fall of lace which forms the 
ruffle. In walking, dress shawls supersede 
pelerines, or some prefer wide scarfs of black 
velvet or satin not wadded, but lined with 
white satin. Paletots of watered satin or 
cameleon silkare much worn. These are 
generally triramed with black lace, or witha 
thick quilling of ribbon, are tied round the 
waist with a wide ribbon and are worn with 
or without a cape mins | as a lady is ae- 
companied in her promenade or not. Walk- 
a Dart one always requires a shawl or 
pelerine to hide the figure a little, a hint 
which some of us would do well to borrow 
from our Parisian neighbours along with their 
fashions. A lonely dress for a morning con- 
cert would be a robe of green and lilac taf- 
fetas checked, made with a tight body and 
sleeves. A Paletot of lilac watered silk, shot 
with white, end trimmed all round with 
mechlin lace, and a bonnet of straw coloured 
.crape, ornamented with a bunch of lilac. 
lack Jace has lost none of its favor in the 


eyes of our fashionables, and isthe trimming 
most generally adopted. 5 

Barége continues to form a pleasing va- 
riety in general use, and when the weather 
gets really warm we shall be very glad to 
adopt it in negligé as well as toilette de visites. 
Mantilles à la vieille femme are likely to be 
all the rage in Paris this summer, and the 
anomaly of seeing them on young women 
makes them appear all the more coquettish. 
They are generally trimmed with quillings 
of ribbons, or frills of the same material as 
the mantilla, cut out at the edges. Pelerines 
have not lost their place, only they are not 
distinguée in walking costume. Thick ruches 
of the material of the dress are very gene- 
rally adopted on redingotes; and two or 
three deep flounces, cut at the edges, are worn 
also by many élégantes. The bodies of 
morning dresses are invariably made high, 
and finished by small worked collars, trim- 
med with two or three rows of fine lace. 
Tight sleeves continue as much in favour as 
ever. They are made generally with jockeys 
or epaulettes, to take off the unbecomin 
plainness. But the sleeves à Ja Louis XIII. 
which are half full, and only reach half way 
down between the elbow and the wrist are 
daily gaining ground, and will always be dis- 
tingukes on account of the richness required 
in the under sleeve of work and lace, which 
reaches toïthe wriat, and is de rigueur. These 
sleeves suit admirably the redingotes made 
à revérs, which show an elaborately-worked 
chemisette inside. The bonnets come deci- 
dedly more over the face than last year, 
which is a great improvement to the general 
appearance. Neither does the crown cover 
the neck as it used todo. They are, as usual, 
made of paille de riz, moire, crape, lace, 
ribbon, and, in short, any light material 
suitable to the approaching season. Flowers 
and feathers are worn in full dress, ribbon 
only in négligée. 

ne word on ball dresses ere we conclude. 

These should be as airy and sylphlike as 
the nature of our costume permits. They 
are made with pointed bodies (a very lon 
point), and the sleeves should be tight an 
short, but trimmed with either flowers or 
lace, according to the garniture on the dress. 
Tunics with three skirts will be generally 
adopted by those whose figure they suit. 
But these muat not be over-trimmed, other- 
wise they will not look well. 

Embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs are de 


rigueur in the hand of every re F 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. IN THE 
PRESENT NUMBER. 

Morning Home Costrume.—lst Figure. 
Dress of light green pékin, checked with 
brown, and a darker shade of green. The 
skirt is long and very full, and set on in ga- 
thers round the waist. The corsage is à le 
vierge, of a three-quarter height, and made 
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full. A piping of the silk confines it round 
the neck, where a lace chemisette peeps up 
all round. The sleeves are tight to the arm, 
but made with one seam only, and are finished 
at the top by an epaulette with two folds of 
the material of the dress. Cuffs of lace are 
turned up over the wrist. The front hair is 
in smooth bands, and a sort of cap, or fan- 
chon, of lace, with a rosette formed of arti- 
ficial roses, to confine it at each ear, conceals 
the back of the head, and gives an air of ex- 
treme simplicity to the costume. Black kid 
shoes. 

The second figure is attired in a peignoir 
of thin mus in, worn over a primrose-color 
under-dress. The skirt, as usual, is long and 
full, and opens in front, where it is trimmed 
. with a row of entre deux (insertion), edged 

at each side with valenciennes. The corsage 
is tight to the figure, very long in the waist, 
and trimmed down the centre to match the 
skirt. A small cape of muslin is also edped 
_with lace, and a collar entirely of the latter 
finishes the dress at the neck. The sleeves 
are small, cut considerably longer than the 
arm, and gathered into the proper length at 
the seam, which is inside the arm (see plate.) 
An epaulette trimmed with a double row of 
valenciennes takes off from the length of the 
arm. A ruffle of the same lace falls over the 
hand. A ribbon glacé primrose and white 
‘is put round tne waist in front, crossed be- 
hind and ticd at the left side in a small bow 
with twolongcnds. The hair is worn in one 
‘long ringlet in front, and a simple cap of 
valenciennes placed carelessly on the back 
of the head. This is trimmed with three 
flat bows and long ends, one on the summit, 
and one placed overeach ear. White cache- 
mire slippers and pale lilac gloves complete 
this dress. 
Second Plate.—1st Figure. Modes de 
Longchamps. Dress of lavender color. Ca- 
meleon, shot with pink and white. The skirt 
i: very ample, and ornamented with a deep 
flounce of the same material, which reaches 
considerably above the knee. The flounce 
is not set on full, and is finished at bottom 
by a sort of bouillon of the silk. The bod 
is tight, with a rounded point in front; it is 
finished by a double liseré (piping).—See 
late. 
: A camail of the same material as the dress 
is worn with it. This is fulled in at the shoul- 
ders to prevent its covering the arm entirely, 
end has a small cape. The trimming corres- 
ponds with that on the flounce. The sleeves 
are moderately tight, and finished by a 
bouillon. Collar of rich lace, with a nar- 
row ruche at top. The bonnet is of white 
crape trimmed with ruches of tulle; a flower 
droops on the left side. There is a narrow 
quilling also inside the front, and a small 
es flower placed Jow near the cheek. Em- 

roidered pocket hundkerchiet and varnished 
leather shoes. Pale yellow ploves. 

Standing Figure.— Redingote of fawn- 
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color pekin striped with green, the body 
tight to the figure, the stripes going en gerbe. 
Tight sleeves with a single seam, finished by 
a face ruffle. The skirt is trimmed with two 
broad tucks cut on the cross, and fastens in 
front. <A chemisette of lace is worn inside, 
and serves instead of a collar. The hat is of 

aille de riz, with a thick ruche of tulle at 
Éoth the outer and inner edges. A large 
branch of pink acacia is placed on the top, 
and droops to the left side. Pink flowers 
ornament the inside also. A lilac scarf man- 
telet, fringed at the ends, is thrown care- 
lessly over the shoulders (sre plate). Gloves 
of light-fawn-color. Blue parasol, and bou- 
quet. Bottines of black satin. 


MARRIAGE OF H.R.H. THE 
PRINCESS CLEMENTINE of ORLEANS, 
To 
PRINCE AUGUSTUS 
OF SAXE-COBURG GOTHA 


[‘* The Prince,” says the Journal des Debats, 
‘is nephew of the reigning Duke of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, of the King of the Belgians, 
of the Duchess of Kent, and of the Grand 
Duchess Anna Fœdorowna, widow of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, the elder brother 
of the Emperor of Russia. He is brother of 
the King of Portugal and of the Ducheas of 
Nemours, and cousin-german of Prince Al- 
bert, husband of Queen Victoria. He was 
bornjthe 13th of June, 1818. His father, 
Prince Ferdinand, is 58 years of age.”” 

The marriage of the Princess Clementine 
with Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg Gotha 
was celebrated on Thursday evening, the 
20th of April, at the Palace of St. Cloud. At 
9 o'cloek the King, Queen, and the Royal 
Family entered the Gallery of Apollo, which 
had been prepared for the celebration of the 
civil marriage, the King giving his arm to 
the Princess Clementine, and Prince Augustus 
to the Queen. Next came the King of the 
Belgians, with the Dowager Queen of a 

uke Ferdinand of Saxe rated | and the 
Queen of the Belgians, the Duke and Duchess 
of Nemours, the Duke de Montpensier and 
the Princess Adelaide, the Duke Alexander 
of Wurtemburg, and the hereditafy Princess 
of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and the hereditary 
Prince and Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. 

The witnesses were—for Prince Augustus, 
Baron de Kœnneritz, Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the King of Saxony, and the Marquis 
de Rumigny,! the Ambassador of France at 
the Court of the King of the Belgians; for 
the Princess Clementine, Baron Seguier, first 
Vice-President of the Chamber of Peers, M. 
Sauzet, President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and Marshals Gerard and Sebastiani. — 
the persons present at the ceremony were 
the Ministers, Secretaries of State. 
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The Royal Family and the witnesses hav- 
ing placed themselves round a circular table, 
Baron Pasquier, the Chancellor of France, 
who filled the functions of the civil office, 
assisted by the Duke de Cazes, the Grand 
Referendary, and M. Cauchy, the Keeper of 
the Archives of the Chamber of Peers, read 
aloud the Marriage Act, and after receiving 
from Prince Augustus and the Princess Cle- 
mentine the declaration required by the 
75th article of the Civil Code, declared, in 
the name of the !aw, that the Prince and 
Princess were united in marriage. “The sig- 
nature of the act then took place. The august 
couple, their Majesties, the Princes and Prin- 
cesses, and the witnesses, respectively signed 
it. The act was closed by the Marshal-Pre- 
sident of the Council, the Keeper of the 
Seals, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
y the Chancellor and the Grand Referen- 


ry. 

Shortly after the act was signed, their Ma- 
jesties, the Royal Family, and the whole 
assembly repaired to the chapel, where the 
Bishop of Versailles celebrated the religious 
marriage. 


BIRTH OF A PRINCESS, 
AND GRATIFYING ACCOUNTS OF HER 
MAJESTY’S HEALTH. 


On the morning of Tuesday, April 25, 
her Majesty, Queen Victoria, was safely 
delivered of a daughter. This event, 
by no means unexpected, took place so 
suddenly, that, with the exception of the 
Earl of Liverpool, Lord Steward of the 
Household, none of the Great Officers 
of State, or the Ministers were present. 

About half-past one o'clock on the Tues- 
day morning, her Majesty was taken un- 
well. The medical attendants—Sir James 
Clark, Dr. Clark, Dr. Locock, and Dr. 
Fergerson—were sent for, and in less 
than three hours from that time, the birth 
took place. Messengers had been des- 
patched to the Duchess of Kent, as well 
as to the Premier, the Home Secretary, 
the Lord Chancellor, and other great 
functionaries, but none of them arrived 
in time. Prince Albert, was in the 
Queen's chamber, with Doctor Locock, 
during the time of her delivery, and the 
others physicians with the Lord Steward 
of the Household, and the Ladies of Her 
Majesty’s bedchamber, being in the next 
apartment, 

A bulletin, dated 6, a.m., announced 
the happy result, and communicated the 
fact that the Queen and the infant Prin- 
cess were doing well. The bulletins is- 
sued daily, since the auspicious event, 
have made an equally favorable report. 
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The Duchess of Kent arrived at 
Buckingham Palace shortly after the 
Queen's delivery had taken place. The 
firing of the Park and Tower guns, about 
9 o’clock, was intended to communicate 
the birth of this new Princess to the pub- 
lic, but the Times and other morning 
papers had previously done so. In the 
course of the afternoon Prince Albert 
attended a Privy Council at the Council 
Office, Whitehall (at which were also 
present most of the Ministry, as well as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and some 
of the great Officers of State), and a form 
of prayer and thanksgiving for the safe 
delivery of the Queen was ordered in 
churches and chapels throughout England 
and Wales, on Sunday, the 30th of April. 
That prayer of which the following is a 
copy, was subsequently prepared by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 


‘ O Merciful Lord and Heavenly Father, 
by whose gracious gift mankind is increased, 
we most humbly offer unto Thee our hearty 
thanks for Thy great goodness vouchsafed 
to Thy people, in delivering Thy servant our 
Sovereign Lady the Queen from the perils 
of childbirth, and giving her the blessing of 
a daughter. Continue, we beseech Thee, 
Thy fatherly cure over her; support and 
comfort her in the hours of weakness, and 
day by day renew her strength. Preserve 
the infant Princess from whatever is hurtful 
either to body or soul, and adorn her, as she 
advances in years, with every Christian 
virtue. Regard with thine especial favour 
our Queen and her Royal Consort, that they 
may long live together in the enjoyment of 
all earthly happiness, and may finally be 
made partakers of everlasting glory. Im- 
plant in the hearts of Thy people a deep 
sense of Thy manifold mercies, and give us 
grace to show forth our thankfulness by du- 
tiful affection to our Severeign, by brotherly 
love one towards anether, and by constant 
obedience to Thy commandments; so that, 
passing through this lite in Thy faith and 
fear, we may in the life to come be received 
into Thy heavenly kingdom, through the 
merits and mediation of Thy Blessed Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


Since her Majesty's accouchement, 
Prince Albert and the Duchess of Kent 
have had visits of congratulation from 
their royal relatives, and the daily en- 
quiries of the nobility and gentry, at 1he 
Palace, after her Majesty and the infant 
Princess, have been most numerous. 

The first circumstance after the arrival 
of the Court from Claremont on the 22d 
of March whlch gave an intimation of the 
near approach of the event was the sum- 
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"mous to Mrs. Lilly, ‘the nurse, who com- 
menced her attendance on Her Majesty 
‘on the Ist of April. On Tuesday, ‘the 4th, 
the Queen Dowager dined with her Ma- 
.jcsty, who was se wnwell daring the 
evening, that Queen Adelaide delayed 
her departure fer Bushy the fellowing 
morning, until by enquiry she ascertained 
that the indisposition had passed off. On 
‘the following Sunday, the 9th, Her Ma- 
jesty took the sactament in her own ap- 
partments ; but, altheagh the new chaple 
in Buckingham Palace had been conse- 
erated on the 26th ef March, yet the 
Queen did not feel well enough to attend 
divine service. These circumstances made 
all the official persons whose duties would 
be at all affected by her Majesty's ac- 
couchinent anticipate that it would take 
place from day to day. Indeed, most of 
‘the Ministers. were so confident that the 
event would immediately take place, that 
they made all their arrangements for 
‘spending the Easter holidays in the 
country. Large parties were invited to 
Drayton, and also to the seat of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, and so certain was the 
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Lord President, that he had fixed the 
day of his departure for the 15th. None 
of theso anticipations were, however, re- 
alized, for though Her Majesty was again 
indisposed on Friday the 14th at dinner 
in such a manner as to induce a belief 
that the time was at hand, yet it passed 
away, and Ministers were condemned to 
remain in town during the accustomed 
period of relaxation. 

Fromm the 14th up to Monday the 
Queen was better in health perhaps than 
‘the previous fortnight, with the exception 
of one day last week, the alarm that 
arose from the announcement, in some 
uninformed quarters of Dr. Locock's 
being in attendance at the Palace night 
and day, being quite a mistake, and hav- 
ing no other foundation than the faet of a 
room in the Palace hevmg been prepared 
for the doctor's reception in case circum- 
stances should render his close attendance 
necessary.—Such, however, was not the 
case, for though Dr. Lecock slept several 
nights at the Palace previous to the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, he did not do.so 
on the present occasion. 





LAMENTED DEATH OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


On Friday, the 21st of April, at a quarter 
after 12 o’clock in the forenoon, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex departed this 
life, without apparent pain, after an illness 
of a few days. 

The Royal Duke's health had been pretty 

ood until within ten days of his decease. 
fis indisposition did not, at first, alarm the 
public or his relatives, although his medical 
attendants (Doctors’ Chambers, Holland, and 
Copeland) deemed it their duty to,isgue daily 
bulletins respecting it. Too soon it became 
apparent that his Royal Highness’s illness 
Was assuming a dangerous appearance, and 
finally, it was evident that the issue would 
be fatal. 

H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge visited 
the royal sufferer on the morning before his 
death. During the entire of that day 
(Thursday, April 21) the illustrious sufferer 
took scarcely any nourishment or refresh- 
ment, with the exception of a very small 
2 Feed of turtle soup, which he had much 


ifficulty in swallowing, and a little orange - 


rice. roughout the day he appeared to 
those in attendance upon him to be dozing, 
and scarcely sensible of what was passing 
around him. The Duke of Cambridge re- 
turned to Kensington Palace at 9 o'clock in 
the evening, and remained there all night. 
About 2 o'clock on Friday morning the il- 
lustrious invalid seemed to revive a little, 


but that appearance unhappily soon”passed 
away, and he relapead into the A uleecent 
state, and it became evident to all present 
that his Royal Highness was fast sinking and 
could not tong survive. 

On Friday morning, the following bulletin 
was issued :— 

‘ His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
has passed another restless night, and is 
considerably weaker this morning. 


“WM. FREDERICK CHAMBERS. 
‘ HENRY HOLLAND. 
“THOMAS COPELAND. 
‘ Kensington Palace, Friday, April 21, 1843, 
alf past 7 o'clock, a.m.” 


Shortly before this, the Duke of Cambridge 
left the Palace and walked across the green 
to the residence of the Princess Sophia for 
the purpose of communicating to her and 
the Duchess of Gloucester, who had stayed 
there during that night, the hopeless state 
of their illustrious brother. 

Before 8 o'clock messengers from Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert, the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the 
Princess Sophia Matilda, had made enqui- 
ries after his. Royal Highness's state. 

Before 10 o'clock, the carriages of num- 
bers of the Nobility, Cabinet Ministers, &c., 
had already made calls at the Palace. Shortly 
befare 11 o’clock a carriage with four horses, 
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containing an Equerry of Her Majesty the 
Queen Dowa Hea eal Rev. Mr. Woods, 
Her Majesty’s Chaplain, arrived from 
Bushy, and made enquiries as te the state 
of his Royal Highness. 

About half-past 11 o'clock it became too 
evident to the medical attendants that the 
Royal sufferer’s moments were fast hasten- 
ing to a close, and information of the fact 
was aecordingly communicated to the Duke 
of Cambridge, who immediately hastened 
to the apartment, into which the members 
of the Duke of Sussex's establishment were 
shortly afterwards summoned to witness the 
departure of their indulgent master, with 
whom many of them had lived for ver 
many years. A few minutes before his 
Royal Highness expired he held out one of 
his hands, but was unable to speak, and at 
a quarter after 12 o'clock at noon the 

ering Prince passed from this world to a 
better, without a sigh or struggle, to the 
great grief of the meinbers of the Royal 
amily and of his mourning household, as 
well as of the nation at large. 

The Duchess of Inverness, whe had sat 
ap with his Royal Highness for the last 

ree nights, was also present when he 


sis toe 

mmediately after his Royal Highness's 
demise, a bulletin, announcing the melan- 
€holy even t,was issued, and copies thereof 
were instantly forwarded to Buckingham 
Palace and the residences of the other 
members of the Royal family; also to the 
Cabinet Ministers and officers of state; and 
intelligence of the lamented event was soon 
afterwards forwarded from the Home-office 
by Sir J. Graham, Bart., M.P., Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, to the Lord Mayor of 
the city of London, a copy of which was 

at the Mansion-house. 

Within a few minutes after the demise of 
his Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, accompanied by the Princess Au- 
gusta, arrived at Kensington Palace, in a 
pony phaeton, and on being informed that 
the Duke of Sussex was no more, they im- 
mediately drove to the Princess Sophia, and 
joined her Royal Highness and the Duchess 
of Gloucester. 

About a quarter past one o'clock Prince 
Albert arrived at the residence of the Prin- 
cess Sophia from Buckingham Palace, on a 
visit of condolence from her Majesty to her 
Royal relatives, and after a short visit re- 
turned to Buckingham Pulace. The Duchess 
of Cambridge left the Princess Sophia's for 
Kew shortly after two o'clock ; and about 
four o'clock the Duke of Cambridge quitted 
Kensington Palace for the same place, after 
having paid a visit to the Queen. 

Scarcely a quarter of an hour had elapsed 
after the melancholy event, before the infor- 
mation had reached all over the town and 
neighbourhood of Kensington, and within 
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ten minutes afterwards there was liardly a 
shop or private house that had not put up or 
partially closed the shutters. The parochial 
authorities also directed the Royal standard 
en the church-summit to be hoisted half’ 
staff high, and that it should remain in that 
state until after his Royal Highness's fune- 
val. The church belis were also tolled at 
intervals until te evening, and during the 
remainder of the afternoon a degree of gloom. 
overshadowed the feelings of the inhabitants, 
who, by the Duke of Sussex’s death have lost 
a most sincere friend and supporter of all the 
local charities and institutions. 

In the metropolis similar demonstrations 
of respeet were a d, and the bells of 
most of the churches were tolled in the course 
of the afternoon and evening. The flags on. 
the various churches, and on the shipping in 
the river, were also hoisted half-staff high. 

Early on Sunday morning the domestics. 
of his Royal Highness's establishment were 
admitted to the apartments in which he died, 
to take a last view of their late master, whose 
remains had been deposited ia a shell made 
by Mesars. Taprell, Holland and Sons, of 

arylebone-street, Piccadilly. This shell is 
made of the finest Spanish mahogany, beau- 
tifully polished on the outside, and measuring 
6 feet 9 inches in length, 2. feet across the 
shoulders, 21 inches in depth, and 1 inch 
and a half in thickness. It is lined with 
white satin richly fiuted. Fhe second coffin, 
lined with sheet lead, is nearly 7 feet long. 
On Wednesday morning (the 26th ult.) the 
shell containing the body was put into this 
coffin, the lia of which was closed up with 
lead solder by Mr. Clarke, the Government 
plumber. 


The outer coffin, of mahogany, will be co- 
vered with the richest Genoa crimaon velvet, 
studded with richly-gilt and burnished nails 


arranged in panels,{ having in the centre 
massive gilt handies, with other gorgeous 
ornaments, and lined within with white 


satin. It has been stated, that when the 
Duke of Sussex was appointed te the cole- 
nelcy of the Royal Artillery Company, he 
was found, om measurement, to stand 6 feet 
3 inches and a ter in his shoes, and that 
after his death ihe length of his corpse was 
6 feet 6 inches. 


A clause in the will of the ‘illustrious de- 
ceased directed that his remains should be 
buried in the Cemetery at Kensal Green. 
His executers had an interview with the 
Premier, to communicate this, the wish of 
the deceased Prince, and on a communica- 
tion being made to the Queen, the reply of 
her Majesty was, that the wishes of her late 
Royal uncle should be fulfilled in every res- 
pect. For the first time, then, a Prince of 
the blood-Royal will reside in a public ceme- 
terey. It has been arranged that the coffin 
containing the remains of the Royal Duke 
shall be deposited in the principal catacombs 
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under the Western Chapel, until a ‘mauso- 
leum be erected for their reception. 


The Royal Duke’s predilection for Kensal 
Green Cemetery has been attributed to his 
having been in the frequent habit of visiting 
the grounds since the formation in 1832, and 
more particularly during the last three or 
four years. He generally came attended by 
few of his suit, and spent a considerable time 
in examining the various improvements and 
works in progress, in which he appeared to 
take great interest, and that on more than 
one occasion he has remarked to the officials 
that when it pleased Providence to call him 
he would certainly be buried there.® 


It is most probable that the route by 
which the mournful procession will proceed 
from Kensington Palace to the Cemetery at 
Kensal-green will be, down the Palace 
avenue, along the High-street, Kensington, 
as far as Kensington Old Church, up Church 
street and Church-lane, into the Uxbridge 
road at Kensington Gravel-pits, when turn- 
ing to the right towards Bayswater, it will 
proces as far as the Queen’s-road (Black 

ion-lane), up which it will turn, and pass- 
ing over the Great Western Railway at 
Westborne-green, enter the Harrow-road, 
about a mile from its commencement, in the 
Edgware-road; and secondly, the public 
will be allowed only one day to visit the 
lying-in-state, between the hours of ten in 
the forenoon and four in the afternoon. 

It was undecided, when we went to press, 
whether the lying in state should take place 
on the 2nd or ard of May. Admission will 
be, not by tickets, but to all persons dressed 
in decent mourning. The lying-in state of 
the remains of his late Royal H'ghness will 
take place in the rooms, in the centre or main 
body of Kensington Palace, formerly occu- 
pe by the Duchess of Kent. To Mr. W. 

anting, of St. James’s-street, the royal 


* Perhaps, otherwise. Through the kind 
medium of a friend, the cemetery plan of Mr. 
G. F. Carden (the founder of this very cemetery) 
had been submitted to the then Duke of Cla- 
rence, who, by a royal demise very shortly after, 
ascending the throne, and, notwithstanding the 
cares of Government, could duly consider the 
subject, and that gentleman was thus informed 
from Bushy, “that although his Majesty has 
not consented to become the patron of your 
pan, yet it may be gratifying to you to know 
that the King approves of it before every other 
plan for a similar purpose.” This was seven 

ears after the project was first started, but 
lis Majesty’s approval sustained the founder 
through all his single-handed trials and diffi- 
culties, though not a dozen persons besides 
himself knew (out of respect to the high sta- 
tion of the parties) upon what ground he was 
ever so confident of accomplishing this, to him, 
a public measure of no small importance, so 
soon as the House of Commons favorably re- 
ceived his Petition, in May, 1830, which was 
ordered to be printed. 
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undertaker, was deputed the preparation of 
the ieee which mall be bins with black 
cloth. 

The public will enter through the court- 
yard of that portion of the building lately 
occupied by the Duchess of Kent, and, pro- 
ceeding through the hall, mount the grand 
staircase, which opens directly upon the 
first state apartment. This room will be 
hung with black cloth, and lighted with wax 
tapers. The next and principal a ent 
will contain the coffin, bearing the ducal 
coronet, and covered with a magnificent 
velvet pall, ornamented with the escutcheons 
of his Royal Highness. This room will also 
be hung with festoons of black cloth, and 
lead into a third apartment, ee deco- 
rated, from which visiters wil} pass through 
another suite of rooms into Kensington gar- 
dens. By this arrangement, every facility 
will be afforded to the public, who will be 
enabled to witness the ceremony without 
inconvenience. 

It was the wish of the Freemasons of 
London to attend the remains of their late 
Grand Master to the tomb; but the offer 
was declined, as was ra the offer,.of car- 
riages by the nobility and gentry. 

‘i detachuient of the Hon. Artillery Com- 

any, of which his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex was Captain-General, will 
attend at the Kensal-green Cemetery to fire 
minute guns from 6-pounders, on a signal 
iven at the time the funeral cortége moves 
From Kensington Palace. 

The following is the official Report of the 
appearances which were observed upon a 
post mortem examination of the mortal re- 
mains of his Royal Highness the Dvke of 


Sussex :-— 


‘ In the head there were no signs of dis- 
ease, except that a serous fluid was effused 
between the membranes by which the brain 
is immediately invested. 


The mucous membrane lining the throat 
and windpipe was of a dark color, in conse- 
quence of its vessels being unusually turgid 
with blood. In other respects these parts 
were in a perfectly healthy state. 


In the chest—The lungs presented no 
appearance of disease. 


The heart was of rather a small size, and 
the muscular structure was thin and flaccid. 
On the right side of the heart there was no 
other morbid appearance ; but the valves 
on the left side, both those between the 
auricle and ventricle and those at the origin 
of the aorta, were ossified to a considerable 
extent. The coronary arteries were consi- 
derabl; ossified also. 

In the abdomen, the liver was in a state of 
disease, presenting a granular appearance 
throughout its whole substance. 


In the lower bowels there were same in- 
ternal hemorrhoids, but there were no other 
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marks of disease either in this or any other 
of the viscera. 


“WM. F. CHAMBERS, M.D. 

‘ HENRY HOLLAND, M.D. 

4 B. C. BRODIE, Sergeant-Sur. 
“R. KEATE, Sergeant-Surgeon. 
‘ JOHN DORATE 

“ JOHN NUSSEY.” 


In conclusion, we subjoin a Memoir of 
His [Royal Highness, written with fullness 
and impartiality. 

From‘ The Times.’ 

Very few members of the Royal family have 
occupied public attention in a greater degree 
than the Duke of Sussex. His Royal High- 
ness was the sixth son of George III., and 
at the time of his death hnd resehed the age 
of ‘‘ three score years and ten,” having been 
born on the 27th of January, 1773. His 
brothers, the Dukes of York, Kent, Cum- 
berland, and Cambridge, were brought up to 
the profession of arms; the Duke of Clarence 
went into the navy; and of all the family the 
Duke of Sussex alone received that degree 
of intellectual culture in his youth, which 
enabled him in after-life to meet men of 
science and of literature upon terms alike 
flattering to them and honourable to him- 
self. The Duke (Prince Augustus Frederick) 
was at an early age sent to Germany, there 
to be subjected to that mental and moral dis- 
cipline which all men of rank ought to 
undergo, which are not easily obtained for a 

rince in his own country, and which even 
in a foreign land are, in such cases as his, 
rarely brought to any high degree of perfec- 
tion. His Ro al Highness became a mem- 
ber of the University of Gottingen, and, 
having pursued his studies for the usual 
time at that celebrated seat of learning, it 
was determined that he should proceed to 
Rome. In those days there were few places 
on the continent open to an English tra- 
veller, and least of all was it considered 
bata ak that a prince of the English blood 

oyal should hazard his safety in any situa- 
tion accessible to the French republican 
armies. The Duke, then, was one of the 
English residents at Rome during the years 
1792 and 1793. At the same time the Earl 
and Countess of Dunmore, with some mem- 
bers of their family, were also sojourners at 
the same place. Of course, all the English 
were known to each other, and of course 
they associated together as exclusively as if 
they had no other purpose in travellin 
abroad than to become better sante 
with such of their own SE lie as hap- 
pened to be similarly employed. 

The second daughter of Lord Dunmore 
was Lady Augusta Murray, and her Lady- 
ship formed one of that circle of society then 
assembled at Rome, of which Prince Au- 
gustus Frederick, afterwards Duke of Sussex, 
was & conspicuous and admired member. 
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Her Ladyship was three or four years senior 
to the Prince ; but her personal attractions 
were then as universally acknowledged as 
her many virtues and amiable qualities were 
beloved and esteemed to the latest period of 
her existence. Nothing could be more in 
the natural course of events than that a young 
man, circumstanced as Prince Augustus then 
was, should neither have the fear of the 
Royal Marriage Act before his eyes, nor 
stand much in awe of the inflexible severity 
with which George III. ruled his family— 
an iron dominion of which the young Prince 
had had no practical experience since his 
childhood. As might be expected, the charms 
of Lady Augusta Murray won the affections 
of Prince Augustus, and, while yet in his 
21st year, he became a husband, and before 
he completed his 22nd a father. The mar- 
riage between the young Prince and Lady 
Augusta took place at Rome, on the 4th of 
April, 1793, and subsequently by bans at 
St. George's, Hanover-Square, on the 5th of 
December, in the same year. The issue of 
‘his marriage are Colonel Sir A. D Este, 
H., and his sister. Lord Dunmore, 
whose daughter the Duke of Sussex espoused, 
was John, fourth Earl; his Countess was 
daughter of the sixth Earl of ernie À the 
smother of Sir Augustus and Miss D’Este 
was, therefore, not only connected with 
“ the Sovereign house of Atholl,” but related 
to the royal family of England as being de- 
scended from Henry VII. Amongst the 
apers relating to this marriage which have 
best collected and printed for private circu- 
lation by Sir Augustus, is a letter from the 
deceased prince, dated Aquilon, February 
28,1794, which distinctly acquits Lady Dun- 
more of any knowledge of the fact thet this 
marriage was in contemplation until after it 
had been solemnized. It has been more 
than once stated that the ceremony which 
took place at Rome was performed according 
to the rites of the Romish church; but the 
Duke, in his letters, contradicts this, and 
says it was performed by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, whose name he had 
promised to keep secret. Inthe printed, but 
unpublished, volume to which reference has 
just been made, Sir Augustus D'Este sets 
forth the opinions of several eminent law- : 
ers, who appear to think that the Royal 
arriage Act does not invalidate his claim 
to any property which mightdescend through 
his mother. 

So soon as the alliance which the Duke of 
Sussex had contracted with Lady Augusta 
Murray became publicly known, the matter 
was taken up by Government; proceedings 
were instituted in the ecclesiastical courts, 
and the marriage pronounced null. Prince 
Augustus continued, however, to assert its 
legality, treated Lady Augusta as his wife, 
and her children as his legitimate offspring, 
addressed letters to her as a princess, and to 
his son as a prince; protested against the 
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ceedings in the ecclesiastical courts aé 
inhuman, and especially aggravated by the 
circumstance of her Lalyship having been 
proceeded against in the suit during the 
aire of her firstaccouchement, her husband 

ing absent and restrained from joining her 
by severe indisposition. 

From this time till the deceased Prince 
became a member of the House of Peers the 
course of his life was marked by no évent 
worth recording. Onthe 27th of November, 
1801, his Highness, being then in the 
29th year of his age, was created Duke of 
Sussex, Earl of Inverness, and Baron of 
Arklow. The reader need scarcely be re- 
minded that at that time, and for many years 
afterwards, England contended, almost alone, 
against the military power of the éontinent ; 
that questions, foreign and domestic, of the 
highest moment, occupied the councils of the 
Sovereign, engaged the anxious attention of 
the Legislature, and disturbed the whole 
framework of society. Amongst the asso- 
ciates of the Prince of Wales were Fox and 
Sheridan. His principles of political action 
were decidedly those of the Whig school, 
while his opposition to the views of the Ki 
and the Ministers was uficompromising 
undisguised. That the Duke of Sussex 
should have followed the example of his 
eldest brother can oceasion but little surprise. 
The grant of his peerage had been delayed 
beyond the usual time, and his domestic 
afthirs had been subjected to a very painful 
interference. Then some of the most witty, 
accomplished, and able men of the period 
were opposed to the King's Government, 
The conduct of the war was denounced, and 
its issue remained doubtful. Reform in 
Parliament, arepeal of the penal laws against 
Roman Catholics, a diminution of public 
expenditure, and new principles in trade 
were said to be indispensable; the Duke of 
Sussex, declaring in favour of these, and 
against the existing ministry, became a de- 
cided Whig, and oocazionally, he proved 
himself a formidable opponent, for he spoke 
with some fluency, possessed a competent 
acquaintance with public affairs, had great 
facility in availing himself of any estions 
or recent inforination which might ba n 
to reach him; and though he spoke but 
rarely, yet, adding the weight of the princely 
character to some share of ability and know- 
ledge, and combining these with the in- 
fluence derived from great popularity out of 
doors, he possessed an importance in Par- 
liament which never previously belonged to 
any member of the Royal family. But, 
however well and efficiently he might have 
supported his friends and his principles in 
the House of Lords, Parliament was not the 
scene of his most conspicuous and successful 
efforts. It is well known that England has 
long been honorably distinguished amongst 
the nations of Eyrope not only by the num- 
bers and the usefulness of her charitable 
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institutions, buf by the imbounded rauni-- 
ficence with which they are For 
more than 40 years the of Sussex 
devoted his best exertions to the advance- 
ment of these objects. The promotion of 
public charities, by means of public dinners, 
is a custom peculiar to England, and at 
every suitable ity his Royal High- 
ness presided over ira ren He ys 

ularity, had no objection to a good dm- 
er cnt enjo cheerful society without 
very fastidiously investigatmg the rank or 
the refinement of his companions. Possess- 
ing great animal spirits, some humour, a 
sufficient command over to be 
never at a loss for a phrase, his after-dinner 
speeches were unrivalled. The perenne 
skill and dexterity with which he carri 
forward the business of the evening to a 
happy consummation must be fall in the re- 
collection of all who have been ‘‘ diners-out” 
at the London Tavern or Freemasons’-hall; 
while the effective aud touching manner in 
which the Duke was accustomed to plead the 
cause of Tone of o hgnaxe, and of 
every variety of suffering or of poverty, bas 
left an impression À te the public mind not 
likely to be soou effaced, and has produced 
results upon the charitable institutions of the 
metrop which will continue to be felt 
when the name of their great benefacter will 
perhaps cease to be remembered. At a fes- 
tival for charitable purposes his sturdy and 
indomitable solicitation would take no de- 
nials. His comprehensive bemevolence de- 
manded large subscriptions; and amidst 
peals of jollity and laughter, excited by his 
example and his humour, he would 
again and again urge facts, statistics, anec- 
dotes, personal appeals, and affecting inci- 
dents, until the great object was accom- 
plished of improving the institution, and 
thereby alleviating the misery the 
blind, the maimed, the aged, or the un- 
protected, to an extent not previously 
attempted, or even imagined to be possible. 
In the year 1816 he was elected President of 
the Society of Arts, and it is well known that 
he sueceeded Mr. Davies Giddy Gilbert as 
President of the Royal Society, and preceded 
the Marquis of Northampton in that import- 
ant office. 

As President of the Society of Arts he 
frequently appeared before the public at the 
annual distribution of prizes. On those oc- 
casions his addresa to the successful compe- 
titors was all that could be desired—n 
varied, forcible, and appropriate—calculs 
at once to satisfy the reasonable expectations 
of the parties interested and to promote the 
a he of the institution over which he | oe 
sided. In the affairs of the Society of Arts 
he took the warmest interest down to the 

riod of his last illness. Even very recently 

e dictated to his secretary a voluminous 
series of remarks on a report laid before him 
by the officers of that institution. As 
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of the Royal Society he had a different task 
to perform; and, without stopping to deter- 
taine whether the duty was equally well dis- 
charged, it may safely be stated, that his 
conduct as President gave geueral satisfaction: 
to the fellowsof that distinguished assoc ation, 
and that they received the resigmation of 
their Royal patron with unfeigned regret. 
The Duke oF Sussex was President o the 
Royal Society for nine years, havmg been 
appointed to that office at the anniversary 
meeting of the society (November 30th, 
1830), on the resignation of Mr. D. Gilbert, 
and having retired from it on the 30th of 
November, 1839. The reason assigned by 
the Duke for giving up the office occasioned 
no small surprise—it was the insufficiency 
of his income. He declared himself unable 
to defray the expenses of the soirées which 
it is usual for the President to give. Con- 
sidering his rank, the means of the Duke 
were rather limited; but his children had 
no great state or dignity to maintain; and 
at the time referred to he was a widower. 
Bat if he preferred to expend his surplus 
income in the accumulation of a splendid 
library, or chose to reserve it for the in- 
creased expenses of a fresh matrimonial 
alliance, the public, at all events, have no 
right to complain. The expenses, however, 
on which he seemed to lay so much stress, 
are generally considered to be very trifling. 
While noticing the subject of his pecuniary 
position, it may not be out of place to state, 
that it has more than once been brought 
under the notice of Parliament. On the 14th 
of June, 1825, Lord Brougham, then a 
member of the lower house, observed, that 
the Duke never received one shilling of the 
oe money except the allowance made to 
im by Parliament as one of the Royal 
family. It appeared that one of the results 
of the Duke’s marriage with Lady Augusta 
Murray was a reduction of his own income 
to 13,0008. a-year, in order to make a provi- 
sion for his wife, in which praiseworthy 
object he received no assistance from Par- 
liament. Mr. Brougham then adverted to 
the Royal Marriage Act, described it as the 
t unfortunate of all acts, the very worst 
of all human laws, and said that it had been 
well characterized by Mr. Wilberforce as the 
most unconstitutional act that ever disgraced 
the statute-book He observed further, that 
‘6 the Duke of Sussex had never applied (u 
to that time) for an inerease of income, ha 
never compounded with his creditors, and by 
the assistance of a learned gentleman, who 
superintended his affairs, his debts have been 
r from 100,000. to a very inconsider- 
able residue.” 
_ From a view of his character as a patron 
and active promoter of art, of science, of 
literature, and of charitable objects, it be- 
comes neces to recur to his political 
conduct. On the illness of his father the 
regency ensued, and the Prince of Wales 
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gave up his old friends, but the Duke of 
Sussex stood by them. All the expectations 
of his party were falsified, the war was 
brought to a triumphant issue, and the Tories 
firmly established in office, but the Duke 
was still a Whig. A bill of pains and pe- 
nalties against Queen Caroline was intro- 
duced, but the Duke still voted with his 
party, and gave great, though not unpardon- 
able offence to ee King: for, notwithstand- 
ing the alienation which, during some time, 
continued between the brothers, they were 
cordially reconciled before the death of 
George IV. 

It is also well known that, upon the same 
subject, a marked disagreement arose be- 
tween the Duke of Sussex and the Duke of 
Clarence (afterwards William IV.), which, 
as in the preceding case, was eventually 
terminated by perfect reconciliation. 

Upon the question of repealing the Test 
and Corporation Acts, the repeal of the penal 
laws pre the Roman Catholics, the Re- 
form of Parliament, and all the so called 
“ liberal’’ measures which followed those 
events, the Duke of Sussex was as good a 
Whig as Lord Grey could desire, and in due 
course of time, as thorough a liberal as Lord 
Melbourne himself could wish. It will even 
be remembered that, on a very recent occa- 
sion, he carried his support of the late Ad- 
ministration to the length of moving the 
annual address in answer to the speech from 
the ne ‘ ee 

specting other in the life o 
the Duke 0 Samet little remains to be 
stated. It was always understood that he 
treated his children and their estimable 
mother with much affection. Lady Augusta, 
in the year 1806, received the royal per- 
mission to assume the title of the Countess 


' de Ameland. Her Ladyship died on the 


5th of March, 1830. For several years she 
resided near Ramsgate, and so much 

posed to the popular sentiments are the pro-- 
visions of the Loyal Marriage Act that the 
people of that neighbourhood always insisted 
upon calling her ‘‘ Duchess of Sussex.”’ The 
Duke's marriage with this lady is understood 
not to have been the only occasion on which 
he set at nought the enactments of the sta- 
tute above referred to. The particulars of the 
case now alluded to may be very shortly 
stated. Lady Cecilia Gore, ninth daughter 
of the second Earl of Arran, married on the 
14th of May, 1815, Sir George Buggin, 
Knight. This gentleman died on the 12th 
of April, 1825 ; and on the 2d of May, 1831, 
her hadyshi or rei! Cecilia Bug- 
gin) assumed the name of Underwood, by 
virtue of the King’s sign manual. There can 
be no doubt that Lady Cecilia effected a 
great improvement in her name by substi- 
tuting Underwood for Buggin. Her claim to 
this indulgence rested upon the fact that the 
maiden name of her mother was Under- 


wood, that lady being the daughter of Mr. 
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Richard Underwood, a gentleman long re- 
sident in Dublin, and well known in that 
city. Some years ago the Duke of Sussex 
and Lady Cecilia Underwood became more 
intimately acquainted than they had pre- 
viously been, and it was generally under- 
stood in society that they were pe 
married. The lady's character was doubtless 
not only free from reproach, but above all 
suspicion. She was received in the best so- 
ciety, and accompanied the Duke wherever 
he went. In the year 1840, it pleased Her 
Majesty to bestow on Lady Cecilia a signal 
mark of her Royal favor by raising her to the 
rank of a peeress in her own right, and one 
of the highest order, by the title of Duchess 
of Inverness. Upon this occasion the Duchess 
of Inverness received many visits of con- 
gratulation; and it was observed that the 
practice of royalty was adhered to, the visi- 
tors not leaving their cards, but inscribing 
their names in a book. | 

It has frequently been observed that our 

resent Sovereign appeared to regard the 

uke of Sussex more in the light of a pures 
than she did any other member of the Royal 
family. This was imputed, not merely to the 
circumstance that he gave his political sup- 
ne to her Majesty’s first Ministry; but it 

as been currently stated, that the Duke of 
Kent, shortly before his death, recommended 
that the Duke of Sussex should be ae fre- 
quently as possible consulted by the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria, on every 
affair of any political importance. To 
whatever influence the circumstance may be 
attributed, there can be no doubt of the fact, 
that the Duke possessed much power at 
Court, previous to the formation of the 

resent Ministry. Of this there can be no 

etter Le than the high dignity conferred 
on Lady Cecilia Underwood, now Duchess of 
Inverness. 

No death in the Royal Family, short of 
the actual demise of a monarch, could have 
occasioned a stronger feeling of deprivation 
than in the case of the Duke of Suffolk. He 
certainly had attained an advanced period oy 
life, and, considering the general state of 
his health, no surprise can be felt that his 
constitution yielded to the attacks of disease; 
but, nevertheless, his death will not become 
known without occasioning sincere regret in 
many quarters. Whatever may be thought 
of his political conduct and associates, it 
will, at this time, be remembered to his 
honour, that he did not live and die a vic- 
tim to what has been not inaptly termed 
‘the ignorance of princely education.” He 
was a man of the world, and familiarly ac- 

uainted with the habits, feelings, and sen- 
timents of his fellow-countrymen. He 
possessed a competent knowledge of many 
ee a warm attachment to literature, 
and though not, perhaps, entitled to hold 
any rank amongst the scientific men of the 
age, yet not altogether incapable of appre- 
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stating their labours, and certainly never 
unwilling to promote their interests. His 
well-selected library is creditable to his taste, 
while his earnest, persevering, benevolent 
and successful advocacy of charitable insti- 
tutions has been the theme of many an 
eloquent eulogium. 

By the death of the Duke several offices 
have become vacant; his Royal Highness 
was President of the Society of Arts, Acting 
Great Master of the Order of the Bath, 
Ranger of St. James’s and Hyde Parks, 
High Steward of Plymouth, Colonel of the 
Hon. Artillery Company, Grand Master of 
the Freemasons, Governor and Constable 
of Windsor Castle, and a Knight of the 
Garter; but, being a member of the Royal 
Family, his death occasions no vacancy 
amongst the twenty-five knights of that 
illustrious order. 


COURT MOURNING. 


Orders for the Court going into mournin 
on Sunday, the 23d ult., for his late Roy 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, uncle of her 
Majesty :— 

the ladies to wear black silk, fringed or 
plain linen, white gloves, necklaces and ear- 
rings, black or white shoes, fans and tippets. 

The gentlemen to wear black, full trim- 
med, fringed or plain linen, black swords 
and buckles. 

The Court to change ‘the mourning on 
Sunday, May 7, vis. :— 

The ladies to wear black alk or velvet, 
coloured ribands, fans and tippets, or plain 
white, or white and gold, or white ang silver 
stuffs, with black ribandas. 

The gentlemen to wear black coats, and 
black or plain white, or white and gold, or 
white aed silver stuff waistcoats, full trim- 
med, coloured swords and buckles. 

And on Sunday, May 14, the Court to go 
out of mourning. 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN'S OFFICE, APRIL 22. 


Notice is hereby pen that the Levee 
intended to be held by his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, at St. James's Palace, on 
Wednesday next, is postponed to Wednesday, 
the 17th of May next, at 2 o'clock. 





FUNERAL or tHe DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


The mortal remains of his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex will, we 
understand, be deposited in Kensal- 
Green Cemetery, on Thursday next, the 
4th of May, in the morning. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT OF 
ALEXANDRA FEODOROWNA, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


(No. 120, of this series, accompanying the present Number). 





But for the sleeves, which are rather out of date now, her Imperial Majesty looks 
as if she had but just emerged from the atelier of some celebrated modisie. Her 
dress is of rich Genoa velvet of an emerald green; the skirt falls in ample folds 
round the figure, and ie cut with a train. The body is formed with a point, and 
cut open in front to show a stomacher of white satin ornamented with gold. The 
short sleeves are of green velvet; they are full like those worn a few years back, 
and a long full sleeve of white gauze striped with gold descends to the wrist. A 
rich gold trimming goes all round the body, and down the front of the skirt, en- 
creasing gradually as it descends. A similar trimming confines the short sleeve, and 
also finishes the long one at the wrist. A single row of bullion goes all round the 
bottom of the skirt, and also forms a line of gold round the waist. The hair is 
arranged in full bandeaux, and surmounted by the imperial crown richly studded 
with pearls and precious stones, from the back of which depends a veil of white 
gauze edged with gold ; this falls gracefully over the right arm, and reaches nearly 
to the ground behind. The necklace and eardrops are of costly pearls, and a 
single row of the same, surmounted by an otnament of rubies similar to the one in 
front of the crown, is placed down the centre of the stomacher. 


MEMOIR 


or 


ALEXANDRA FEODOROVNA,, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 





Tue Princess CHARLOTTE, eldest daughter of Frederick- William III., late King 
of Prussia, by his first marriage with the beautiful and lamented Louisa-Augusta, 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was born on the 13th of July, 1798. She is sister to the 
present King of Prussia,—connected with this country by the ties of blood and 
friendship, the latter of which have been lately confirmed by his Majesty's having 
during the year 1842 ,personally, undertaken the responsible duties of sponsor to 
the Prince of Wales. 

On the 13th of July, 1817—on which day the Princess had completed her 19th 
year—she was married to the Archduke Nicholas of Russia. The fruits of that 
union are four sons—the Archdukes Alexander, Constantine, Nicholas, and Michael 
—and three daughters, all of whom are living. The Archduke Alexander, whose 
25th birth-day was on last Saturday, the 29thlult., recently paid a visit to this 
country, at which time he devoted considerable attention to the arts and sciences, 
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which have been so extensively and successfully cultivated in Great Britain, as well 
as to many subjects connected with the trade and. commerce. which, by means of 
British enterprise, have happily raised this empire to a state of unexampled pros- 
perity. At the same time, hfy Imperial Highness stewed Bimself the patron of 
British sports, and, at Newmarket, left a munificent memorial of his taste for ‘ the 
turf,” in the form of the Cesarowitch Plate, which he has given to be run for 
annually. 

On her marriage with the Archdake Nicholas of Russia, the Princess Charlotte 
of Prussia assumed the surname of Alexandra Feodorovna. Wher her nuptials took 
place, there appeared little chance that this amiable Prineéss would ever occupy a 
more exalted station than that of Arch-dachess of the empire. It was otherwise 
decreed by Previdence. ‘The Emperor Alexander died, on December 1, 1825, in 
the prime of life. The Archduke Constantine, to whom the Imperial Crown had 
descended by hereditary succession, declined assuming the cares and the glories of 
sovereignty. By a family compaet, of which neither the particulars nor the 
motives are yet before the public, Nicholas became Emperor. 

The coronation of their Majesties tosk place in the Cathedral of thé Assumption, 
at Moscow, on the 22nd of August, 1826. Fhe Emprese sat upon the throne of 
Mikhail Féodorovitch, grandfather of Peter the Great. Thé crown was placed upon 
her head by the hands of the Emperor himself, according to ancient custém—a pre- 
cedent which apparently influenced Napoleon, when, at his coronation, he first 
crowned himself and then Josephine. 

The subject of this memoir has borne herself, in the exalted rank to which cir- 
cumstances, at the disposal ef Providence, thus elevated her, in a manner which 
sheds lustre upon, rather than derives it from, the station she occupies. In the 
domestic relations of life she is reported—and we believe, most truly—to manifest 
all the virtues and affections which are alike calculated to render happy the home of 
the loftiest as well as the lowliest. As a Sovereign, sharing the pomp but not the 
power of empire, she has obained the attachment, the love, and the gratitude of all 
classes. The Marquis of Londonderry, in his “ Memoirs of a Tour im the North of 
Europe, in 1836-7,” thus speaks of her Imperial Majesty :—" In relation to the 
society and manners of the beau monde, the Empress must be supposed to bear the 
most distinguished part. The amiability of her accewil is not more peculiar than 
her grace and füseination, and she introduces a degree of humour and pleasantry in 
conversation, which, emanating from royalty (generally supposed to be wrapped up 
in formality and stiffness, from which, however, now-a-days, it has so happily, in a 
great messure, even in many instances emancipated itself), does not fail to captivate 
the stranger that approaches her, while she is truly adored by those who share in 
her daily avocations, and are greeted by her benevolent smiles.” 

He also says, that ‘‘in addition to the Empress’s private balls, she has an inventive 
genius for every gaiety and diversion !"—As the kind-hearted Woman, however, 
she merits for higher praise than as a magnificent Sovereign, 
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General Monthly Register of Births, fitarriages, 
and Deaths, at Yome and Abroad. 





BIRTHS. 


Annand, the lady of Adam Smith, eaq., of the 
Hon. East India Company's Civil Service: at 
Berhampore, Bengal, January 12. 

Baker, the lady of R. G. esq., of a daughters 
m Knightsbridge, April 18. 

Baskerville, the lady of Mynors, esq., M.P., 
à nr at Chapel-street, Belgrave-square, 

pril 15, 

Bernard, the Viscountess, of a daughter; at 
Connaught-place, April 5. 

Carey, Lady of P. esq., barrister-at-law, of a 
daughter; at Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, 
April I4. 

Christie, the lady ef Lieut. H. Paget, Royal 
Artillery, of a sen; at Woolwich, April 13. 

Chute, the lady of W. Wigget, esq., M.P., of 
a dau rhter; at Portland-place, April 4. 

Claughton, Hon. Mrs. of adaughter; at Kid- 
derminster, April 12. 

Countess de Lee, the lady of General Mon- 
tholon, late of Petersham- lodge, Petersham, of 
ason; at Ham, April 1. 

De la Chatre, the lady of the Count, nephew 
and heir of the late Duke de la Chatre, late am- 
bassador of France in England, of a son and 
heir; at No. 49, Munster-street, Regent's- 
park, April 20. 

Fletcher, Lady, of a daughter; at Ashley- 
park, April 1. 

Guedella, the lady of M. esq,, of a son; 
April 2. 

Hardy, the lady of Gathorne, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of a daughter; at Osnaburgh-terrace, 
April 16. 

Jay, the lady ef Samuel, esq., barrister, of a 
daug ter; April 2. 

nipe, the lady of E. S. esq., of a son; at 
Great Houghton, Northamptonshire, April 8. 

Liddell, the Hon. Mrs. Augustua, of a day. ; 
at 24, Lowndes-street, April 13. 

Lo an, the lady of Charles, esg., of Nasb- 
mills, Herts, of a.son; April 19. 

Moore, the lady of Major J. A., of a sons at 
Queen Anne-street, April 21. 

Mudge, the lady of Zachary, esq., of a son 
and heir ; .at Sydney, the residence of Vice-Ad- 
miral Mudge, near Plympton, Devos, on Easter 
Sunday. 

Oliveira, the lady of Benjamin, esq., of a son 5 
at Hyde-park-street, April 21. 

Platt, the lady of Samuel, esq., of a daughter; 
at 10, Hyde-park-gardens, April 1. 

Raikes, the lady of Robert, esq., of ason; at 
Welton, Yorkshire, April 15. 

Smythies, the lady of J. K. esq., member of 
the Inner Temple, of ason; at Tavistock-place, 
Tavistock-square, Mareh 27. 

Toulmin, Mrs. Augustus, of ason ; at Squth- 
ampton-row, Russell-square, April 5. 

Vallance, the lady of H. Wellington, esq., of 
a son; at No. 20, Hotte rden, April 16. 

Wernick, the lady of John Spencer Wynn, 
esq., of a daughter; at the Holt, Wokingham, 
Berka, April 1. 


Whittuck, the lady of J. W. esq., of a son ; at 
-§t. James's-square, March 31. 

Yeatman, the lady of Harry Farr, a ofa 
son; at Manston, in the county of Dorset, 
April 23. : 

Younge, the lady of Edward, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of a daughter; at Champion-grove, 
Apzil 9. 

MARRIAGES. 

Adderly, Ellen, daughter of the late J. Ad- 
derly, esq., to the Hon. Arthur Edmund Denis 
Dillon, third son of the late Viscount Dillon ; 
by the Hon. and Rev. Augustus Phipps, at St. 
Marylebone, April 22. 

Archer, Katherine Blioke, daughter of the 
Rev. W. Archer, vicar of Newcastle, county of 
‘Wicklow, Bransby W. Powys, esq., of Guildford- 
etreet, Russeli-square; at Newcastle, county ef 
‘Wicklow, by the Rev. Arthur Archer, A. M. 
April 4. 

Armstrong, Fanny, youngest surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. W. A. Armstrong, rector of 
South Hykeham, Lincolnshire, to Richard D. 
Hoblyn, esq., of Sussex-place, Regent’s-park ; 
April 4 


Armstrong, Laura Anne, daughter of Joha 
Armstrong, esq., of berge ae Bath, to 
the Rev. Henry D. Serrell, M. À. rector of 
Podymore Mylton, Somerset ; by the venerable 
Archdeacon Brymer, at Walcot, Bath, April 6. 

Atkinson, Clarissa, second daughter of the 
late J. W. Atkinson, eeq., of Morden, Surrey, to 
Charles Piper, esq., of Cambridge; by the Rev. 


Gilbert Chesnutt, at St. Mary's, Newington, 
April 20. 
Beckett, M ‘Louisa Jane, youngest 


iden- 
equare, to Thomas Hull Terrell, of the Inner 
Temple, esq., barrister-at-law ; at St. James's, 
Westminster, bythe Rev. John Giffard Ward, 
rector, April 4. 

Bennett, Emily, eldest daughter of J. L. 
Bennett, esq., of Merton, Surrey, to Leonard 
Pitt Maton, esq,, of Coltingbourn Ducis, Wilts; 
at Wimbledon, by the Rev. Richard Watts, 
April 20. 

Browne, Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Browne, of Bradley, to Mr. William Bird, of 
Basinghall-street, London; at Bradley, near 
Stafford, by his father, the Rev. William Bird, 
April 20. 

Butterworth, Ann, daughter of the late J. 
Butterworth, esq., to Joseph Hardeastle, esq., of 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge ;.at Sunnyside, 
Lancashire, April 19. 

Butler, Frances, eldest daughter of John L. 
Butler, esq., of Somers-place, at ag on to 
Kirkman Daniell, eldest son of ts re oe 
esq., of F ell, Hampstead; by-the Rev. W. 
J. Butler, at All Souls Church, Langham-place, 
April 20. 

Carlow, Caroline, secend daughter of Fred. 
Pratt Barlow, esq., of Kensington, to Capt. F. 
Barlow, esq., Gist regiment ; bythe Rev. G. H. 
Hasker, at St. Mary's, Abbotts, Kensington, 
April.20, 


argaret 
daughter of William 4-Beckett, esq., of Go 
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Chauncy, Caroline Amelia, fourth daughter 
of the late Rev. €. Chauncy, of Kimpton, to 
George, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. M. 
Williams, Surveyor-General of Bombay; by the 
Rev. J. Sullivan, at Kimpton, Herts, April 24. 

Cobbett, Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter of 
W. Cobbett, eaq., of Bruton-street, Berkeley- 
square, to George Valentine Rathbone, esq., of 
Mornington Cottage, Mornington-road, Re- 
Éd at at St James’s Church, by the 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, April 4. 

Colbeck, Fanny Elizabeth, only daughter of 
the late T. Colbeck, esq., to the Rev. Nathaniel 
Keymer, M. A., head master of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, Hertford; at Hertford, by the Rev. W. R. 
Colbeck, April 18. 

Davis, Marianne, eldest daughter of the late 
W. Davis, esq., of Loudwater Bucks, to George, 
second son of Chas. Venables, esq., of Woburn ; 
at High Wycombe, Bucks, by the Rev. J. Hill, 
vice-principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
April 23. 

De Bruyen, Maryanne Charlotte, second 
daughter of Henry De Bruyen, esq., of Hyde- 
park-square, to Alexander Magnay, esq., of the 
69th Regiment, son of the late Christopher 
Magnay, of East-hill, Wandsworth; at St 
John’s, Paddington, by the Rev. E. James, 
April 16. 

Ewart, Harriet, youngest daughter of the late 
H. P. Ewart, esq., of the Madras Medical Es- 
tablishment, to Alex. K. Clerk Kennedy, esq., 
48th Native Infantry, youngest son of Colonel C. 
Kennedy, C. B., K. H., 7th Dragoon Guards ; 
at Bangalore, Madras, Nov. 7. 

Fleetwood, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late W. Fleetwood, esq., to John, eldest son of 
W. M. Pulley, esg., of John-street, Bedford- 
row; by the Rev. S. Gawthorn, at St. Pancras, 
April 20. . 

Fisher, Harriet, fourth daughter of Capt. P. 
Fisher, R. N., Superintendent of Her Majesty's 
Dockyard, Sheerness, to W. J. Hamilton, esq., 
of Her Majesty's 99th Regiment, Aide-de-camp 
to Major-General Lord Downes, K. C. B., com- 
manding Limerick District, and eldest son of 
the late Major-General Hamilton, C. B.; by 
the Rev. R. D. Backhouse, M. A., vicar of 
Eastry, Kent; at Minster, Isle of Sheppy, 
April 6. 

. Folkes, Lucy, fourth daughter of J. Folkes, 
of Walworth, esq., to James E. A. Wich, eaq., 
son of the late J. E. Wich, esq., of Antwerp, 
merchant; by the Rev. Mr. Onslow, rector of 
St. Mary’s, Newington, April I. 

Frankett, Elizabeth, to Frederick Garraway, 
esq., eldest son of Frederick Hervey Garaway, 
esq.; at Streatham, by the Rev. Wodehouse 
Raven, April 20. 

Grazebrook, Isabella, youngest daughter of 
H. Grazebrook, esq., of Sandon-terrace, Liver- 
pool, to W. O. Forster, esq., eldest son of Wm. 
Forster, esq., of Wordsley-house, Staffordshire ; 
by the Rev. W. A. Cave Brown Cave, M. A., at 
St. Philip’s Church, Liverpool, April 16. 

. Goodman, Mary Parsons, eldest daughter of 
B. 8. Goodman, esq., of Peterborough, to John 
Ray, esq., of Kentish-town, London; by the 
Rev. Dr. James, at Peterborough, April 20. 

Gunton, Sarah, eldest daughter of S. C. 
,Gunton, esq., of New Buckenham, Norfolk, to 
R. Turner, esq., surgeon, Tunbridge-wells ; at 
New Buckinham, Norfolk. April 20. 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Hacket, Fravces Mary, eldest daughter of F. 
B. Hacket, esq., of Moor-hall, Warwickshire, 
to Henry Thompson, esq., of Bilborough-hall, 
Yorkshire ; by the Rev. J. T. Horton, viear of 
Dunskirk Childers, at St. (lave’a Church, 
York, april 18. 

Jones, Caroline, eldest daughter of James L. 
Jones, esq., of Stamford-hill, Middlesex. the Rev. 
George Monnington, head master of the gram- 
mar-school, Monmouth, and vicar of Rockfield; 
by the Rev. Thomas Jones, chaplain of White- 
hall Chapel, at St John’s, Hackney, April 20. 

Jones, Mabella, only daughter of the late 
Kenrich Morris Jones, of Moneygiass, county of 
Antrim, esq., to Meredith, eldest son of Hunt 
Walsh Chambré, of Hawthorn-hill, coanty of 
Armagh, esq.; at Duncan Church, Ireland, by 
the Rev. Wm. George Macartney, April 4. 

Lecker, Ellen, eldest daughter of Edward 
Hawke Lecker, esq’, Commissioner of Green- 
wich Hospital, to Captain Herbert Main Dob- 
bie, second son of the late Captain W. H. 
Dobbie, R.N., of Saling-hall, Essex ; at the pa- 
rish church of St. Alphage, Greenwich, by the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, April 6. 

M‘Donnell, Charlotte, he of Wm, M‘Don- 
nell, esq., of Fairview and Mandaville-hall, in 
the county of Armagh, and of Blackwater-vale, 
Mullaghmore, Monaghan, to Henry Connell, of 
Mallow, in the county of Cork, esq.; at St 
Mary’s Church, Dublin, by the Rev. Alexander 
Leeper, April 9. 

Oakes, Isabella, widow of the late Hilde- 
brand Gord »n Oates, esq., of the Bombay Civil 
Service, to Thomas Robert Morse, esq., of the 
Bombay European Regiment; at Belgaum, in 
India, by the Rev. R. Y. S. Keays, M.A., 
January 11. 

Palmer, Barbara Catherine, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Henry Palmer, of Withcote-hall, 
Leicestershire, to J. W. Pease, esq., eldest son 
of J. R. Pease, esq., of Hesslewood, near Hull ; 
at Brighton, by the Rev. Richard Palmer, 
rector of Blaby, April 2. 

Parker, Alicia Elizabeth, younger daughter 
of Robert Parker, esq., R.N., of Hareden, Fo- 
rest of Bowlard, Yorkshire, and Grove-house, 
Ealing, to Jonathan George Moon, esq. of Dor- 
set-place, Dorset-squae; at Ealing, by the 
Rev. J. Smith, rector, April 20. at 

Parry, Penelope, eldest daughter of William 
Parry, esq., late of Grasmere, Westmoreland, to 
the Rev. Wm. Peete Musgrave, rector of Eaton 
Bishop, Herefordshire; at Clifton Church, by 
the Lord Bishop of Hereford, April 20. 

Pearson, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late John Pearson, esq., of Tandridge-hall, to 
the Rev. James Connell, curate of Ashe, Hants, 
and son of the late Sir John Connell, Judge- 
Admiral of Scotland; at Tandridge, Surrey, 
by the Rev. A. R. Campbell, perpetual cura.e 
of Tandridge, April 20. 

Phipps, Elvira Anna, second daughter of 
Lieut.-Colonel Phipps, of Oaklands, Clonmel, 
to Joshua Williams, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, fourth son of Thomas Williams, 
esq., of Cowley-grove, Uxbridge; at Abbey 
Church, near Olonmel, in the county of Tip- 
perary, by the Rev. Caleb Williams, April 18. 

Reynolds, Margaret, third daughter of the 
late Lawrence Reynolds, of Paxton-hall, to the 
Rev. Henry Sweeting, M.A.; at Little Paxton 
Church, Huntingdonshire, April 23. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


. Richards, Jane Maria, daughter of the late 
Rev. G. Richards, and grand-daughter of the 
late Viscount Hood, to Arthur Charles Gregory, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 98th Foot; at All Soul's 
- Church, by the Rev. W. Ross, April 18. 
Shillito, Letitia, youngest daughter uf Charles 
* Shillito, M.D., to Henry Joseph Smith, esq., 
barrister- it-law, second son of the late Joseph 
Smith, esq., of Shortgrove-hall, Essex; at 
Hove Church, Brighton, by the Rev. George 
Henry Glyn, vicar of Henbam, Essex ; April 2. 

Smale, Harriet Anne, second daughter of H. 
L. Smale, esq., of Willoughby-house, Totten- 
ham, to Rupert Smedley, esq., of Pen-mael, 
Holywell, Flintshire; at Tottenham, April 22. 

Smith, Ellen, second daughter of Henty 
Smith, esq , of Gainsborough, to Jobn Dawson, 
esq., Albermarle-street; at Gainsborough, Lin- 
colnshire, by the Rev. George Atkinson, rector 
of Kettlethorpe, April 20. 

Spencer, Elizabeth Sophia, daughter of the 
late Charles Spencer, esq., surgeon, Ash, in the 
county of Kent, to Alfred Neame, esq., eldest 
son of George Neame, esq., of Canterbury; at 
St. John’s, Paddington, April 19. 

Stokes, Emma Dorothy, eldest daughter of 
_the late Charles Scott Stokes, esq., of Strea- 
tham, Surrey, to the Rev. John Churchill, Fel- 
low of Worcester College, Oxford; at St 
George-the-Martyr’s, Queen-square, by the 

Rev. R. T. Powys, April 18. 
Tooke, Eliza, youngest daughter of Wm. 
' Tooke, eaq., of Russel-square, to Wm. Hallowes, 
esq., son of the late Colonel Hallowes, of Ash- 
ford, Kent; at St. George’s Bloomsbury, by the 
.Rev. Alexander Dallas, rector of Wonston, 
. Hants, April 20. 

Tierney, Harriet Mary, only daughter of Ed- 
ward Tierney, of the city of Dublin, esq., and 
niece of Sir M. J. Tierney, Bart., and of the late 
Lady Tierney, to the Rev. Wm. Lionel Derell, 
AM, second son of the late Sir Harry Verelst 
Darell, Bart. ; at St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
by the Very Rev. Dean of Salisbury, April 18. 

Waller, Emma Frances, second daughter of 
Frederick Waller, esq., of Doughty-street, to 
Ralph Ashton, esq., only son of the late Henry 
Ashton, esq., of Liverpool and of Dominica; at 

.St Pancras New Church, by the Rev. Benjamin 
French, rector of St. Paul’s, Deptford, and do- 
mestic chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Buchan, April 16. 

Waring, Barbarah Sarah, youngest daughter 
of the late Captain Waring, R.N., of the same 
place, to Wm. Morgan Benett, eldest son of 
Captain C. C. Benett, R.N., of Lyme-Regis, 
Dorset ; at Penrith, Cumberland, by the Rev. 

.John Dayman, April 17. 

Weeding, Emma, of Mecklenburgh-square, to 
John Baggallay, esq., of Tavistock-square, sqn 

of Richard Baggallay, esq., of Camberwell, 
Surrey; at St. Pancras Church, by the Rev. 
Vincent Raven, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Cambridge, April 18. 

Whitbread, Juliana, eldest daughter of Sam. 
Charles Whitbread, esq., to the Earl of Leices- 
ter; at Cardingtou, Beds. ; April 20. 

Willians, Laura, second daughter of Maria 
Ann and Henry Williams, of Lincoln's-inn- 
ficlds, to Theophilus Clarke Milo, of 10, Wel- 


lington street, London Bridge ;.at St. George's : 


Church, Camberwell, by the Rev. John Horton, 
of St. George’s, iu the Borough, April 12. 
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Adams, Frances Pigott, wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Adams, D.D., vicar of Halstead, Essex ; 
on Easter Sunday. 

Baker, Belinda, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Kerslake Baker, Farringdon-street, aged 11, 
April 15; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Bankes, George, esq., aged 56; at his resi- 
dence, Balham-hill, Surrey, April 11. 

Barclay, Robert, second son of Charles Bar- 
clay, esq., of Bury-hill, aged 34; at the Grove, 
Lower Tooting, April 6. 

Campin, Edmund, son of Mr. Henry Campin, 
Claremont-place, Brixton, aged 10 months and 
10 days, April 8; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Casswell, Archibald Kidd, son of Mr. John 
Casswell, Queen’s- place, Kennington, aged 10 
months, April 11; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Champagne, Lieut.-Colonel Forbes, aged 83 ; 
at Brighton, April 14. 

Clarke, Robert, esq., of Comrie, Deputy- 
Lieutenant and Justice of the Peace for the 
county of Perth; at his seat, Comrie Castle, 
Perthshire, April 9. 

Clowes, Elizabeth Hurst, daughter of William 
Clowes, esq., Tulee Hill, aged 15 months, 
April 5; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Cooper, Captain Spencer, of the Royal En- 
gineers, aged 49; at his residence, Pall-mall 
east, April 11. 

Cubitt, Fanny, aged 10 years and 10 months, 
April 8’; and Arthur, aged 2 years and 5 months, 
children of Thomas Cubitt, esq., Clapham New 
Park, April 10; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Darby, Elias, esq., late Receiving Inspector 
of Taxes for South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
He had been in office (before his retirement) 
under the same public Board more than 41 
years; suddenly at his house at Holloway, 
April 6. 

. Drew, Mr. Vineent, Blackman-street, South- 
wark in his 70 year, March 19; South Metropo- 
litan Cemetery. 

Erskine, Lady, wife of the Right Hon. Lord 
Erakine, Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Berlin; at Genoa, March 26. 

Exeter, Mrs. Elizabeth, Chester-place, Ken- 
nigton, in her 77 year, 2 April; South Metropo- 
litan Cemetery. 

Fawcett, H. E. esq., barrister-at-law, of New 
Boswell-court, second son of the late Rowland 
Fawcett ; April 2. 

Gaitskill, Frederick Burr, son of William 


.Senhouset Gaitskill, esq., Streatham, aged 5 


months, and 26 days, April 3; South Metropo- 
litan Cemetery. 

Hains, Mary Ann, wife of Mr. Hains, Ber- 
mondsey-square, aged 24, March 20; South 


Metropolitan Cemetery. 


Harwood, Emily Mary, daughter of Joseph 
Unwin Harwood, esq., Camberwell-grove, aged 
3 years and 6 months, April 13; South Me- 
tropolitan Cemetery. 

Hodges, Mr. Thomas, Drury Lane, aged 54, 
April 5; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Hope, Mr. William Fletcher, Carter-street, 
Walworth, aged 62, March 27 ; South Metropo- 
litan Cemetery. 

Hovil, Edith, daughter of John Hovil, esq., 
Thornton Heath, Croydon, aged 4 years and 9 
months, March 20 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery 
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Henderson, Wm. esq., late Lieut. of the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, after 3 week's 
illness, aged 563; at Camden Town, April 2 

Hulls, Miss Eliza, Tulse Hill, aged 26, 
March 18; South Metropolitan Cemetery 

Jefferies, Major Rowland, late of the Madras 
Cavalry; at his residence, Shirley, near 
Southampton, March 10. 

Kerr, Wm. esq., late Secretary of the General 
Post-office there; at Edinburgh, April 6. 

Levien, Henry, esq., of Robert-street, Hansp- 
.stead-road, aged 47, March 9. 

Lewis, Francis Haruld Duncombe, onl 
of the late Peter Roynon Lewis, esy., o Her 
Majesty's Office of Ordnance, Tower, in the 
Sist year of his age ; at La Paz-Peru, Bolivia, 
South America, Oct. 1842. 

Lewis, Peter Roynon, esq., of Her Majesty's 
Office of Ordnance, Tower, in the 64th year of 
his age, March 13. 

Loraine, George Allgood, esq., late captain 
in the 5th Dragoon Guard’, aged 46; at Old- 
bury-lodge, near Worcester, Feb. 24. 

Lynch, James, Esq., of Blackhali street, Dub- 
lin; March 10. 

Masson, Ellen Hill, daughter of Mr. John 
George Masson, Jermyn-street. St. James's, 
aged 7 months, April 1; South Metropolitan 
Come 


tery. 

M‘Cullach, Wm. eaq., farmerly for many 
years examiner of India Correspeadence in the 
East India-house; at 19, Upper Bedford- 
place, April 17. 

Morrell, Mark, esq., aged 72 ; at hisreatdence, 
St. Thomas's Oxi April 20. 

Nicholson, Francis, son of George Nicholson, 
esq., of 21, Abingdon-street, Westminater; at 
Chusan, China, aged 19, August 23. Fr 

Northampton, Dowager Mary M 
aged 76; at the house of her son-in-law, C.. 8. 
Dickins, esq., at cole pes April 22. 

O'Brien, Margaret Ann, the beloved wife of 
Andrew M. O’Brien, esq., aged 39 ; .at Twick- 
enham-common, April 20. 

Onslow, Walter Edward, son of Richard Ons- 
low, esq., Surrey Lodge, Lambeth, aged 3 years 
and 2 menths, March 20; South Metropolitan 
Cemetery. 

Pancefote, Robert, Esq., of Preston court, 
Glocestershire, universally beloved and deeply 
lamented; after a long illness, whilst on his re- 
turn to England, at ee Feb. 22, 

Pearce, Henry Robert, Esq., late of Carding- 
ton, Beds; aged 57; Feb. 22. 

Pickwood, the Rev. John, M. A.,.chaplain to 
the Bishop of Antigua. in the island of St. 
Christopher's, West Indies; Feb. 5. 

Poole, James, Esq., of Belvedere Canning- 
ton, many years an inhabitant of Bridgewater ; 
at the house of his.san, Thomas James Poole, 

Esq., surgeon, Huntspill, Somerset, aged 85 ; 
Merch 14. 

Parr, Mr. Wm., of Upper Clapton and Throg- 
-morton-atreet, aged 70; April 17. 

Parkinson, Horatio Nelson, ebief officer of 
the Thames East Indiaman, and son.of the late 
John Parkinson, Eeq., of Langley , Low- 
isham, Kent; of ‘rapid consumption, 0 Chusan, 
China; July 18, 

Pownall, Ann, the wife of John Pewnall, 
.Eoq., solicitor, rage ef Staple lan, solicitor 
at. Brighton, in her 72d year; : € 


Births, Marriages, aid Deaths. 


‘Robison, Gir John, K. H., at his house, Ran- 
dolph Crescent, Edinburgh ; March 7 

Roe, Miss, only daughter of the late William 
Roe, Esq., formerly chairman of the Board of 
Customs, and sister of Sir F. A. Roe, Bart., after 
a protracted illness; March 2. 

Sams, Edward Kerr, the yougest child of 
Charles H. Sams, Esq., at Lee perk, Black- 


heath; March 5. 

Sarel, Andrew Lovering, esq., Eafield Wash, 
Middlesex, aged 80, April 3 ; Seuth Metrepelites 
Cemetery. 

lie de Major-General Sir John B. Savage, 
X. C. B., K. C. H, at his residence, on Wool- 
wich common, in the 84th year of his age; 
Maseh 8. 

Say, Amelis, wife of the Rev. F. H. 8. Say, 
youngest daughter of the late Richard Nixon, 
Esq., ofthe Grove, Highgate; at the Vicarage, 
Braughing, Herts; aged 38; Feb. 27. 

Scott, Wm., aay Tulse Hill, i in his 82d year, 
April 10; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Seott, Susan, daughter of the late B. W. 
Scott, Esq., at Upper Clapton ; March 22. 

Shortt, Thomas, M. D., inspector of 
at Newport, in the Isle of Wight; March 5. 

Shuter, Richard Valpy, assistant-surgeon, 


of the East India Com ’s Service, of jungle 
hf Gowatty, province of Assam, aged 28; 
an. 11 


Sims, Helen Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late Robert Sims, M. D., at Pelham eressent, 
Brompton; Feb. 22. 

Southey, Robert, esq., LL, D., Poet Laurente ; 
at Keswick, March 21. 

Staanah, Mr. Samuel, Princes-street, Lam- 
beth, aged 50, April 13 ; South! Afetropolitan €e- 


qetery. 

Strachan, John, son of Mr. Arthur Strachan, 
Greut Trinity-street, aged 4 years and 3 montès, 
April 6; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Tallents, Rev. Philip W., second son of the 
late Wm. E. Tallents, esq., "aged 27; at Vent- 
nor, in the Isle of Wight, April 10. 

Taylor, Sarah, daughter of Mr. Samuel Tay- 
Jor, Gracechurch-street, aged 20, March 2; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery 

Thorne, Timothy, son of Mr. Charles Thorne, 
Belgrave-road, Pimlico, aged 10 months, April 
4; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

‘Utterton, Lirut.-Col., aged 65; at his resi- 
dence, Heath-lodge, Croydon, A pril 22. 

Vardon, the Rev. Edward ain, Holy- 
well-street, Westminster, aged 51, March 21; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery 

Vere, Major-general Sir ir Charles Broke, M.P. 
for Eus Suffolk, aged 65; at Bath, April 1. 

Walton, Jacob, jun., son of Rear-Admiral 
ee N., aged 22 ; at New York, Feb. 


Ward, Sarah, wife of Mr. John Green Ward, 


, Leicester-place, Camberwell, aged 83, April 12; 


South Metropolitan Cemetery. 
Yates, Mr. James, Chalcroft Terrace, Lam- 


-deth, aged 49, April 7; South Metropolitan Ce- 


Young, Rev. Richard George, only mid 


-ehild of the late Captain Thomas You 


aged 28 ; in Great Ormond-street, A 
s'e Omitted: Registrations will be-added. 
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Cawapa, Nova-Scotis, Naw Bausswicr, and 
the other Provinces in North America; 
with a plan of National Colonization. By 
James 8. Buckingham. 1 vol, large 8vo, 
— Fisher, Son and Co.. Newgate-street, 


He who writes History records the 
events which have made the Past of im- 
portance ;—the writer of Travels brings 
the Present before us, and annihilates 
space (if not time), by removing the bar- 
rier which Distance has placed between 
us and the lands which intelligent minds 
desire to see and to know. Mr. Buck- 
ingham, who has travelled in every 
quarter of the globe,—has brought his 
labours to a close (for the present, at 
least), in the large, handsome volume be- 
fore us. It forms a fit companion to, as, 
indeed, it is, the conclusion of his travels 
in North America. At the same time, as 
an account of British North America, the 
work is, per se, quite complete—and how 
far we are correct in this opinion, the 
able author shall, as is our wont, be al- 
lowed to speak for himself :-— 

‘ When we left England, in August 1837, 
it was my intention to devote three years to 
our travels through the United States of 
America and the British Provinces, one year 
tea journey through Mexico, and one year to 
a voyage from some port near the Isthmus of 
Darien, either Panama or San Blas, to the 
Sandwich Islands, and on to China, visiting 
as many portions of that country as might be 
accessible. From thence we proposed to 

roceed to Calcutta and ascending the 
Ganges, to have gone up as high in the in- 
terior as Delhi, crossing from thence by land 
to Bombay, and returning to England, by 
the Red Sea, Egypt, and the Mediterranean, 
all of which might have been easily accom- 
lished in the space of five years which we 
ad allotted to the undertaking. 

‘ We had been fortunately spared to ac- 
complish the two first objects of our expedi- 
tion, having visited the Northern, the South- 
ern, the Eastern, and the Western States of 
America, from the Bay of Fundy to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from the borders of the 
Atlantic to beyond the Mississipi, as well as 
the British Provinces of Canada, Nova Sco- 
tia, and New Brunswick, from the Island of 
Mackinaw, near the entrance of Lake Su- 

ior, to the boundary line which separates 

ew Brunswick from Maine. But all our 
hopes of visiting Mexico and China were 
crushed, by circumstances which had arisen 
since our departure from home, and which 
were not then anticipated. In Mexico, the 
war between the Mexicans and Texans, and 


the civil commotions between the different 
aspirants to power among the Mexicans 
themselves, made it impossible to travel 
through that country with any safety. Rob- 
beries and murders were events of almost 
every-day occurrence; and neither life nor 
property were respected. At the same time, 
China, which when we left England was be- 
inning to be more accessible to Europeans 

an at any period within the last hundred 
ears, was now entirely closed to the Eng- 
ish, from the disgraceful war arising out of 
the seizure of contraband opium, brought in, 
in defiance of all laws and edicts, by Eng- 
lish smugglers, encouraged by the East India 
Company, who grew and furnished the 
poisonous drug, and countenanced by the 
Queen’s representative as a lawful and honest 
trade? As affairs in both these countries 
were likely to get more embroiled, before 
they would be tranquillized, we were com- 
pelled with great. alustinee to forego our 
proper visit to both, and think of returning 
to England, 


Another circumstance which rendered 
this additionally necessary, was a misfortune 
that we had little expected. During our 
tour through the United States of America, 
the delivery of my Lectures had been suffi- 
ciently rewarded, by the large audiences 
that attended them, to enable me to defray 
all our travelling and other expenses; and 
to put by, at the close of each year, a clear 
na je of 1,0008. sterling; the public spirit 
and munificence with which literary labors 
of this description are remunerated in Ame- 


rica being such, that I received, from the 
Young Men’s Literary Society of Boston, an 


engagement on their own invitation and 
offer of 2,500 dollars, or 5001. sterling, for a 
single Course of Lectures on Egypt and 
Palestine, and their receipts more than co- 
vered the outlay ;—while at New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Charleston, the returns were on 
a still higher scale. I had considered myself, 
therefore, most fortunate, in the pecuniary 
result of my visit to the United States, when 
the surplus sum of 3,000. sterling, earned 
by my literary labours alone, was safely in- 
vested, as we supposed, in the stocks and 
funds of the country, there to remain only 
till our embarkation for Mexico, or our re- 
turn to England, when we pore with- 
drawing them for remittance home. For the 
sake of lessening the risk of loss, we had, 
prudently as we then thought, divided the 
amount into three portions of I,000J. each ; 
determined to invest them in three different 
descriptions of stock, and in three different 
cities. Accordingly, 1,000/. was invested in 
the Bonds of the Morris Canal Company in 
New York; 1,000. in the Life an Trust 
Company of Baltimore; and 1.000/. in the 
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United States’ Bank of Philadelphia, all then 
paying interest regularly in England at the 
rates of 6, 7, and 8 per cent, and all in such 
reputation for stability, as to be at a high 
eae in the market. On our reaching 

ew York we found that all three of these 
undertakings were bankrupt! and the stock 
of each not only paying no interest, but ab- 
solutely unsaleable, except at such sa ruinous 
depression as induced the ready adoption of 
the advice of the best informed and most 
disenterested, to hold on a little longer in the 
hope of a revival. This hope, however, grew 
more and more faint, as time unfolded more 
and more of the recklessness and ne À 
by which these concerns had become inso 
vent; and thus the laboriously acquired 
earnings of the three years, on which we had 
counted for a welcome little resource for the 
period when age and declining powers would 
make labour less agreeable as well as less 
productive, were all swept away at the same 
moment!”’ 


They returned to England in the Pre- 
sident, and— 


‘* On the following voyage the unfortunate 
President was lost; having sailed from New 
York in her ordinary course, and never since 
been heard of. A variety of conjectures 
have been hazarded, as to the manner in 
which her loss was occasioned; and at this 
late period, when the subject may be ad- 
verted to without harrowing up the feelings 
of those who had friends on board, or pro- 
longing their painful ense, for all hopes 
of her ever re-appearing have now been long 
ago extinguished, it may not be unaccept- 
able to have the opinion of one who knew 
her qualities well. I venture, therefore, to 
offer it as my belief, that under the skilful 
commander who was then in charge, Capt. 
Roberts, no gale which she could encounter 
on her passage, would be sufficient to occa- 
sion her to founder. Insufficient as her en- 

ines were to propel her with the requisite 
egree of speed, they would always have had 
force enough to keep her head to windward 
in the heaviest gale that blew; and in this 

osition, no pilot-boat that ever swam could 
ie-to more easily and steadily than the Pre- 
sident. As a sea-boat she was, unrivalled, 
and not the slightest manifestation was any- 
where visible on our homeward voyage, in 
the severest period of the gale, of weakness 
amid-ships, or anywhere else. An iceberg 
may have intercepted her course, or a ship 
may have run her down—as all who have 
been much at sea know how frequent are 
the accidents resulting from a bad look-out; 
and fire is a calamity to which all ships are 
liable, especially those that carry a hundred 
passengers or more, where drunken revels 
among some, not sufficiently discouraged, 
because profit is made by the sale of the 
wines and spirits, great carelessness with 
others, lights permitted improperly to be 





burning in the bed-cabins at a late hour, and 
their inmates going to sleep without extin- 

ishing them, with the inflammability of all 
the materials of which a ship is composed, 
making fire much more rapidly destructive 
at sea than on land, and much more difficult 
to extinguish. 

‘‘One or other of these calamities may 
have destroyed the unfortunate President; 
and either would account for the total des- 
truction of every vestige of her hull, as well 
as of her spars, boats, and moveable furni- 
ture, but especially the last, for the devour- 
ing flames leave no vestige of anything un- 
consumed, and when is burnt to the 
water's edge, the heavy and ponderous mass 
below soon sinks to ie dense à This, though 
the most terrible, is the most speedy death, 
and leaves at least the consolation that if the 
sufferings of the victims were severe, they 
were soon terminated."” 


Mr. Buckingham’s course was as follows. 
Starting from Queenstown, 24th August, 
1839, he sailed up Lake Ontario to 
Toronto, thence to Kingston — Mon- 
treal— Quebec—down the St. Lawrence 
to Prince Edward Island — onwards 
through Nova Scotia to New Brunswick, 
and returned, via “ the Disputed Boun- 
dary ” to New York. This route, while 
it gave occasion for much particular des- 
cription of the cities and the general 
aspect of the country, affords the author 
good opportunity for a sketch of the po- 
litical, commercial, industrial, and moral 
condition and appearances of the Cs- 
nadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward’s Island, 
and the island of Cape Breton. As the 
latest, the fullest, and by far the most 
impartial work upon Canada, it will be 
read with great interest, and the many 
and striking facts with which it is filled, 
will probably make it a hand-book of 
reference, information, and quotation, 
both in and out of Parliament. 

The most valuable part of the work is, 
however, that in which, at some length, 
the author proposes a plan of national 
colonization, which, how extensive soever, 
is but comparatively inexpensive. To 
that we shall presently come, but must 
first, almost at haphazard, quote some of 
the numerous passages which struck us 
on perusing the book. ‘The first is flat- 
tering to our national amour prepre :— 

‘ Our passage across Lake Ontario was 
most agreeable. The weather was very fine, 
the water smooth, the society intelligent; 
and everything connected with the manage- 
ment of the steamboat admirably conducted. 
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We dined at three o’clock, and never since 
we left England, had we been seated at a 
table more perfectly English in all its service, 
arrangements, fare, and attendance. Instead 
of the long and narrow table of American 
steamboats and hotels, with a multiplicity of 
Wishes so crowded as often to lap over each 
other, we had a table of ample width, and 
comparatively few dishes; but these were all 
excellent. Instead of the common white 
earthenware, without covers, coarse glass, 
and still coarser cutlery and metal spoons, so 
constantly seen at the public tables of Ame- 
rica, we had here a service of richly coloured 
and gilded china, with plated covers for the 
dishes, fine crystal cut glass, cutlery of the 
best quality, and massive silver spoons and 
forks. The quiet ease and gentlemanly lei- 
sure in which the meal was served and par- 
taken was the very opposite of the hurry and 
bustle of an American dinner; and the dishes 
themselves were without exception all of the 
best kind; while on an American steamboat- 
table half of those placed there contain mere 
scraps, which few persons touch, and which 
indeed do not seem to be intended for any 
other purpose than to fill up the space, and 
crowd the table with an appearance of exces- 
sive abundance. The servants too had been 
trained in a good school, and were all re- 
markably clean, well dressed, and attentive, 
without the running and scrambling which 
is characteristic of American attendants. 
For this, however, they can scarcely be 
blamed, because where the guests are all 
eager to finish their meals in ten or fifteen 
minutes of time, and are each too busy on 
their own account to spafe any time to help 
their neighbours, the dishes that require 
carving must be taken from the table to the 
sideboard, and as each servant has to go 
there for whatever is wanted in a room of 
100 or a cabin of 50 feet in length, it is only 
by running at the swiftest speed that they 
can get through their labours within the 
specified time. A relief from all this noise 
and bustle was peculiarly agreeable to us; 
and as we sat for half an hour after dinner 
at the table, in light and cheerful conversa- 
tion according to the English fashion, the 
whole scene furnished a stronger contrast 
to what we had recently witnessed, in every- 
thing except language, than is experienced 
in crossing the channel from France to Eng- 


Now that wood-pavements are the 
fashion, it may be well to learn how they 
manage these things in Canada :— 


‘ Not only are these wooden side-walka in 
general use here, but, in one instance, planks 
of fir have been used for making an exten- 
sive road into the country, leading eastward 
from Toronto to Kingston. We drove about 
six miles out on this road beyond the river 
Don, and I never remember to have travel- 
led so smoothly. The planks composing the 
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Toad are about fifteen feet in length, a foot 
in breadth, and an inch in thickness; they 
are sawn smoothly, but are not planed. The 
road is first levelled, and on the bed thus 
formed, these planks are laid across trans- 
versely, and not lengthwi.e as in the side- 
walks. ‘A small portion of soil and dust is 
strewed over the whole, to prevent unneces- 
sary friction on the wooden surface ; so that 
unless the attention of the traveller was called 
to the fact, he would not perceive the planks 
over which he was driving, though he would 
recognise the unusual smoothness of the 
road by the motion. But while to the casual 
observer it presents the same earthy and 
dusty appearance as any other road, there 
are no ruts or pits in it—scarcely indeed a 
mark of the horses’ feet or carriage-wheels 
that pass over it. On close examination, 
however, he will see the separate planks, 
and trace their lines of junction, and he will 
also hear the peculiar dull smooth sound, 
given out by the low rumbling of his vehicle 
over this wooden platform. In addition to 
the great comfort of driving on such a road 
as this, I was glad to learn that it is so much 
less expensive here, where pine wood is 
abundant, than the macadamized roads, that 
it is likely to be extensively used over all 
the country in future. A road of the former 
description costs at least £1,000 per mile, 
and requires reparation in this climate al- 
most every year. A road of the latter kind 
can be well made for £500 a mile, in the 
first instance, and would not require to be 
repaired more than once in ten years. The 
present road has been laid down for six 
years, without a single A saps having been 
required to be removed; and the general 
impression here is, that it would last six 
years longer if left untouched, before it 
would require any reparation whatever." 


The difference of manners in Canada 
and in- the United States appears very 
decided :— 


‘ Of the points of dissimilarity there are, 
however, many more points of resemblance; 
some of them to the pe bi but others 
to the reproach of the Canadians. One of 
the first of these points that struck us, was 

‘i beggars. We had been 
nearly three years in the United States with- 
out seeing an American beggar in the streets, 
but we had not been landed five minutes in 
Toronto before we were accosted by several, 
between the wharf and our hotel. In the 
States we had never seen women employed 
in manual labour ; here we witnessed several 
instances of it; and of ragged, swearing, and 
pone boys, we saw a greater number in 

oronto, than in the largest cities of the 
Union. On the other hand, we saw no per- 
sons here who chewed tobacco; there was 
less of hurrying and driving to and fro in the 
streets; the shopkeepers were all more civil 
and obliging, the servants more respectful 
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and attentive, and all classes more pollte. 
Even at the hotel, when the ladies rose 
to retire from the table, the gentlemen all 
rose, and stood till they had withdrawn, a 
custom we had never once seen observed at 
the public tables in America; though there, 
the respect and oe the sex is shewn 
in another way, by no gentleman bei 
mitted to take his place until the bodies are 
first seated.”’ 


Here is another difference, too, which 
does not appear favourably for the Ca- 
nadians :— 

“ From the opportunities I had of judging 
by what passed under my own observation, 
I should be disposed to think that the people 
of Upper Canada were much less temperate 
than the people of the United States. Abso- 
lute drunkenness is happily in both countries 
now become rare; and where it exists at all, 
it is amongst the lowest of the people. But 
even among these it abounds to a greater 
extent in Toronto than in any town of the 
same size in America; and we saw more 
drunken persons, and heard more profane 
and blasphemous oaths and imprecatrtons, in 
our short stay here, than a traveller would 
meet with in a year in the States, unless he 
went purposely in search of it, which we 
certainly did not in either country. At the 
table of our hotel, almost every one drank 
wine, beer, or brandy-and-water. At the 
public tables in America it is now rare to see 
anything drank but water. In private circles 
wine is more freely used in Canada, an 
more urgently pressed on those who do not 
use it, than is the case in the United States; 
and with the heads of office, political, mñi- 
tary, civil, judicial, and even ecclesiastical, 
the Temperance cause is not at all in favour, 
since none of all these powerful and influ- 
ential classes come forward icly te pive 
this cause the benefit of their sanc.ion and 
example.” 


We are fond of pictures in words-—as 
we sometimes have stories told by the 
colours which the limner uses. Is not, 
reader, the following description of an 
autumnal sunset on the St. Lawrence 
exquisite : — 

‘ The sunset upon the river was one of 
the richest and most beautiful that we had 
for a long time witnessed, and would be 
thought an exaggeration if faithfully depicted 
on the canvass; I remember nothing in the 
Mediterranean or Indian Ocean equal to it; 
and only one sunset superior, which was 
that seen amid the forests of Tennessee, in 
the autum of the last year, and described 
on that occasion. In this sunset on the St. 
Lawrence, Pa pie im the Vraie of 
a singular dappled , vismy a a base 
of DM un Ep el, ‘which seemed to 
tndicate the gathering of a storm; while in 
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the west, the whole of the heaven were 
suffused with a glo red, in every gre 
dation of shade, from the deepest crimson, 
te the lightest roseate hue. Gradually, the 
clouds resolved theniselves into beds of ho- 
rizontal strata, in which the variety of 
colours surpassed anything that I remember; 
but so beautifully blended, and so harmo- 
niously placed in juxtaposition and succes- 
pcg each tint tne adie set off or 
enrich the beauty of its adjoining ones. 
pana these, AVR es amber, yel- 
ow, turquoise blue, and aquamarine 
seamed ont edominant; and no mosaic 
of varied marbles that was ever made by the 
most skilful artist could present a richer, 
more varied, or more ren Somos than 
did the eastern dome of the Heavens in this 
enchantmg sunset; which I longed to have 
the power of transfixmg on some permanent 
memorial before its rapidly changing eapects 
caused its splendours to fade away.’ 


The chapters on Quebec are very 
attractive, and the author has sketched, 
with fidelity and spitit, the varioss vi- 
cissitudes to which that city has been 
subject. At Quebec, as well as at Mon- 
treal, he very fully describes the religious 
institutions of the Roman Catholics, and 
we wish that we could separate portions 
of these descriptions from the context. 
We are glad to learn that, on the scene 
of their great struggle, a monument has 
been raised, in the Government Garden, 
to the memory of Wolfe and Montcalm:— 


‘ This is a chaste and well proportioned 
obelisk, of the Egyptian shape, built of grey 
stone, standing within the garden men- 
tioned, and on the slope that is open towards 
the river, so that it is distinctly visible from 
thence. Its pedestal is 13 feet , and 
on this re op of the Roman 
style, 7 Let in height. this is placed 
the obelisk, which is 6 feet in diameter at 
the base, and 45 feet in height, making the 
whole elevation 65 feet from the ground. 
On the north front of the sarcophagus, 
looking towards the land-side, is the word 
Montcam, pointing in the direction from 
which he advanced to meet the enemy; and 
on the south front, looking towards the 
river, is the word Wo ys, equally ms 
the quarter by which this General adv: 
to the attack. A Latin inscription records 
their equal bravery, and similar death, and 
area res Es of their common 

, to history and to posterity. 

‘6 The sscutmont wes dedigued ty Ck 
Young, of the 79th Highlanders; and its 
érection was completed by Lord Dalhouste, 


on the morning of the on which he 
que the Provence for England, at the 
of his administration, ied b 


his successor, Sir James Kempt, on the 
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fs ber, 1928. Jt should be added, 
that the idea of erecting this joint monu- 
ment to the memory of Wolfe and Mont- 
calm, was first suggested by Lord Dalhousie, 
who headed a subscription-list to raise the 
funds; which was speedily followed up by 
the subscriptions of all ranks and classes of 
persons in Quebec, those of French, as well 
as those of British origin, and Catholics as 
well as Protestants. The foundation-stone 
of the monument was laid by his Lordship, 
on the 15th of November, 1827, with ma- 
sonic and military ceremonies; and the 
occasion was honoured with the presence of 
a veteran of 95 years old, . James 
Thompson, who fought in the army of 
Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham, and who 
witnessed the death of his General, being 
probably the last remaining survivor of that 
eventful day. 

‘ Long, however, before any English 
person had thought of seme monument 
to the memory of General Wolfe, at Quebec, 
the French troops, who served in Canada 
with Montcalm, subscribed their means to 
provide a monument for their General in 
the country in which he fell. This occurred 
within less than two years after the battle 
in which he was killed; as in March, 1761, 
Mons. de inville, then a member of 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris, wrote an 
interesting letter to Mr. Pitt, (afterwards 
Lord Chatham,) enclosing to him the copy 
of an Epitaph, written by the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, for Mont- 
calm’s tomb, and asking the permission of 
the British Government to have a marble 
tablet, with this epitaph, placed in the Ur- 
suline Convent at Quebec, where the remains 
of Montcalm were deposited in the grave 
opened for him by the bursting of a shell ; 
apologizing, at the same time, for taking off 

minister's attention for a moment from 
more important concerns, but justifying it 
by the elegant compliment, that ‘to endea- 
vour to immortalize great men and illustrious 
citizens, was, in effect, to do honour to him- 
self.’ The reply of Mr. Pitt to this appli- 
cation, in which he ‘communicates with 
pare the King's consent to have this 

our done to the illustrious warrior,’ con- 
tains this beautiful passage—‘ The noble 
sentiments expressed in the desire to pa 
this tribute to the memory of their General, 
by the French troops who served in Canada, 
and who saw him fall at their head, in a 
manner worthy of him, and worthy of them, 
cannot be too much appleuded I shall 
take a pleasure in faciltating a design so 
full of respect to the deceased; and as soon 
as I am informed of the measures taken for 
embarking the marble, I ahall immediately 
grant the passport you desire, and send 
orders to the Government of Canada for its 
reception.’ The marble was immediately 
executed, and cig te for Canada, under 
the auspices of the British government, and 


in an English vessel; but unfortunately, she 
never reached her destination, nor was ever 
more heard of after leaving her port, so that 
this generous design was never pes 
until the Earl of Dalhousie, moved, it is 
said, to the undertaking, by a perusal of 
this correspondence, conceived the idea of 
uniting the names of Wolfe and Montcalm, 
in a monument that should do equal honour 
to the memory of both; and which will, no 
doubt, be preserved and venerated as long 
as Quebec shall continue to exist.” 


In connexion with this record of 
military prowess in past days, the fol- 
lowing may be cited :— 


‘ The militis of Lower Canada embraces 
a body of 80,000 men, comprehending all 
males between the ages of sixteen and sixty; 
but during the late rebellion, it was thought 
unsafe to call them out, as there was little 
confidence in their fidelity, both officers and 
men being nearly all French Canadians. 
In Upper Canada, the militia comprises a 
bedy of about 50,000, but these being nearly 
all of English descent, formed the chief re- 
liance of the Province in the late troubles ; 
and as a proof of their loyalty and zeal, it 
was stated at the Brockville meeting recently 
held in Upper Canada, on the Heights of 
Queenstown, that within a few days after the 
issue of the Proclamation calling for their 
services, there were upwards of 17,000 men 
reported to the Lieutenant-Governor as 
being under arms.” 


We now arrive at the statistical de- 
tails, to ensure the fulness and accuracy 
of which it is evident that the author 
has taken much pains. Stay-at-home 
folks have little idea of the extent and 
capabilities of the Canadas. We shall 
give them a notice of both. 


The whole of the British possessions 
on the continent of North America, inclu- 
ding the shores of the Polar Sea, and the 
territory of Oregon, from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence to the shores of the Pacific, 
include an area of no less than 4,000,000 
of squere miles; while the island of Great 
Britain itself contains only 84,000 square 
miles, of which land alone covers about 
68,000 only. € however, which forms 
but a small ia of the vast area described 
above, reaches from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence in longitude 58° west to the head 
of Lake Superior in longitude 90° west. It 
is therefore 1,300 miles in length from east 
to west, while its breadth from datitude 42° 
north to latitude 52° north, is about 700 
miles; giving it therefore an azea of about 
350,000 square miles, or nearly seven times 
as a England alone! 

‘This vast area is greatly diversified in 
surface, character, and quality of soil. The 
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northern portions are mountainous, rocky, 
and sterile; the southern, are of less eleva- 
tion and more fertile. All along the borders 
of the great lakes, and on the banks of the 
Ottawa and the St. Lawrence, as well as of 
the Thames and the Severn, the soil is rich 
and well adapted to every description of 

iculture. The largest and finest tracts 
of land are in Upper Canada, as it was for- 
merly called, on the eastern shore of Lake 
Huron, and the northern shore of Lake 
Erie, including the Western, the London, 
the Home, the Gore, and the Newcastle 
districts. In all these, farms quite equal 
to any in the best parts of England may be 
carved out by the skilful and enterprising 
agriculturist; while the abundance of rivers 
and lakes, large and small, in every portion 
of this territory, give him the greatest fa- 
cilities for bringing his produce to market. 
In these tracts, the prices of land range 
from 10s. to 101. an acre, according to its 
state, position, and other circumstances at- 
tending it. On the northern shores of Lake 
Ontario, from Toronto to Lake Simcoe, and 
from Kingston and the Bay of Quinté to 
the banks of the Ottawa, receding inland 
for 200 miles, are also excellent tracts of 
land and immense forests of timber. In 
Lower Canada, from Kingston to Montreal, 
in the Bathurst and Ottawa districts, are 
fine estates; while all the region around 
Montreal itself is a perfect garden. And 
onward from thence to Quebec, especially 
on the right bank of the St. Lawrence, in 
what are called the Eastern Townships, are 
tracts of land of all degrees of extent, and 
of every variety of fertility, still open for 
purchasers. 

‘ As you proceed down the river towards 
the sea, and approach the coasts of Gaspé 
on the southern, and Labrador on “the 
northern shore, the tracts get more moun- 
tainous and more rocky; but the bays and 
streams are * aed prolific in yielding the 
treasures of the deep, in fish of ev ind, 
‘in immense quantities, richly rewarding the 
enterprise of those who seek them. 

‘ The climate of Canada is everywhere in 
peur extremes of heat and cold than in 

ngland. Throughout the winter, which 
lasts nearly seven months, the cold is exces- 
sive in Lower Canada, sometimes as much 
as 36° below zero; and even in Upper 
Canada 20° below zero is not unfrequent in 
the month of February. But as the atmos- 
phere is remarkably dry, the air calm, and 
the sky cloudless, with a glowing sun, people 
of health who are able to take exercise feel 
less inconvenience and discomfort from a 
Canadian winter, than they would from an 
English one; and the recreations of hunting, 
shooting, and sleighing on the firm and 
compact snow which then cuvers the hedges 
and fences of the country in many parts 
leaves a boundless plain, are highly relished 
by all parties. 
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‘ In the summer, which is dingiy 
short, the thermometer occasionally rises to 
105°, and is almost constantly above 90° in 
the day-time in June and July. But the 
breezes from the lakes and streams, and the 
general freshness of the atmosphere, 
vent this heat from being oppressive; whi 
the advantages it affords, in bringing ra- 
pidly the harvests and fruits to a state of 
ripeness and perfection, counterbalances 
every other consideration, and evinces the 
wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator, in so ore the elements and the 
seasons as to produce, in the most rigorous 
climates, a summer whose intensity shall 
accomplish, in a brief period, what in other 

‘countries it requires a much longer period 


to achieve. 

‘ Among the productions of Canads, 
animal and vegetable, there is abundance 
and variety. Of the former, the wild animals 
include the moose and fallow-deer, the bear, 
the wolf, the fox, the racoon, the wild cat, 
the otter, and the beaver; in the western 
parts the buffalo and the roebuck are 
occasionally seen; while squirrels, hares, 
partridges, and grouse are numerous. Fi 
of various kinds, and most of them excellent, 
abound in the lakes and streams, and water- 
fowl in greet profusion. Of vegetable pro- 
ductions, wheat, barley, and oats, may be 
raised in almost every pert of the Province; 
hemp and flax also Dre: while all the 
fruits of England and France are grown 
in great perfection, especially in the warm 
region about Montreal. 

‘“The population of Lower Canada is 
estimated at 700,000, and that of Upper 
Canada at 500,000. But as the continued 
influx of emigrants adds greatly to the latter, 
and but little to the former, the time is net 
remote, when Upper Canada, or the country 
west of Montreal, and around the Lakes, 
will be the more densely peopled of the 
two. 

‘6 The t Lakes of Upper Canada are 
indeed inland seas, for the navigator 
on them is often out of sight of land on 
either side, and encounters storms herdly 
less terrible than those that are met with on 
the Atlantic. A brief notice of their respec- 
tive areas may be acceptable. 

‘ Lake Superior is the largest body of 
fresh water in the world, being 366 miles 
long, and 140 miles broad. It is 1,200 feet 
in depth, and is 627 feet higher than the 
level of the ocean. 

‘¢ Lake Huron is 240 miles long, and 220 
broad. It has 1,000 feet of depth in the 
centre, and its waters are as clear as ! 
In the Georgian Bay, leading out of this 
Lake, are upwards of three thousand islands! 
many of them small but beautifully pic- 
turesque, and one of them, the Great Mani- 
toulin, 75 miles long. 

‘ Lake Erie is 265 miles long, and 63 miles 
broad. It bas a depth of 250 feet only, 
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and is 565 feet above the level of the ocean, 
being 62 feet lower than Lake Superior, and 
30 feet lower than Lake Huron. 

‘ Lake Ontario receives all the waters of 
the upper Lakes, by the Falls of Niagara. 
This Lake is 172 miles long, and 52 miles 
broad. Though the smallest of the Lakes 
in area, it has a greater depth than Lake 
Erie, having 1,000 feet of soundings in its 
centre. 

‘ The magnificent St. Lawrence, of which 
these Lakes are but the expansions in its 
course, rises in the Lake of the Woods, to 
the north-west of Lake Superior, and in 
the distance from this last to the sea, it 
traverses a course of more than two thou- 
sand miles. seme d into account its beauty, 
as well as its length—the romantic passage 
among the Thousand Isles, between King- 
ston and Montreal—the size of its Lakes— 
the Dore of its Cataracts and Rapids, 
from Ni to the Chaudière, Montmo- 
renci, and St Ann’s—and the gigantic 
scale of its opening into the sea—it 13 be- 

ond all question the most magnificent river 
im the world. Neither the Amazons, the 
Plata, nor the Orinoco of South America, 
the Missouri or Mississippi of North America, 
the Niger or the Nile of Africa, the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Tigris, or the Euphrates in 
Asia, or the Danube, the Rhine, or the Vis- 
tula in Europe, can either of them present 
so remarkable a combination of objects of 
beauty and grandeur as the St. Lawrence.” 


Mr. Buckingham’s belief is that these 
Colonies have the capacity— 


‘6 For receiving and sustaining the surplus 
pulation of the mother-country, and as to 
their being made a source of wealth to their 
own inhabitants, as well as of large pecuniary 
benefit to Britain, from the extended com- 
merce of which they may be made the seat.” 


In Great Britain there are, he says, 
‘ the united evils of an increasing popu- 
lation, a descending trade, and a falling 
revenue, ’"—a combination which he attri- 
butes chiefly to impolitic legislation. He 
mentions, and with truth, that the root of 
all our social evils is want of employment 
Sor the labouring classes — 


‘* Since this, of course, renders them un- 
able to maintain themselves, and causes 
them to fall back on the classes above them 
for support—so the first step in the remedy 
required, is to procure them that employ- 
ment, by which alone they can earn their 
own subsistence, and contribute to the 
epi wealth of the kingdom, instead of 

coming a drain upon its resources, and 
augmenting its poverty.” 


The British population is increasing at 
the rate of a thousand a day, and suffici- 
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ent food is not obtainable by its inhabi- 
tants. Mr. B. says that— 


‘¢ For such a state of things as this, there 
are but two remedies. Either employment 
and food must be brought from abroad; or 
the people themselves must be removed to 
other lands, to obtain that which is denied 
them at home. A Free Trade with all the 
nations of the earth would speedily effect the 
former—Emigration, on an extensive scale, 
would accomplish the latter.” 


His plan is, that England, warned by 
what has taken place in and with other 
countries, shall encourage and assist the 
Colonization of all her distant possessions, 
and plant them with her surplus popula- 
tion of every age and class. Here are 
his statements :— 


‘ The four great elements requisite for the 
production of wealth, are land, labour, shill, 
and capital : the first, to yield the raw ma- 
terials, whether animal, vegetable, or mine- 
ral, of whichalmost all articles are composed ; 
the second, to perform the necessary opera- 
tions of obtaining these materials from the 
surface or the bowels of the earth ; the third, 
to direct these operations in the most econo- 
mical and most effective manner; and the 
fourth, to convey the requisite amount of po- 
pulation to the scene of their labours, and 
sustain them until the first realization of 
profit from their own industry shall enable 
them to support themselves. 

‘ Who can for a moment doubt that Eng- 
land possesses all these in greater abundance 
than any nation on the face of the globe ?— 
or that she has the power to use them all for 
the national welfare, by the mere will of her 
rulers, under the sanction of legislative 
enactment? 

‘‘ And first, of land.—To say nothing of 
the immense regions of untilled and un- 
trodden soil which belongs to England, in 
the Eastern world—amillions of acres in Hin- 
doostan and Ceylon—millions more in Aus- 
tralasia, the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Southern Seas—where there is room enough 
for the whole population of Great Britain 
and Ireland ten-times told : to say nothing 
of these, but confining ourselves solely to 
those North American Provinces of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton, 
Newfoundland, and Prince Edward Island, 
through which the tour recorded in this vo- 
lume extends, we have the following area : — 





ACRES. 
Canada . + + + + 222,720,000 
Nova Scotia . . . . 9,995,880 
New Brunswick 17,280,000 
Newfoundland 23,000,000 
Cape Breton . . . . 2,000,000 
Prince Edward Island . 1,360,000 
Total . . 276,355,880 
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‘ In order to make the comparative sise 
of these territories the more apparent, it may 
be well to append the following :— 


ACRES. 
England and Wales , 36,999,680 
Ireland . . . . . . 20,399,360 
Scotland + + + 18,000,000 





Total . . 75,399,040 

‘* It will be seen by this, that the area of 
the Canadas alone is about six times as large 
as that of all England and Wales; that New- 
foundland alone is larger than Ireland; that 
New Brunswick is nearly as large as Scot- 
land; and that Cape Breton and Prince Ed- 
ward Island are fully as large as Wales. 
The whole area of our North American Pro- 
vinces alone is more than twice as great as 
that of all France, which is 130,370,840 
acres: but while France has a population of 
35,000,000 of people, these Provinces have 
only an united population of 2,000,000, by 
the largest computation that can be made. 

‘ As we have seen that there is here land 
enough and to spare—for of the whole of 
this vast area there are not more than 30 
millions of acres granted, and of these not 
more than 5,000,000 cultivated—let us next 
see whether we have labour to apply to its 
cultivation. On this head,.few proofs will be 
required, since the general notoriety of the 
fact renders these unnecessary. ile Ire- 

d pours forth her tens of thousands of 
emigrants every year to the United States 
and to these Provinces,—whilst Scotland 
sends her hardy sons to the remotest regions 
of the globe in search of the means of ex- 
istence,—and while England has her union 
work-houses filled with her unemployed la- 
bourers, agricultural as well as manufactu- 
zing, and her poor's-rates and population 
each increasing yearly at a fearful rate,—no 
one can doubt of there being an abundance 
of labour to be had, in almost any quantity 
in which iÿ may be required. 

“ Of skill to direct that labour advanta- 
geously, there has hitherto been a lament- 
able deficiency in most of our Colonies; be- 
cause the business of Emigration not being 
undertaken or directed by the Government, 
but carried on by mercantile companies or 

rivate individuals on their own account,— 
ew besides the poor and destitute, who could 
not obtain subsistence in their own country, 
have turned their thoughts to Emigration as 
a remedy for the ills under which they la- 
boured. The poor, and persons of broken- 
down fortune and reckless character, have 
formed hitherto too large a proportion of the 
numbers going out as settlers to our Colonies : 
so that the “exile,’’ as it is called, is looked 
upon with feelings of the greatest distaste 
and reluctance by most persons; and b 
some, indeed, is closely associated with 
either misfortune or crime. But if more 
powerful snducements were offered, sufficient 
to.tempt a new and better elass of emigrants 
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to leave their native home, there would be 
no more difficulty in obtaining the highest 
amount of skill, in every department of agri- 
culture, mining, and trade, to supply the 
Colonies, than in procuring the requisite 
amount of labour, to be directed by these, 
for the developement of our Colonial re- 
sources, and the enrichment of all engaged 
in the increase of the national wealth. 

‘ The last element in the catalogue of re- 
Rs materials for the great work of maki 

e Colonies of England available to the 
motber-country, is the possession of the 
means of ing the requisite amount of 
labour and ski to the spots where they 
would be required, and the capéta/ to sustain 
such as might need that aid, until the first 
realization of the profits of their own in- 
dustry should enable them to sustain them- 
selves. With both of these, happily, Kag- 
land is as amply provided as any nation oa 
the earth. The number of her ships of war 
now lying idle in the harbours and docks of 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Deptford, Woelwich, 
and Sheerness, the Medway and the Thames, 
—are of themselves sufficient, if put inte 
commission, to convey a million of emi- 
grants every year to the shores of our North 
American provinces ;—and the funds of the 
public treasury could be as eaaily applied to 
such pacific and useful expeditiona, as to the 
laa of hostile fleets for the war with 
China—the transport of troops from Bengal 
and Madras for Canton and Chusan—or 
those of Bombay for the Indus and the war 
in Affghanistan. All the materials are in 
the hands of the British Government ; and 
the only thing that is wanting is the moral 
courage to use them aright.” 


The details of his plan it would be un- 
just to transfer, wholesale to our pages, 
and we might not make out a satisfactory 
abstract: suffice it to say that he declares, 
that at the cost of five millions sterling— 
less than the expense of the Chinese war— 
a million of persons might be conveyed 
across the Atlantic, and advantageously 
located, which sum would be actually 
saved in the diminution of the Poor- 
rates and private funds, throughout the 
kingdom. But herearises a great point :— 


‘ There is another point of view, how- 
ever, in which this transfer of a million of 
people from England to our North American 
Colonies may be regarded, and it is this :— 
while they remain in England, they cannot 
be otherwise than a burden to themselves 
and to the community, non-producing, and 
non-consuming, except at the expense of 
others, who, in one shape or another, have 
to bear the burden of their maintenance. 
But, on the soil of these provinces, this 
million of people would become at once pro- 
ducers of grain, cattle, end various other 


articles of food far beyond their own power 
to consume; and these they would most 
willingly exchange for every article of Bri- 
tish manufactures, which habit had rendered 
necessary or agreeable to them; and for 
which they would now have the means of 
paying, in the very description of produce 
which the manufacturing population of Eng- 
land most require. There would not be a 
single individual out of all the million going 
out, who would not become a speedy eus- 
tomer to Leeds, Bradford, Hal ax, and 
Rochdale, for woollens and flannels; to 
Manchester, Bolton, Oldham, and Stock- 
port, for printed and plain calicoes and fus- 
tians; to Derby, Coventry, and Macclesfield, 
for silks and ribbons; to Nottingham and 
Leicester for hats, hosiery, and lace; to 
Northampton for boots and shoes; to Nor- 
wich and Exeter for serges“and stuffs; to 
Birmingham and Wolverhampton for iron- 
mongery of every kind; to Sheffield for 
axes, edge-tools, and cutlery; to Stafford- 
shire for china, earthenware, and glass; to 
Belfast and Dundee for linen; to Glasgow 
and Paisley for cotton and woollen goods ; 
and to London for books, stationery, plate, 
jewelry, and a variety of other articles, 
which, as British settlers, they would not 
consent to do without, beyond the period in 
which they could pay for them; and that 
period would begin after their first or second 
oop of corn been raised, and the first 


produce of their herds and flocks bad been 
realised.”’ 


Again— 
‘ At present, many thousands of the 
poorest À ph of the British population leave 
the shores of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, for the western world. Some of these 
to Canada, and others to the United 
tates. As the former presents no particu- 
lar advantage over the latter in a pecuniary 
point of view, while the latter offers sear À 
temptations in the political importance wit 
which every citizen of the republic is there 
invested, thousands go the United States in 
preference. Many of these, never having 
enjoyed the franchise or suffrage in their own 
country, and attributing the pore which 
compelled them to leave it, to the misgovern- 
ment under which they lived, they become 
more hostile in their feelings towards Great 
Britain ana her political institutions than 
even the Americans themselves; and assist 
materially to foment and extend the worst 
spirit of hatred and contempt towards Eng: 
Jand, and her power and influence, whic 
characterizes the great mass of the lower 
classes of the American | 5 dont 
‘ Every individual of this large body of 
emigrants, amounting to more than 100,000 
yearly, might be drawn to our Colonies, and 
fixed there, by the plan I have proposed; 
and, then, instead of adding to the numbers 
pf those who become hostile to England and 
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English interests, they would swell the po- 
pulation most likely to be attached, as the 
great bulk of the Canadians of British de- 
scent at present are, to the name, honour, 
and welfare of the mother-country ; because, 
in addition to the instinctive preference of 
the nation and stock from whence we have 
sprung, which is common to the people of 
nations, there would, in this case, be the 
additional tie of gratitude for benefits con- 
ferred, and te ges enjoyed; while the 
continued communication with friends and 
relatives at home, and the constant inter- 
course with England, through the medium 
of books, newspapers, and private corres- 
pondence, would serve to strengthen and 
pa haga the reciprocal feelings of pride, 
oyalty, and affection for the father-land. 

‘ There are still some persons, aha fe 
happily their number is every year diminish- 
ing, who think a war would have at least 
this benefit, that it would rid the Sie à of 
some of its surplus population by deaths; 
that it would give suploynient to others in 
the equipment of fleets and armies ; and 
that it would revive many branches of trade, 
by causing a demand for the various articles 
required by the commissariat of large expe- 
are lan of Col h oposed 

‘ The of Colonization here pr 
would have all these advantages of reat, ex- 
cept the first (if that indeed could ever be 
considered one at all); and if it should 
be deemed necessary to keep up old names 
and old forms, for the sake of supporting 
what is called the “national dignity ;" let 
this be considered to be a war—not against 
France, or Russia, or America—it is true, 
but a war against Poverty, Disease, and 
Crime, three enemies more important to be 
subdued than any with which we have to 
contend, because they are always with us, 
and always draining our resources, and des- 
troying our prosperity. Let there be a 
‘ Royal Proclamation, ” if it be nece to 
‘ maintain the privileges of the Crown ; "— 
and let the Queen issue her ‘* Declaration of 
War” against these three great enemies of 
her realm and subjects. 

‘¢ Let the Admiralty be all in motion, to 
put into commission every unemployed or 
of war; let half-pay officers be summon 
from their retirement to enter into active 
service; let men be recruited and enlisted at 
all the outports of the kingdom ; and let the 
Government stores of materials and provi- 
sions, in all the dock-yards and arsenals of 
the coast, be collected and increased for the 
use of this Pacific Expedition. 

‘In lieu of cannon, mortars, bombs, 
shells, and rockets, let the iron-foundries be 
employed in making plough-shares, hoea, 
spades, and other agricultural implements : 
instead of muskets, lances, atid bayonets, 
let the workshops of England be employed 
in producing scythes, pruning knives, and 
reaping hooks. No war-horses for cavalry, 
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powder for artillery, or rum and brandy 
or sappers and miners, or infantry, would 
be required. In place of these, cattle for 
farm-stock, seed for sowing, aud wholesome 
food and drink for all classes, might be laid 
in, at half the cost; and quite as much acti- 
vity infused into the various channels of 
labour from which these supplies would be 
required, as any war with France, Russia, 
or America, could ee with this great 
advantage, that all the capital thus expended, 
instead of being lost and wasted, as it is in 
war, without an equivalent benefit, would be 
here productive of future wealth, more than 
sufficient to y all the first outlay. 

‘“ Thus, indeed, might we fulfil the first 
command of the Deity to his creatures, to 
** increase and multiply, and replenish the 
earth,” and realize the prophecy, ‘ that 
men should turn their swords into plough- 
shares, their spears into reaping hooks; that 
every man should sit under his own vine and 
under his own fig-tree, with none to make 
him afraid: and that nations should not 
learn war any more." 

‘ Such an Expedition as this, would be 
the most glorious that ever sailed from the 
shores of Europe,—undertaken with purer 
and more generous motives, and devoted to 
higher and nobler ends, than those of Da 
Gama or Columbus, of Drake or Anson, of 
Nelson or of Napier; and far more worthy 
than all these, of a nation professing to 
believe and follow that Gospel, which 
proclaims ‘ Peace on earth, and good will 
towards men.’ 

‘5 Let us hope, therefore, that it may be 
the fortunate lot of some individual, high in 
the councils of the nation, ta suggest this 
mode of National Relief to our young and 
innocent Queen; and that the attribute of 
benevolence, which so becomes a female 
crown, may be brought into such active 
operation as to lead to the serious adoption 
and practical execution of a plan, by which 
millions may be saved from a premature 
death,—and the condition of millions that 
survive be changed from poverty and 
wretchedness to competence and ease; the 
national wealth augmented, national indus- 
try employed, and national glory, of the 
truest and most enduring kind, be established 
on the firmest foundations on which earthly 
dominion can repose.” 


The day will probably come when 
Canada will be acknowledged by states- 
men to be the very best place to which 
our surplus population can go. Surely 
it is wiser that the emigration should be 
a national and recognised system, than 
one of chance or irregularity. The re- 
sources of Canada are immense. Let 
them then, be duly cultivated, and not 
only that province, but the mother- 
country must be benefited. 
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Mr. Buckingham's book, (which is 
enriched with a good map of British 
North America, and seven views by 
Bartlett,) touches incidentally upon the 
great topics of Temperance and Peace. 
On the former, the author lectured with 
success in many places, and against the 
sin as well as the horrors of war, he has 
invariably raised his voice and used his 
pen. We are glad to find that others, 
and able ones, have the boldness to de- 
nounce the system of bloodshed which, 
since the reign of Elizabeth, appears to 
have become part and parcel of owr inter- 
national system. We have earnestly and 
constantly condemned war—as alike at 
variance with the law of God and the 
happiness of man—and are pleased to find 
such a powerful ally as Mr. Bucking- 
ham. We give our best wishes for the 
success of his important and well-timed 
volume. 

Much additional interest is given to 
the work (besides the map of Canada, and 
the other British Provinces in America, ) 
by the following above-referred-to engra- 
vings by Mr. W. H. Baarrietr :-— 


Quebec from the opposite shore 

of the St. Lawrence . . . J. Cousen. 
Fish-market, Toronto , . . J.C. Bentley. 
Kingston, Lake Ontario . . H. Gri 
Montreal from the Mountain. 2. Wallis. 
Halifax from Dartmouth . . 2. Waiiis. 
St. John and -Portland, New 

Brunswick . . . . . . À. Wallis. 
Frederickton, New Brunswick W. Afossmen. 


Tue ]Iwrcugnczs or AnISTOCRACIES ON THE 
Resvozuriows or Narions; considered in 
relation to the present circumstances of 
the British Empire. 

By James J. Macintyre. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp. 448.— Fisher & Co., Newgate-street. 
Sheridan was accustomed to divide 

mankind into two classes—the few who 

think, and the many who only think that 
they are thinking! Mr. Macintyre be- 
longs to the former class. His work is 
not only the evident result of much 
thought—based upon experience, reflec- 
tion, and observation—but it is eminently 
calculated to make others think. It con- 
tains a large array of facts, from which, 

by inductive reasoning, a great many im- 

portant principles are drawn. Lord Bacoa 

spoke of History, as “ Philosophy teach- 
ing by Experience,” and in this light, 
also, it is considered by Mr. Macintyre. 

Many of his illustrations and arguments 
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are drawn from the Past—that mighty 
structure of facts—and the historical 
parallels which he makes are at once in- 
genious, interesting, and instructive. 
The design which the author contem- 
plated may best be learned from his own 
words. He speaks of the work as being— 
an attempt to bring from general history, 
ancient and modern, a few es to bear 
upon the peculiar condition of the British 
empire, in its political, fiscal, commercial, 
and colonial relations, but particularly on 
those circumstances which affect the comfort 
and happiness of the great mass of the de 
This attempt may be compared, or likened, 
to the action of a man, with a sounding-staff 
in his hand, who walks over the surface of 
history, and endeavours to indicate where 
danger exists beneath, in consequence of the 
hollowness of the ground, or of the collec- 
tion of materials in a state of fermentation, 
which will work into an explosion. The con- 
clusion, or result of the investigation and 
comparison, is, that there is at present, in 
this country, the excited action of that law 
of society that terminates in social convul- 
sion, out of which will arise the body of 
military despotism, or, will emerge a new 
constitutional fabric, cemented in the allu- 
vium deposited by the flood of revolution. 


From these few sentences it may be dis- 
covered, at once, that the author's poli- 
tics are of the “‘ Liberal’ sort,—at the 
same time, it is right to add that he dis- 
claims the idea of his work being consi- 
dered one of a party nature, in the 
ordinary meaning of the expression. 
** Throughout the whole,” he says, “‘ we 
are not aware (that is,,Mr. Macintyre is 
not), that the word Radical or Chartist 
appears ; and the two, alternately, domi- 
nant parties,, Tories and whigs, are only 
cursorily alluded to, in the consideration 
of the political events of the last few 
years.” On his hypothesis, that the con- 
dition of the multitude has gradually be- 
come deteriorated, amid the shocks and 
shouts of mere party-warfare, and that 
the poorer classes, comparatively speak- 
ing, are considerably more burthened 
with taxation than are the higher classes, 
Mr, Macintyre builds his arguments, and 
tells us that— 


Our whole system is founded on principles, 
impolitic, unmanly, and unsoldierly. The 
impolicy consists in resting the revenue of a 
great empire on such a variable and uncer- 
tain source as consumption ; it is unmanly, 
by laying on the poor and weak what ought 
to be borne by the wealthy and strong ; it is 
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unsoldierly, as it breake the law, and disre- 
gards the etiquette of extreme danger. Nel- 
son on the wreck, or Wellington in the siege, 
would have divided the weevil'd biscuit with 
the cook’s mate, or the ration of brown bread 
and horseflesh with the common soldier. 
And why should it be indifferent in aristo- 
cratic legislation! Is a people to perish, on 
the discussion of the duty on a bushel of 
wheat? or to pass through the flames of re- 
volution, to obtain fair play and common 
justice ? 


The most startling, as well as the most 
striking parts of the volume are those in 
which the author appeals to History in 
support of his belief, that the revolutions 
and downfall of mighty States have been 
mainly caused by the mal-government of 
the Aristocracy. 

He shews that the decline, or the re- 
volution of nations results from severe 
taxation, and states that the probably 
present depressed condition of the British 
Emnire has arisen, not from any tempo- 
rary derangement of finance and trade, 
but from a long continuance of indifferent 
or bad legislation. We are bound to say 
that Mr. Macintyre, in the discussion of 
this question, shews much impartialsty— 
he equally condemns Whig and Tory for 
the mal-administration of public affairs. 

The second Book, on “ the origin, 
progress, and consolidation of the British 
Aristocratic Power,” enters fully into the 
question, and argues closely upon it. We 
may say that it does more,—it discusses 
the important questions of Food, Popu- 
lation, and Government (arguing against 
Malthus and Chalmers), and it contends 
that an unrestricted commerce between 
this country and the rest of the world 
can alone raise our fellow subjects from 
poverty and depression, to competence 
and happiness. He argues, too, that, as 
landowners, the Aristocracy pay little to 
the public taxes, and, throughout the 
whole work runs the argument that to 
rest the public revenue upon taxes or 
consumption, is the very height of exe- 
cutive folly. Weare setting forth the 
sentiments of our author. 

As this is a non-political Magazine, 
we have not entered fully into a review 
of Mr. Macintyre’s work. It is, on 
many accounts, worth attentive perusal, 
not only for the truths it contains, and 
apparent honesty of conviction with 
which they are enforced, but for the true 
Saxon language in which they are stated. 
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In conclusion, wa may add that Mr. 
Macintyre writes with the force and ful- 
ness of Cobbett. ‘But, after all, the real 
falacy on this subject appears to us to be, 
that the free trade of which he and 
others are speaking, is not in its strict- 
est sense free trade on both sides, on our 
side and on the part of some other na- 
tion or nations with whom we trade. 
We might, however, venture to add 
that, inasmuch as Great Britain professes 
herself to be more enlightened than all 
the world besides, it is undoubtedly her 
duty to set the bright example as far as 
she can, without positive injury to the in- 
terests and well-being of her own people. 
Tue Sronu, arp ornzn Posus. By Francis 
Benuoch.~~7. Miller, 9, Newgate Street. 
Tux principal pem— The Storm—in 
this collection is—alas! that we must say 
it—a dead failure. Of incidents, it has, 
indeed, so little, that he who reads it, in 
the hope of finding a story, will be sadly 
disappointed. Here and there are pass- 
ages which will please—hints of song 
which will linger in the memory—snatches 
of melody, the spontaneous and the beau- 
tiful, which we read and read again, 
until they grow into the mind, as it were, 
make us lament that the poet did 
not always write in this happy vein. Of 
this better kind is the description of 
Summer and Autumn :— 
The Summer came with the Summer’s joy, 
As merry at heart as a laughing boy 
As he runs and bounds and laughs and sings 
Till the joyous tear in his bright eye springs : — 
On came she bounding in sunshine and rain, 
Deneing in music o’er mountain and plain ; 
Blithe was her life, led in woods and bowers, 
Sweet was the music she drew from the flowers, 
As she hung them and swung them on bending 


trees, 
Homes for the insects and food for the bees ; 
Lire petals were nourish'd with sunlight aad 
ew 
Till her love was return’d in the odours they 


rew; 

Bhe bath'd all their lips on the fading of light, 
And tenderly folded them up for the night, 
Fond watch o’er their pillows untiring she kept, 
And kisses gave al] x à they slumber’d and slept. 


But Summer was robb’d of hergarments so 
een 
When sunny-brow’d Autumn arose on the 


scene ; 

Ripe was his ruddy face,—firm was bis tread, 
His mantle was purple and yellow and red 
And brown,—and the locks on his lofty brow 
‘In richness and beauty were seen to grow 
‘Like the yellowing ears of the ripening corn 
.Wav'd by the breath of the joyous morn. 
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Those locks in their glory were fair to see 

As the sunny waves of a golden sea. 

He stretch'd out his arms and shook his head 
Till the luscious fruits ef the year were spread; 
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pear 

Brought gladness to all,—mirth everywhere! 

The last of his locks frem his crown was shorn 

By a maiden whose cheek wore the blusi of the 
morn : 

It seem'd as she twin’d it around her brow 

Like a sunset cloud on a meuatain of mow: 

Mirth was let loose, and away went the strain 

Till the concave of heaven return’d it again. 

From a whisper, the echoes to thunder increas’é 

To welcome the Queen of the Harvest feast ! 

Men’s woven hands were her holy throne, 

And, O! she was lovely to look upon, 

A spirit lay laughing within her blue eye, 

A spirit of love that made young men sigh 

As they bore her home o’er the daisied green, 

The beautiful, innocent, harvest-queen ! 

No monarch on earth was more b i'm sure, 

Wer heart was so light and her ts se 


ure { 
what would I not venture, where would I act 


roam, 

To be present again at 4 barveat-home ! 

Then rustling leaves from the trees fell down, 

And the winged seeds by his breath were blown 

Over the seas bearing verdure and smiles 

To the rugged crests of the distant Isles. 

The flowers droop’d down on their wintry bed, 

a pass’d them unheeded and thought them 

ead; 

But do they then die f or only rest, 

To arise again like a spirit that’s blest ? 

As old Autumn was dying, no mere did he 
crave 

Than that maiden might sing him to sleep in 
his grave. 

His calm spirit fied like a bright setting sun, 

Giving emiles to the last and life when gone! 


The miscellaneous poems, which make 
fully three-fourths of the volume, are 
unequal in quality. Some are common- 
place enough—some of a very superior 
order. Those in the Scottish dialect are 
by far the best, reminding us of what has 
been happily written by Motherwell, 
Tannahill, and others, who have followed 
where Burns—the immortal !—led the 
way. There is truth, nature, and sim- 
plicity, in what follows :— 


My bonny Mary Milligan, 
Twal dreary years hae gane 

Sin’ we twa younkers through the woods 
Were wandering alane ; 

Were wandering alane ; 
As blythe as blythe could be ; 

I saw nae lass I loed but ane, 
An’, Mary, it was ye. 

Your hair was like the raven sheen, 
Like brightest stars your e’e, 

And white as newly-drifted snaw 
Your bogom seemed to me; 


Your voice was like the music made 
By birdies on the tree, 

Sse cheerie, Mary Milligan, 
Were a’ your words to me. 

O bonny Mary Milligan, 
Ye'd lay your loof in mine, 

An’! wi' loe an’ innocence 
Wad press your fingers fine! . 

When on my breast your bonny brow 
To rest a wee ye'd lean, 

Wi’ very joy our hearts wad melt, 
An’ tears fill baith our e’en. 

There we wad sit in ecstasy, 
But ne'er a word we spak’; 

An’ O the ties that Nature bound 
She surely wunna break ! 

Time, Space, and Memory only make 
Ye sari the distance seem 

In beauty, like the heavenly things 
We whiles see in a dream. 

But Fortune's ever-shifting wheel 
Has changefu’ been to me, 

And, bonny Mary Milligan, 

as turn’d me far ye; 

Has turn’d me far awa, my luve, 
Across the foamy sea ; 

But , bonny Mary Milligan, 
My heart's at hame wi’ ye; 


Not merely in these lyrics, which 
trasting Affection pens, but in those 
where Contemplation, subdued to mourn- 
falness, gives birth, does Mr. Bennoch 
exhibit power. How beautiful (because 
how true) is the following allusion to a 
fair girl who had fallen a prey to con- 
sumption :— 

She slept—she died,—how cold, how 
beautiful ! 

The smile upon her marbling cheek was 
stay'd, 

And made her to imagination seem 

The sculptured form of happmess asleep : 

Like pene strains of er 

Upon ‘the balm e of nigh 1 

So softiy into ne bn ten 

Where music ende, and silence first begins, 

sa = pass’d from earth to dwell with 

oD 


Is there not the strong power of Trath, 
also, in this glowing description of a 
summer sunset. It seems to us like one 
of Turner’s best pictures changed into 
words, or, more correctly, like a union of 
what Italian Claude and English Collins 
might have done, had they painted with 
pen instead of pencil. There are hues 
which are words, and Mr. Bennoch here 
shows that there are words, also, which 
are hues :— 


The san was sinking in ‘the glowing west, 
The yeRow clouds were floating on the air 
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Like shipe of gold upon an amber sea; 

Freighted with spirits blest, sailing to heaven. 

The breeze was charg’d with melody, sweet 
sounds : 

From birda, and humming bees returning home, 

Laden with all the riches of the hills 

To cheer the young things in their lonely cells, — 

And food in plenty ; store against the time 

When winds blow chill and hills are bleak and 


bare, 
A lesson most significant to man ! 
Anon, the shepherd’s pipe, the lowing kine, 
The gentle lambkins Heating in the fold, . 
The whistling of the lazy hind, from toil 
Returning with his team, the milkmaid’s song, 
The choir of minstrels on their leafy boughs, 
The city's hum, the babbling stream, the chime 
Of evening mingling made a concert wild, 
Most natural—moast beautiful ! 


The volume is dedicated to Words- 
worth, and truly Wordsworthian are 
many passages. For instance, here is 
the conclusion of “‘ Reflections written at 
Sainford Spa.” The allusion is to the 
author's mother :-— 


Upon this elm, a sapling then, 

But now a stately tree, 

His name was carved ;-—where is it now? 
No trace of it I see. 

Grave lesson here for all whe woo 
Ambition, power, or fame; 

The name had long outlived the man—- 
The tree outlives the name! 


We have quoted sufficient to show 
that, not without full grounds, do we 
declare this writer to be a man of ability 
and feeling—one who has the heart to 
conceive and the genius to express 
Poetry in her proper form. In this 
volume he has broken the ice. The next 
effort will be judged by more severe rules 
of criticism, and will increase, we hope, 
the favorable opinion which we have been 
induced to form of the present attempts 
at Song. 

There is oftimes a something in 8 
book, which tempts us to welcome it— 
truly may we say so of this, which, for a 
book of song, is robed in a dress of green, 
with tastefully entwining sprigs of gold— 
costly yet chaste. 


Broeraraican Izzusrrariows or St. PAuL's 
Carueprat. By George Lewis Smyth.— 
Whittaker § Co., Ave Maria Lane, 


This is a new livraison of the “ Popular 
Library of Modern Authors,” which is 
to be followed by a work, on a similar 
plan, relative to Westminster Abbey. 
The plan is very simple : there is, fret, 





an historical sketch of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul’s—then a series of 
memoirs of eminent persons interred in 
that sacred edifice, and, lastly, an ap- 
pendix, containing a full and complete 
list, from the earliest to the present 
time, of the dignitaries of St. Paul's: 
This combination of history and anec- 
dotal biography-matter tend to make a 
book more entertaining than solid, but 
the present volume is eminently enter- 
taining. It did not require any par- 
ticular research or labour on the part of 
the author, nor has it been put forth as 
the result of much study. 

We learn from it that on the site where 
now stands St. Paul’s Cathedral, origi- 
nally was erected a temple to Diana. 
That the first translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the Saxon tongue is said 
to have been made by the monks of this 
church, under the patronage of Athel- 
stan, grandson of Alfred the Great. 
Succeeding monarchs became the bene- 
factors of St. Paul's, but the fire of 
London (in 1088) destroyed the church. 
It rose, however, from its ashes, and 
became greater than before, and, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., the foundation 
was pillaged to a large extent. In the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, it 
was much mutilated, (from the popular 
hatred of popery,) and in the civil war it 
was desecrated by having Cromwell's 
cavalry quartered in it. In September, 
1666, it was consumed in what is com- 
monly called the great fire of London. 
Mr. Smyth says :— 

‘The massy walls, the work of years, 
and which had endured for ages, s after 
the great fire, above the universal wreck, 
awful and sublime. Much doubt and con- 
sideration now ensued, in order to determine 
what best could be done with this range of 
grand ruin, which covered a space of ground 
nearly equal to three acres and a half. 
veral ineffectual attempts to repair were 
made : at last commissioners were appointed 
to report upon the subject, and, fortunately 
for posterity, they agreed in recommending 
a new building. The work was confided to 
Sir Christopher Wren, and the present edifice 
affords the best proof that can be offered of 
the excellence of the choice made upon that 
memorable occasion. The first stone of the 
new cathedral was laid June 21, 1675, during 
the reign of Charles II., and the choir was 
opened for divine service on the day of 

anksgiving for the peace of Ryswick, De- 
cember 2, 1697. So commendable an in- 
stance of public spirit and personal ability 





cannot be tod ofteti referred to ad an 
to other days. St. Peter's at Rome, which 
is the only compeer in the world with the 
metropolitan church of Great Britain, occu- 
pied 145 years in building, and twelve suc” 
cessive architects were required to complete 
it: St. Paul's was finished im forty years, 
under the Presidency of one bishop of Lon- 
ae eng the direction of oe architect. The 
iamen nts for this purpose were 
rene pif levied on all coals im 
rted into London, and still further en- 
ed by the contributions of private indi- 
viduals. This liberality amply redeemed 
the promises held out in the instructions 
given to the architect at the commencement 
of his labours, and which enjoined him to 
frame a design handsome and noble, suit- 
able to all the ends of religion, to the expec” 
tations of the city, and the reputation of the 
country at large; and to take it for granted 
that money would be provided to accomplish 
the The whole expense of the 
building according to the etimate in Sir H. 
Ellis’s edition of Dugdale’s St. Paul's, 
amounted to £736,752 2s. 34d. 

The present edifice of St. Paul's is a rich 
and tasteful specimen of Grecian architec- 
ture, and the only English cathedral built in 
the same style. According to the prevalent 
models of sttch buildings, f is in the sha 
of a cross, and divided, according to the 
established plan, into aisles and a nave. The 
extreme length is 500 feet, and the À Ps 
breadth, which is from north to south, along 
the proper transcept, 250 feet. The lengt 
of the choir is 165 feet, and its breadth, in the 
middle aisle, 40 feet. The length of the 
nave and aisles is 107 feet; and the height, 
from the pavement in the street to the top of 
the cross, is 404 feet. Internally the height 


from the floor to the dome is 356 feet. The 


ground plot occupies a space equal to 2 
acres, 16 perches, and 70 feet. is area 
is situated in the wards of Castle Baynard 
and Farringdon Within, and in the parishes 
of St. Gregory and St. Faith. The burial- 
ground is elevated above the street, and sur- 
rounded by a stately balustrade of cast-iron, 
with each palisade 5 feet 6 inches in height, 
from the forge of Lamberhurst, in Kent. 
Before the front portico, which faces the 
west, stands a statue of Queen Anne, in whose 
reign this splendid building was finished. 
At the base of the figure are allegorical per- 
sonifications of her different dominions— 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, and America. 
This group was the work of Francis Bird, a 
man of considerable repute in his time. For 
this work, no small portion of which was sup- 
plied hy the hands of a later artist, to fill up 
the breaches of time and accident, Bird re 
ceived £1180. The arcade of St. Paul's is 
enerally preferred to that of St. Peter's, as 
ing at once simpler, nobler, and more con- 
sistently effective. Itis composed of a double 
elevation of porticos; the first of twelve pal- 
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lars in the Corinthian, the second of eight, 
in the Composite order, which are crowned 
with a triangular pediment. Upon the enta- 
blature is worked the story of St. Paul's con- 
version, by Bird, and on the apex of the pe- 
diment rises a statue of the same apostle. 
St. Peter is recognised by the attendant cock 
to the right, and on the left stands St. James 
in the habit of a pilgrim. These statues are 
each 11 feet in height. It may be as well 
here to admit, that the only sound objections 
made to this front condemn the form of the 
campanile turrets which flank the sides ; and 
perhaps the inverted segments thus distin- 
guished are not altogether accordant with 
the more simple outlines which constitute 
the charm of all classical buildings in the 
Grecian or Roman style. 

The transepts are entered by semicircular 
porticos, with the royal arms supported in 
the hands of angels, engraved upon the en- 
tablature of the southern portico. This 
pheenix is the work of Gabriel Cibber, the 
father of Colley Cibber, the comic author and 
actor. Beneath appears the emphatical word, 

gam— I shall arise,” which is the 
motto of the cathedral, as the phoenix is its 
crest. The choice is said to have been made 
from the following circumstance :—One day 
as Sir Christopher Wren was marking out 
the foundation of the great dome, a labourer 
was desired to carry a stone from a heap of 
adjoining rubbish, and lay it down as a mark 
for the workmen. It happened to be the 
fragment of an old tomb-stone, upon which 
one only word of the epitaph remained vi- 
sible, and that word Reswrgam, which was 
popularly accepted asan omen of the under- 


1 
The dome intersects the cross, and is sup- 
ported in majestic simplicity by four massive 
piers, each 40 ft. square. Externally it is en- 
vironed with an admirable colonnade, ter 
minated by a lantern and globe, surmounted 
by a cross. The diameter of this globe is 
aix feet, and it is capable of containing six 
PRE the cross is in height six feet. The 
est view of the church is obtained under the 
cupola, which was painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, who has been pronounced by his 
admirers the best historical painter this 
country can boast. The design records the 
principal features in the life of the apostle 
to whom the fabric stands dedicated. His 
remarkable conversion near Damascus, ac- 
cording to Acts chap. ix. is first delineated ; 
then, his address before Sergius Paulus, an 
the judgment of Elymas, Acts chap. xiii. ; 
next, the conversion of the jailor of Philippi, 
chap. xiv., which is preceded by the sacri- 
fice at Lystra, in the same chapter. After 
these he is represented preaching to the 
Athenians, as in chap. xvil.; the Ephesians 
burning their magical books follows, chap. 
xix. ; his defence before Agrippa, chap. xxiv., 
and his shipwreck, near elts, chap. xxvii., 
conclude the series. 
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. This long description is the more neces- 
sary as time and dust have greatly dulled 
the beauties of this noble work: already 
the plaster is peeling off; and unless some 
pains be quickly taken to preserve it, a trace 
of it, ere long, will not be visible. Painting 
in fresco seems to be gaining friends in 
England; a strong desire is expressed in 
favour of its introduction in the new houses 
of parliament. The publie, perhaps, would ~ 
be induced to take a greater interest than. 
it has done in the subject, if more care had 
been taken of the few specimens of the art 
which we happen to possees already. There 
is an anecdote of ‘powerful interest told of 
Sir James Thornhill, while painting this 
cupola. One day, while at work, a friend 
stood talking to him on the scaffold, which, 
though broad, was not railed in. He had 
just given the last touch to the head of one 
of the apostles, and retreating hastily, as is 
the custom with artists, to observe the effect, 
had actually reached backwards the last step 
of the scaffolding, when the gentleman, ob- 
serving his danger, snatched up a brush 
and hastily bedaubed the whole figure. 
‘ Heavens!” exclaimed the astonished ar- 
tist, advancing as quickly as he had retired, 
“what have you done?f’—‘‘Saved your 
life,” replied his companion, describing at 
the same time the position in which Thorn- 
hill had been standing. 

Amongst the works of art in the cathe- 
dral, it were unpardonable to omit a notice 
of the beautiful simplicity of the clock- 
work, and the fine tone of the great bell. 
Both are of ingenious construction: the dial- 
plate of the clock, small as it appears from 
the street below, is fifty-seven feet in cir- 
cumference, and has its minute-hand eight 
feet in length. The weight of the bell is 
11,474 lbs.; it strikes the hours; is heard 
at a distance of twenty miles, and is only 
tolled to announce the death of the king, 
the lord mayor, the bishop of London, or a 
member of the royal family. Neither are 
the iron gates on entering the choir and 
dividing the aisles to be passed by without 
notice; the workmanship on them’ will be 
found exquisitely fine, and highly deserving 
of praise. 

Near the altar stands the episcopal throne, 
surmounted by a mitre, and relieved b 
carved festoons of fruit and flowers. It is 
only occupied on occasions of great solem- 
nity; the more usual seat for the bishop of 
the diocese may be recognised by the carved 
pelican sucked by its young, and the mitre 
upon it. Opposite is the lord mayor's seat, 
marked by the city sword and mace: the 
dean’s stall is covered by a canopy under 
the choir, and may be rs by fes- 
toons of fruit and flowers. The contiguous 
seats are reserved for the canons residen- 
tiary; while the other clerks, choristers, and 
officers, have appropriate places, railed with 
brass, on either side of the choir." 
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Many will be surprised to learn that 
the first monument in St. Paul's was 
not erected until 1791. It is a rule, 
and a wise one, that no monument shall 
be placed in this Cathedral until a com- 
mittee of Royal Academicians has ap- 
proved of its design. Most of the monu- 
ments have been raised at the public 
expense. In a parliamentary return, 
dated February 6, 1838, the expense of 
the whole is thus stated : — 


€ 
1. Lord Rodney e ° + « 6300 
2. General Lord Heathfield . . 2100 
3. Earl Howe : ; ‘ - 6300 
4. Major-General Dundas . . 3150 
5. Captain Faulkner, ax. . . 4200 
6. Earl St. Vincent : - 2100 
7. Lord Duncan ‘ : . 2100 
8. Captain Burges, 2x. « « 5250 
9. Captain Westcott, ax. . . 4200 
10. Captains Mosse and Riou, wx. . 4200 
11. Sir Ralph Abercrombie 6300 
12. Lord Nelson . ë a 6300 
13. Lord Collingwoed . - . 4200 
14. Captain Cooke, Rx. . 1575 
15. Captain Duff, BN. ® ® . 1575 
16. Captain Hardinge, mm . . 1575 

17. Major-Generals Mackenzie and . 
angworth . . . . 2100 

18. Lieutenant General Sir John 
Moore ry . e ° - 4200 
19. Marquis Cornwallis ._ - 6300 
20. Major-General Houghton: + 1575 

21. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William 
Myers. . «© « « 1575 
22. Major-General Bowes . « 1575 
23. Major-General Le Marchant . 1575 

24. Major-Generals Crauford and 
ackinnon . ° . - 2100 
25. Major-General Sir Isaac Brock . 1575 
26. Colonel Cadogan 2 ‘: 1575 
27. Major-General Hay - . ~- 1575 

28. Major-Generals Gore and Sker- 
rett . , : . - 2100 
29. Major-General Gillespie . 1575 
30. Major-General Ross. . . 1575 

31. Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Picton +  . RE . 3150 

32. Major-General Sir William Pon- 
sonby . : ; . 9150 

33. Major-Generals Pakenham and 
ibbs . . +  « 2100 


Aggregate amount . £100,800 
The illustrative memoirs which are 
here given do not merit any particular 
notice, as they are avowedly compilations. 
They are neatly written, and though 
they do not contain any points of novelty, 
communicate information in an agreeable 
ie The Re ne of he Nel- 
son, James enjamin and 
Sir Thomas Laseaiss: ei 
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Larrsne walTtan puarxo a Jouxuz +0 
SWITSERLAMD 18 THE Antoun or 1841. 2 
vols. By Mrs. Aazron Yarzs.— Duncan 
& M Paternoster-row. 


Mrs. Yates has, after her own style, 
favored the public with her autumn jour- 
ney in Switzerland,—the veritable 

‘ Land of the mountain and the flood.” 


She writes—as woman usually does, with 
singular clearness, and considerable power 
of description. Following ‘ the good 
old plan,” she commences at the com- 
mencement of her travels, and takes us 
with her from Calais, through Cambrai, 
Rheims, Nancy, and Mulhausen, enter- 
ing Switzerland at that part of the fron- 
tier nearest Basle. The tour is thence 
continued to the elegant Baths of Baden, 
Zurich, the sweetly located Lucerne, 
retired Interlachen, gay Berne, Lacer- 
anne, picturesque Geneva, interesting 
Chamouny, and the lofty Martigny (in- 
cluding a visit to the interesting Hospice 
of the Great St. Bernard), and is con- 
cluded with an entrance into Italy by the 
Simplon route. An account of all this 
would have furnished sufficient for one 
most interesting volume, but Mrs. Yates, 
putting forth her journal in the form 
of letters to her daughters, has thought 
fit to throw in a great deal of historical 
matter from Vieusseux's work upon Swit- 
zerland—an intrusion which how agree- 
able soever toa home reader, evidently 
destroys the erai-semblanee of the book, 
and makes the letters read like lectures. 
. Mrs. Yates stands up, we see, for the 
prerogatives of her sex. Blaming Ne- 
poleon for not having taken the advice 
of Josephine, who recommended him not 
to assume the imperial purple, she adds,— 

If men will, as I said before, disregard 
the counsel of their wives, there can be no 
help for them. Julius Cœæear was another 
memorable instance of such folly. Had he 
been sufficiently attentive to conj stric- 
tures, he might have lived greatly instead of 
dyin oracebally: I advise all men, of high 
and low degree equally, to shun those i- 
cious examples, and te listen with hearts 
inclined to us, at all events when we ‘‘ charm 
wisely,’ and who will venture to assert this 
being a matter of rare oceurrence ? 
A curious fact is mentioned in connexion 
with “ la grande Salle,” in the Bishop's 
residence at Rheims. 

This apartment is of great size. We 
conjectured that it is from 150 to 200 feet in 


length. The walls are covered with the 


[counr macazin«. } 
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pictures of the kings who have undergone 
that ceremony selon le règle at Rheims, be- 
ginning with Clovis, the first christian king 
of France, for whose special use at his coro- 
nation it is said angels brought from heaven 
a chalice containing sacred oil, still carefully 
preserved for the benefit of his successors. 


And, we are told :— 


It isremarkable that the portrait of Charles 
X. fills the last space which, on his accession 
to the throne, remained on the walls of the 
vast chamber. It may have pret like 
the handwriting on the wall, that his dynasty 
is to reign no more. 


Of the Baths of Baden (an account 
and view of which have been s0 admirably 
farnished by Mr. Burford at his pano- 
rama), Mrs. Yates does not give any ac- 
count—putting us off, instead, with an 
extract from a letter written about three 
centuries ago by Pozzio Bracciolini. At 
Zurich she is more communicative :— 


The Katzen Bastie is now converted into 
a shrubbery garden open at all times to the 
public, for whose accommodation there are 
numerous seats. From one of these I first 
looked upon the snow-capped mountains, 
and indescribably beautiful was the view 
before me. The lake at my feet; its banks, 
in all directions in which I could see, covered 
with cheerful dwellings; their outstretched 
gardens, farms, and orchards, indicatin 
comfortand enjoyment; the horizon bounded 
by a lofty chain of mountains, the deep violet 
hue of some, contrasting with the snowy 
aummits of others, radiant in the setting sun, 
formed a scene of beauty such as I, who am 
no great traveller, never before contemplated 
but in a picture. [I lingered at the Katzen 
Bastie until it became dark, and it seemed as 
if a shower of stars had fallen on earth and 
water: such was the effect, produced by the 
distant lights from the houses and those above 
and around, which the calm surface of the 
lake reflected. 


Further descriptions of Zurich, in this 
happy manner, would have been agree- 
able ; but the fair writer did not “ feel at 
all well” on the second day she was there, 
and ‘‘ the heat was excessive” ——not a very 
unusual thing in that country at that 
season—so, instead of going to look at 


the sights, she remained at home and” 


spent her time in writing some fifteen 
pages of a history of Zurich, from the 
work of Vieusseux ! 

The Lake of Zug, says Mrs. Yates, 
‘6 looks calm, soft, and beautiful, as 
though the baneful influence of men’s 
angry passions never approached its 
sequestered banks.” This is prettily ex- 
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pressed, and exactly conveys the idea 
when the lake is seen in such a state of 
placid calmness. It is added, with some 
truth, “ This lake reminds me very much 
of our English lake of Ulswater, which 
I think not inferior in any respect.” Had 
Mrs. Yates seen, as we have seen, either of 
these lakes when tossed by angry tem- 
pests, she might as justly have compared 
them with a mighty revolutfén endea- 
voring to burst all bounds of control to 
authority, raging and foaming, and lash- 
ing itself against its natural barriers— 
as in the artificial state—beating against 
the roots of the trees and endeavoring 
to deluge the surrounding country ; but 
we beheld among other things, the dread 
storm on the lake of Geneva, and we 
passed Ulswater when the ordinary tourist 
—the summer excursionist—is generally 
ensconsed quietly in a snug corner, in a 
nice parlour by a warm fire-side. 
Speaking of the ledge of rock, called 
Schwytz, near the village of Brunnen, 
opposite Lucerne, Mrs. Yates says :— 


This rock is covered with verdant turf, 
fresh as the memory of the “ honest conspi- 
rators’’ Werner Stauffacher, Walter Furst, 
and Arnold Melchtal, who met on this spot, 
called Grutli, and swore the oath which 
baffled all Austria's proud pretensions, and 
which was the origin of the Swiss Confede- 
ration. The tradition is, that at the moment 
their oath (for it was a virtuous one) was 
recorded in heaven, three springs of water 
gushed forth, which still keep this spot bright 
as an emerald gem. 


This is a very poetical tradition, wor- 
thy of being embalmed in deathless 
verse. The account of placid Lucerne 
itself, is worth extracting :— 


There are no demonstrations of commercial 
bustle in the streets here, nor is there any 
appearance whatever of pov A quiet- - 
ness ani repose pervade them, which are 
most pleasing; thereby leaving the mind in 
undisturbed liberty to enjoy the varying 
views (as sunshine or clouds may happen to 

revail) of one of the most beautiful fies in 
urope. 

Lucerne, however, is enlivened on market- 
days by the arrival, in boats of all sizes, of 
numerous peasants from Wilhelm Tell’s 
country, with the productions for sale of 
their farms and gardens; and it is delightful 
to see their healthy happy countenances, 
when assembled on such occasions. The 
women dress in a variety of costumes, and 
take as active a part in the disposal of their 
wares as their fathers and brothers; and I 
fancy the young men and girls enjoy theze 
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re-unions with as high a relish as do their 
‘contemporaries, the soirées of the beau 
monde. One of the prettiest lasses I ever 
saw was most richly as well as tastefull 
dressed: her dark, tight bodice was embrot- 
dered in every color, and, as she told us, 
done by herself. ‘It showed her delicate 
shape to advantage, and contrasted well with 
her full snowy white sleeves; long silver 
chains passed from the shoulders at the back 
to the fron@ her luxuriant hair was decorated 
with rose’colored ribbons, entwined with 
many plaits, fastened together in a knot by 
large -silver ‘bodkins. ‘She riveted our 
attention by her modest and beautiful ap- 
arance, and we got into conversation with 
er respecting her home and family in 
Unterwalden; and on our expressing a wish 
that your sisters had an opportunity of 
sketching her costume, which she seemed 
much gratified at our remarking (for ‘where 
none admire tis useless to excel ”), she readily 
offered toreturn with them to the hotel, where 
she sat for some time patiently, and in appa- 
rently unconscious beauty. The mountaineers 
of Scotland, and I believe of Ireland too, are 
very averse to their likenesses being taken, 
‘believing if this happens that they shall soon 
die. The Swiss are, as far as I can judge, 
free from all superstition of this kind. Our 
pretty maiden conversed in German with your 
sisters, whilst they were busy with their 
pencils, until the hour came for her to return 
with her father in his boat. We followed 
her in idea to her mountain home, and 
imagined her there relating the adventures 
of the day, and showing to the family circle 
the little present we had given; they would 
doubtless wonder from what outlandish part 
of the world the strange people came who 
‘thought herself and her apparel worthy of 
note and comment. She was a good deal 
surprised on seeing our likeness, but not quite 
-so much I suppose as Eve, when the watery 
mirror gave back her charms—but the simple 
‘innocent girl was evidently delighted with 
the ‘‘ answering looks of sympathy and love” 
that she gazed upon. We shook hands cor- 
dially in bidding each other farewell: her 
‘* Lebewohl”’ was uttered in sweet accents. 
The covered bridges at Lucerne are 
amongst its most striking objects: one ef 
them, very near to our hotel, extends within 
a few feet of the shore, across a narrow part 
of the lake, to the church at the opposite side 
of St. Leodegar, the patron saint of Lucerne. 
Between the painted roof and the part ap- 
propriated to foot passengers there is an open 
space, and a bench running along it, where 
we often sit, enjoying the magnificent scenery 
-of the lake, when 


‘The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Are neither broken nor at rest s 

In bright board À they lie, 

Like future joys to fancy’s eye.” 


Or, if we find ourselves there on a fine even- 


ing at sunset, in returning from our evening 
ini: we linger to behold 


“The western waves of ebbing day 

Roll o’er a sis catia ihe way; 

Each e each fli ire, 

Is bathed in Hoods of living ne” 
Nothing can be more commodious than these 
said benches, where, sheltered from sun and 
rain, we can enjoy those ever-varying and 
surprisingly quick transitions from one kind 
of ty to another, which glance or fit 
along the meuntains, evanescent as our 
thoughts. 

There are pictures painted on triangular 
pieces of wood, that fit between the beams 
of the roof of the bridge; and i 
goin in one direction, on looking up, find 

3 of the New Testament displayed 
by ter’s art. The parti subject 
of "piece is i underneath in 
German, and accompanied by suitable texts. 
On returning ever the same bridge, the 
other sides of the triangles illustrate the 
Old Testament ; thus affording, as has been 
justly said, “ Lessons for every heart, 3 

ible for all eyes.” 


The journey, 140 miles, between Lu- 
cerne and Langnau appears to have pre- 
sented some most picturesque scenery :— 


High precipitous rocks, like the walls of a 
fortified town, covered on their summits fer 
miles together with rich dark firs—swelling 
slopes of green pasture—wide mountain 
rivers—rushing waterfalle—all in  fast- 
changing combmations, presented varying 
scenes; each new grouping of them seem- 
ing to us more striking than the last. Some- 
times the mountains were almost close toge- 
ther, as in our narrowest glens and ravines, 
the accompanying stream deep and rapid; 
at the next moment, the latter was wide and 
brawling, and the mountains far apart, ter- 
minating beneath in soft rich meadows 
reaching to the road, which is overshadowed 
with fine walnut and apple trees. 


A brief reference to the condition of 
the Swiss peasantry tells as much as 8 
wire-drawn c r could :-— 


The peasan re are never, apparently, 
destitute, or even badly off, as regards their 
dwelling and apparel; they are always 
dressed in whole and decent clothing, how- 
ever coase it may be; and 1 have scarcely 
seen any beggars. With but few exceptions, 
the nearest approach I have met to that un- 
happy class, have been some faced 
urchins, singing the ‘ Ranz de Vaches ” to 
excite our attention, and thereby hoping te 
extract some trifle from our purse. They 
appear also to be a univ y industrious 

eople, as the high cultivation of the land 
fall proves; and men and boys, when the 
weather is too inclement for out-of-door 
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Work, whl an themselves in carving and 
turning wood for all kinds of articles, useful 


and ornamental. 
e ® e e 


On the Lake of Brienz, which is (now) 
navigated by a steam-packet, Mrs. Yates 
fell in with—but she can best tell the 
adventure in her own words,— 


Ses tain, a very fine-looking young man, 
who 
him for a Swiss. On hearing us talking 
sa dere he accosted me in that language, 
and after a little conversation, he said, ‘ It 
is most surprising that the English should 
come in such numbers to this country, when 
the scenery in Scotland is so much more 
beautiful.” After this speech, I had no 
difficulty in knowing that the gentleman 
came from north of the Tweed. He con- 
tinued, ‘ What is there here but lakes, rocks, 
trees, and mountains; and all these are in 
far greater perfection in Scotland.” I put 
in a word as to the grandeur of the moun- 
tains covered with snow, to which he said 
impatiently, ‘ They are not to be compared 
to ours, covered with purple heather; thaé 
exceeds every thing in beauty, and here you 
don’t find it: which is the fact—it is seen 
Very seldom, and only in the smallest quan- 
tities. Perceiving it was in vain to dispute 
the vast pre-eminence of purple heather over 
snow-clad mountains and their glaciers, I 
spoke of the waterfalls of this tre À to 
which he replied, that “ it was plain I had 
never been in Scotland, or I could not com- 
pare the Giesbach and the Reichenbach, 
nor even the Handig (which is still greater), 
to the Granich, near Aberdeen, or to the 
Dunstan, near Glasgow.” I listened without 
being convinced—however, I respected his 
nationality, and wishing to change the sub- 
ject to one equally gratifying to his amor 
eters on which we might agree, I asked 

ifhe was not proud of Sir Walter Scott : 
he answered very coolly, ‘ He was my 
uncle.” You may guess my astonishment; 
he was communicative, and told me that his 
mother was a daughter of Sir Walter's bro- 
ther John, who died, after acquiring a con- 
siderable fortune, leaving to seven daugh- 
ters £7000 each; but that by a law process, 
they lost nearly all his property, including 
several large houses in Dundee, where his 
mother still resides, a widow of the name of 
Croll. She had many children. The cap- 
tain never remembers having seen his father, 
who died when he was an infant. Hecame 
to England when he was thirteen years old, 
to learn the businese of an engineer, and has 
been in Russia, Prussia, and Silesia, and 
only once for a short time in Scotland since 
his first leaving it; but he knows all that is 
passing there, for he said his mother writes 
to him every week, and sends him “ 74e 
Perth and Cupar Advertiser.” He has, I 
suspect, been too much occupied to allow of 


e German so fluently that I took. 
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his having time to read many of his uncle’s 
writings, and of his life by Mr. Lockhart he 
knows nothing. On my recommending it as 
a deeply interesting work, he said he would 
get it. He could scarcely believe me when 
told him a subscription was made some 
years ago to keep Abbotsford in the family ; 
this circumstance I mentioned merely as a 
roof of the high estimation in which the 
te owner had been held by the nation at 
large. His nephew was quite sure I was 
mistaken, and that subscriptions were raised 
for no other purpose whatever than to erect 
monuments in different places. 

His conversation convinced me that Sir 
Walter's character and fame, though touch- 
ing him so much more nearly, are not half 
so dear to him as the beauties of Scotland, 
of which he has known little since child- 
hood. And should he never see them again 
I will venture to predict, that true as the 
needle to the Pole, his heart will ever turn 
to his own, as the first, best country in all 
the world. 

Mrs. Yates has added an interesting 
account of Chillon, but we must leave 
something for the reader to hunger for. 
Her visit, too, to Ferney,—the gloomy 
—the residence of Voltaire, is not with- 
out interest, though it only describes 
what has been described a hundred times 
before. One morceau is, however, rather 
too good to be omitted :— 


The octogenarian also shewed us several 
articles, some of great value, that had be- 
longed to Voltaire; many of whose papers 
have come into his possession. He has a 
large book, in which Voltaire fixed most 
neatly hundreds of seals, taken from the 
letters of persons who had written to him ; 
under each seal was placed the owner's 
name, and mostly also a pithy character, as 
‘6 un fou,’’ “ un sot,” etc. e made use of 
these seals for reference, so that he could 
refuse to receive letters a second time with- 
out being ignorant whose epistles he rejected. 


Of Coppet and its celebrated inhabi- 
tant (the late Madame de Stael) a pleas- 
ing account is given,—too long, however, 
for us to copy here. 

To our liking, the best part of the 
work is the close of the second volume, 
treating of the monks of St. Bernard, 
with whose jovial selves we spent three 
days weatherbound. Thus can the 
reader see that, upon the whole, 
Mrs. Yates has produced two equable 
and instructive volumes, though, as 
critics, we may remark, fhat one por- 
tion of them is less pleasinigthan another. 
The tour—as a tour—is expellent :—the 
historical references may’ by some be 


a 
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found to be tedious, and not very neces- 
sary. The real fault we find is, that the 
fair authoress has been at the trouble of 
re-writing many parts of Vieusseux's 
Switzerland, and thus filling up the pages 
from his work, which—in our politer 
Judgment—might have been better occu- 
pied by original matter from her own 


pen. 





WzsruinstTen Assry axp Lire. Two Pozus. 
By Owen Howell. 7. Miller, 9, Newgate- 
street. 

Mr. Howe tz evidently is one of those 

who mistake the aspiration for the ability 

— who, because they relish Poetry, think 

they can write it. The two poems which 

be has published contain nothing very 
startling in their mediocrity—but they 
are of a medioere class. To string to- 
gether a few truisms and common-places 
about the fleeting nature and endurance 
of all mortal things, and to put these into 
lines connected into the appearance of 
verse by means of rhyme and rythm, does 
not constitute the fadeless essence of lofty 

Thought which we recognise as Poetry. 
Westminster Abbey, which has sup- 

plied a theme to Mr. Howell, suggests a 

thousand images of the transitory nature 

of this ‘earthly coil.” Does he tell us 
any thing new when he repeats what 
hundreds have said before him, and said 
in a better manner, that— 
To pass away 
Is the sure fate of all created things. 

Does he even tell us the truth when he 

solemnly declares, that 


Time treads the stars to dust. 


Herschell, we think, would cavil at his 
strange notions of astronomy! Does he 
startle us with a new idea when he 
wonders— 


How soon death steals on life’s receding ray. 


He reminds us of the American field- 
preacher, who wound up a discourse on 
life and death with this striking climax :— 
‘ But Providence, my friends, in its kind 
wisdom, has placed Death at the end of 
our life—for, oh! what would Life be 
worth if Death were at the beginning !” 
Mr. Howell tells us, what moralists 
and poets have repeatedly declared since 
Cadmus invented letters, that power and 
pomp, beauty and wit, the mighty and 
the mean, finally fall before Death, the 
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destroyer. He certainly has odd notions 
of theconstitution of angels, for( describing 
a lovely girl) he actually says :— 
ae might view thee with supreme delight, 
And envy him who doth thy charms enfo 
In “ Life,” the author says :— 
Alas! the whole 
Of past and future can but tell us this :— 
We live on earth as others lived before, 
Strewed like mere grains .of sand on an 
eternal shore. 
It strikes us that the past and present, 
not the past and future, tell us this? In 
the next stanza, he says, that we are 
“emerged to this strange world,” and 
presently declares— 
That we 


Are wrecked in Time's frail boat upon 

Eternity, 
and immediately tells us, that 

We find ourselves in being and afloat 

On the wide bosom of deep waters, 
saved, one is tempted to ask, by means of 
cork jackets or Manby's life-preservers, 
after having wrecked upon Eternity? 
No such thing! for his words are :— 


On the wide bosom of deep waters, hers 
No shore is seen on either side our boat. 


That is, in one stanza we are wrecked 
“in Time’s frail boat upon Eternity,” 
and in the next we are fioating in a boat, 
so far out at sea, that no shore is visible 
on either side! It is a pity that verse- 
writers are not sense-writers also. 

Mr. Howell, in a metaphysical mood, 
philosophizes upon life, death, annihila- 
tion, eternity, and “ all the entities.” 
Very curiously does he produce a heap of 
words in which sense is completely 
smothered. Into the realms of metaphysics 
we shall not follow him. One specimen 
we may give : — 

Life is continued thought; if thought wasnot, 
Then there would be no Life, no Stars, no 
Earth, 
No death, nor change of seasons cold or hot, 
Nothing producing pain or woe, or mirth ; 
The external world, and all it holds, is what 
Ends when we end, beginning at our birth, 
And all the pictures of land, sea, and sky, 
Are of the soul a part, and with it live or die. 


This is intended for something “ very 

deep.” Weare so dull as not to be able 

tocomprehend it. Mr. Howell, perhaps, 

has an idea (with Berkeley) that “ there 
‘is no matter.” 


Mr. Howell, the Americans will be 
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happy to learn, is a believer in ‘ each 
wild and wondrous tale” related of “the 
great sea-serpent” :-— 
Terrific creatures, dwelling in the slime, 
Cold, vastly huge, and horrible of form, 
May live within the water's inmost clime, 
To whom earth’s greatest snake would seem 
a worm 
In sia ea appalling and sublime 
Beings have been beheld in calm and storm 
Sporting their cumbrous lengths abeve those 


waves 
They rule when all is still, or when the 
tempest raves. 


He sports a new theory which must 
astonish the naturalists. Ex. gr :— 


The earth contains inhabitants, the gloom 
Of its internal centre is the home 
Where myriads find prepared both life and 


room ; 

We know not how they go, or vhence they 
come. 

Each rocky cave and each prodigious dome 


Serves for their burying place and was their 
womb. 


This means—if it mean any thing—that 
the cave or the dome has been the womb 
and not the birth place, of myriads of 
creatures | 

Mr. Howell has, too, an “ atomic 
theory” of his own. He says— 


Atoms make worlds, and worlds they are but 
atoms 

That make up systems, which Jehovah flin 

Like drops into the gulf, the spray of His 
own glory. 

And then comes an arithmetical burst, 

worthy of ancient Cocker, or modern 

Joseph Hume ; 

Addition, we by thee 

Add million unto millions—let us add 

Long as we will, we may add more and 
more, 

And yet not find a ¢otal—Can we reach 

The amazing sum of all?—Impossible | 

Ob God! thow art more wonderful than 


figures. 


Enough of this. We had to show how 
indifferently Mr. Howell has managed 
the mighty themes he volunteered to 
illustrate, and it was necessary, at the 
risk of making the review appear long, 
to quote from his metrical attempts. One 
of the mighty masters of English song 
said, that 


** Fools rush in where Anzels fear to tread ;”” 


and, without including Mr. Howell in the 
genus thus alluded to, we candidly hope 
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that he may not again grapple with « 
subject which overwhelms him. He has 
published his poems—and thus “‘ cleansed 
his bosom of the perilous stuff that 
weighed upon the heart.” 





Tux Frowrr Girt, AND orxer Porus. By 
Ruopa Manra Witian.—T7. Miller, New- 
gate-street. 


It is pleasant, as we wander through 
the fields of Literature, to come, un- 
awares, upon some fragrant flower (as in 
this genial season) just peeping out, from 
its green panoply of leaves, to catch a 
glimpse of the glorious sunshine which 
gladdens where it falls. In the material 
world, how sweet is the odor of the 
violet, and it needs not any very great 
effort of fancy to think that the flower 
blushes, like modest Beauty, ‘ at praise 
of its own loveliness.” In the world of 
the Mind, some such unpresuming, un- 
pretending beings are rarely met with, 
but still we sometimes encounter them, 
and we do believe that the lady-poet who 
has published the volume now before us 
is one of these. All that we know of 
the poetical lady, beyond what she has 
written, is that she is very young; and 
truly great is the promise of her early 
budding. 

A Hemans, a Landon, or a Howitt ? 
Not yet. But Miss Willan, in this small 
volume, gives promise of one day writ- 
ing ‘* what the world will not willingly 
suffer to die.” One hope we have—that 
she will not bring out hastily the second 
volume of poems which she has an- 
nounced as preparing for publication. If 
she be wise, she will scarcely print or 
write one stanza within the next two 
years. In this volume she exhibits de- 
licacy of thought, grace of expression, 
power of melody, and purity of expres- 
sion—but this essay must be taken ra- 
ther as a preparation for an upper flight 
towards Olympus than otherwise: an 
essay, rather than an accomplishment. It 
is a fault of writers, in the present day, 
to rush into print too frequently and too 
inconsiderately, not having allowed their 
minds sufficient rest. They write rapidly, 
disdaining apparently the labor of correc- 
tion and condemnation. Not so with 
most of our great poets of old. How 
elaborately did Pope correct. What a 
severe self-critic has Campbell been ? We 
see the result,—the smoothness and con- 
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centration of one, and] the thought and 
compression of the other have led to one 
and the same result. 

Miss Willan's “ Flower Girl,” is a 
mere sketch, with the few incidents not 
very intelligible, nor yet very interesting. 
As a mere story there is nothing in it. 
But it opens beautifully—this description 
of a summer evening is quite a picture 
in words :— 


It was a summer eve— and bright 
The chequer’d beauty of the light, 
Half violet, half golden, beamed, 

And on a landscape sweetly streamed, 
Through bowery foliage fell, and made 
Gold lines of net-work on the shade ; 
Sun-rays that seemed, serenely mute. 
Strings of some wandering seraph’s lute, 
Dropped from the evening's dewy sky, 
Trembling with silent melody. 

Athwart the clear transparent air 
Like starry atoms, gleaming fair, 
Where insects murmur in swarms 

Of mazy rings, and twinkling forms. 
The silken flowers—the lofty trees— 
The soft, low humming of the bees, 
Chanted day's cradle-hymn, and then 
The drowsy zephyrs came again, . 
With footateps that a silver cast 

On every bending spray that passed. 
A lazy brook pried’ by, just seeming, 
To be of its own brightness dreaming ; 
A fountain in its upward pla 

Like liquid rainbows danced: alway, 
And wept the drops that still would stay; 
Like tears that never cease to fall 
From sinners penitential. 

And further on, a cottage seen 

But dimly through the veil of green 
Shrouding its latticed windows, shone 
In sweet seclusion, calm and lone: 
Jasmins, those pearly buds of light, 
Gleamed through the darker foliage bright ; | 
Red cup-moss, and sweet-smelling thyme, 
Boasted their births of sunny clime ; 
While blossom-odours, lingering frail, 
Floated with music on the gale. 

From every tree the wild notes ring 
Of hidden birds that sit and sing, 

Till e’en the very leaves seem full 

Of gladness, strangely beautiful ! 

A lovely scene, for happy elves 

To sport and play amongst themselves ! 
All combinations of sweet sound 
From far and near are floating round : 
Insects beneath their heathery sky 
Settling with thrill of melody ; 

The fragments of a vesper-song 

Now gliding tranquilly along ; 

Then bleatings of a little lamb, 
Wander’d too far from its dam. 

And sunset clouds were yet on high, 
Sweeping like silken banners by, 

Rays that the parting day left there, 
Still glowed upon the reddening air, 
As Beauty, leaning from the west, 
Called each bright wanderer to her breast. 


We have marked with stelics lines 
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which may be considered to be particu- 
larly beautiful. 

The lyrics, which form the greater 
portion of the volume, exhibit the writer's 
ability much better, indeed, than the story 
from which the above passage has been 
taken. We are sorry to find that sad- 
ness is the prevailing tone. Alas! that 
the minds of so many youthful poets 
should have this tinge. Is it, that the 
depth of domestic sorrow animates the 
poetic vein ? or, taking another direction, 
the height of joy which calls forth the 
delectable effusions ? Suffice it then, to 
say, that an extra-ordinary condition of 
the mind is requisite to heat, or excite 
the brain. Great happiness—great misery 
—and but rarely a middle state. Alas, 
then, for the Poet. How dearly does he 
oftentimes smart for his contributions in 
the world of literature and song, that, to 
become inspired, he pays so large a forfeit. 
Fair readers, feel then for the Poet, and 
whilst your eyes are gazing stedfastly 
upon his productions, give him, for a 
while, at least, your heart and 
sympathies! Hope should be the sport 
of the youthful poet's strain, and we hint 
to Miss Willan that even Miss Landon— 
clever and gifted as she was—fatigued 
the public, at last, by ringing the changes 
upon sorrowing spirits, broken hearts, 
unhappy love, and all the usual stock-in- 
trade of a complaining minstrel. Healthy 
should be the song of the young poet to 
whom care is rather a thought than a 
reality. When the mind really meets 


with afflictions, 


ress 
The life from out young hearts,” 


it will not pour out its wounded feelings 

in many verses—though the fulness of its 

grief may overflow into some. Croly 

makes one of his heroines sing or say— 
| ——— Light passes by 

The pang that melts in tears, 

The stricken bosom that can sigh, 

No mortal arrow bears : 

When comes the heart's true agony, 
The lip is hushed and calm the eye. 

The quiet endurance of grief is some 
assurance of its reality. We well remem- 
ber when a well known and sweet poetess 
(will Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson excuse 
this mention of her name) favored us 
with some lines—upon the loss of her 
own child. Poetically enough, traly 
enough she depicted death in his ruthle 
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ravages, the tortures of her own heart, 
the sorrow and deep affliction of those 
around her; but were such lines to the 
purpose in this magazine—what mother 
need be reminded of the intensity of her 
Own sorrows when under similar afflic- 
tion, what parent told again of all he 
then suffered. Yet, did we please the 
authoress by the rejection of that portion, 
at least, which, perusing, could have only 
inflicted pain, openmg wounds healed, 
perhaps, long ugo? Far otherwise : we 
were accused by more than one, as msfi- 
lators. . 

How little, then, does great talent, 
often know how to eonduct a journal, 
how to cater fur the public taste, by 
keeping apart all that cam excessively 
pain, whilst every thing that can cheer, 
warm, delight, sustain, encourage should 
be unceasingly presented to view. Such 
has, at least, been ever our aim; let the 
kind reader ask how far we have followed 
the rule. 

The lyric we subjoin is sufficiently 
touched with a gentle sorrow to make it 
pleasing :— 

The evening was most fair, and bright, 

Unclouded skies were glowing : 

And in the moonbeam's earnest light 

A thousand buds were blowing 
Love round the charm’d inspiring scene 

Threw rays. of latent glory ;— 

Hid in the roses mild serene 
The nightingale’s sweet story. 
But the deep voice of music dwelt 

Upon the grave so lonely, 

A shadow that’s not seen—but felt 

Which the sad heart knows only. 
And on the starry lake there’s less 

Of beauty’s tones beguiling— 
Of mingled love, and tenderness, 

In varied sweetness smiling. 

I watched it—and the silver moon 

Shone on a flower broken: 

Like sunshine’s blossoms round a tomb— 

Of sever'd love a token !— 

And homeward on the wave so bright 

A little bark was sailing ;— 

A dark cloud hid the gleaming light, 

Their wither'd hopes bewailing. 

“ Ah !—thus,”’ I cried, ‘‘ Fate's cruel power, 

Has stole my early glory 
And left a crush'd, a faded flower, 

To tell the weary story !"’ 

Miss Willen evidently has genius, and 
we shall be surprised if the world will 
not think so too, when time has fully 
matured it. 


CHILDREN’S MISSION, ORGREAT WORKS WROUGHT 
py Weak HANDs.—aleo, THE ROAD TO. 
LEARNING.— Harvey and Darton. 

The Children’s Mission and the Road 
to Learning, the latter for young begin- 
ners in the reading art, the former con- 
sisting of three tales, (viz.—the light- 
house, the incendiary, and Margaret Sea- 
ton’s. victory,. by Mr. George Waring), 
possessing great interest for more ad- 
vanced scholars, are both excellent in 
their way, well written (fully carrying 
out the author’s intention of inculcating 
into the minds of the young lessons of 
kindness and active benevolence) and 
got up also in a very pretty style. 


Tue Czanina; AN Histrortcac Romance or 
THE Courr o£ Russia. 3 vols By Mrs. 
Hortanp.—H. Colburn, London. 

Mrs. Hofland, as truth must be told, 
has not been very successful in this work ; 
there is a deficiency of constructive power, 
and, though she sketches character well, 
and writes separate scenery cleverly, she 
wants the ability to make a connected 
story which will pleasantly run to the 
length of three volumes. In the present 
work she has fallen into the primary 
error of locating her characters in a re- 
mote country, at a time, too, when it had: 
scarcely emerged from barbarism. This 
prevents our taking particular interest in. 
the tale, for we must feel that did she 
describe things as they actually were, 
the story could not well be other than 
* flat and unprofitable.” 

The story commences early in the last 
century, shortly after the death of Peter 
the Great, and the scene is in Russia. 
Prince Alexander Meuzikoff, the trusty. 
friend and tried connsellor of the Em- 
press Catherine is ambitious that his. 
daughter Mary (the heroine) shall wear 
the crown. She endeavours to effect a 
matrimonial union between her and Pe- 
ter, the Empress’s eldest son. There is, 
likewise, a certain Prince Theodore 
Doljonrouski, (whose family have long 
had a feud with the house of Meuzikoff, ) 
who has managed to make acquaintance- 
ship with Mary, and to win her affec- 
tions. He, however, is removed, and 
Mary is led to believe that he is dead. 
Under this impression, she is persuaded 
to plight her faith to the Grand Duke 
Peter, a lad ofthirteen. In the course of 
time, he ascends the throne, . and she, of 
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course, becomes Czarina. Her husband, 
now grown to manhood, is self-willed, 
and sends his wife and her family to Si- 
beria, as exiles. Their life in the desert 
is well described—so well, indeed, that 
we should quote part of it, but it would 
suffer if separated from the continuous 
narrative. At length, the Emperor dies, 
the widow returns from exile, and her 
first lover, Meodore, opportunely re-ap- 
pearing on the scene, she marries him. 

Such is the plot—or, rather, want of 
plot. The work, we believe, has been 
translated into the Roman language, and 
republished in St. Petersburgh. This 
we mention, in a spirit of justice, as it 
will be seen that our own opinion of it 
is not very high. 





Szzr Devorion, on THe History or KatHe- 
niNE Ranpocpx. By the Author of ‘ The 
only Daughter.” Edited by the author of 
4 The Subaltern,”’ 3 vols.— Collurn, Great 
Merlborough-street. 

‘ Whom the Gods love die young,” 
raid the Greek lyrist. The author of 
‘ Self Devotion” shuffled off this mortal 
coil in the spring of life, and when she 
had just shewn how beautiful might have 
been “‘ the unfolding of the flower” of 
her genius, At the age of twenty, about 
six years ago, Miss Harriette Campbell 
published ‘* The Only Daughter,” a fic- 
tion which, though deficient in incident, 
was remarkable for the beauty and purity 
of its style. Few first works have exhi- 
bited greater powers of language. Two 
years after, she produced a child’s book, 
called ‘* The Cardinal Virtues,’’—which 
‘ children of a larger growth” might 
read with satisfaction and improvement. 
Her last work, long on our table, is a 
posthumous publication, edited by Mr. 
Gleig, and s0 good as to make us believe 
that, had she been spared, she would 
have taken a very high place among the 
lights of literature. 

Katherine Randolph, the heroine, ex- 
hibits the beau-ideal of womanly perfec- 
tion. She is 


‘ A spirit—but a woman too,” 


and the authoress endows her with the 
noblest attributes of person ‘and mind, 
making her pure in spirit, beautiful in 
feature, and filled with the finest affection 
—because the most uncalculating—for 
her brother Julian, a young gentleman 
who appears to have striven pretty man- 
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fully to figure as what Byron calls “a 
broth of aboy!” The story, as a story, 
is capital (we do not mean to spoil our 
readers’ enjoyment, by sketching it), 
but it is in the delineation of character 
that Miss Campbell excelled. Her can- 
vas is filled, but not crowded, with life- 
like personages. The most prominent 
are Lady Ida de Mar, and her scoundrel 
father,—the old minister, (father of Ka- 
therine and Julian,) who may fairly take 
his place next Goldsmith’s Dr. Primroee, 
—Counsellor Carey, with his chambers 
in the Temple, and his busy, fussy, 
kindly manner and feelings— Uncle Flet- 
cher, somewhat of an humourist,— Keith 
and Maria Chisholm,—and General For- 
bes and his talkative sister. 

We think very highly of this work. 
Our only regret is that it is posthumous, 


‘ A deathless part of her who died too soon.” 


With all the effect of Charlotte Smith's 
novels, the authoress combined Miss 
Austen's power of delineating character. 
It is indeed a pity that she has departed 
80 soon. 





Hacxerr's NATIONAL PsALMIST.— 
The concluding parts of this most valu- 
able publication have appeared, and we 
hesitate not to say that, as a whole, it is 
not surpassed (for its extent) by any work 
of the kind that has yet appeared in 
England. It will tend, we trust, to the 
cultivation of Sacred Music—so much 
neglected—while the more Secular finds 
such favor in the eyes of the public. 
Now that this work has appeared, the 
choirs in our Cathedrals and Parochial 
Churches cannot, any longer, have even, 
the shadow of an excuse for the absence 
of that skill and science, without the 
combination of which there cannot be 
thorough efficiency. Mr. C. D. Hackett, 
who has edited and brought out this work, 
very properly and truly remarke— 


In the present state of Ecclesiastical Law, 
it appears that every Beneficed Clergyman is 
at liberty to introduce whatever Psalms or 
Hymns into the Church he may think pro- 
per; thus has arisen the evil of such a va- 
riety of metres; in one collection, we find 
no fewer than sizfeer. This has given nse 
to a greater variety of tunes, and not only 
have the Clergy and Organists undertaken 
to supply the deficiency which existed, but 
Parish Clerks, Conductors of Choirs—nay, 
even the singers themselves—have polluted 
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the Sanctuary with their vapid, miserable 
things, y'clept Psalm tunes; and so to swell 
the number, Dibdin's Songs, Marches, Mi- 
nuetts, and Operatic airs have been brought 
into use, and arranged us Psalm Tunes, b 
even talented Musicians. In the ‘‘ Psalmist, ” 
edited by Vincent Novello, will be found 
5 Batti Batti,” from Don Giovanni by Mo- 
sart, “ À Minuet,”’ by Beethoven. ‘ See 
the Conquering Hero Comes,” one of Cooke's 
Solfeggios, &c. &c. &c. A few weeks ago I 
h the scholars in a Church School, at 
Sheffield, singing a Psalm to Balfe's popular 
song, ‘ The Li ht of Other Days!!!” What, 
let me ask, would any reflecting person think 
of a congregation singing ‘‘ The Praises of 
Redeeming ove’ to ‘‘ The Tyrolese Waltz," 
or celebrating the service of “ the King of 
kings’’ to the tune of ‘ Drink to me only 
with thine eyes.’ Still these irreverent pro- 
fanities are perpetrated in certain places of 
worship, and it is much to be feared, the 
Choirs of some Churches are not altogether 
guiltless of such extreme blasphemy. 

The “ National Psalmist” consists of 
Original Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
Chants, Responses, Anthems, &c., com- 
posed expressly for it by fifteen of the 
first composers in the Empire, as well 
as Mendelssohn, the German musicians, 
and Dr. Hodges of New York. It also 
contains many pieces by the old compos- 
ers. It is only fair to add that Mr. 
Hackett has himself added many origi- 
nal compositions to this collection. The 
Chants are particularly to our taste, and 
Mr. Hackett's remarks on Chanting are 
to the purpose,—they will lead, we trust, 
to the establishment of an authorised 
Psalter “‘ pointed to besung.” The low 
price and great value of this truly Na- 
tional Work will make it popular, we 
hope. By the published list of subscrib- 
ers, we see that it has met with exten- 
sive patronage. It cannot fail to make a 
very high reputation for Mr. Hackett. 





Tue Canisruas Bsxis.—Mr. C. E. Horn 
(well known as the composer of ‘ The Deep, 
Deep Sea," ‘ I Know a Bank,” ‘ Cherry 
Ripe,” and other popular airs), after a resi- 
dence in the United States during the last 
twelve years, has recently returned to Fng- 
land (to resume his professional pursuits), 
and gave a Concert last month, in the Music 
Hall, Store-street. It would really be invi- 
dious to single out any individuals, the whole 
body of whom so well and admirably, sus- 
tained their several parts, but we desire to 
particularize as the attraction of the evenin 
a new Cantata, composed by Mr. Horn, and 
lately produced, der his direction, in the 
principal cities of the United States, called 
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‘ The Christmas Bells,” peculiarly English 
in its character. The design is to exhibit 
an idea of the manner in which the Morn of 
the Nativity is celebrated in an English Ca- 
thedral town. We believe that we shall not 
displease our readers by giving a brief ana- 
lysis of this composition, which, as it ap- 
pears to us, is of a kind more likely to please 
the public than a regular Oratorio, with its 
swell and clamour of heavy Orchestrel ac- 
companiment, and its often tedious vocali- 
zation, 

The story of the ‘‘ Christmas Bells,”” may 
be said to commence with a musical descri 
tion of the dawning of Christmas Day. The 
chiming of many bells is heard, and we are 
introduced to an aged man, the Patriarch of 
his people. His reflexions upon that beau- 
tiful morning,—his associations, full of sweet 
yet bitter melodies, form many beautiful 
points for musical delineation. While the 
old man is thus musing, a carol,—one of the 
Christmas carols peculiar to England,—is 
sung beneath his window, and a young 
maiden with her companions enter his room 
and lay before him their united offerings. 
He blesses them, and they depert. He then 
proceeds to the Cathedral, where are per- 
formed the ‘“ Te Deum Laudamus,”’ the 
‘6 Benedictus,”’ and the thrilling ‘‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis ;"’ but scattered throughout, or ra- 
ther between, this sacred music, are de- 
scriptions of his manner and bearing, and 
of the way in which he is affected by the 
various feelings which the time, the place, 
and the memory arouse in his inmost heart 
The service ended, the old man returns to 
his peaceful home, and the piece concludes 
with a joyful chorus of the bells. 

We hesitate not to assert that this com- 
Seay is a poem in all its essentials. Mr. 

orn's conception of the theme is eminently 
poetical and beautiful. He has here dis- 
played more refinement of feeling and per- 
ception of character than any of his previ- 
ous works have exhibited. The musical, 
like the poetical, character of the old man, 
is descriptive of that quietude which belongs 
to one who, having lived through a long 
life, and endured its various vicissitudes, 
looks around him, with a sorrowful heart, 
for the many beloved ones who have pre- 


- ceded him to the silent grave. Yet, though 


Nature within him weeps, he murmurs not, 
but seeks consolation demi that source, to 
which the sorrowful never applied in vain. 
This character is contrasted strongly with 
the charming simplicity of the villagers, and 
solemn, yet beautiful church music adds 
another grace and finish to the picture. 
The music abounds with beauties: it 1s 
throughout simple, unrestrained, and melo- 
dious. We believe that the exquisite sim- 
plicity with which the composer has invested 
the whole of the village music, will cause 
this work to be universally acknowledged as 
the happiest, and by far the best sustained 
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effort of his pen. What carr exceed the 
truthfulness of character of the ‘ Carol” at 
the commencement, and the young girl's 
song ‘ A merry Christmas, Sir, to you.” 
They are ingenious in construction, beauti- 
ful in melody, and exhibit much thought 
The bess songs, ‘“ Bless thee, my child,” 
‘ What though I now must tread alone,” 
and the last Soprano song, are distinguished 
by melancholy pathos, oes with fine 
thoughts, and described wit at fidelity. 
The concerted music throughout is very 
clever—in some parts beautiful—for instance, 
the charming quartette in B Minor, and the 
Chorus, ‘ Angelic voices.” 

Mr. Horn presided at the Piano-forte. 

In a notice of this kind, it would be in- 
vidious, almost, to particularize particular 
vocal performances,—but we seust do Miss 
Birch the justice of saying that we never 
heard her sing with more feeling :—she was 
in excellent voice, and was encored more 
than once. 

The concert was honored with the special 
eee of Her Royal Highmess the 

uchess of Gloucester. 





Tae Laxp or Buiss. By T. B. Purrrs.— 

Wybrow. 

The poetry of this song is of a highly 
moral and sacred character, fot which, 
on the other hand, some passages of the 
music are too quick and lively, while 
the arrangement, although pretty, is 
much injured by the introduction of con- 
secutive fifths and eighths, which every 
composer should be aware are not strictly 
admissible in pure harmony. 





Tax Arnrar Quaprizces By G. R. 

Gatrriras.—Duff and Hodgson. 

These are tolerably arranged for the 
exercise of the light fantastic toe, present- 
ing no difficulties, and possessing some 
originality, with more of substance than 
the cause patronised ; but to have been in 
good keeping with their name, they 
should have been set wholly for wind 
instruments. 





La Sarntz-Cuaparie.—Heart of St. Louis. 
—Last month, the workmen employed on 
the restoration ot tke Sainte-Chapelle, ad- 
joining the Palais de Justice, having dis- 
covered behind the high altar dedicated to 
St. Louis a leaden box, M. Duban, the 
architect, on being informed of the dis- 
covery, made it known to the Archbishop 
of Paris, who sent his grand vicars to inspect 
what had been found. The box contained a 
heart, and with it a writing on parchment, 
on which it was recorded that the contents 
baving, during’ some repairs made in 1802, 
been found in another box, completely de- 


cayed by rust, it was again envelrped ix 
lead, and redeposited in the same spot. 
This document is signed by M. Camus, 
Archivist General of the kingdom. M. 
Terrasse, Keeper of the Archives, and the 
Secretary of that office. As Morei, the 
historian of France, affirms that the heart 
of St. Louts was carried to the Sainte- 
Chapelle, and ee behind the high altar, 
it is expected that the investigation ordered 
by the Minister of Public Works-will estab- 
lish the remains now found to be that sacred 
relic.— Galignani's Messenger. 

Horaisie Destrrvurion.— The following 
appeared in the Gasetie des Tribunaux, from 
Mahon (Balearic Islands), April 21:— 
‘This morning our port presented a sad 
and strange spectacle. All the of the 
town (and they form nearly a third of the 
entire pepulation) were assembled at break 
of day. The greater number blocked up 
the quay of the Customs, whilst others were 
swimming in the basin of the port, or were 
moving about in boats, of which they had 
taken forcible possession. Towards 8 o'clock 
the squadron of the United States, which 
has been here for a fortnight, and particu- 
larly two transports belonging to it, threw 
into the sea an immense quantity of old 
biseuit. The poor who were aba it 
in boats picked them up; and some of them, 
so great was their hunger, ate them at the 
time, although saturated with sea water. 
Soon afterwards the Commandant of the 
fort came up with a considerable force, and 
compelled the poor to retire to the mterior 
of the town, which they did, gs im- 

recations against the Director of the 

ustoms. The cause of this scene was as 
follows :—The American squadron having 
to renew its provision of biscuit, the Com- 
mandant proposed to the Municipality to 
offer it as a to the indigent. e offer 
was accepted, and the Director of the Cus- 
toms was applied to for permission to land 
the stale biscuit free of duty. This was 
refused, and the Commandant of the squad- 
ron, wishing to clear out his biscuit that 
morning, threw it into the sea, as has been 
stated. It was truly paintul to see persons 
of all ages, and of both sexes, struggling in 
the water to catch a mouldy biscuit, and 


" devouring it at once.” 


ScamBiine For Baean.—Clifford's Inn.— 
Amongst the curious customs when walking 
the rounds to mark parish boundaries, is the 
following, which occurred last week :—The 
gentlemen and parish boys having entered 
Clifford's Inn garden, two baskets full of 
rolls were produced, and thrown pell-mell 
amongst a vast crowd of greedy (for fun) 
spectators, amongst whom were some chim- 
ney-sweeps, who, doubtless, made a rich 
harvest. The multitude (to their no-doubt 
great gratification) were next assailed with 
showers of copper-money. O fempora! O 


mores! And this is, or, rather, is this, charity ? 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tas exhibition opened during the course of 
last month, about a week later than ordi- 
nary, in consequence of the lamented death 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex. Theeatalogue 
exhibits a list of more than 1500 works of 
art; but we must say that, though man 
excellent performances are included in this 
number, there are, comparatively speaking, 
fewer first-rate ones than we had a right to 
expect. The quantity of portraits is very 
great—but without portrait-painting artists 
would have little to do, so the lesser evil 
must be borne. | 

We shall now proceed to give an opinion 
upon the pictures which more particular] 
struck us. We may as well commence wit 
the Academicians who exhibit. In this 
predicament are not Mr. Charles Barry, Sir 
À. W. Callcott (probably owing to his recent 
domestic affliction), Mr. Richard Cook, Mr. 
C. R. Cockerell, Mr. J. P. Deering, Mr. 
John Gibson (of Rome), Mr. Mulready, Sir 
R. Smirke, and Sir R. Westmacott. 

Sir William Allan, of Edinburgh, exhibits 
only one picture, (287,) ‘ Waterloo, 18th 
June, 1815, half-past seven o'clock, p.m.” It 
is a magnificent work, alike worthy the 
subject and the painter. It gives a better 
idea of what actually did occur at Waterloo 
than all the volumes we have read upon the 
subject. The moment of sight is when 
Napoleon made his last desperate effort to 
force the left centre of the Allied army, 
and turn their position. The defeat bas 
commenced, and the ruin of Napoleon's 
(epecs is decided. In the neu Hea is 

apoleon on horseback, in the well-known 
grey redingote, surrounded by Soult, Labey- 

oyère, Bertrand, and others of his suite. 
As a mere composition, this is a fine picture ; 
in details, it is at once simple and com- 
ehensive. The fact that the Duke of 
ellington has purchased this painting, 
speaks for its merits and adds to its interest. 

Mr. H. P. Briggs exhibits six paintings— 
all of them portraits: Of these (130) a 
Portrait of Benyon de Beauvois, Esq. 
se for the Royal Berks Hospital, is 

ecidedly the best. The tone is good, and 
the features possess that individuality which 
constitutes the value of a portrait. 

Mr. A. E. Chalon has seven pieces—all 
pre There is less blonde and fewer 
eathers than this gentleman usually shews, 
and the drawing is good. 

Mr. A. Cooper—unrivalled as an animal 
painter—has four pictures. One of a dog, 
another of race-horses, and two of a class 
which he has hitherto but slightly cultivated, 
The Gillie’s departure for the Moors, (271) 
is a pretty composition; but (87) Lez 
Talionis, representing ‘a raid on the-reivers, 
or the laird getting his ain again,” is a 


spirited piece, with figures and cattle, which 
tells its own story at a glance. » 

Of the five by Mr. W. Collins, the best is 
(457) A Girl of Torento spinning. The 
coloring is pure, and the attitude of the girl 
most natural. The World, or the Cloister, 
(94) is another gem. 

Gil Blas in attendance on the Robbers in 
the Cave (178), by Mr. J. J. Chalon, is a 
valuable painting, The artist has completely 
caught the spirit of Le Sage, and admirably 
depicted the merriment of the robbers, in 
contrast with the melancholy of their captive 
Ganymede. 

r. Etty has made a great advance in his 
art since last we saw any productions from 
his pencil. One of the most delicate and 
beautiful female figures in the entire gallery 
is (44) The Bather. The fault of Mr. Etty 
was, that his flesh-tints, like those of Rubens, 
were too florid. He has completely corrected 
this failing, and no hues can be more natural 
—more Titianesque, if we may so speak, 
than those which he now puts into his hears 
pictures. The Infant Moses and his Mother 
(505) and Flemish Courtship (389) will fully 
bear out what we say. A very À rl and 
effective bit of Still Life (224) is also among 
Mr. Etty's well-doings this year. 

Mr. Eastlake exhibits only a single piece 
this season—it is a richly-colored Bagar 
and Ishmael, (108) and has the advantage 
(not enjoyed of all the good pictures) of 
being hung where it can be well seen. 

One of the finest paintings in the exhibi- 
tion is “ The Nativity,” (197) by Mr. 
Howard. In this we behold more of the 
high Ideal than, in this marae or in the 
present age, Art has been in the habit of 
making public. This is a painting which 
Raphael might have been delighted to behold. 
The or other and the God-child are 
exquisitely represented, and the attendant 
angels are limned with a grace, beauty, and 
truth, rarely to be met with in modern 
jones . Was it by way of foil that Mr. 

oward sent in his Peace and War (69 and 
96), sketches for transparencies ? 

Mr. Hart s two pictures (232 and 483) are 
Italian subjects, cleverly treated. Mr. 
Hardwick’s architectural view is good. Mr. 
G. Jones has several scriptural subjects, but 
they are not first-rate. 

Mr. Leslie has five pieces—two are por- 
traits (very good likenesses), and three of a 
much more ambitious description. He has 
attempted much—and done much. The 
Queen receiving the Sacrament at the Coro- 
nation (74) has been made familiar to all 
by Mr. Cousen’s engraving from it. The 
next (164) is a scene from the Vicar of 
Wakefield, where Lady re and Miss 
Skeggs discourse about Virtue, Shakspeare, 
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and the musical glasses, while honest Bur- 
chell’s emphatic ‘‘ Fudge’ comes in as a 
semi-growl, at the close of each sentence. 
The third (416) isa scene from Le Malade 
Imaginaire of Molière, and has great dra- 
matic as well as pictorial effect. These 
paintings will each extend Mr. Leslie's 
already great reputation. 

Mr. Edwin Landseer puts us off with a 
portrait and a sketch of horses. He is one 
of the few who does not paint and exhibit 
enough.—Mr. F. R. Lee has some very pretty 
bits of rural scenery. 

Maclise exhibits only two pictures—one 
(472) is a view of a waterfall in Cornwall. 
The other (137) represents the Actors’ 
Reception of the Author, (from Gil Blus,) 
and, whether the harmony, tone, costume, 
conception, grouping, character, or acces- 
sories be considered—separately or collec- 
tively—this is certainly one of the most 
brilliant productions in the exhibition. It 
would require an article to be written, at 
considerable lengtlt, to make manifest all 
the beauties of this work of art; we can 
only say, at once, that it gives Maclise 
another step in advance. Many of his 
former pieces have been devoted to a loftier 
theme, but none have more fully developed 
Mind than this, 

Mr. T. Phillips has seven portraits—won- 
derful se for a man of his years. 
—Mr. H. W. Pickersgill also contributes the 
same number of portraits: it is a pity that, 
painting so well as he does, this gentleman 
appears to have given over working for 
fame. But, indeed, he scarcely need do so, 
for his reputation (as a fine colorist, espe- 
cially,) is well established—Mr. R. R. 
Reinagle exhibits a few portraits, and some 
very effective landscapes. 4 Ruin on a moat 
(111), taken in the evening, is one of the 
best of these, 

Mr. David Roberts has some of his inimi- 
table Eastern scenes, with one Scottish and 
one English subject. Steadily has this gen- 
tleman advanced to the rank he now holds 
in the profession. It was by studying 
nature, and by copying (not servilely) what 
she presented, that he attained the facility 
which now distinguishes his pencil. 

Sir W. C. Ross has several miniatures— 
‘* pretty ” is the word which best describes 
them. 

Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A., has three por- 
traits—of the Rev. Sir Henry Dukenfield, 
of the Queen, and of Sir W. Burnett. ‘The 
coloring is rather cold—a fault which the 
President has not often committed. 

Mr. Stanfield is in full force this season. 
Of the five’ pictures he exhibits, any one 
would make the reputation of an unknown 
artist. Four are Italian views—the two best 
Venetian—and the fifth is a view on the 
Medway. The chasteness of Stanfield's 
coloring, the correctness of his drawing, 
and the beautiful clearness of his skies, are 
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all visible in these works. The View of the 
Ducal Palace, Venice, (281) is taken from 
the end of the library of Procuratori, and is 
quite a novelty. 

Mr. J. M. W. Turner has some pictures in 
this collection which appear as if he had 
determined to astonish the public, at any 
rate. His imaginative pictures (four in 
number) are “ sicklied o'er with the pale 
cast’ not of thought, but of gam , as if 
the contents of a mustard-pot had fallen 
upon them, while the two pictures (144 and 
554), in which he has sketched real scenes, 
(Venice and its vicinity,) are painted with a 
clearness, force, and truth, which not even 
Stanfield can surpass. Why will Mr. ‘Turner 
commit the mistake of making pictorial 
extravaganzas, when, if he please, he may 

roduce ‘‘ what the world will not willingly 
et die '’? 

Mr. T. Uwins has seven pictures, most. of 
which are Italian in scenery or subject. We 
think well of the whole of them, but think 
even yet more highly of one (485) from 
Crabbe, of the betrothed sailor returning 
home to die, and a playful sketch (2068) of 
a little girl who, having been left in the 
artists studio, was found on his return 
whimsically dressed in a man’s hat, an old 
woman’s jacket and petticoat, and other 
articles of Italian costume. We heard a 
lady of rank, and what is more to the pur 
pose, of acknowledged taste, exclaim :— 
‘ What an exquisite little gem—it is worth 
its weight in gold!” 

Mr. J. Ward has several agreeable pic- 
tures, not confined to the department in 
which he excels.—Mr. W. F. Witherington 
has one fine figure-piece, and three rs 
of great merit, which shew how unabated is 
his love of the beautiful scenery of Kent. 
The supposed death of [mogen is a picture 
of. considerable pretension and ment: the 
figures are well grouped, well drawn, and 
well colored. 

So much for the Academicians. We must 
dismiss the Associates even more rapidly. 
Mr. T. Creswick has several fine landscapes. 
Mr. F. Danby's Last Moment of Sunset, 
(342) albeit rather Martin-ish, is prettily 
worked. Mr. Watson Gordon has some 
capital portraits. Mr. F. Grant also has 
some very fine portraits; Lord Wharncliffe's 
is splendid, and that of the Queen, painted 
for the United Service Club, is not only the 
best likeness of her Majesty in the exhibi- 
tion, but, to our taste, the best that has yet 
been painted. Mr. Herbert's scripture piece 
is rather coldly colored, but well drawn. 
Mr. C. Landseer, in one of his pictures, 
(376) has rendered himeelf liable to the 
suspicion of copying (the idea, at least,) 
from Bolton Abbey in the olden time. Mr. 
R. J. Lane’s head of Charles Dickens (1123) 
is by no means a good likeness, Mr. G. 
Patten’s portraits are nicely painted, and 
are likenesses, we dare say, but his Danie 
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and Virgil in. the Infernn, appear to be an 
imitation of Michael Anzelo’s bold designs 
in the Sistine Chapel. Mr. R. Redgrave’s 
two domestic pieces, Going to Service (468) 
and the Poor Teacher (553) display feeling 
as well as skill. Mr. C.° Turner has two 
clever portraits; and Mr. T. Webster's only 
pe cleverly illustrates a passage in 
ordsworih. 

One of the most effective paintings is b 
J. Martin. He has three landscapes (whic 
have little of his mannerism), Christ stilling 
the Tempest, (541) which shews his deficiency 
in painting the human form, and Canute the 
Great rebuking his Courtiers (582). ‘This 
last is really a curious work; a striking 
effect is produced, and the picture, no doubt, 
will engrave well. But the brightness of 
the colouring is peculiar, and we remarked 
that Martin has had recourse to his old 
trick of raising the gems by dabs of color, so 
as to make them literally stand out in the 
picture. With all its faults it is remarkably 
clever, and there is much dignity in the 
attitude and figure of Canute. What his 
Queen had to do with the matter we know 
not; perhaps Mr. Martin wished to exhibit 
her regal robes in all their beauty ! 

Sir Roger de Coverley and the Spectator 
going hunting, (183) by Mr. R. B. Davis, is 
anice cabinet picture. Mr. E. M. Ward’s 
pictorial account of Dr. Johnson perusing 
the Manuscript of the Vicar of Wakefleld 
(218) is a quiet domestic piece, with excel- 
lent portraits of the two authors, and an 
effective group in the back ground. There 
is much boldness in Mr. R. C. J. Lewis's 
painting of Salvator Rosa sketching among 
the Calabrian brigands (250), and, as what 
Lawrence called ‘ a history-portrait piece ;”’ 
we must speak well of Mr. T. Duncan’s very 
spirited scene (263) representing ‘‘ Flora 
Macdonald and Highland Outlaws watching 
the slumber of the Chevalier after the battle 
of Culloden.”’ Mr. J. P. Knight, treading in 
the steps of Wilkie and Allen, has produced 
a very noble piece, (306) in which John 
Knox is the prominent figure among the 
iconoclasts in Perth. Mr. M. Claxton's Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and his Friends, (315) 
would be more acceptable and intelligible 
had a reference to the portraits been sup- 
plied. Mr. W. Linton’s Grecian Sunset 
(330) is such as few but himself could have 
so painted, with subdued brilliancy of color. 
Passing the Cross, Brittany, (362) by Mr. 
F. Goodall, is chastely executed, and though 
the style and subject be very much apart, 
we can. report in equally favorable terms 
of (384) Mr. A. D. Cooper's scene from 
Cooper's Deer-slayer. 

ery peculiar—startling — horrible—but 
‘most forcible is Mr. P. F. Poole’s scene of 
Solomon Eagle exhorting the people during 
the Plague of London. As a relief we turn 
to Mrs. W. Carpenter's Cleopatra, (447) 
which might pass for one of the beautiful, 
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thoughtful, glorious faces which, in his 
happiest moments, Guido loved to paint. 
We know not when we have been so much 
pleased with any recent painting as with 
this. It caught our eye when we entered 
the room, and it was the last we looked upon 
each visit we paid to the exhibition. 

An incident in the life «f Napoleon, (502) 
by Mr. G. Harvey, is graphic and natural. 
Mr. Linnell's Supper at Emmaus (508) is 
well told, to speak a little figuratively, The 
Heroine of Saragoss:, (579) by Mr. B. R. 
Haydon, is full of spirit, and the drawing 
remarkably good. The Tarantella of Naples, 
(612) by Mr. T. Rood; 4 Soldier relating 
a tale of war to Joan of Arc and her parents, 
(626) by Mr. H. J. Townsend; 4 scene 
from the Brile of Lammermoor, (636) by 
Mr. C. Brocky; Mr. T. M. Joy’s scene from 
Woodstock, (641) and Mr. F. Nerly’s View 
of the Piazza of St. Mark, (1206) merit 
also etpecial notice. 

Of the portraits, the most striking are 
three :—that of ‘' Christopher North,” (523) 
by Mr. R. S. Lauder; of ‘ Mrs. Romeo 
Coates,’ (sic in catalogue,) by Mr. J. aes À 
and of ‘“ Dwarkanauth Tagore,” by Mr. 
R. Say. These are not only well painted, 
but are effective on other accounts: the 
first for its intellectual expression, the second 
for its beauty of feature and form, and the 
last for its brilliant coloring. There are 
many other portraits of great merit, among 
which is one of the Rev. Dr. Routh, of 
Oxford, (494) by Mr. T. C. Thompson, 
R.H.A. An Zafant St. John, by this artist, 
is in th: true spirit of the old masters and 
of nature. 

There are a great many drawings and 
miniatures. We cannot pause to notice 
them—in truth, not thinking that miniature- 
painting requires much more than mechani- 
cal skill. ‘ Harry Lorrequer,”’ painted by 
Mr. Lover, is a striking likeness ; but for 
exquisite manipulation commend us to (733) 
Mr. Durham's portrait of Sir H. Hunloke. 
We noticed some beautiful fruit (1151), by 
Mrs. V. Bartholemew, and—a most striking 
likeness—a miniature of Mr. Geo. Catlin, 
the American traveller and artist, by the 
same lady. There are many good enamel 

aintings, by Messrs. Bone, J. Haslem, J. 
Le J. Dowling, and W. Essex. Mr. Wm. 
Wyon exhibits several beautiful medals, and 
impressions from dies and seals. There are 
a few medallic portraits, small wax-busts, 
and models,—as well as some intaglio por- 
traits and fancy-subjects from engraved 
gems. The Architectural designs are nu- 
merous and clever. 

Lastly, we come to the Sculpture. There 
are very many busts, and some finely-con- 
ceived and well-executed groups and single 
figures. Among the busts, the best—as re- 
gards the likeness—are those of the Duchess 
of Kent, (1386) by E. Davis, executed for 
the Queen, to be placed in the corridor of 
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Windsor Castle:—of Mrs. Henty Labou- 
chere (1440), by T. Campbell :—of Mr. T. 
S. Duncombe (1452), by A. Hone ;—of 
Miss Helen Fawcit, by J . H. Foley ;—of 
the Duke of Wellington (1472), by E. W. 
Physick ;—of “ Boz" (1510), by P. Park — 
of the late Sir David Wilkie (1515), by S. 
Juseph ;—of Lord Lyndhurst (1523), by W. 
Behnes ;—and of Lord John Russell (1530), 
by R. Westmacott. A bust of James Mont- 
gomery, the poet (1432), by E. Smith, is an 
excellent likeness, but disfigured by the man- 
ner in which the cravat is managed—more 
like a cumbrous bandage than any thing else. 

Mr. E. H. Bailey shews several very fine 
pieces ofsculpture. One of these isa statue 
of the late Dr. Wood, Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge (1387), to be erected to 
his memory in the College Chapel. Equally 
succeseful has been his execution of the mo- 
nument of the late Bishop Butler, for one of 
the churches of Shrewsbury. Chantrey was 
to have done this, but on his death the order 
was transferred to Mr. Bailey, who bas done 
it every justice. He has two poetic em- 
bodiments distinguished by the grace, beau- 
ty, and chasteness which characterize his 
‘“ Eve at the Fountain’’—one of the finest 
works produced since the death of Canova. 
One is a marble statue of Psyche (1388), most 
exquisitely wrought, and the other (1410), 
a statue in marble of Helen unveiling her- 
self to Paris. No sculptor of the present 
day could surpass these noble creations. 

r. Lough has been very succeseful this 
season. He exhibits two busts, and four 
subjects of a higher order ;—namely, a 
statue of Ophelia, a group representing a 
Bacchanalian revel, a statue of a youth asa 
falconer, and a Bas-relief from Homer, equal 
—in our opinion—to the noblest works of 
Flaxman, from the immortal Greek poets. 

Mr. J. E. Carew has only a bust, and a 
marble statue of a sleeping falconer. The 
latter is one of the finest things in the room, 
—the expression of the mouth is particu- 
larly beautiful and natural, 

Mr. P. Hollins pays a graceful compli- 
ment to the Queen in The Pleasures of Hope, 
—for he introduces her Majesty watching 
the slumber of the Heir of Eng and. The 
likeness iè well preserved, and the idea at 
once happy in its conception and beautiful 
in its embodiment. Mr. E. G. Papworth— 
whose “ Little Nell’ was the centre of attrac- 
tion a season or two since—has a graceful 
Psyche, and an unfinished statue of Cupid 
with the attributes of Mars: both are wor- 
thy of praise. Of Mr. E. B. Stephens’ 
works, the best is Haga and Ishmael in 
the Wilderness, a difficult subject well treat- 
ed. Mr. W. C. Thomas has two works in 
bas-relief, —Infancy and Age—which remind 
us of Flaxmanh. Zhe Broken Pitcher, by 
Mr. W. C. Marshall, is beautifully imagined 
——one of the most natural things, perhaps, 
in the room. 
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In the remarks we have made, we have 
carefully avoided what Sterne so felicitously 
calls “‘ the cant of criticism.” We might 
have rendered these remarks more amusmg 
by throwing in a requisite quantity of sar- 
casm and satire. But the true critic is not 
willingly a fault-finder ;—“ the slave throws 
up the soil, the monarch wears the gem?" 
Our object has been to indicate what works 
of art in the Exhibition are particnlarly 
worth notice, and, in some degree to enable 
the readers of the vended penpals HA. go 
through the rooms, gu our ju t, 
with à pre-knowledge of what, within them, 
is best worth their observation. We venture 
to hope that, in most instances, ghear opinion 
will not be found to differ, materially, from 
ours—we may renew the subject. 





THE NINTH EXHIBITION OF THE NEW 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLORS. 
This Exhibition was opened in May at the 
Society’s rooms, Pall-Mall. It contains 414 
subjects,—in which number, much to the 
credit of the artists, are fewer indifferent 
roductions than we remember in a col- 
ection of such extent and variety. It is 
said that, in drawing and composition, the 
modern French school excel us—be that as 
it may, it is vat Ag that English Art is 
fast elevating Water-Color, to an equality 
with Oil pamting. À 
It is an invidious task to point out, amid 
such contending merit, even those which 
appear to deserve the highest praise, but in 
good heart we shell attempt an opinion with 
unimpeachable impartiality. Ofall the pic- 
tures, then, that which pleases us most is 
by E. Doncan, (126) ‘‘ Bihingsgate, first 
day of Oysters, early ten a Out of 
this very familiar subject, Mr. Duncan has 
roduced a fine picture, the breadth and the 
Retail of whieh equally stand the test of ex- 


amination on close inspection. The manage- 
ment of the figures a admirable,— 


while, at the proper distance, the con 
tion of sail-boats shews a clearness and 
tinctness such ae den Fic been rl 
lished by few ; ey Fielding, fer in- 
cone én the late Samael Austin of Liver- 
1. Mr. Duncan (Vice President of the 
Society) has several other pictures here, 
but, with the exception of (283)—"* On the 
Sands of Boulogne '"—none warranting per- 
ticuler notice, except (400) “ The Delicate 
Point,” which is a spirited Sea-view, repre- 
sas fo frigate running before the wind, 
with all sails spread, trying to escape immi- 
nent peril on a dangerous coast. ‘‘ The deli- 
cate point” is when the frigate has the rocks 
close at hand, whilst, half a cable's length 
a-head, all is clear and open. It is such a 
picture as might be taken as an illustration 
of one of Cooper's nautical-novels. 
Of the oup-paintings, the most success 
ful are those by Mr. E. Corbould, Mr. H. 
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‘Warren, (President of the Society), Mr. T. S. 
Boys, Mr. L. Haghe, Mr. E. H. Webnert, Mr. 
W. H. Kearney, Mr. John Absolon, Mr. F. 
W. Topham, and Miss Fanny Corbaux. 

Evwaro Corsou.p, (306) has produced 
the finest painting in the room. It repre- 
sents ‘‘ Jesus in the House of Simon the 
Pharisee.” The point ef view given is 
when Mary is washing the Saviour’s feet, 
and He is speaking to Simon on the subject, 
pointing out the difference between her de- 
votion and his carelessness. The light and 
shade are most judiciously distributed, the 

isposition of the figures natural and effec- 
tive, the colouring at once brilliant and 
harmonious. The figure of Simon, arrayed 
in the magnificent attire of a Jewish mag- 
nate, is particularly striking, and the ex- 
pression of the features, in each case, given 
with truth and force. The picture has one 
great merit—the characteristic of all great 
works of Art,—it tells its own story at a 
glance. Mr. Corbould has several other 
pieces in the room, all of high merit. The 
second is (391) “ Christ and the Woman of 
ia at the well of Jacob.” 
. ment chosen is when the Saviour tells the 
woman ‘‘ Thou hast had five husbands, and 
be whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” 
The woman, conscience-striken at the truth 
of the charge, conceals her face with her 
hands, and appears completely subdued. 
The expression of the Saviour’s features is 
exquisitely given,—‘ more of sorrow than 
of anger.’ The other paintings, by Mr. 
Corbould, do net require specific notice, ex- 
cept (394), ‘ The Spirit of Astarte appear- 
ing to Manfred,” the design of which is 
nearly identical with that of a sketch, by 
his father, published about twenty years 
ago, 

Henry Warren has produced a striking 
and awbitious representation (106) of 
4 Christ's Sermon.”” There is great merit 
in the grouping, the coloring, and the ex- 
pression, but the fault lies in a want of sim- 
plicity. We doubt, too, whether it be quite 
‘comme A ue to introduce a recumbent 
semi-naked figure. The best thing in this 
piece is the delineation of the marked atten- 
tion which is given, by all, to the words ut- 
tered by the Redeemer. There is one figure, 
in the foreground, of a soldier—whose very 
eyes appear to listen ! 

A ‘“ Study of an Old Man,” (172).— 
‘{ Ave Maria,” (212), and several Arab 
Sketches, by Mr. Warren, reflect credit upon 
his pencil, and will augment his already high 
reputation. 

. Hacue (in 30) has represented the 
well known incident of ‘ Cromwell and 
Ireton intercepting a Letter of King Charles 
the First's.’ This is a good subject, well 
treated. The full-length of The Protector 
is admirably given, the artist (no doubt) 
availing himself of Walker's well known 
portrait. Ireton is depicted in the act of 
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cutting open the saddle, to obtain the con- 
cealed missive, while Cromwell stands by, 
awaiting the discovery of the document. He 
holds in his hand a letter, by which, in all pro- 
bability, the artist intended to signify that 
containing the notice of the King’s dispatch 
being sentof— This is not very clear, there- 
fore the value of the picture is depreciated 
by the doubt = It isa fine work of art, how- 
ever,—even with this drawback,—both in 
conception and execution. Mr. Haghe’s 
second picture (326) the “ Town Hall of 
Courtray,"’ is more brilliant in coloring. 
It represents a scene after ‘ The Battle of 
the Spurs,”” and shews great power, as re- 
gards the individuality of the characters. 

E. H. Weuxenr has taken from one of 
Lafontaine's fables (that of the Satyr and 
the Traveller), the subject of one of his 
principal pieces (235). The coloring is 

ood, and the picture tells its own story. 
The form of the female accompanying the 
Satyr, is full of grace. Mr. Wehnert's chief 
picture (343), is that of “ Martin Luther 
reading to his friends the manuscript of one 
ef his pamphlets against the abuses of the 
Romish Church.” The grouping is admir- 
ably managed, and the coloring not inferior 
to it. But the picture has one fatal fault— 
the artist has depicted Luther as in the very 
bloom of manhood, whereas, at the time, he 
must have been on the shady side of forty. 
The portraits of Melancthon and others are 
introduced, and with success. 

W. H. Kzanwerx is less ambitious in his 
subjects than the gentleman just named. 
His chef d'œuvre here is (399), ‘‘ Sir Tho- 
mas More and his Family’’—a picture of 
distinguished merit, and valuable as group- 
ing faithful portraits (after Holbein and 
others) of More and his immediate relatives 
and connections. In (147) ‘ Gleaners,” 
Mr. Kearney has nearly marred a beautiful 

icture, by making the face much too broad. 
hat of the boy is literally ‘ as broad as it 
is long.” ; 

Joux Assoton's picture of ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield taken to Gaol,”” is worthy of 
high praise. The youngest girl, may be 
accused, perhaps, of looking scornful rather 
than sorrowful, and the complexion of the 
catchpoles may be liable to the imputation 
of unnatural redness, but the full-length of 
Dr. Primrose is very fine, and Moses sup- 

orting his weeping mother is the very em- 
bodiment of pathos and nature. Mr. Abso- 
lon has many other subjects in this exhibi- 
tion, of which the best are (375) Macheath, 
(323 and 332) Scenes from Tristam Shandy, 
(53) Still Life, (75) a Girl crossing a Stream, 
and (22), a Scottish Courtship. In this last, 
however, the suitor looks more like .a petit 
mditre than plaided shepherds usually do. 

F. W. Topxau has produced (90) one o 
the most beautiful domestic pieces in the 
room. The subject, from Goldsmith's De- 
serted Village, is that of a family about 
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uitting the home where they long had 

welt ; — 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Fine round the bowers and fondly looked their 

ast, 

And took a long farewell, and wished in vain 
For seats like these beyond the Western main. 
The old man's face is rather indistinct, but 
the young female on the right, yielding toa 
natural gush of sorrow at leaving the home 
of her childhood, and supported by her 
lover, exhibits the very reality of affecting 
pathos. Mr. Topham’s other pictures pos- 
sess merit also,—(112), ‘ On the Moors, 
Ikley, Yorkshire,” is a pictorial gem. 

Miss F. Consaux (252) represents ‘* Cin- 
derella and her Sisters.” If the features 
of the latter had not been unnecessarily 
distorted, this would have been one of the 
finest paintings in the room, for the dresses 
are marvellously well done, and Cinderalla’s 
face and form could not be better. 

There are many single es deserving 
favorable notice. e shall name a few 
of these. ‘ Jessica,” (14) by Mr. J. J. 
Jenkins; the accessories well managed, 
and the shadow on the face peculiarly good. 
His ‘ Ariel,” (218) is most beautiful. The 
same artist has aed drawn, (34) ‘ Lucy 
Ashton at the Mermaiden's Fount,”’ (11S) 
‘* Disappointment,’’ and an effective group, 
(133) called ‘ Peace.”—Mr. Benjamin Re 
Green exhibits himself as a fine colorist in 
(43), ‘* Beauty in the Palace of the Beast.” 
In (58) ‘A Portrait,’ he gives us not a 
handsome face, and in (64) “ The Casket 
scene, from the Merchant of Venice,” he 

not drawn Portia with the surpassing 
beauty the poet endowed her with; the 
icture is a fine one in every other respect. 

r. A. Penley has been extremely success- 
ful in (50), “ Medora watching the return 
of Conrad.” It is as poetical a picture as 
any in the room. The Grecian sunset is 
most gorgeous. His ‘“‘ Baron’s Daughter, 
(42) is not quite so good, but his landscapes 
(of which he exhibits several) are first-rate. 
Mr. Alfred H. Taylor's ‘‘ Filling the Pit- 
cher,” (66) has nature to recommend it, 
and his “ Smuggler,” (87) is entitled to the 
same verdict. Mr. F. Richard has ‘ Adele 
en négligé,” (66) which, like the lady in 
ithristabel, is ‘ beautiful exceedingly.” — 
Miss F. Corbaux’s ‘ The Favorite Retreat,” 
(76) shews a fair lady, pondering over what 
we take to be a love-letter;—a clever pic- 
ture.—Mr. L. Hicks, in (101) ‘ The Spanish 
Ballad,” might have made s better painting 
had he given more decision to the mouths of 
the maidens who are or ag a Waiting 
for the Ferry Boat,” (121) by Mr. G. Howse, 
is clever, and the same opinion rae ae given 
eespecting two pieces by Mr. A. H. Taylor 
(160 and 277) ‘ Cold,” and “ Hot,’ —Miss 
L. Corbaux’s ‘‘ Meditation,”’ (162), Mr. H. 
P. Riviere’s ‘‘ Nelly and her Grandfather,’’ 
(202),—C. H. Weigall’s ‘ Fair Day,” (215), 
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and ‘‘ The Battle of Snow,” (253), by A. 
H. Taylor. 

Of Architectural designs and Landscapes 
there.are many specimens here. The v 
a A the former rg kg “6 St. Paul's and 
the Thames,” (234), G. Dodgson,— 
“View of Edinburgh, Ro the Calton 
Hill,” (203), by T. M. Richardson, sen.,—e 
dream-like, Martin-esque, ‘ View of an 
Ancient City,” (157), by Mr. Thomas Kear- 
Big Tin Chae aaa 

y Mr. John , of * ‘s 

ting Hall, Hampton laa ar? be best feed: 
scapes, literally too many for examination 
here, are by Mr. T.S. Boys, Mr. H. Bright, 
Mr. T. S. Robins, Mr. D. Cox, jun., Mr. G. 
3. Shepherd, Mr. G. B. Campion, Mr. C. H. 
Wei (1 Mr. W. Oliver, Mr. John Absolon, 
Mr. R. K. Penson, Mr. James Fahey, Mr. 
J. W. Archer, Mr. W. N. Hardwick, Mr. J. 
F. D'Egville, Mr. A. Penley, and Mr. W. 
Oliver. 

There are likewise some well pai 
Flowers and Fruit, by Mrs. Harrison, and 
Mrs. Margetts. 

Resves's Waraz Co.ovurs. —Unless the 
manufacturer of water-colours properly pre- 


pare them, vexation and disappointment 
cannot fail to annoy those who have to use 


them. Within a comparatively short period 
the art of painting in water-colours has at- 
tained an importance which places it high in 
the scale of the ornate accompli ts. 
Artist and amateur have almost an equal 
interest in obtaining the best materiel to work 
with. Wa have ascertained their superior 
excellency, and therefore can speak confi- 
dently of the Water Colours pre and 
vended by Messrs Reeves and s, 150, 
Cheapside. They appear to combine all the 
essential requisites of fulness of tone, facility 
of working, and delicate beauty of hue. They 
seem to possess the medium quality, so rarely 
to be found, of containing exactly sufficient, 
and no more, of the gummy vehicle in which 
they are necessarily suspended. Gamboge 
in itself naturally contains this vehicle, but 
the lighter hues, such as carmine, and the 
more heavy, such as vermillion, cannot cake 
unless in combination with glutinous or 

mmy substance. If there be too much of 
this vehicle, the color will not “ take kindly” 
(to use a technical phrase) to the paper or 
prepared ivory :—if too little, the color will 
pee off. Many artists have suffered severely 

om these faults in the colour, which also 
affect the permanency of the tints. From 
such faults the color-cakes prepared by the 
Measrs. Reeve are entirely free. Their camel- 
hair pencils, too, are of a very superior qua- 
lity, and their Cumberland black-lead pencils 
—the plumbago being carefully picked— 
besides being of every varied shade, 
also, that most desirable requisite of being 
readily obliterated by their excellent caout- 
chouc cakes, without the least injury to the 
surface of the.paper. 

[courr MAGAZINE. } 
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THE SPLENDID AND ACCURATE MODEL OF ST. PETER'S, ROME, 
NOW EXHIBITING IN PALL-MALL. 


We have availed ourselves of these two very accurate wood-cuts, with reference 
to the following article :— 


Tuis colossus of architecture, now existing in perfect splendor, is replete with all 
that genius could devise or art portray, embellished by the most exquisite taste 
M. C.15—(couRr MAGAZINE )—JUNE, 1843. 


“Gus 
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and rich with every ornament the most unbounded riches could lavish round it. 
To think of it isto wonder at its magnitude and magnificence ; to see it, is to be 


awe stricken, and compelled to bow before this chef-d’auore of human perseverance. 


But to see it, is forbidden to many. -What, then, can possibly make amends for so 
great a privation? Jn part we had such a desideratum in a Dioramic view exhibited 
some short time since, but now, in a model of this gigantic edifice exhibiting in 
Pall Mall, immediately facing the, Opera House, we have a more minutely correct 


and faithful representation, than can, for accuracy and beauty, by any possibility 
be surpassed. 


Not only have we the exterior in all its gorgeous mass, with the noble colonnade 
of Bernini charged with its almost innumerable statues, each of which is beauti- 
fully carved in ivory, with the portico, the dome, and all its separate details of 
‘pillars, posts, fountains, &c., fully presented to the observer; but by a most 
ingenious contrivance, the aisles are opened, and all those wonders of the world, 
the paintings, the mosaics, the eculptures, the sepulchral monuments, the chapels, 
the shrines, the altars, the glorious ornaments in gold, marb le, | apis lazuli, 
bronze or stucco, are individually and distinctly exhibited. This wonderful 
production is the work of the celebrated Signor Gambassini, well known and 
highly esteemed in Italy for his extraordinary talents as a modeller. Fifteen years 
of incessant labor, with intense attention to the object, have been bestowed upon it 
by the artist, and the result is undoubtedly one of the finest specimens of the kind 
ever produced. The model is reduced to a hundredth part of the original size of 
the structure. It is entirely executed in ivory and wood, and may be ranked 
amongst the great works of Italy, which maintain for it so high a rank in all which 
appertains to the fine arts and objects of virts. 


We cannot here do better than quote from a very recent number of an architec- 


tural publication, which can scarcely yet have met the public eye, the following 
correct details : — 


The first inspection exhibits the grand semicircular colonnade of Bernini, which enclose, 
‘the piasza or area ef the church, within which is the Egyptian obelisk, and two magnificent 
‘fountains. The colonnade is composed of four orders of pillars, each fret in height 
surmounted by a balustrade, on which are placed 200 statues, each ten feet high. Two 
lateral entrances conduct to the church, and have likewise statues on their summit. Two 
statues of St. Peter and St. Paul, executed by Mino da Fiesole, adorn the white marble 
staircase. The portico in front, the balustrade, with the twelve apostles twenty feet high, 
the five doors, and the grand balcony from which the Pope pronounces his benediction,— 
all the rich architectural ornaments,—are given with a minute fidelity, which those who 
have frequently seen the grand original must fully appreciate. 

The interior of the chuch is displayed with equal accuracy, and is of course an object of 
deeper interest; for even those who have not visited the great city are familiar with the out- 
er aspect of the venerable Basilica; but to be enabled to form some epinion of the vastnese 
ofthe interior, and the rich assemblage contained within the walls, the model of which we 
speak must be seen; and a better means of gratifying ardent curiosity could not have been 

evised. So admirable are all the proportions of this building, and so wonderfully adapted 
are the ornaments, that the first view of St. Peter's seldom excites astonishment; it is 7 
when ‘the details are entered upon that this feeling bursts upon the mind. Thirteen chape 
are.contained within, each boasting works of art of the greatest men that have lived in the 
itide of time. In the first chapel stands the work cf Michael Angelo, the Statue of Piety ; 
and there is situated the tomb of Christina of Sweden. In the second ehapel is one of the 
eat masterpieces of the world, St Sebastian, by Domenichino. In the third chapel is St. 
erome, by Domenichino; the Deposition, by Caravaggio. In the fourth is a mosaic, by 
Pietro Subleyras, of exquisite workmanship. The fift contains the Erasmus of Poussin. 
The sixth the St. Petronilla of Guercino. e Seventh is St. Peter's chair, supported by 
four statues, each twenty-two-feet in height, in bronze, executed by Bernini. ighth, the 
icture of St. Peter curing the Lame, by Mancini. The ninth, St. Peter, by Guido; St. 
rancis, by Domenichino. The Tenth is the Clementine Chapel. The eleventh has the 
beautiful picture of the Conception, by Bianchi The twelfth has the tomb of the last of 
the Stuart family, by Canova; and in the thirteenthfis the Baptism of St. John, by Carlo 
Maratti. We have enumerated a few only of the glories of each chapel; for were we to 
ursue the subject as far as it would admit, we should require a large rapa rs of description, 
esides these, we have every opportunity afforded us of forming an idea of the grand cupola, 
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adorned with lapis lazuli, and mosaics exquisitely executed by great masters of art. The 
great alter, the confession, the vaults, the statue of St. Peter, all are worthy of minute 
nspection; and we feel a pleasure in expressing our conviction, that there does not exist a 
more perfect work of art than the model of the Basilica of St. Peter’s, so admirably executed 
by Gambassini. We have little doubt that as it has been the favourite theme of admiration 
of Italy and of France, it will be regarded with the same feeling in England. 


The reader will also observe, in another part of our Magazine, (page 138), under 
the head of St. Paul’s, London, some comparative references with regard to the 


former and the subject of this notice. 





THE HISTORY AND VARIETIES OF MOURNING. 


Our attention has been drawn to this 
subject by the perusal of a little work, 
(without any publisher’s name, ) entitled 
‘* Notices, Historical and Miscellaneous, 
concerning Mourning Apparel, §c. in 
England.” This brochure, which is 
evidently from the pen of an antiquarian 
who has fully mastered the subject, sup- 
plies a variety of curious facts upon the 
subject, and makes them extremely clear 
by the introduction of many engravings 
illustrative of the text. We shall take 
leave to cull a few paragraphs from this 
work. 


ANTIQUITY OF MOURNING. 

The custom of wearing mourning habits 
of “a coarse, black stuff” we find to have 
been in use among the ancient Greeks from 
& very remote period in their annals, and if 
they appeared in public during the time of 
their mourning, they had a veil thrown over 
their faces and heads. Concerning the 
Romans, we learn, that amid their tokens of 
private grief, which were similar with those 
of the Greeks, black or dark brown were 
the colours worn by the men, and were also 
common tothe women. We are told that 
after the death of Coriolanus, (which event 
topk pace in the year 490 before Christ,) 
‘“the Roman women were mourning for him, 
as they had done for some former heroes.,’ 
The mourning of the emperors at first was 
black. In the time of A tus, the wo- 
men wote white veils, and the rest of their 
dress black. From the time of Domitian 
they wore nothing but white habits, without 
oy. ornaments of gold, jewels, or pearls. 

e have, however, no information as to the 
adoption of mourning habits by the Britons. 

VARIETIES OF MOURNING. 

The modes of mourning are various in 
various countries; as are also the colours 
that obtain for that end. Throughout 
Europe the ordinary colour for mourning is 
black ; in China, itis white; in Turkey, blue 
or violet; in Ethiopia, brown. White pre- 
vailed formerly in Castile, on the death of 
their princes, Herrera observes, that the 
last time it was used was in 1498, on the 
death of Prince John. Each people pretend 
to have their reasons for the particular 
colour of their mourning: white is supposed 


to denote purity; yellow, that death is the 
end of human hopes, in regard that leaves 
when they fall, and flowers when they fade, 
become yellow; brown denotes the earth, 
whither the dead return; black, the priva- 
tion of life, as being the privation of light ; 
blue expresses the happiness which it is 
hoped ‘the deceased does enjoy; and purple 
or violet, sorrow on the one side, aa hope 
on the other, as being a mixture of black 
and blue. The Popes neices never wear 
mourning, not even for their nearest rela- 
tions, as the Romans esteem it so great a 
happiness to have a pope in the family, that 
none ought to afflict his Holiness’ kin- 


FUNERAL FEAST. 


Many of the customs which were common 
to our ancestors are now almost forgotten 
in London ; amongst these may be included 
the funeral feast, which certainly originated 
from the cena funeralis of the Romans, or the 
offering made to the manes of the deceased, 
consisting of wine, milk, and honey, united 
in a small plate, decorated with flowers. 
When the public mind became more en- 
lightened, it naturally occurred to the at- 
tendants on funeral ceremonies, that the 
living had equally urgent demands for food, 
which was provid Baers at first, 
merely to satisfy the calls of nature; but 
this, like all other customs, degenerated, 
and sensuality intruded where grief and 
solemnity ought to have presided. In the 
country, it was perfectly excusable to fur- 
nish persons who had assembled from a 
considerable ‘distance with a substantial 
meal; but the Londoners became sensible, 
in process of time, that indulgence on such 
occasions was almost impious; hence, cakes 
and wine now suppl e place of ‘‘ the fu- 
neral baked meats,’ that were seen to cover 
the spacious tables of former days. 


STOCKINGS. 
Of these last named articles, it may be 
noted, that it was in the second year of 
Queen Elisabeth, 1560, that her silk-woman, 
Mrs. Montagu, presence her majesty with a 
air of black silk stockings, which she had 
nit for her for a new year's gift. From 
that time until her death the queen wore on! 
silk stockings, abjuring entirely her clot 
hose. The HUE Fok was invented by 
William Lee, an Englishman, about 1589, 
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but not receiving encouragement at home, 
he carried the improvement to France. 
Ladies wore white stookings even in mourn- 
ing, aslate as the year 1778. The Hon. 
Mrs. Damer, the eccentric and celebrated 
sculptor, is said to have been the first female 
who, in modern times, wore black silk stock- 
ings in England. 
SCOTrISH AND IRISH CEREMONIAL. 

In Spalding’s ‘‘ Household Book,” we 
are told, with reference to the funeral cus- 
toms of the Scots, of the time of Elizabeth 
and James, that they were distinguished 
from the English by a practice common to 
themselves and the Irish only. As soon as 
life was departed, the friends of the de- 
ceased prepared to hold his lyke-wake, that 
is, to sit up with the body all night previous 
to interment. A plate or cellar of salt was 
pe on the breast of the corpse, as is now 
requently done amougst our humbler 
classes, ) and lighted candles were set at the 
head and feet; but as the occasion partook 
more of festivity than ‘sorrow, all the mate- 
rials of feasting, drinking, and smoking, 
were plentifully provided for the watchers. 
The practice was at last so much abused, 
that a person's lyke-wake was often as ex- 
pore as his wedding. When the time of 

urial arrived, the coffin was carried to the 
pare on hand-spikes, and if the deceased 
ad been of rank, the interment was fre- 
quently accompanied with the riuging of 
bells and discharge of musketry and artil- 


dery. 
FUNERAL AT SEA. 

Wnen a sailor dies at sea, he is soon pre- 
pared for his deep sea grave by his mess- 
mates, who, with the assistance of the sail- 
maker, and in the presence of the master- 
at-arms, sew him up in his hammock; and, 
having placed a couple of cannon-shot at his 
feet, they rest the body (which now not a 
little resembles an Egyptian end) on a 
spare grating. Some portion of the bedding 
and clothes are always made up in the pack- 
age, apparently to prevent the form bein 
too much seen. It is then carried aft, an 
being placed across the after hatchway, the 
Union Jack is thrown over all. Sometimes 
it is Pre between two of the guns, under 
the half-deck; but generally it is laid, as 
before-mentioned, just abaft the mainmast. 

It should have been previously noticed, 
that as soon as the surgeon's ineffectual pro- 
fessional offices are at an end, he walks to 
the quarter-deck, and reports to the officer 
of the watch that one of his patients has just 
expired. At whatever hour of the day or 
night this occurs, the captain is immediately 
made acquainted with the circumstance. 
Next day, generally about eleven o'clock, 
the bell on which the half hours are struck is 
tolled for the funeral, and all who choose to 
be presen assemble on the gang ways, booms, 
and round the main-mast, while the fore part 
uf the quarter-deck is occupied by the offi- 
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cers. While the people are repairing to the 
quarter-deck, in sbedience to the summons 
of the bell, the grating on which the body is 
placed, being lifted from the main-deck by 


‘the messmates of the man who has died, is 


made to rest on the lee-gangway ; the stan- 
chions for the main-ropes of the sides are un- 
shipped, and an opening made at the after- 
end of the hammock-netting, sufficiently 
large to allow a free passage. The body is 
stilt covered by the flag already mentioned, 
with the feet projecting a little over the gun- 
wale, while the messmates of the deceased 
arrange themselves on each side. A rope, 
which is kept out of sight in these arrange- 
ments, is then made fast to the grating for a 
pu which will presently be-seen. 
hen all is ready, the chaplain, if there 
be one on board, or, if not, the captain, or 
any of the officers he may direct to officiate, 
appears on the quarter-deck, and com- 
mences the burial service, which, ge 2 
but too familiar to most ears, I have 
served, never fails to rivet the attention even 
of the rudest and least reflecting. The land 
service for the burial of the dead contains 
the following words .—‘Forasmuch as it 
hath ple Almighty God, of his 
mercy, to take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother here we therefore 
commit his body to the ground, earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure 
and certain hope,” &c. Every one who has 
attended the funeral of a friend—and whom 
will not this include?—must recollect the 
solemnity of that stage of the ceremony, 
where, as the above words are pronounced, 
there are cast into the grave thre2 successive 
rtions of earth, which, falling on the cof- 
n, send up a hollow, mournful sound, 
which seems to appeal to the inmost heart. 
In the burial service at sea, the part quoted 
above is varied in the following very strik- 
ing and solemn manner :—“ Forasmuch,” 
&c.—'* we therefore commit his body to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, looking 
for the resurrection of the een when the 
sea shall give up her dead, and for the life 
of the world to come,” &c. At the com- 
mencement of this part of the service, one 
of the seamen stoops down, and dise 
the flag from the remains of his late shi 
mate, while or Mme i the words, “ 
commit his body to the deep,’’ project 
rating right into the sea. The body being 
Beaded with shot at one end, glances off the 
grating, plunges at once into the ocean, 
and— 


# in a moment, like a of rain, 
with 


He sinks into its depths bubbling 
groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin'd, 
and unknown.” 


England, it may be added, is the only 
country in which, as yet, it has been 
found worth while to found what are 
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ealled: Mournine Estasiisnuents. It 
was long a matter of complaint, that per- 
sons who had to put themselves into 
mourning were subject to the inconve- 
nience of being compelled to go from 
shop to shop, in search of each distinct 
article of dress. This, too, at the very 
time when their painfully-excited feel- 
ings most disqualified’ them from the 
duties of searching out and purchasing 
the required articles. Messrs. W. C. 
Jay & Co. opened “‘ The London Gene- 


ral Mourning Warehouse,” (247 and 249’ 


Regent-street,) with the avowed inten- 
tion of presenting such required accom- 
modation. to. the public. Here may be 
found every article requisite for Court, 
Family; and Complimentary Mourning. 
The double advantage is, that such 
mourning can there be obtained without 
trouble, at a moment’s notice, and that 
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the cost is much less than at other places. 
The stock is large and varied (including 
all the novelties, from the first manufac- 
tories at home and abroad), and the 
the whole establishment is under the 
personal superintendance of Mr. Jay. 
Its utility and complete success have en- 
abled the proprietors to make extensive 
alterations, which. have received the 
assitince of the first artists.; Most: 
appropriate, as well as most beautiful, are 
the pictorial embellishments — scenes 
from Pompeii, the City of the Dead, ac- 
curately copied from Sir Wm. Gell's 
truly. classiz designs. The chaste taste 
in these, not unsuitable decorations, must 
awaken admiration, and, deserving en- 
couragement and reward, we trust that 
Jay’s will long continue to be par excel- 
lence the Mourning Establishment of the 
metropolis. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF RECOVERY FROM THE GRAVE. 





The last lévraison.of the Popular Library of Modern Authors well supports its. 
character for utility. - We-select the following, from amongst a host of stories, with 
reference to present purposes, in order that, as Mr. Mackinnon’s Bill, requiring 
burial to take place within a limited time is now before the Legislature, statesmen 
may be warned so to legislate while correcting evils likely to arise from some deferred. 
burials, not unadvisedly to hurry interment, that anybody might be prematurely 
deprived of life in the manner nearly experienced by M. de St. Civile. 


[Our present story, (says the Editor of 
this popular library,) from ‘ The Lounger’ 
(a very striking one) is preceded by some 
remarke of his, singularly characteristic of 
the man, who with a great deal of hearty 
good in him, had much that was vehement 
and suspicious, of a piece with the anxious 
stubbornness with which he kept himself 
concealed from the public. . Perhaps he 
feared some such fate as, he here intimates, 
is sometimes caused by a favourite ‘‘ house- 
keeper.’ } 


Ir is mentioned here, in order to stimulate 
the friends of persons whose animation has 
been suspended by drowning, suffocation, 
and other accidents, and to encourage them 
not to relax in their efforts of recovery, how- 
ever hopeless appeirances may be. I also 
mean this article as a salutary check on per- 
sons of another description; the rcsiduary 
legatees, second cousins, favourite house- 
keepers, and religious intimates of wealthy 
bachelors, rich widows, and childless or 
ghildish old men. I would wish them not 
to be too hasty in laying them out, and to 
pay some little regard to decency and de- 
corum before they send for .the undertaker, 
ad up the coffin, and rummage for the 
will. 


A spark of life not yet wholly extin- 
guished may be roused into a flame by their: 
abominable hypocrisy, and their avaricious. 
hopes be ultimately defeated by a new de-- 
visee. 

But waiving further preliminary com- 
ment, and to come at once to the fact, the 
circumstance: in question took place in the: 
sixteenth century, during the reign of Eli- 
zabeth of England and Charles IX. of 
France, at the period when the intrepid fe- 
male who filled the English throne felt it her. 
duty or her interest to interfere in the wars 
of the league, and actually sent an army of 
6,000 men, under the command of the Earl 
of Warwick, who-took possession of Dieppe 
and Havre-de-Grace, but was too. late to 
prevent the city of Rouen being taken by 
assault by the Duke of Guise and his party. 

It was at this siege, and in defending 
Fort St. Catherine, that Francis de St. Ci- 
vile, a young man of good family in Nor- 
mandy, but somewhat tainted with the new 
opinions, leading on the company he com- 
manded received a musket shot, which en- 
tering his right cheek and passing obliquely 
downwards, was buried in his neck. 

A considerable effusion of blood took 
place, he fell motionless on the ground, and 
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soon after being considered as dead was 
stripped, and with another corpse committed 
to the earth. 

A faithful old servant of his family impa- 
tiently waited his return, and on being told 
what had happened was anxious to see the 
body of his beloved master, and with a su- 
perstition in this instance amiable, to give it 
Christian burial. 

In the eagerness of zeal and love he pro- 
cured several soldiers of M. de St. Civile’s 
company to attend him with torches to the 
spot where the captain was buried. The 
day was already closed when he received 
the melancholy intelligence, and a solemn 
stillness reigned over a spot so lately the 
scene of carnage and confusion. 

They opened many graves in vain, and as 
they were fearful of exciting the attention 
and drawing upon themselves the fire of the 
besiegers, were preparing to return without 
having accomplished their purpose, when 
the domestic’s attention was attracted by 
some bright body on the ground, which re- 
oe the blaze of the torch sparkled in 

is eye. 

Turning back to examine the cause, he 
saw uncovered a hand and arm of some 
ri de already buried; on closer inspection, 
an gazing with eager looks, he found that 
the glittering object was a diamond ring on 
one of the fingers; this he instantly recag- 
nized, having formerly brought it to his 
. master as a token of love from the mistress 
of the young soldier's heart. 

The body was disinterred without delay, 
and the valet, bearing it in his arms, re- 
turned to his quarters. He could not help 
remarking, as he carried this honourable 
burthen, that it was still warm. Stopping a 
moment to look at that face which had 
smiled on him a thousand times, he per- 
ceived something like a faint breath issui 
from his mouth. This circumstance create 
new hopes, and the instant he reached home 
pee body in a warm bed, and calling 
in medical aid, the wounded man gradually 
recovered. 

The first object De St. Civile opened his 
eyes on was the fond, the faithful servant, 
who had attended him from his entrance 
into life, and had now snatched him from an 
untimely grave. | 

He remained for several weeks in a lan- 
guid state, and the city was in the meantime 
taken by storm. The besiegers being exas- 
perated against the family of the wounded 
captain for the active part they had taken, 
with that more than savage animosity with 
which civil wars are carried on, threw the 
sick man from the window. 

Fortunately for M. de St. Civile there was 
a large dunghill underneath, on which he 
fell without injury. Here, in the noise and 
confusion of a military assault, he lay for 
several days unnoticed by the enemy, was. 
occasionally supplied with a little nourish- 
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ment, and at last conveyed by night, through 
the kind care of his | deliverer, to a 
farm-house a few miles from the city. At 
this place, with good nursing, he at length 
recovered, and was personally known to 
Monsieur de Thou, to whom I am obliged 
for a good part of this short but interesting 
narrative. 


Taz cate Duxe or Sussex. —On 
Monday, May 4, the funeral of H. R. H. 
took place. His remains were deposited 
in a vault underneath the chapel of 
Kensal Green Cemetery. The Duke of 
Cambridge officiated as Chief Mourner. 
H.R. H. Prince Albert, with the Minis- 
ters of State, was also present. It is cu- 
rious that, as this was the first cemetery 
founded in England, upon this principle, 
80 also was it the first which secsived the 


remains of Royalty. Such a sanction 


(graciously confirmed by the Queen's 
approval, and that of her Ministry, ) was 
probably more than was anticipated, 
even by Mr. Carden, founder of this 
Cemetery. 


More Conavzsts 1x Inpsa.—The Indian 
Mail ofthe 1st of April brought confirmation 
of the brilliant successes of Sir Charles 
Napier in Scinde, in the capital of which 
treasure and jewels to an amount consider- 
ably exceeding one million have been disco- 
vered. Doubts have been entertsined if this 
treasure trove is to be considered prize money- 
Lord Ellenborough has declared, according 
to rumour, in favour of the gallant army that 
won the city of Hyderabad. The matter has 
been referred to the Queen in Council. In 
the mean time the Governor-General has 
declared Scinde to be a British province, 
abolished slavery therein, and appointed Sir 
C. Napier to be the Governor; and also 
declared all transit duties abolished, and the 
Indus open to the ships of all nations 
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Iupnovewents in tHe City or Loxpon, 
—At the Court of Common Council, on the 
¥7th ult. the report of the Improvement 
Committee was read. The important part 
of this document we subjoin:—" The spe- 
cial committee having examined carefully 
plans suggested by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests for a new thoroughfare, 
commencing in 
Leicester-square, through Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields into the city, crossing Farringdon- 
street by a viaduct, next considered the 
practicability of forming a street which 
would connect the end of Cheapside with 
such a thoroughfare at Lincoln’s-inn and 
with a branch diverging into Holborn, 
which would effectually relieve the great 
pe of the public traffic in the thorough- 


ares-alluded to, and at the same time render: 


a viaduct at Holborn-bridge unnecessary. 
The street to commence at the east cnd, and 
continue along Paternoster-row, through 
Amen-corner, across Farringdon-street to 
the south-west corner of Farringdon-market 
in a straight line, the main line to continue 
across the middle of Fetter-lane to-the city 
boundary, and a branch to diverge from the 
corner of the market to the end of Fetter- 
lane; at the summit-of the hill in the wide 
part of Holborn. 

The special committee having. had the le- 
vels in this proposed newline accurately taken, 
found that the greatest inclination of any part 
of it would not be more than about 3 feet 
in 106, and that only for the distance of 
370 feet. It occurred to them in pursuin 
the investigation, that this new line woul 
be still further improved by the removal of 
the whole of the houses between the north 
side of St. Paul’s Churchyard and Pater- 
noster-row, from the end of Cheapside as 
far as Ave Maria-lane, which:could be done 
for the additional sum of 150,000/.: thus 
opening a vista of upwards of one-third of 
a mile, and that the whole would, in addi- 
tion to the increased facility and conveni- 
ence which would be afforded to the grow- 


ing commercial traffic of the city, form one 


of the grandest of improvements. The spe- 
eial committee classed. the improvements. 
according to the relative importance of each, 
as follows:— 


A. From the east end of Paternoster-row 
to Fetter-lane, and a branch street to Hol- 
born, commencing with the houses at the 
west end of Cheapside, projecting beyond the 
line of St. Martin's-le-Grand, all between. 
Paternoster-row, St. Paul's Churchyard, as 
far as Ave Maria-lane, Amen Corner, cross- 
ing the Old Bailey, to Farringdon street, to 
Shoe lane, Printer-street, Great New-Street, 
to Fetter-lane, to the city boundary; and the 
branch street from Little New-street, to the 
north end of Fetter-lane, Holborn, about 
3,360 fect in length. The greatest acclivity 


in the whole of this line will not be more than — 


1 in 31, and that for only about 370 feet. B. 


the neighbourhood of’ 


the mechanical cleanser. 
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From the north end of Dowgate-hill to the 

east end of St. Paul's Churchyard, thence to. 
Earl-street, Blackfriars, through Tower Roy- 

al, Little and Great Distaff-lane, crossing the 
Old Change into. St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

about 1,360 feet in length, and from the Old 
Change, through Kni Rider cout, Carter- 

lane, dan etre Ball-yard. Adule-hill, 

to the east end of Earl-street, about 1,200 

feetinlength. C. Watling-street, from Alder- 

mary Church to the west end of St. Paul's 

Churchyard, about 1,055 feet in length. D. 

The Poultry, on the north side, to the Old 

Jewry, and 100 feet of the north side of 
Mansion-house across Bucklesbury, and 
Size-lane to Queen-street, from Watling- 

street to the east end of Basing-lane, the east 
side of Queen-street from Watling-street to 
Thames-street, about 1,400 feet in length. 
E. Lime-street, Leadenhall-market from 

Fenchurch-street through to the south end 

of Gracechurch-street, about 800 feet in. 
length; Aldgate, south side, from the Sara- 

cen’s Head to Jewry-street, and the east end 

of Leadenhall-street at its junction with Fen- 

church-street. F. Broad-street buildings to 

the Curtain-road, through Halfmoon-street 

to Sun-street, thence to Skinner-street, and 

on to Worship-street, about 1,550 feet in 

length. G. From Aldersgate-street opposite 

the end of Jewin-street to Smithfield, and 

from the corner of Little Britain across Bar- 

tholomew-close, to. communicate with the 

above line of street to Smithfield, about 1,280 : 
feetin length. H. Threadneedle-Street, north . 
side, at its junction with Broad-street, and. 
south side, from the church of St. Benet 

Fink, to Finch-lane, about 265 feet in length. 

I. Holborn-bridge, north side, about 90 feet 

in length. Butcherhall-lane, east side, about. 
85 feet in length. St. Martin's-le-Grand, 

north-east corner, Angel-street. K. Maident: 
lane, north and south sides; about 275 fee- 

in length; Jewin-street, south side from the 
corner; Redcross-street to Redcrosa-square,. 
and north corner next Aldersgate-street ; 

Aldermanbury, the west side of the south end; 

Milk-street, east side flext Cheapside; White 

Rose-court, Coleman-street, and Mason’s- 

alley, Moor-lane, south side, east corner, and 

north. end, west side, from White-street to: 
Type-street, and south end, Milton-street, 

east side; New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 

through Tudor-street to the Temple. ” 


Street Creansine Macxines. — These: 
machines, which have been for some time 
regularly used in Regent-street, had been. 
tried in the city. e heavy rain had 
left the surface of Fleet-street in such a state 
as to display very favourably the powers of 
They passed 
through Temple-bar at intervals of about 50 
yards, and commenced operations soon after 
midday, when the thoroughfare was in its 
most crowded state. They proceeded stea- 
dily at work through the throng, and after 
cleansing the space appointed for them, they 
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went to Cheapside, which was effectually 
cleansed in less than two hours. The num- 
ber of vehicles around them did not seem to 
interfere materially with their operations, 
and the manner in which the paving was 
cleansed was certainly much superior to that 
in which the old scavengers, even when 
they did work, performed their task. It is 
understood that the permanent introduction 
of these machines into the city is contem- 
plated, and that the present contractors for 
cleaning the streets have been wise enough 
to see their utility, and the advantage they 
may derive from their use. , 





La Part pu Drasre.—A piece bearing 
this name, written by M. Scribe, and man- 
fully performed at Paris, has been adapted 
for the English stage, and produced at the 
Haymarket and the Princess’s Theatres. 
The version at the Haymarket is by Mr. 
Webster, the other by Mr. Egerton Wilkes. 
The plot is nearly the same in each, but the 
venue (to use a legal phrase) is different ; 
the Haymarket scene being at the Court of 
Spain, the Princess’s at that of Sardinia. 
A young man in desperate want of money 
invokes the demon, and another youth by 
chance responds to his call, and humours 
his superstition. A compact is formed be- 
tween them; the supposed demon promising 
to aid him on condition that he receives one 
half of whatever he procures him—-la part 
du diable. {he ingenuity ef the dramatist 
is now shown in making a variety of good 
chances so befal the young gentleman, that 
he shall attribute all to the influence of his 
familiar spirit. When he wins at dice, when 
he gets a commiasion, in short, whenever he 
is lucky, it always seems as if the fiend is his 
friend; but the young peasant who is taken 
for Asmodeus has likewise got influence over 
the Court, by singing aira to divert the me- 
lancholy of the King, and he is thus used by 
the Queen to strengthen her own power, and 
weaken that of the Inquisition over the weak 
mind of the monarch. This part of the 
story reminds us of that of Farinelli. By 
his power at Court, the youth is able to serve 
his friend, and the perfect confidence which 
the latter has in his might and fidelity is one 
of the best things of the whole. The first 
occasion on which the hero feels the incon- 
venience of his bargain is when he takes 
unto himself a wife, and the importunate 
devil still claims his half. Whenever he ap- 
proaches his bride, the lady, who is really 
the sister of the supposed demon, and an ac- 
complice in the scheme, continually feigns 
that some invisible being is addressing her 
on the opposite side, till her bridegroom is 
nearly distracted. The play ends, of course, 
with a marriage and explanation. It is bet- 
ter “‘ got up” at the Haymarket, but the dia- 
logue is neater in the Oxford-street version, 
and the acting more natural. In other words, 
- Miss E. Stanley is a better“ Little Devil’’ 
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than Madame Vestris, and Mr. W. Lacy s 
more gentlemanly hero than Mr. C. Mat- 


thews. 


Astiey’s AMPRITHEATRS. — Mr. Batty 
has most truly erected an elegant, comfort- 
able, compact, and effective theatre, one 
which, perhaps, was never more calculated 
to suit an audience; every sitting is com- 
modiously ‘arranged, from the pit to the 
gallery, and from the most distant point 
of which there is obtainable a full and 
perce’ view of both stage and circus. The 

ecorations are in taste and keeping 
and in most appropriate style in connection 
with the circus, and the light from a chan- 
delier of common size, with its flying horses 
as branches, as well as from those around 
the house, so well distributed, that the in- 
terior is as light as day. The manager 
pros evidently in a liberal manner. 

e pieces, especially the Afghanistan War, 
are got up with every endeavour to arrest 
public attention, without engaging the 
visitor's mind over-much in the actual horrors 
of war. The scenery is good, the costumes 
very fair, and the supernumeraries well 
numbered. Much praise is due to the stage 
director for the groupings and general ssise- 
en-scene. lat to rt immediate de- 
partment of the p e horsemanship,— 
what praise can be greater than that it is 
Astley’s in its palmiest days? and although 
we have lost Ducrow, Mr. Batty seems 
determined we shall not be without one who 
will at least endeavour to pluck a leaf from 
his bays. We wish him success.—The if 
sages and entrance to the house are tastefully 
adorned with colored designs, and, within, 
we must not omit to mention a department 
in which great improvement has taken place 
for the better, we mean in the saloons, which 
are now intended really for public accommo- 
dation, and ladies and their families can 
retire into a separate suite of rooms for re- 
freshment and comfort, the thought of which 
in such a theatre for juveniles, exhibits 
much judgment and kindness in the ma- 
nagement. 


Lady's Gaiter.— We have seen a very 
ingenious novelty, introduced by Pope 
and Plante of Waterloo-place, in the way 
of a Lady's Gaiter, convenient in the 
facility of drawing on, useful in the pro- 
tection they afford from dust, and neat 
and elegant in their appearance; they 
are elastic and of any color agreeable to 
the taste of the purchaser. 

Carutn’s Consers.—Among the first-rate 
establishments in the metropolis for the 
manufacture of ladies’ corsets, is the Ma- 
gazine of Monsieur and Madame Caplin, 
58, Berners-street. An inspection of thei 
various models and different species of cor- 
sets will gratify every one of the correct- 
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ness of the | tus these artistes have 
issued to the public. M. Caplin has made 
the manufacture of corsets a complete 
study, embracing at once the several designs 
of evoagee 4 geometry, drawing, and me- 
chanics. Every portion of his article of sale 
is worked and modelled on the premises, 
and passes through his own hands; con- 
sequently the master may be traced in all, 
aud his system of measurement is at once 
perfect and infallible. 


Her Majesty was churched on the 19th 
May, and, with H.R.H. Prince Albert and a 
select suite departed for Claremont the next 
day. Shortly before, a fine stag-hound, of a 
choice breed, was brought to Buckingham 
Palace as a present from Mr. Campbell, MP. 
of Monsie, the present having been forward- 
ed from the hon. member's estate in Argyle- 
shire. 

Roraz Cuarss?rzwine.—It is stated 
that the christening of the Infant Prin- 
cess, whose birth we announced last 
month, will take place on the 2d instant, 
in the New Chapel Royal, Bucking- 
ham Palace. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury will be the officiating divine, 
assisted by the Bishop of London. The 
Duchess of Gloucester will be one of the 
sponsors. The solemnity will be as 
private as possible, consistent with the 
rank of the party. Invitations were 
issued, last week, to the different mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, and to the 
Ministers of State, and the Great Officers 
of the Household. The names of Alice 
Maude Mary will be given to the Infant 
Princess. 

Roxaz Vistr ro rue Tzmpiz Caunca.— 
À the course of last month, Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen Dowager, attended by Lady 
G. Curzon, Miss Boyle, Miss Hudson, Earl 
Howe, and the Rev. Mr. Woods, had a pri- 
vate view of the Temple Church upon a very 
short appointment. Her Majesty was met 
on the terrace by Meesrs. Burge, Spence, 
Whately, and the Hon. Mr. Talbot, Benchers. 
After spending nearly half an hour in the 
Church, the party proceeded to view the 
ancient halls of the Inner and Middle Tem- 
ple, the latter of which is one of great beauty 
and antiquity. Her Majesty expressed her- 
self rs gratified, having minutely 
examined all the curiosities of this the only 
known resting-place of any of the Knights 
Templars. e assembled few to whom the 
circumstance was known warmly greeted 
Her Majesty as she left, a little after five 
o'clock. 

On Sunday, May 28, the Duke, 
Duchess, and Prince George of Cam- 
bridge, and the Duchess of Gloucester, 
attended divine worship in the Temple 
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Church. They were accompanied by 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, the 
Grecian Ambassador, Lord Brougham, 
and Lord Morpeth. They expressed 
themselves much pleased with the manner 
in which the Temple Church had been 
effected, and afterwards visited the Old 
Hall of the Middle Temple—the finest 
edifice of the kind in England. The 
Benchers of the Inner and Middle 
Temple entertained them at a grand 
déjeuner in the hall of the latter. With 
the exeeption mentioned in the preceding 
notice, this is the only royal visit paid 
to the Temple since the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Cæauszazaxs or Lowpox. — Sir James 
Shaw having resigned office, Sir J. Pirie and 
Sir William Heygate became candidates for 
the same. After several days polling, the 
former resigned. The numbers were, for 
Sir W. Heygate, 2374; for Sir J. Pirle, 
1910. Sir William was therefore elected by 
a majority of 464. 

Ma. Bauuzz.—]t is most gratifying to be 
enabled to state that this gentleman, who 
has experienced, through the skill of his 
medical attendants, so providential and 
wonderful an escape, is now ciently 
convalescent to resume his duties upon the 
Great Western Railway. 

Tuames Tuwnet.—The number of passen- 
gers through this place in May averaged 
about 45,000 each week. 

Caras anD Litts Juxction Raïizwar.— 
The Journal des Chemins de Fer states, 
that the Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies was inclined to make Henin 
Leitard the point of connexion of the Calais 
railroad junction with the principal line be- 
tween Paris and Lille. 

The question of the Lyons railway is 
still in statu quo, the Committee of the Ponts- 
et-Chaussé not having yet decided whether 
it should traverse the valley of the Yonne, 
or that of the Seine. The receipts of the 
Orleans railroad, between the 11th and 18th 
May, amounted to 89,146f. and those of the 
Rouen line to 83,857f. between the 9th and 
15th. The receipts of the latter, on the 
16th, hae 11,995f, and on the 17th, 
11,086f. 


Raizwar SrPzzp.—The returns given in 
the report of the officers of the Railway De- 
partment, Board of Trade, show the average 
speed upon the various lines, exclusive of 


stoppage, as follows :—London and Bi ° 
ham, 27 miles per hour ; Great Western, 33 ; 
Northern and Eastern, 36; North Midland, 


29 ; Midland Counties, 28; Birmingham and 
hag | 29; Manchester and Birmingham, 
25; Newcastle and North Shields, 30; and 
Chester and Birkenhead, 28. The average 
speed on the metropolitan lines, exclusive of 


stoppage, is about 22 miles an hour. 
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BIRTHS. 


Abraham, the lady of Augustus, esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, of a son; at Plymouth, Devon, 


May 6. 

Alford, the lady of the Rev. Henry, of a son; 

à Wymeswold Vicarage, Leicestershire, 
ay 9. 

Benbow, lady of J. H., esq., of a daughter; at 
Doughty-street, May 21. 

Bird, lady of Dr. Golding, of a son; Middle- 
ton-square, May 8. 

ar ley Lady, of a son; at Whitehall, 

ay 16. 

Carnac, the lady of John Rivett, esq., of a 
daughter; at Warborne-house, Lymington, 
Hants, April 27. 

Chamier, the lady of the Rev. Wm., of a son; 
at Woodthorp Hall, near Wakefield, May 17. 

Colvin, Mrs. Alex., of a son; at Clarendon- 
place, Hyde-park Gardens, May 1. 

Cripps, the lady of Wm., esq., of a son; St. 

ames’s-place, May 14 

Dacres, the lady of Captain Sydney C., R.N., 

of a son; at Bahcaston, May 6. 


De Calabretto, the Duchess, of a son; at 


Florence, May 8. | 

De Rothschild, the lady of Baron Anthony, of 
a daughter ; at Grosvenor-place. April 29. 

Dinorben, Lady, of a daughter ; at South Aud- 
ley-street, April 18. 

Fane, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of a son ; at Ful- 
beek-hall, April 28. 

Farquhar, Lady Mary, of ason; at Grosvenor- 

uare, April 26. ; 

Frederi ady of Major-General, C.B., of a 
son; at Manchester-square, May 2. 

Heber, the lady of B., esq., of a daughter; at 
York-place, Portman-square, May 13. 

Jloare, Lady Mary, of a daughter; at Spring 
Gardens, May 17. 

Hood, Viscountess, of a son; at Bryanstone- 
square, May 20. 

Hyndham, the lady of J. B., esq. of a son; 
Hyde-park-square, May 16. 

Jones, the lady of Capt. E., of a daughter; at 
Bryntirion, Denbighshire, May 20. 

Macnaughton, the lady of E. C., esq., of a son; 
Hyde-park-street, May 4. 

Mason, ike lady of Dr., of a daughter ; at Yorke 
place, City-road, April 30. 

Money, Lady Louisa, of a daughter; at Upper 
Portman-square, May 20. 

Paterson, the lady of Alex., M.D., of a son; 
at Bahia, Feb. 13. 

Pearson, Hon. Lady, of a son; at Naples, 
April 10. 

Peel, the lady of William, esq., of a sun; at 
Tanaris, Carmarthensiire, May 28. 

Platt, the lady of Thomas, of a son; of Down- 
shire-hill, Hampstead, and of Lincoln’s-inn, 
esq., barrister-at-law, April 21. 

Powys, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. Horace, 
of a ee olen April 30. 

Richards, the lady of Samuel, esq., of a daugh- 
ter; at Bedford-square, May 14. 

Romily, Lady Georgiana, of a son; at Wilton 
Crescent, May 4, 





Shapter, the lady of John, esq., barrister-at- 
law, of a son; at es April 26.. 
Shuttleworth, the wife of J. P. Kay, esq., of a 
rapes at Vere Lodge, Old Brompton, 
ay 6. 

Smith, the lady of E. R., esq., of a daughter; 
at Ladhope, Roxburghshire, May 2 

Sturgeon, the lady of Charles, esq., barrister, 
of ason; April 25. 

Twining, the lady of Richard, jun., esq., of a 
son ; in the Strand, April 27. 

Van Hythuysen, the lady of R. E., of a daugh- 
ter; at John-street, Bedford-row, May 21. 
White, the lady of the Rev. John T.. A.M, of 
a daughter; at Christ’s Hospital, May 15. 


MARRIAGES. 


Allan, irae ea Orie ad eg ae 
surgeon, R.N., to T. Ogier -D., Oxom 
of Kensington; by the Rev. C. Pritchard, late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
April 21. 

Armitage, Laura Harriet, second daughter 
of the late John Armitage, esq., and sister of 
Sir George Armitage, bart., of Kirklees-park, 
Yorkshire, the Rev. C. W. Holbeck, vicar of 
Farnborough, Warwickshire; at Hartshead 
Church, by the Rev. T. Atkinson, May 11. 

Ball, Ellen, daughter of the late Thos. Ball, 
esq., to John Ward Nicholls, esq., R.N. (late 
secretary to Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, 
G.C.B., at Portsmouth) ; at St George’s, Han- 
over-square, by the Rev. James W. D. Dundas, 
vicar of Kintbury, Berks, April 20. 

Blore, Harriet, eldest daughter of Edward 
Blore, esq., Manchester-square, to the Rev. 
Wm. Cureton, of the British Museum ; at Mary- 
lebone Church, by the Rev. Dr. Jennings, 
May 9. 

Bruce, Julia, daughter of Vice-Chancellor 
the Right Hon. Sir James L. Knight Bruce, to 
Francis, youngest son of the late Wm. G 
D. Tyssen, esq., of Foulden-hill, Norfolk, and 
Foley-house, Kent; at Roehampten Chapel, 
by the Lord Bishop of Lineoln, April 29. 

Bruce, Theodora, only daughter of the late 
Colonel T. de Resnel, and niece of Sir J. L. 
Knight Bruce, to Wm. H. Helvar, esq., of 
Coker-court, Somersetshire, and 8 il, 
Wilts; at Roehampton Chapel, by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, April 29. 

Clifford, Emily, youngest daughter of the 
late Morgan Clifford, of Perristone, in the coun- 
ty of Hereford, esq., to Lieut.-Col. Phillip Jas. 
Yorke, of the Scots Fusilier Guards ; at the ps- 
rish church of Foy, in the county of Hereford, 
by the Hon. and Rev. J. S. Coeks, April 27. 

Day, Anne, eldest daughter of Wm. Day, esq., 
of Gate-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, to John 
Rodick Nicholls, esq., of Oxford ; at St. George 
the Martyr, Queen-square, by the Rev, Wm. 
Short, April 25. 

Devonsher, Augusta Sarah, 2d daughter of 
Absolom ae rar . late of here 
Ireland, an d-daughter of Captai e, 
who fell in the battle of able 3 tha Rev. 
Ed. Rolles, son of the late Admiral Rolles 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


at St. Mary’s church, Cheltenham, by the Rev. 
R. Rolles, May 11. 

Dowers, Harriet, youngest daughter of the 
late Capt. Wm. Dowers, R.N., to Wm. Wilby, 
esq., of the 4th, or King’s Own, youngest son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Wilby; at St. Mary’s, 
Bryanston-square, by the Rev. C. Paul, vicar 
of Wellow, Somersetshire, April 27. 

Doyle, Selina Harriet, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, Bart, to 
Joseph Ridgway, esq., of Wallsuches, Lanca- 
shire ; at St. James’s, Piccadilly, by the Rev. 
Er sine vicar of Deane, Lancashire, 

ay 16. 

mery, Mary Ann, eldest daughter of the late 
R. Emer : pa to Richard A pe of Hind- 
ley, Staffordshire ; at Wrockwardine, Salop, by 
the Rev. G. L. Yate, April 27. 

Evans, M., daughter of the late Major-Gen. 
Evans, of the Royal Artillery, to Orlando Don- 
nall, esq., Royal Artillery; at Woolwich, May 
25 


Fead, Ann Charlotte Dealey, 2d daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Fead, C.B., late of the Grenadier 
Guards, and grand-daughter of the late Gen. 
Fead, of the Royal Artillery, to Benjamin 
Baker Galbraith, esq., only surviving son of the 
late Captain B. B. Galbraith, of Old Derrigg, 
Queen’s County, Ireland ; at Lewisham church, 
by the Rev. E. Morgan, May 18. 

Hall, Agnes Mary, youngest daughter of 
Thomas James Hall, esq., chief magistrate of 
Bow-street, to Wm. Atherton, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at--law; at St. Pancras 
church, April 15. 

Hamilton, Anne Maria, daughter of the late 
Wm. Reynolds, esq., of Milford, and widow of 
the late Captain T. B. Hamilton, Bombay Ca- 
valry, to Joseph Scott Phillips, esq, Bengal 
Artillery, eldest son of T. Phillips, esq., R.A. ; 
at Milford, near Lymington, Hants, by the 
Rev. E. Reynolds, March 30. 

Helbert, Adeline Matilda, youngest daughter 
of J. H. Helbert, esq., of Glocester-place, Port- 
| es to D. Weisweiller, esq., of Madrid ; 

ay 1. 

Kreett, Elizabeth Regina, only daughter of 
Christopher Kreett, esq., Consul-General for 
the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg Schwerin, to 
Richard Cooke Coles, esq., of Gray's inn; at 
St. Catherine Cree, by the, Venerable the Arch- 
deacon Hale, April 24. 

Long, Fanny, eldest daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Long, of Bladon, near Blenheim, the seat of 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, to Alfred 
Wm., fourth son of Robert Collins, esq., of the 
House of Commons; at Bladon Church, Oxon, 
April 27. 

Lyon, Victorine Louisa, widow of G. Lyon, 
esq., late of Marseilles, France, to John M. E. 
Roche, esq., M.D., son of J. Roche, esq., of 
Rotterdam; at Paddington church, by the Rev. 
A. M. Campbell, March 18. 

Macdonnell, Julia Sophia, daughter of the 
late R. MacDonnell, esq., M.D., and niece of 
the Rev. Dr. MacDonnell, Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to Sir V. Blake, Bart., 
M.P., Menlo Castle, county of Galway; at St. 
Margaret’s church, Westminster, by the Rev. 
Mr. James, May 16. 

Marshall, Harriette, daughter of thelate S. 
Marshall, esq.. and grand-daughter of late Gen. 
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Sir Dyson Marshall, to the Rev. Arthur A. 
Onslow, Vicar of Claverdon, Warwickshire, 
son of Archdeacon Onslow; at Restrevor, 
County Down, May 11. 

Medland, Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
Wm. Medland, esq., of Hertford, to Wm. M. 
Armstrong, esq., of Gray's-inn; at All Saints, 
Hertford, by the Rev. Win. Alington, Rector 
of Twywell, Northampton, April 5. 

Mills, Caroline, danghter of G. Mills, esq., 
of Kingsbury, Warwickshire, to Rabert Thorpe, 
esq., of Bediord, April 14. 

Montague, Marianne Fanny, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. E. Montagu, of Swaffham, Nor- 
folk, to Lieut. Sharpe, R.N., of Her Majesty's 
ship Howe, eldest son of the late Benjamin 
Sharpe, esq., of London, banker ; at the Palace 
Chapel, Valetta, Malta, by the Lord Bishop of 
Gibraltar, May 5. 

Morison, Jane Carhampton, daughter of Sir 
Alex. Morison, M.D., Cavendish-square, to J. 
C. Sommers, esq., of Manchester ; at St. Peter's, 
Marylebone, by the Rev. E. Scobell, April 27. 

Norreys, Caroline, 2d daughter of R. J.J. 
Norreys, esq., of Davy Hulme Hall, Lanca- 
shire, to John Smith Entwisle, esq. of Foxholes, 
of the same county; at the parish church of 
Eccles, by the Rev. G. Heron, M.A.; May 18. 

Norton, Marina, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Mrs. Erskine Norton, to Frederic Hamilton, 
esq., Attaché to the Right Hon.H. Ellis’s Spe- 
cialj Mission at that court ; Rio Janeiro, Feb.28. 

Pontigny, Miss de, of Tavistock-square, to 
Chevalier de Chatelain; March 13. 

Phillipson, Georgiana, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. F. G. Phillipson, rector of Coomb- 
Hay, county Somerset, to Captain H. Swan 
Waters, Madras cavalry; at St. Mary’s church, 
Cheltenham, by the Rev. F. Close, May 12. 

Pitcher, Julia Anna, youngest daughter of 
H. J. Pitcher, esq., late of Northfleet, in the 
county of Kent, and now of the island of Jer- 
sey, to S. Leigh Sotheby, esq., Wellington- 
street, Strand; at St. Luke’s church, Chelsea, 
by the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, of Cozenhoe, in 
the county of Northampton, May 11. 

Price, Maria, only child of the late Lambert 
Price, esq., of Puugwainton, county Cornwall, 
to John La Touche, esq., eldest son of T. La 
Touche, esq., of Herrigtown; at St. Peters 
church, Dublin, by the Rev. E. Morris, May 16. 

Romer, Harriet Mary, third daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Romer, Royal Artillery, to Le 
Comte du Pontavice de Henssey ; at Clarence- 
house, St. Helier’s, Jersey, April 27. 

Rothery, Augusta Prudence, daughter of 
Wnm. Rothery, esq., of Stratford-plrce, to Felix 
Belloe, Advocate-General of the Royal Court 
of Lyons, Chevalier of the Royal Order of the 
Legion of Honour; at the British Embassy, 
April 28. 

Rosser, Cecil Mary, youngest daughter of 
W. H. Rosser, of Pentonville and Gray’s-inn, 
esq.,to the Rev. Samuel Minton, of Darlington, 
B.A. ; at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, April 20. 

Schwabe, Ernestine Augusta, third daughter 
of the late Rev. Dr. Schwabe, of Stamford- 
hill, to Wm. E. Swaine, M.D., Physician Ex- 
traordinary to Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent; at Tottenham church, by 
the Rev. W. H. Schwabe, Rector of Throw- 
leigh, Devonshire. Mav 4. 
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Thompson, Clara Eliza, 2d daughter of the 
late Wm. Thompson, esq., formerly of Hans- 
place, to Joseph Goodeve, esq., of Lincoln's- 
ino, barrister; at St. Saviour’s, Upper Chelsea, 
by the Rev. Mr. Niven, May 18. 

Tyron, Kate Curling, only daughter of H. 
Lryron, esq., R. N., to J. W. Wing, esq., har- 
rister-at-law and Fellow of University College, 
Oxford ; at Upper Dear, by the Rev. J. Wing, 
rector of Thornbaugh, Northamptonshire, 
April 22. 

Vernon, Anne, elder daughter of the Rev. 
J. Vernon, of Arobawn, county of Cavan, to 
the Rev. Sir Nicholas Chinnery, of Flintfield, 
county of Cork, Bart. ; at St. Peter’s church, 
Dublin, by the Rev. F. Saunderson, rector of 
Kildallan, April 27. 

Waters, Frances, third daughter of the late 
T. Waters, esq., M.D., to Hermann Robert De 
Ricci, only son of Adjutant-Gen. and Lady De 
Ricci, and nephew tn the late Eari of Kings- 
ton; at Pareonstown, by the Rev. M. M‘Caus- 
land, April 29. 

Wilbraham, Eliza Scott, only survivin 
child of the late W. E. Wilbraham, esq., to J. 
G. Rowley, of Sunningbill, and Lincoln’s-inn, 
esq., barrister-at-law ; atT' wickenham, April 27. 

Worsley, Helen, daughter of the late T. C. 
Worsley, esq., of Platt-hall, Lancashire, to 
Lieut. H. A. Norman, R.N., son of Mr. and 
wi À Elizabeth Norman ; at Winster Church, 
by the Rev. F. J. Notman, May 10. 


DEATHS. 


Abergavenny, the Right Hon. Henry, Earl 
of, K.T., aged 89; at Eridge Castle, Sussex, 
April 27. 

Apperley, C. J., esq., 2d son of the late T. 
Apperiey, esq., of Wootton-house, Gloucester- 
shire, aged 65 ; Upper Belgrave-place, May 19. 

Arkwright, R., esq., 87; Weilersby, 
Derbyshire, April 28. He has left £7,000,000 
to his family. 

Ashburnham, Sir Wm., Bart, aged 74; at 
his seat, Broomham, in the county of Sussex, 
March 22. 

Barrenger, James Leonard, son of Mr. James 
Barrenger, of Bermondsey. street, May 9, aged 
7 years and 2 months ; South Metropolitan Ceme- 


tery. 

Blount, Ed., esq., aged 78, 2d son of Sir W. 
Blount, Bart., of Sodington, Worcestershire ; 
at Brussels, April 20. 

_Boovey, Mr. George Brockett, Rood Lane, 
City, April 27, aged 64; South Metropolitan Ce. 
metery. 


ery. 

Bower, Capt. John, half-pay of Her Majes- 
ty’s 45th Foot; at Lisieux, Normandy, France, 
April 10, . 

Buchanan, Mise Susan, only child of the 
late Dr. Buchanan, and PR A of the 
late Sir A. Primrose, Bart., of Dunipace ; Rich- 
mond, April 24. 

Butcher, Wm. James, son of Mr. Wm. 
Butcher, Brydges-street, Covent-garden; May 
16, aged 10 months; South Metropolitan Ce- 
M tery. 

; Chambers, Joseph, esq., M.A., aged 63, po- 

lice magistrate in this me lis upwards of 
SO years, and eldest son of the late Sir Robert 
Chambers, Chief Justice of Calcutta; Lower 
Brook-street, May 10. 3 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Chambers, Sir Samuel, Knt, of Bredgar-- 
house, county of Kent, ty- Lieutenant, 
and one of the oldest magistrates for that 
county, aged 80; March 27. 

Clubley, Eleanor, wife of Major J. K, Ma- 
vie [maa et Avaranche, in France, 

il 9. 

Colville, Gen. the Hon. Sir Chas, G.C.B., 
and G.C:H., Colonel of the 5th, or Northum- 
berland Regiment of Fusiliers; at Reslya- 
house, Hampstead, April 27. 

Colville, Lady; at Roeslyn-house, near 
Ham from effects of injuries received 
by her dress catching fire. She survived her 
gallant husband, Sir C. Colville, G.C.B., Bart. 


Cooke, surgeon, 
May 15, aged 6 years and 9 months : South Met. ,. 


, of the Royal Eagi- 


Cons Capt. 8 
or. te 


esq., Walcot- 
18, 6 months; South Metrepeliten Ceme- 


tery. 

Corbaux, F., esq., aged 75; Upper Nortoa- 
street, Portland-place, May 4. 

Coutes, Ben., esq., of North End, St John’s, 
Fulham, aged 67; March 30. 

Cowie, Helen Catherine, daughter of Heary 
Cowié esq., Manor-park, Streatham May 9, 
aged 1 year und 2 days; South Metropolitan 
Cemetery. 

Crewe, Henry, 4th son of the late Col. 
Crewe, E.C.S. ; in Eccleston-atree’, April 17. 

Crocker, Mrs. Sarah, Dulwich Road, Lam- 
beth, May 16, aged 75; South Metrepoliten Ce- 
metery. 

Dent, Mr. George, Blackman-street, South- 
wark, May 6, aged 64; South Metropolitan Ceme- 


ixon, Peter M., esq., of Gibbons, Jamaica, 
aged 68, nephew of the late Sir M. Dixon, 
K.C.B., Admiral of the White ; at Dinan, Brit- 
tany, May 6. 

rew, Thomas Frances, esq., Newington, 
Surrey, April 30, aged 63; South Metrepoliten 
Cemetery. 

Edwards, Earnest, son of Mr. John Edwards, 
Russell-street,.Brixton, May 15, aged 7 ; South 
Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Entwistle, Thomas, esq., aged 68; Spring- 
field, near Manchester, March 26. ‘ 

Fairlie, Louisa, wife of John Fairlie, esq. ; 
at Cheveley Park, Newmarket, April 2. 

Gibbs, Julia, daughter of Wm. Gibbs esq., 
Grove-lane, Camberwell, May 6, aged 8 years 
and 2 months; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Girling, Mrs. eae ay Road, 
April 6,aged 58; South Met i. tery. 

Graham, Arabella Matilda, 4th daughter of 
Sir B. Graham, Bart., very suddenly; Park- 
street, Grosvenor-equare, March 81. 

Gunnell, Mr. Robert, son of 8S. R. Gunnell, 
esq., of the House of Commons; at Mann- 
heim, Germany, April 14. 

Haly, E. B., esq., formerly of Barbadoes, 
and late of London, aged 44; on his voyage 
to the West Indies, in the Solway steamer, 


April 7. ‘ 
Hall, T. H., only son of the Rev. T.G 
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WHall, of King’s College, London; at Chester- 
‘square, April 19. 
. Handley, E. H., esq., of Old Brocknell, 
Berks; at Cadiz, aged 36, May 2. 

Harding, Thomas, esq., Eaton-square, Pim- 
‘Tico, May 7, aged 66 ; South Metropolitan Ceme- 


.tery. 

Harding, Miss Ann Rickman, Cole Harbour- 
lane, Camberwell, May 4 aged 24; South Me- 
tropolitan Cemetery. 

Harrison, Geo. Edward, only son of W. H. 
Harrison, esq., of Camberwell ; April 22. 

Hedges, K. R., esq., aged 60; Sunbury, 
Middlesex, May 11. 

Henderson, Wm., esq., late Lieutenant of 
the Hon. Corps of Gentleman-at-Arms, aged 
-$4; at Camden-town, April 2. 

Hendrey, Mr. James, Pancras-lane, London, 
a 13, aged 51; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

iggins, Dr. Summers, Inspector-General of 
Military Hospitals; at Cheltenham, April 5. 

Hopetoun, John, fifth Earl of Hopetoun, 
suddenly ; in London, April 8. 

Honghton, Elizabeth Ann, daughter of Mr- 
G Honghton, High Holborn, May 15 
:aged 9; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Hutchings, Mary, relict of the late Rev. 
Thomas Hutchings, Rothbury-house, Old Kent 
Road, May 5, aged 79; South Metrepolitan 
-Cemetery. 

Hull, John, M.D., F.L.S., &c., at the house 
of his eldest son, W. W. Hull, esq. ; in Tavi- 
stock-square, April 14. 

Jeanneret, C. W., esq., of the Journal-office, 
House of Commons, aged 81; April 17. . 

Jefferys, Mr. John, Wyndham Road, Camber- 
well, May 2 aged 53; South Metropolitan Ceme- 


tery. 

Jone: Major J. L., of the Bengal East In- 
dia Company's Service, aged 53 ; at Bury, near 
sl eus Hants: April 20. 

Jones, Major Maddock, late of the Royal 
Denbigh Militia, and Pen-y-bryn, Ruabon, 
May 2. 

Jortin, John, esq. ; Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
æquare, May 21. 

Kerr, Wm., esq., late Secretary of the Ge- 
neral Post-office, Edinburgh ; April 6. 

Kerr, General John Manners; at Maesmor, 
North Wales, April 1. 

Knapp, Mrs. Emma, York-street, Newington, 
May 8, aged 34; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

naygs, Samuel, esq., Tulse Hill, April 28, 
aged 55 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Lewis, Louisa Frances, daughter of Harman 
Hicks Lewis, esq., Great Queen-street, West- 
minster, May 2, aged 1 year and 7 months; 
South Metrepolitan Cemetery. 

Mac Dermott, Mr. Michael Rodolph, Hyde 
Park-corner, April 17, aged 32 ; South Me- 
4 étan Cemetery. 

arquis, Captain Wm., Commander of the 
East India ship Thames, aged 42; at Maeao, 
Dec. 21. 

Maude, Rear Admiral Wm., aged 68; in 
Abingdon-street, Westminster, May 18. 

Mordan, 8., esq., (of 22, City-road), of apo- 
plexy, at 4, Emmett’s. cottages, Hornsey-road, 
aged 68: April 3. 

Morgan, Susanna Maria, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Morgan, of Llandough Castle, Glamorgan- 
shire, May 8. 
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Murray, Sir James P., of Hill-head and En- 
glefield-green : he is succeeded in the baronetcy 
by Robert, the second son of the late Rev. Sir 

m. Murray; at the house of his friend, Mr. 
Ed. Wrench, of Gray's-inn-terrace, April 22. 

Northampton, Mary, Dowager Marchioness 
of, aged 76; at Brighton, at the house of her 
son-in-law, C. 8. Dickins, esq.; April 22. 

Nugent, Sir James, Bart., of Ballinlough 
Castle, Ireland; at Bagnéres de Bigorre, Py- 
renees, April 26. 

Ogilvy, the Hon. Mrs, of Clova; at Leam- 
ington, April 9. 

Ottley, Wm. esq., M.A., late Fellow of 
Caius College, Cambridge, aged 35; at Paris, 


May 9. 

Pattes, Lieut. Arthur John, aged 21, of 
the 19th Native Infantry, third son of H. Pat- 
teson, esq., Woburn-place, Russell-square, 
London; at Combatoor, East Indies, of cho- 
lera, March 13. 

Paul, Mr. Thomas Binney, Cannon-street, 
City, May 11, aged 19; South Metropoliten 
Cemetery. 

Peel, Thomas, esq., of Trenant-park, Corn- 
wall, and Peel-fold, Lancashire, aged 75; 


May 8. 

Philpot, Lieut.-Gen., Colonel of the 8th, or 
the King’s Royal Irish Hussars; at Kensing- 
ton-square, April 36. 

Pownal,, John, jun., esq., aged 42, late of the 
Six Clerke’-office; April 20. 

Pollock, Captain D. T., of the 74th Regiment 
of Native infantry, and Sub- Assistant Commis- 
sary General, eldest son of David Pollock, esq., 
Queen's Counsel; at Erinpoora, Bengal, in 
Feb. last. 

Reynal, Eleanor, wife of George Reynal esq., 
Denmark-hill, Camberwell. May 14 aged 62; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Richards, Henry, son of Mr. Jacob Richards, 
High-holborn, May 1, aged 17; South Met- 
ropoliten Cemetery. 

Robertson, , eag., of the Guiana Bank, 
and ri ial of the late Hon. James Robertson, 
Chief e of the Virgin Islands; at St. Tho- 
mas’s, on his way to England, for the recovery 
of his health, Feb. 26. 

Sharpe, James, Commander of the Enter- 
rise (lighter), fifth son of the Rev. Lancelot 
harpe, rector of Allhallows, Staining, London ; 

in the Canton River, Jan. 6. 

Smith, Thomas, esq., aged 69, late of the 
Custom-house, London; at Seal, near Seven- 
oaks, ment ; April 24. iets 

Smith, George, esq, 55, many years an 
esteemed inhabitant of Greenwich, and late a 
deputy-lieutenant for the county of Kent; at 
the residence of his nephew, Park-row, Green- 
wich, May 7. | 

Stapleton, Mary Globe, daughter of James 
Globe, Stapelton esq., Clapham-rise, Surrey, 
May 18, aged 19 months; South Metropolitan 
Cemetery. 

Stoton, Mrs, Hannah, the late Thomas 
Stoton esq., Wimbledon-surry, April 29, aged 
85; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Strut, Thomas esq., Clapham-surry. April 28, 
aged 80 ; South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

Standish, R., esq., of Scaleby Castle, Cum- 
berland, and of Farley Hall, in the county of 
Berks; at Floreuce, April 25. 
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Stanley, F. W., esq., son of the late Wm. 
Stanley, esq., of Maryland Point, Stratford, 
Essex, in consequence of a fall from his horse ; 
aged 30; at Cadiz. rat 2. 

Stanley, J. A. Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of Lieut.-Col. Hon. Chas. Stanley, of Grosvenor 
square, aged 2; April 15. 

Sterling, Busannah, wife of the Rev. John 
Sterling ; at Falmouth, April 18. 

Talbot, Joseph, esq., aged 65, formerly of the 
Stock Exchange, London; at London-road, 
Derby, May 11. 

Tanner, Frederick esq., of Exeter, April 25, 
Great Surrey-street, Blackfriars, aged 43; 
South Metropolitan Cemetery. 

A., late Keeper of 


Thomson, Henry, esq., 

the Royal Academy. Asa scholar his attain- 
ments were universally acknowledged, and the 
exalted talents displiyed in the ardent pursuit 
of his profession obtained for him its utmost 
honors and advantages. As a gentleman he 
won the esteem and regard of all who knew 
him; and his death will be sincerely regretted ; 
in Portsea, April 5. 

Thorp, Robert, esq., Clerk of the Peace for 
Northumberland, 71; at Alnwick, April 7. 

Tweddell, R. W., esq., Deputy-Assistant 
Commissary-General, som of the late F. Twed- 
dell, esq.; at Pymmton, Devon, April 27. 

Walford, Patty, the wife of Richard Walford, 
esq., the yo and last surviving sister of 
the late Rear-Admiral Sir E. Berry, Bart. and 
K.C.B. ; at Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 64; May 4. 

Walters, Anne Grant, wife of R. Walters, 
esq., of North-bank, Regent’s-park, and of 
Lineoln’s-inn-fields, and eldest daughter of 
the late Sir P. Ma r, Bart.; April 21. 

Wathen, Major A., 18th Light Dragoons, 
aged 45, only son of Major Wathen, Cadogan- 
place; at Epping-place, an his way from Nor- 
wich to the Countess of Rothes’, Shrub-hill, 
Dorking, for the benefit of his health, May 8. 

Willard, C., esq., Clerk of the Peace for the 
county of Kent, aged 81; at Sevenoaks, Kent, 
May 10. 

Dears or 7xs Hox. Lavy Jaws Cotviiis. 
—The deepest sorrow was evinced on Satur- 
day the 20th May, throughout the popula- 
tion of Hampstead, in consequence of the 
unexpected and dreadful death of the Hon. 
Lady Jane Colville, relict of General the 
Hon. Sir Charles Colville, G. C.B. (who it 
will be remembered died were aed ne 
ago) through her clothes catching fire whilst 
in the drawing room of her mansion, Roeslyn- 
house, Rosslyn-vale, Hampetead-road. 
following are the particulars connected with 
the unfortunate lady’s death:—It appears 
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that on the paves morning her Ladyship, 
having finished writing a letter to a member 
of the family, rang the bell for one of the 
domestics to bring a lighted wax taper for 
the p of sealing it. The taper was 
directly brought, and placed by her direc- 
tion on the floor near the foot-stool. By 
some unfortunate means her Ladyship'a dress 
soon ignited, and when discov by her 


daughter, Lady Caroline, and attendants, 
she was completely envoloped in flames. 
The alarm having been raised, several of the 


footmen came to her assistance, who, after 
some difficulty, succeeded in pr mr i 
the flames, Le, unhappily, not before she 
was so dreadfully burn the body and 
head that she died on the morning of the 20th. 
Her Ladyship was in her 54th year. It is 
somewhat a remarkable fact that Sir George 
during the latter of his life feared some 
melancholy accident would occur to her 
Ladyship, and never would permit a fire be- 
ing made in her m. An inquest was 
held on the body, before the Coroner and a 
respectable jury, and a verdict “ Accidental 
Death” retarned. 

Died at Boulogne, March 21st, Masoz 
Joszpx Dacaz Warsox, of the Hon. East 
India Company'sarmy. This lamented offi- 
cer was obliged by severe ill-health to retire 
from the service, after a period of 20 years, 
in the former of which he was actively em- 
ployed with his corps, when he was appoint- 
ed Chief Translator of the native language 
in the province of Malabar. In the war with 
Tippoo Sultan he was selected by General 
Stewart as Aid-de-Camp, in which capacity 
he acted during the campaign, and at the 
siege of Seringapatam, in 1799; he was after- 
wards appointed to one of the first civil 
situations in the province, and after having 
the command of between 3,000 and 4,000 
Nairs, with whom he acted in the jungtes for 
some years, in times of great difficulty and 
danger, frequently displaying the greatest 
coolness and personal courage, he ultimate- 
ly held the situation of Conservator of the 

orests, from the unhealthy effects of which 

he never totally recovered. In afew words, 

“as Ue Watson was a firm friend, a kind 

husband, and a liberal man. He wasa high- 

spirited, zealous, and talented officer; a man 

of the strictest mnt 4 and of the most 
e 


honourable principles; lived 
and esteemed, and died regretted by all who 
knew him, 
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M. C. 12—p. 101; M. C. 18—p. 139; June, M. C. 14—p. 125; M. C.15-—141; M. C. 16—p. 157. 

The Portraits for January, February, March, April, to remain where they are, that for May to 
face page 119, and to transfer from the June number at the end, the description to face the 
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The Plates of Paris Fashions to be placed along with Le Follet towards the end. 

The monthly pages of Contents to follow—This Index at the end. 
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Gray — Brown, 44 

— Richards, 123 
Greswell — Karslake, 45 
Griseel — Higgins 2 
rissel — Hi 

Gwyn — Robinson, 3 
Hacket — Roebuck, 69 
Hadsley — Marshall, 69 
Hailes — Green, 2 
Hall — Clementson 68 
Halliwell — Elton, 2 
Hallowes — Tooke, 128 
Hamilton — Fisher, 122 
Hamilton — Norton, 167 
4 


Hayes — Wetherell, 46 
Helvar — Bruce, 166 
Hillman — Sharpe, 74 
Hindmarch — Hnmpbries, 73 
Hird — Hawker, 69 

Hoblyn — Armstrong, 121 
Hodgson — Colquhogn, 73 
Holbeck — Armi 166 
Holland — Davies, 

Holland — Honywifl, 69 
Hooper — Richards, 46 
Horne — Seymour 70 
Horton — Richardson, 69 
Howard — Wilson, 3 
Hudson — Nelson, 74 
Hunter — Lachlan, 73 
Husband — Lestourgeon, 73 
Ingram — Crofts, 44 
Jamieson — Spicer, 46 
Jenkins — Jones, 45 
Johnson — Dobbie, 2 

Jones — Archer, 1 

Jones — Watney, 46 
Kennedy — Ewart, 122 
Kelsey — Maund, 69 
Keymer — Colbeck, 122. 
Kielley — Burnes, 2 
Kjellberg — Hibden, 73 


Wedded. le name. 
Lawes — Fountaine, 45 


Monningto: 
Moon — Parker, 74, 122 
umberliege, 


Nicholls — Ball, 168 
Nicholls — Day, 166 
Norman — Worsley, 168 
Northcote — Poole, 3 
le — St Hill, 3 

O’Hara — Alves, 1 
Onslow — Marshall, 167 
Oswin — Thomas, 70 

Page — Johnson, 2 
Palmer — acon f 69 
Paris — Tredgold, 46 
Pease — Palmer, 122 
Pechel — Bremner, 2 


Phillips — Clark, 2 
Phillips — Hamilton, 167 
Pi — Baskett, 44 


Piper — Atkinson, 121 


dgway — Doyle, 167 
Robinson — Dale, as 
Rodgers — Sh ; 
Robertson — Boland, 68 
Robinson — Gilbert, 69 
Roche — Lyon, 167 
Rogers — Sharpe, 46 
Rolles — Devonsher, 166 
Ross — Barry, 1 


Marriages Published in the Court and Lady’s Magazine, 11, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn. 


Wedded. Single name. 
Rowley — Wilbraham, 168 
Rush — Russell, 69 

Ryan — G , 2 
Saunders — ge 69 


Scarling — Rogers, 
Sherpe — Montague’ 167 
— Montague, 
Sh — Leake, 69 
Simpson — Paddon, $ 
Smedley — Smale, 123 
Smith — Digty, 45 
mith — Digby, 
Smith — Raney, 167 
Smith — Hardman, 73 
Smith — Johnson, 45 
Smith — Shillito, 128 
Smith — Clayton, 45 
Smithers — Evatt, 69 
ner ee aoe Dovglas, 73 
— Douglas, 
Snowden — Harrison, 2 
Sommers — Morison, 167 
Sotheby — Pitcher, 167 
Spranger — Elwin, 45 
Spurrell — Dutton, 2 


Wedded. Single name. 
Stocker — Handasyde, 45 
Stuart — Amati, 1 
Hl — ne 2 
en — Conoley, 68 

Surtees — Donglacs, 45 
Swaine — Schwabe, 167 
Sweeting — Reynolds, 122 
Swinton — Gibb, 69 
Tate — Nelson, 45 
Teesdale — Chauncey, 2 
Terrell — à Bckett, 121 
Thorpe — Mills, 167 
Thomson — Sandeman, 5 
Thompson — Hacket, 122 
Thompson — S , 74 
Tompson — nr 8 
Turner — Bell, 75 
Tunnard — Tawney, 70 
Turner — Gunton, 122 
Tyssen — Bruce, 166 

ny — Brooke, 78 
Vaughan — Hughes, 69 
Venables — Davis, 122 
Von Donop — Brenton, 44 
Wall — Wool 3 
Wallace — Long, 2 


Wedded. Single name. 
Ward — Allan, 166 
Waring — Tasker, 74 
Warneford — Hazeel, 73 
Waters — Phillipson, 167 
Watts — Townsend, 46 
Weiswiller — Helbert, 167 
West — Day, 68 
West — Tornhill, 70 
Wheeler — Green, 73 
Whitby — Russell, 74 
White — Dufrene, 69 
White — Robertson, 74 
White — Shearburn, 46 
Wich — Folkes, 132 
Wilby — Dowers, 167 
Williams — Chauncy, 122 
Williams — Phipps, 122 
us 163 
Wood — Wordsworth, 3 
Le — aber wr 
orthington — Breuin, 
Yorke — Clifford, 166 
Young — Winthrop, 46 


N.B.—JIn the several monthly numbers the name of the Lady appears first in the 


alphabetical list. 


Rzouraation or ManauGzs, Brarus, & Dearus from a distance.—Notices, accompanied 
by a remittance of postage stamps, would be available at the office—the letters being pre- 
paid—the charges are, for Marriage entries, 5s., not exceeding five lines ; Births or Deaths, 
Se. each, not exceeding three lines ; Monumental inscriptions, 6d. a line. 


N.B.—Searches made, upon the receipt of paid communications, at the Office of the 
Registrar General. 





This plan of a PRINTED ALPHABETICAL REGISTRATION of MARRIAGES, BintHs and DEATHS 
was proposed some years back to the Government, and, by petition, to both houses of Parlia- 
ment, by the founder of the Harrow Road Cemetery and the new system of exurban Burial in 
England—part of which plan, viz., that a certificate should accompany each corpee that a double 
entry might be made, namely in the Parish where a death takes place as well as at the place of in- 
terment, pue anno 1824, will be found embodied in the instructions of the Registrar General of 
Bi i and Deaths, printed somewhere about the year 1837—12 years afterwards! 
The public as well as the private advantages of this mode of Registration over every other system, 
if not at once self-apparent, is strikingly displayed inthe name of ——————_—- in a recent 
number.— His residence was in Kent, he died in Sussex, and he is buried in Middlesex : 
a few years hence how laborious might be the search, notwithstanding the present admirable 
oy, ipa act, and how great the expense to discover the simple fact where he was interred. 
Likewise also with ns ing away from home; whilst with the half-yearly index to these, 
(the sry trang being ne monthly), the changed or family name can also be traced with the 
utmost facility (see the Marriage Index), whichever happens to be better known by the searcher. 

So valuable, indeed, do we consider this plan, that we doubt not ere long few persons con- 
cerned will be inconsiderate enough not to register with this establishment. So also as respects 
Births—how often is the house, in which born, altogether unknown—the place, even, forgotten — 
when such a record as this registration affords might be of infinite value; and there are, indeed, 
very few-Life-assurance establishments which would not at once receive such pe ste ie of 
the day of birth as proof positive of an individual’s age, for few persons would willingly falsi 
ehild’s age for an indefinite object, so many years before it might be of the slightest importance. 


Established eighty-nine years, and now the oldest but one of all the 
° Periodicals. 


[This Periodical was first published in the year 1756, under the Title of “ Taz Lapy's 
Ma4GaziNnE,” and has appeared monthly from that date, so that there have been altogether 
published up to June 1, 1848, CLX XVI. half yearly volumes, or MLXVI. monthly parts. 


In the year 1882, when the copyright of the Lady’s Museum was purchased, the Lady's 
Magazine bore the title of Taz Lapy’s MAGAZINE axn Museum; just previously to that 
period the full-length, authentic, ancient portraits were first published, colored ; and 
for the better displaying the same, the size of the Magazine was enlarged; then began 
the ‘Improved Series Enlarged,’ and the ‘ Ancient [Portrait Series,’ so that up to 
June 1, 1843, there have been published XXI, half-yearly volumes, or CX XVII. 
monthly parts, (some 2s. 6d. others 3s. 6d. each), and in January, 1838, the copyright of 
the Court Magazine, Monthly Critic and La Belle Assemblee edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, being purchased of Mr. Churton, the whole was incorporated under the present 
Title, of which there have appeared up to June 1, 1843, ten half yearly volumes, or 


sixty-six monthly parts. } 





Lonpon: 
Printed by Wittiam Srus, 5, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street. 
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